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PREFACE. 


Is the Life of Christ I endeavoured, to the best of my power, to farnish 
in the form of a narrative, such commentary upon the Gospels as should 
bring to bear the most valuablo results of modern research. By studying 
every line and word of the Evangelista with close and revorent attention; 
by seeking for tho most genuine readings and the most accurato translations ; 
ly visiting the scenes in tho midst of which our Lord hnd moved ; by en- 
deavouring to form a conception at once trno and vivid of the circumstances 
of the age in which Ho lived, and the daily conditions of religious thought 
‘and national custom by which Hoe was surrounded—I thought that, while call- 
ing attention in largo to His Divine Nature as the Incarnate Son of God, I 
might be enabled to set forth in clear ontline the teaching and the actions 
of that Litman life which He lived for our example, and of that death which 
He died for us men and for our salvation. 

Tn that work it was no «mall part of my object to enable readers to atudy 
the Gospels with  faller understanding of their significance, snd with a 
‘more intense improssion of their reality and trath. In the present volume 
T have undertaken a similar task for the Acts of the Apostles and the thirteon 
Epbtles of St. Paul. My first desire throughout has been to render somo 
assistance towards tho study of that large portion of tho New Testament 
‘which i cecapied with the labours and writings of the Apostle of tho 
Gentiles ; to show the grandeur of the work and example of ane who was 
Indeed a “ vessel of election; and to bring his character and history to bear 
on the due comprehension of those Epistles, which have bequeathed to all 
subsequent ages an inostimable legacy of wisdom and knowledge, In ordor 
to accomplish this task, I can consciontiously say that I havo used my best 
diligence and care, Circumstances havo preeluied mo from carrying out my 
original intention of actunlly visiting tho counteios in which St, Pan! laboured; 
nil to do this was the loss nocessary bocanse abundant descriptions of them 
may bo found in the works of many recent travellers, ‘This branch of the 
fubjeect has been amply illustrated in the well-known volumes of Messrs 
Oonybeare and Howson, and Mr. Thomas Lewin. To those admirable works 





all students of St, Paul must be largely indebted, and I need not aay that my 
‘own book is not intended in any way to come into competition with theirs. 
Tt has been written in great measure with a different purpose, as well as from 
different point of view. My chicf object has been to give n definite, ac 
curate, and intelligible impression of St. Pan!'s teaching; of the controversios 
in which he was engaged; of the circumstances which educod his statements 
of doetrino and practice; of the inmost heart of his theology in each of its 
phases; of his Hpistles as « whole, and of each Epistle in particular as com- 
plete and perfect in iteclf. Tho task ts, I think, moro necessary than might 
‘be generally supposed. In our custom of studying the Bible year after year 
in separate texts and isolated chapters, wo are but too apt to lose sight of 
what the Bible is as a whole, and even of the special significance of its 
separate books I thought, then, that if I could in any degree render each 
of the Epistles more thoroughly familiar, either in their general aspect or 
in their special particulars, I should be rendering some service—howerer 
humblo—to the Church of God. 

With this object it would have boon useless meroly to retranslate tho 
Epistles, To do this, and to append notes to the more difficult expressions, 
would have been « very old, and a comparatively easy task. But to make the 
Epistles an integral part of the life—to pat the reader in the position of those 
to whom the Epistles wore first read in the infant communities of Macedonia 
and Proconsular Asia—was a method at once less frequently attempted, and 
moro immediately noressary. I wish aboreall to make the Epistles comprehen. 
sible and real. On this account I have constantly deviated from the English 
‘yornion, Of tho merits of that version, its incomparablo fores and melody, it 
woul bo impossible to speak with too much reverence, and it only requires 
the removal of crrors which were inevitable to the age in which it was 
executed, to make it as nearly perfect as any work of man can be. Bat our 
‘vory familiarity with it is often @ barrier to our due understanding of many 
passages; for “words,” it has been truly said, “when often repeated, do 
ossify the very organs of intelligence.” My object in translating without 
reference to the honoured phrases of our English Bible has expressly boen, 
not only to correct whore correction was required, but also to brighten the 
‘edge of expressions which time has dulled, and to reproduce, as closely as 
possibln, the exact foros and form of the original, even in those roughnesses, 
turns of expression, and unfinished elanses which aro rightly modified in 
versions intended for pablic reading, ‘To aim in these renderings at rhythm 
or gmice of style has been far from my intention. I have simply tried to 
adopt the best reading, to give ita due fores to cach expression, tense, aud 
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particle, and to represent as exactly ss is at all compatible with English idiom 
what St, Pan! meant in the very way in which he said it, 

With tho samo objoct, I have avoided wearying tho reader with those 
interminable disenssions of ofien unimportant minutim—those endless refu- 
tations of impossible hypotheses—those exhaustive eatalogues of untenable 
‘explanations which oncumber 90 many of our Biblical commentaries. Both 
as {0 readings, renderings, and explanations, I hare given at least a definite 
conclusion, and indieated as briefly and comprehensively as possible the 
grounds om which it is formed. 

In oxeluding the enumeration of transient opinions, I have also avoided 
the embarrassing multiplication of needless references, When any German 
book bas born well translated I have referred to tho translation af it by its 
English title, and 1 have oxeladed in every way tho mere semblance of re- 
wesreh. In this work, as in tho Life of Christ, 1 have mado large use of 
lastrations from Hebrew literature. ‘The Talmud is becoming better known 
everyday; the Mishna is open to the study of every scholar in the mag- 
nificent work of Surenhusias; and the most important treatises of the 
Gemara—such as tho Berachéth and the Abhoda Zara—aro now accessible to 
all, in Prench and German translations of great learning and accuracy. 1 
have diliguntly scarched the works of various Jewish scholars, such as Jost, 
Griiz, Schwab, Weill, Rabbinowics, Doutsch, Derenbourg, Munk, and others; 
ot I have had two great advantages—first, in the vory full collection of 
Jaerages from every portion of the Talmad, by Mr. P. J. Horson, in his 
‘Tulmadie Commentaries on Genesis and Exodus—an English translation of 
the former of which is now in the press—and, secondly, in tho fact that overy 
single Talmudic reference in the following pages has been earefully verified 
bya learned Jewish clergyman—tho Rev. M. Wolkenberg, formerly a mis- 
siennry to the Jows in Bulgaria. All scholars are aware that references to 
the Gemara are fn general of a most inaccurate and uncertain character, bab 
T hare rvason to hope that, apart, it may bo, from a fow accidental errata, 
avery Hobraie reforenco in the following pages may bo received with absolute 
rellation, 

‘The most pleasant part of my task remains, It is to offer my hoartfelt 
thanks to the many friends who have belped me to rovine the following: pages, 
ue Davo given mo the benefit of their kind suggestions, To one frinnd in 
particular—Mr, ©. J. Monro, Inte Fellow of Trin. Coll., Cambeidge—I owe 
the feat expression of my sincerest gratitude. ‘To the Rov. J. LL Davies ana 
the Rev, Prof. Piamptre Tam indebted for an amount of labour and trouble such 
as It can bo the Lnypincss of fow authors to recvive from scholars at ouco 60 
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competent and so fally occupied by public and private duties. From the Very 
Rey. the Dean of Westminster; from Mr. Walter Loaf, Fell. of Trin. Coll, 
Cambridgo, my frignd and former pupil; from tho Rev, J. 8. Kempe, Rector 
of St. James's, Piccadilly; from Mr, R. Garnett, of the British Museum, 
and from my valued colleagues in the parish of St. Margaret's, tho Roy, H. 
TL Montgomery and the Rev. J. 8. Northeote, I have received valuable 
advice, or kind assistance in the laborious task of correcting the proof-sheets, 
The Bishop of Durham had kindly looked over the first few pages, and but 
for his elevation to his present high position, I might have derived still fur- 
thor benefit from his wide learning and invariable kindness. If my book fail 
‘to achieve the purposes for which it was written, I shall at least have enjoyed 
‘tho long weeks of Inbour spent in the closost study of the Word of God, and 
next to this I shall valeo tho remembrance that I received from so many 
friends, a solf-sacrificing kindness which I had so little right to expect, and 
am #0 little able to repay. 

I desire also to express my best obligations to my Publishers, and tho 
gentlemen connectoi with their firm, who have spared no labour in seeing 
those volumes through the press. 

After having received such ungrodging aid it would be ungratefnl to 
dwell on the disadvantages in the midst of which this book las been written, 
I have done my best under the cireumstances in which a task of such dimen- 
sions was alone possible; and though I have fallen far short of my own ideal 


—though I am deeply conscions of the many necessary imperfections of my 
work—thongh it is hardly possible that I should have eseaped errors in 
book involving so many handreds of references and noceasitating the exami- 
nation of #0 many critical and exegetical questions—I still hope that theso 
volumes will be acceptod as furnishing another part of a humble but faithfal 
‘endeavour to enable those who read them to acquire a more thorough know. 
ledge of large portion of the Word of God. 


FP. W. FARRAR. 


‘Br. Manoaner's Recrosy, 
1579. 
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LIFE AND WoRK OF St. PAUL. 
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Book F. 
THE TRAINING OF THE APOSTLE. 


CHAPTER I, 
INTRODUCTORY, 
Aralos teroyit wx derly obrer—Acts ix. 15. 


OF tho twelve men whom Jesus chose to be His companions and heralds 
during the brief years of His earthly ministry, two aloue can be said to have 


|, indiented the distinctions of their charsetcr, and the pre-eminence 
of their gifta, Jolin was callod a Son of Thunder; Skmon was to be known 
to all ages as Kophas, or Poter, the Apostle of the Foundation stone. To 
Peter was grinted the honour of authoritatively admitting tho first nueireum- 
elsnd Gentile, om equal terms, into the brotherhood of Christ, and ly has ever 
heen regarded as the main pillar of the early Church! John, on tue other 
hand, is the Apostle of Lovo, the favourite Apostle of the Mystic, the eboson 
Bynngotist of those wlioso inward adoration rises above the level of ontward 
forms, Poter as tho first to reeognise thy Eterual Christ, Joba as the chosen 
frienil of tho living Josus, are tho two of that first order of Apostles whore 
samies mppenr to luman eyes to shine with tho beightest lusteo upon thaso 

Awelve preciias stoves which are the foundations of the New Jornsalom? 
Yok there was another, to whom was entrusted a wider, a more fruitful, a 
more laborious mission; who was to foam more nuineroms churches, to 
fntenws nutferings, to ntirnct to the fold of Christ a vaster multitude 
‘of followers, On the brond shoulders af St, Potor rested, at first, the apport 
‘and defemos of the now Society ; yot his endurance was not tested so terribly 
ws thal of him on whom foll daily tho care of all tho churches” St. John 
was the last survivor of the Apostles, and hoe barely escaped sharing with bis 
other thu glory of being one of the carliest martyrs; yot nven his life of 
Jong exile nnd heavy tribulations was afar low awful trisl than that of him wha 
‘cotinted it but o light nod momentary afliiction to “dia daily,” to be “in 
denths oft."* A third typo of tho Apostolato wns necessary, Bosties tho 
Aponte uf Catholicity ani the Pape of Love, the Church of Christ needed 

wls0 the Apostle of Progress 
V Pet i 48, ¥Gal. i. 9. * Rov, xxi, 4. 
o 41 Gon, xv, SL; 2Cen, xi 23, 
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burst the gates of brass, and break the bars of iron in sunder with which 
the Papacy had imprisoned for 60 many centuries the souls which God 


unfrequently in the providence of God that the 
systom has boon bred and teaincd in the inmost 
which he was destined to shake or to destroy. Snkys 


; Wesloy and Whitefield were clergymen of the Church of England, 
was not otherwise with St. Paul ‘The vietorions enemy of heathen 
philosophy snd heathen worship had passed his Loyhood amid the heathen 
surroundings of a philosophic city. The deadliest antagonist of Judaic 
was by birth a Hebrew of the Hebrews. The dealor of tho 
death-wound to the spirit of Pharisaism was a Phariseo, a son of Pharisees ;* 
had been brought up from his youth at Jerusalem at the fect of Gamaliel ;* 
Iind been faught according to the perfect manner of the law of the fathors; 
had lived “ after the most strnitest sect” of the Jewish service? As his work 
differed in many respects from that of the other Apostlos, so his training was 
wholly unlike theirs. Their earliest years had been spent in tho villages of 
Gennemreth and the fisher-huts on the shores of the Sea of Galilee; his 
crowded ghetto of a Pagan enpital. ‘They, with few exceptions, 
neither of commanding genius nor strongly marked characteristics; 
@ man of intense individuality and marvollous intellectual power. 
were “unlearned and igoorant,” untrained in the technicalitios, in- 
in the methods, which parol among the Jaws for thoologic 
had sat asa “diseiplo of the wise”* at the feet of the most 
tho Rabbis, and had been selected as the inquisitorial agent 
and Sanhedrists because be surpassed his contensporaries in 
for the traditions of the schools. 

the man whose carcor will best enable as to understand the 
Christianity upon tho darkness alike of Jow and Gentilo; the 
loosed Chritianity from the corements of Judaisw, and inspired 
Paganism with joy and hops, ‘Tho study of his life will 
oar minds  fullor concoption of the extreme nobleness of the 
the truths which he lived and died to teach, And we must 
that life, as far as possible, without traditional biss, and with the 
‘determination to seo it as it appeared to his contemporarics, ns it appeared 
to Paul himeolf, “For if bo was # Paul,” says St, Chrysostom, “he also 
WAS & man,"—nay, more than this, his very infirmitios enhanced his 
grinlnéss, Ho stands infinitfly above the need of indisnriminate panegytic. 

’ tree 5 we . 5 }, Syr., 
nn our f te tnd poe . reading. a Ronpoanlion (0 A B, ©, Syr., Vulg.); 

fyurecie le rather “calt,” “external service,” than “religion.” 

howe forakoee ated privikeges the Talzauil is fall. 
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from all human weakness—if we look at | 
: oto suppose that they ever fell short 
of his own Keal—we not only describe an impossible character, but we 
contradict his own reiterated testimonies. It is not a sinless example which 
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may seem strange if L any that we know the 
fnwont dopths. It is true that, benidos a fow scatter! remnante of eoclesi- 


‘ae 


‘still bo regarvled as fairly disputable, if I did mot hope to state 
some of the reasons whieh appear sufficient to jastify my doing #0; aud that 
if in any cases the genuineness or proper superstription of any Epistle, or part 
of an Epistle, socms to me to be & matter of uncertainty, I shall feol no heaite- 
tion in oxprossing wach an opinion. Of the Acts of the Apostles I shall have 
various opportunities to speak incidentally, and, without entering on any 


SS Paernites. Soe 
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separate defonce of the book against the assaults of modern erities, I will at 
present only express my conviction that, oven if wo admit that it was “an 
ancient Eirexieon,” intended to check the strife of parties hy showing that 
there had boon no irreconcilable opposition between the views and ordinances 
of St. Peter and St. Panl;—evoa if we concedo the obvious principle that 
whenever thors appears to be any contradiction between the Acts and the 
Epistles, the authority of the latter must be considered paramount j—nay, 
‘even if we acknowledge that subjective and artificial considerations may have 
bad some influence in the form and constraction of the book ;—yet the Acts of 
the Apostles is in all its main outlines a gonuino and trustworthy history, Let 
it be granted that in the Acts we haye a picture of essontial unity betwoen the 
followers of the Judaic and the Pauline sebools of thought, which we might 
‘eanjocture from the Epistles to have been leas harmonious and undisturbed; 
let it be granted that in the Acts we more than once see Paul acting in & way 
which frum the Epistles we should @ priori have deemed unlikely, Even 
these concessions are fairly disputable; yet in granting them wo only say 
what is in itself sufficiently obvious, that both records are cunfessedly frag- 
mentary. They aro fragmentary, of course, because neither of them even 
profésses to give us auy continous narrative af tho Apostle’s life. ‘That life 
speaking—only known (o us at intervals during its central and 

Tater poricd, botwoen tho years A.D. 36 and A.D. 66. Ibis likes mannseript 
of whick thy leginning and the end are irrcooverably lost. It is like one of 
those rivers which spring from unknown sources, and sink into the yround 
before they have roachiod tho sea. But more than this, how incomplete is our 
Knowledge even of that portion of whieh these reeords aud notices remain! Of 
this fact we can have no more overwhelming proof than wo may derive from 
reading that " Iliad of woos,” tho famous passayo of tho Seconil Epistle to the 
Corinthians, where, driven against bis will by the elumnies of his enomies to 
an appearance of leastfulnens of which the vory notion was abhorrent to him, 
ho is forced to write » summary sketch of what- he had douo and sufferod* 
‘That cummcration is given long befor the end of his career, and yot of the 
an and dangers there mentioncd no less than eleves are not once 
fo fa he Acta, though many others are there mentioned whieh wore 
tubecquent to that and asumerntion, Not one, for instance, of the five seourg- 
Tnge with Jowish thongs is referred to by St. Luke; one only of the threo 
with Roman rods; not one of tho throo shipwrecks, though a Inter one 

fae, ly dotalled; no allusion to the night and day in the dep; two 
only of what St, Clement tells us were seven imprisonmonts? There aro even 
‘whole elassos af porils to which tho writer af the Acts, though he was certainly 
at ane tind & companign of St, Paol, makes no allusion whatevor—as, for 
tnstance, the perils of rivars, the porits of robbers, the perils in thn wilderness, 
the perils among false brethren, the hunger, tho thirst, tho fasting, the cold, 
‘Wha uakednnss, And thoso, which aro thus passod over without notice in the 


Hy Look prorat writen sbout AD. Of, nearly tem youn before hi doth, 
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fioretelh ‘bo mnde to bear on # consecutive biography ; and 

which gives us tho carlier stage of his views and ex- 

had set foot on European soil. It is, then, idle to assume 

that either of our sources must be rejected as untrustworthy because it presents 


a shade of inconsistency over tho character of the great Apastlo, 
there is no such instance which, however interpreted, doos not find its support 
and justification in his own undoubted works. If mon of great learaing, 
‘ominence, and acuteness had not assumed the contrary, it might have seemed 
superfluous to sy that tho records of history, and the experiences of daily life, 
farnish us with abandant instances of lives narrated with perfect honesty, 
though they have been presented from opposite points of view ; and of events 
whieh appear to be contradictory only because the point of reeoncilement 
between them has been forgotten. Further than this, tho points of contact 
between the Acts and the Epistles aro namberless, and it must suffice, once for 


objections which have been brought against the credibility of tho Acts of the 
Apostles, would be a todions and interminable task; but tho actual narrative 
of the following pages should exhibit a decisive answer to them, unless it cam 
be shown that it fails to combine the sepamte dag, or that the attempt to 
combine them has led to incongruous and impossible results. 

T believe, then, that wo have enough, and more than enough, atill left to us 
toshow what manner of life Paul lived, and what manner of man ho was. A 
biography sketched in oatlino is often more true and more useful than one 


4 I do not reckon the Epistle to the Hebrews, belioving i to be the work of Apollog, 
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that ocenpies Hteelf with minute detail. We do not in reality know more of a 
grest man beenuse we happen to know tho petty cirenmstances which made up 
is daily existence, or becatsse a mistaken admiration has handed down to 
Wei ity the promisenous commonplaces of his ordinary correspondence. 
ed a tnan truly when we know him at his greatest and his best; we 

for ourselves and for the world when we see him in the 

aetna his career, on tho loftiest summit, and in tho fullest glory 
of his life, There are lives which may be instructive from their very littlenoss, 
and it may be well that the biographers of such lives should enter into detail. 
But of tho best and greatest it may be omphatically assertod that to know 
more about them would only be to know less of them. It is quite possible 
that if, in the case of one so sensitive and so impetuous as St, Paul, a minuto 
and servile record had prosorved for us every hasty expression, every fugitive 
note, every momentary fall below the loftiest standard, the small souls 
which ever rejoice at nocing the noblest af their race degraded, oven for 
‘an instant, to tho same dead level as themselves, might havo found some 
things over which to glory. That such must have boen the result we may 
infer from the energy and sincerity of selfeondemnation with which tho 
Apostle recognises ais own imperfections. But auch miscrable records, oven 
had they been entirely trathfal, would only havo obseared for us the trao Paul 
—Paul a8 he stands in the light of history; Paul as he is preserved for ns in 
tho records of Christianity; Panl onergotic as Poter, contemplative as 
John; Paul the hero of unselfishness; Paul tho mighty champion of spiritual 
freedom ; Paula groater preacher than Chrysostom, a greater missionary than 
Xavier, a greator roformer than Luthor, a greater theologian than St. Thomas 
of Aquinum; Paul the inspired Apostle of the Gentiles, the slave of the Lord 


CHAPTER IL 
BOYMOOD IN A HEATHEN CITY. 
> Ode Sefuow wdheat eodlegt.—Acra xxl. 29. 
Tiovan we eannot state with porfect necaracy the date either of the birth or 
death of tho great Apostle of the Gentiles, both may be inferred within 
narrow fete W When bo is first mentionod, on the ovcasion of Stephen's 


miartyniom, he is called @ young man,‘ and when he wrote tho Epistle to 
Philimon be calls himself Paul tho aged.* Now, although the words rcavias 


‘ 

Pham ‘erm 94,18 sh neald, indeed, be, mentions shat whether we reed 
soorfeers, the mean: sn ambassador, ay, and now even ® 
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and sperftrys wore nsed vaguely in ancient times, and thongh the exact limita 
indeterminate then 


man when he wrote from his Roman prison at the ago of threescore years. 
tis, therefore, tolerably certain that ho was born during tho first ten years 
of oarers, and probable that he was born about A.D, 3. Since, then, our 
received Dionysian era is now known to be four years too early, the birth of 
Gimiet's greatest follower happened in the same decade as that of our Lord 


But all the circumstances which eurronnded the cradle and infancy of the 


‘no wafficient reason to doubt tho entire accuracy of the ox 
Tarsus,” which is attributed to St, Paul in his Hebrew » 
risted multitude from the steps of the Tower of Antouia* 
that the spooches in the Acts could not have attained to verbal exactness may 
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is mixed up with what appears to bo a flagrant anachronisin as to the 

Giscala was destroyed? Tt is, however, worthy of attention. 

his thorovgh familiarity with the Holy Land, in which 

many yearn of his life, has preserved for us several authentic 

tradition, and we may foel sure that he would not arbitrarily 

Welief founded upon s distinct statement in the 

If in this matter pure invention had been at work, 

that any one should have singled out for distinc. 

spot as Giscala, which is not oneo mentioned in tho 

ire its sole notoriety from its connexion with the 

therefore, fairly assume thal the tradition mentioned 

that the parents or grand-parents of St. Paul 

from some cause or other—thoegh it cannot 

tradition assigned—been compelled to migrate 
capital of Pagan Cilicia, 

it holps, as St. Jerome himself points out, to explain 

Paul, on every possible occasion, assumes and glories 

tithe not only of "an Israclite,$* which may be regarded as « " name 

Wat also of “a Hobrow"—“a Hebrew of the Hebrows.”"# 

ifs proper and technical sense, the word “ Hebrew” is 

ito of ** Hollenist,”¥ and St. Paul, if brought up at Tarsus, 

ly bo regarded as aJow of the Dispersion—a Jow of that 

‘when they were not ignorant of Hebrow—as even the 

sometimes were—still spoke Greck as their native 

, of conte, bo maid that St, Paul usoa tho word Hebrow 

and that he meant to imply by it that ho was not 

extent that, for instance, even so learned and 

» With all his great ability, did mot know 

Surman lias crrumlgrert I has boon natin 
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10 THE LIFE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL. 
either the Biblical Hebrew or the Aramale vernacular, which was still called. 


upou the site, Tho natural features of the eity, indeed, remain 

the fortilo plain still surrounds it; the snowy mountains of the chain 
‘Tanrus still look down on it; tho bright swift stream of the Oyduus still 
refreshes it.” But with these scenes of beanty and majesty we are the less 
concerned, beeanse they seem to have had no influence over the mind of the 
youthful Saul. We ean well imagine how, in nature differently constituted, 
they would have been like # continual inspiration; how they would have: 
melted into tho vory imagery of his thoughts; how, again and again, im 
crowded cities and foul prisons, they would have 


“Flachod upon that inward eye 
‘Which is the bliss of solitude.” 


‘The scents in which the whole life of David had been spent were 
ainjestic, as well as far less varied, than many of those in which the 
Paul was cast; yet tho Psalms of David aro a very handbook of 


whole visible universe is but one vast House of God, in which, like 
aministrants, the fire and hail, suow and vapour, wind and storm, fulfil His 
word. With St, Paul—though he, too, is well aware that "the invisible 
things of Him from the creation of the world are clearly visible, being appro- 
Poo co of Hebrew in gree niitad, ee 
Palatine woul for toe wel part bo cble to uslomtend be ii Mf not In tho origina 
Holmes, st say rate throngh toe abt of « 


in 1 Cor, iil 19; Gor, vil 18 2 Tin, i 10, | Whether there existed any 
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hended by tho things that Ho hath made, even His ternal powor and divinity” 
—yet to him this was an indispatable axiom, not a conviction constantly 
renewed with admiration and delight. ‘There are few writers who, to judgo 
solely frum their writings, seem to have been less moved by the béauties of tho 
external world. Though ho had sailed again and again across the blue Medi- 
ferrantan, and mast have been familiar with the beauty of those Isles of 


“ Wher burning Sappho loved and sung, 
‘Whero grew the arts of war and peace, 
‘Whorw Delos ross, and Phovbas eprung ;"* 


thongh he had again and again traversed the pino-clad gorges of the Asian 
hills, and seen Ida, and Olympus, and Parnassus, in all their majesty; though 
‘his life bad hoon endangerod in mountain torrents and stormy waves, and ho 
must have often wanilered as a chili along tho banks of his native stream, to 
866 the place where it roars in cataracts over its rocky course—his soul was 80 

absorbed in the mighty moral and spiritual truths which it was his 
great mission to proclaim, that not by ono verse, scarcely oven by a singlo 
expression, in all his lettors, does he indicate the faintest gleam of delight or 
woniler in tho glories of Nature. ‘There is, indoed, an exquisite passage in his 
spooch at Lystra on the gooduess of “tho living God, which made heayen and 
earth, and the res,anid all things that are therein,” and “ loft not Himself with- 
out witness, in thet He did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness."4/ But in this ease 
Barnnbas had some sharo in the addross, which evon if it do not, as has been 
-conjoctured,* refer to tho fragment of some choral song, ix yet, in tone and 
substance, directly analogous to passages of the Ohl Testament? And apart 
‘from this allasion, Peannot find a single word which shows that Paul had even 
the suzallost susceptibility for the works of Nature. Thoro are souls in whieh 
the burning bent of some transfusing purpose calcines every othor thought, 
every othur desire, avory other admiration ; and St. Paul's was one. His lifo 
was absarbingly, if not aolely and oxclusively, tho spiritual lifo—the life which 
fs utterly dod to every other interest of tho groailagy aa travailing creation, 
the lifo hid with Christ in God. He sees the universe of God only as it is 
‘riflocted in the heart and fifo of man. It is true—as Humboldt has shown in 
Hie Cosmor—that what ia called the sentimental love of Naturo is a modern 
rathoe than on ancient fooling.’ In St. Paul, however, this indifference to the 


the Athenivn youth at Soerates' 
Of the Phaedrma, § 10, 3 ux é 
ander, 
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outer world is neithor duo to his antiquity nor to his Semitic birth, but 
to his individnal character. ‘The potty of the Old ‘Testament is {ull of the 
‘andl eon. 


adopted: 
But if St. Paul dorived no traceable influence from the 


neighbouring sea mingled with the many and varied tones of his im; 

utterance, othor results of this providential training may bo easily obsorved, 

both in his language and in his life. _ 
‘Tho very position of Tarsus made it a centre of commercial 

political power, Situated on a navigable stream, by whieh it 

with the casteramost bay of tho Moditerranean, and lying on a fruitful 
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Te was bere tlat Cleopatra held thet famous mecting with tho Roman 
‘Triumvir which Shakspeare has immortalised, when she rowed up the silver 


and 
Sree “The barge sho set in like ® burnished throon 
Burnt on the water; the poop was beaten gold, 
Purple the sails, and #0 perfumid that 
+ ‘The winds were love-sick with them.” 


Yot it continmed to flourish under the rule of Angustus, and enjoyed the dis- 
i immunis, Tt was 


ing” ani “sdultorating” the word of lifo;! and ha may havo borrowed « 
ametaphor from the names and marks of the owners stamped upou the goods 
which Jay upon the quays‘/and from tho carnost-money paid by the pur 
chasuendy It may even bare been the assembly of the free city which made 
‘him more readily adopt from the Septuagint that mame of Ecclesia for the 
‘Chareh of Christ's elect of which his Epistles furnish the earliest instances," 

‘Tt was his birth at Tarstes which also determinod the trade in which, during 
0 many days und nights of toil and self-denial, the Apostle earned his daily 
bread ete staple manufacture of tho city was the wearing, first into ropes, 
then into teut-covers and garmouts, of tho hair which was supplied in 
‘boundless quantities by the goat flocks of the Taurus As the making of 
these citicia was unskilled Labour of the couunonest sort, the trade of tent- 
miaker* was ono buth lightly ostocmed amd miserably paid. It must not, 
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however, be inferred from this that the family of St. Panl were people of low 
position. The learning of a trado was a duty enjoined by the Rabbis on the 
wish boy. The wisdom of the rule became apparent in 
aul, ax doubtless of hundreds besides,-when the changes and 
ances of life compelled him to carn his own livelihood by manual labour. It 
fron the edu provided for Panl by his parents, that they cuuld 
indeed have conjectured how absolutely their son wonld be reduced to 
pend ona toil so miserable and so unromunerative.? But thongh we see how 
much he felt the bunten of the wretched labour by which he determined to 
cara his own bread rather than trespass on the charity of his converts, yet it 
had one advantage in being so absolutely mechanical as to leave the thoughts 
eutirely free. While he plaited the black, strong-scented goat's hair, he might 
be acaring in thonght to the inmost heaven, or holding high converse with 
Apoliog or Aquila, with Luke or Timothy, on the loftiest themes which can 
exgace the tnind of man, 
Before seer fs further the intluence exercised by the birthplace on the 
























It must be admitted that we can ascertain but 
cir possession, hy whatever means, af the Roman citizenship—the 
“fact of their leaving Palestine, perhaps only a short time before Paal's 
eo unizs in the vast multitude of the Jews of the Dispersion— 
~~. that so many of St. Paul's * kinsmen™ bear Greek and Latin 
or in Ephesus. might, at first sight, lead us to sap- 
y Were of Hellenising tendencies, On the other hand, 
of the reasons which may have compelled them to leave 
acd we have only ste vaguest conjectures as to their Possession of 

ii that evvyereze means “ kinsmen” in our 
fellow-conntrymen.”¢ it was 
thes adopted daring their 
wus and the others, whom be 
Rousns, may all have been 
stance, may have been Jesus, 
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just as the real mame of Pas) was Sul? Howerer this may be, the thorough 
‘Hebraism of the family apprars im maxy ways Paal's father and rrandfaiber 
Ihad been Pharisees! and were. therefize. mast strict cbeervers af the Mosaic 
Jaw. They had so Bittle forgcctem their extraction from the tribe of Benjamin 
—oue af the two tribes which had remained faihfu] to the covemani—thet they 
called their sem Saul! partly perkaps becamse the mame, Eke Thentetes, moans 
~ asked ~ (of Gedi, and partiy beewnse it was the mame of that unfortaaste 


the age of thirteea, to be trained at the feet of Gamalicl They seem to have 
hhad a married danghter im Jeremlem. whose sca. cm ome memorable occasion, 
saved Paal's Efe? Though ther must have ordinarily used the Septuagint 
version of the Bible, from which the great majoriry of Ube A postie’s quotations 
are taken ' and from which mearit his whole theological phrassulogy is derived, 
they yet trained kim t> mse Aramaic as his mative umgur, and to read the 
Scriptarce—an accomplishment met ponsomed ty many kearmed Jewish 
Helleniste—im their own venerable orizinal Hedcew. 

‘That St. Paal was a ~ Hebraist~ the fullest sense of the ward is clear 
from almost every verse of his Episticn He reckams time by the Hebrew 
calendar. He makes constant allusion to Jewish costco, Jewish lows, and 
Jewish festivals His metaphors and turns of expression are derived with 
great frequency from that quict family Efe for which the Jews hare been im 
all ages distinguished. Though be writes in Greek, it is mot by amy moaas im 
the Greek of tbe schools* or the Greck which im syite of its occecioml 
antitheses and paromomesias, woald kave beem found tderable by the 
Thetoricians of kis mative ary. The famoes critic Longimes does indeed, if 
the pamage be gensine, praise him as the master of a dogmatic strie: Aes 





1 When a Greek or Roman mame bore ary resemblance in sound to a Jewish one. it 
he sonvenient Sir the Jew ss makes dil 8 
Sr a See ee 


~_ 4 It is found as a Hebrew mame in the Penta och ‘Gen xorvi X; xhri 0: Ex 
15; Nemb uxvi 13; but after tne dewth of King Seal i does met occur till the ume of 
the “poetic, and agnin laser in Jemcphos (Amt xx 9, § 
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Casier id dae fei ctanect iter xii, 13—which in our worsion 
is rendered, “Iwas not burdensome to you,” but appears to mean literally, “I 
did not benumb you ”—speaks of the numerous ecliciems of his atyle; and it 
th 


Tarsus was a city of advanced 

intellectually barbarous as it was morally despicable, 

The propor Janguage of Cilicia was a dialect of Phamician? and the Greck 
by some of the cities was so faulty as to have originated tho term 
eg ee eee ae impossible 


‘The residence of a Jew in a foreign city might, of course, tend to under- 
and make him indifferent to his hereditary enstoms, 


tee a Rare arg ieee 
language ry spoke; but, on the other hand, the 
Jews, a8 a nation, have ever shown au almost miraculous vitality, and so far 
from being donationalised by a home among tho heathen, have only beon 
‘confirmed in the intensity of their patriotism and their faith, We know that 
‘this had been the case with that mumerous and important body, the Jews 
‘of Tarsus, In this respect they diffored considerably from the Jews of 


in Tarsus—in this respect no unfitting burial-placo for 


‘was spocially 
Julian the Apostate. No ages are worse, no places more corrupt, than those 
‘that draw the iridescent film of an intellectual culture over the deep 
And this was the condition of Tarsus, Tho sent of a 


province so low in universal estimation that it was counted among the rple 
kéven nixera—the three most villainous k’s of antiquity, Kappadokia, 
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Kiltkia, and Krete. What religion there was at this period had chiefly 
assumed an orgiastio and oriental character, and the popular faith of many 
even in Rome was a strange mixture of Grock, Roman, Egyptian, Phrygian, 
Phamnician, and Jewish elements, The wild, fanatical onthusiaams of tho 
Eastern cults shook with new sensations of mud sensuality and weird super- 
stition the feeble and jated despair of Aryan Paganism. The Tarsian 
idolatry was composed of these mingled elements. Thore, in Plutarch’s time, 
‘e generation after St. Panl, the sword of Apollo, miraculously preserved from 
decay and rust, was still displayed. Hermes Eriounios, or the luck-bringer, 
atill appears, parso in hand, upon their coins, A2sculapius was still believed 
to nianifest his power and presence in the neighbouring Age.’ But the 
truditional founder of the city was the Assyrian, Sardanspalus, whose semi- 
historical existence was confused, in the then syncretism of Pagan worship, 
‘with various representatives of tho sun-god—the Asiatic Sandan, the Phani- 
¢ian Baal and the Grecian Herenles. The gross allusiveneas and origin of 
this wosbip, its connexion with the very types and ideals of Inxurions 
, unbounded gluttony, amd bratal licence, wore quite sufficient to 
awake the indignant loathing of each trac-hearted Jow; and these revolts of 
uatural antipathy in the hearts of a people in whom true religion has ever been 
united with personal purity would be intensifiod with patriotic disgust when 
they saw that, at the main festival of this degraded cult the effeminate 
and tho masculine Somiramis—each equally dotostable—wors 
worshipped with rites which externally resembled the pure and thankful 
Tejoieings of the Feast of Tabernacles. St. Pant must have witnessed this 
festival. Ho must have seen at Anchiale tho most defiant symbol of eynical 
contentmont with all which is morely animal in the statuo of Sardanapalns, 
represented as snapping his fingers while ho uttered the soutiment eagraved 
‘upon the pedestal— 
# Eat, drink, onjoy thyself ; tho rest ia nothing,”'® 
The result which sach spectacles and such sentiments bad left upon 
is mind bad not been one of tolerance, or of blunted sensibility to the 
horror of vil They had inspired, on the one hand, an overpowering 
“mouse of diggust; on the other, an overwhelming conviction, deepenod by 
observation, that montal perversity Jess to, and is in its turn 
Spearuel by, moral dogmdation; that error in the intellect involves am 
arror in tho life and in tho will; that the darkening of the 
understanding is inevitably associated with the darkening of tho soul 
anil and that out of such darkness spring the hidden things which 
fmmoral lives. He who would know what was the aspoct of 
Paganikm to one who bad secon it from his childbood upwards in its 
' J 
De Be oot Pyar) i se See, too, Plutarch, repi tuetamortar and 
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‘Tho state of affairs reenlting from tho social atmosphere which he proceeds, 
to deseribe fs as amusing as it is despicable. It gives us a glimpse of the 
professorial world in days of Pagan decadence; of a professorial world, 
not much as it now is, and often has been, in our English and Gorman 
Universitins, whore Christian brotherhood and miutmal esteem have taken 
the place of wretched rivalism, and where good and learned men devote 
their lives to “gazing on tho bright countenance of trath in the mild and 
flowy air af delightful studies,” bat as it was also in the days of the Poggios, 
Febolfos, and Politians of the Renaissance—cliques of jealous savans, narrow, 
selfish, unscrupulous, base, sceptical, impure—bursting with gossip, scandal, 
and spite. “The thrones” of these little ‘academic gods" were as 
mntually hostile and as universally degraded as those of the Olympian deities, 
in which it was, perhaps, » happy thing that they had ceased to believe. Ono 
illustrious professor cheated the Stato by stealing oil; another avenged himself 
on an opponent by epigrams; another by a nocturnal bespattering of his 
house; aid rhotorical jealoasies often ended in bloody quarrels, On this 
unedifying mpectacle of littleness in great places the people im general looked 
with admiring cys, and discussed tho potty diseords of these squabbling 
sophists as though they wera matters of historical importance? We ean well 
imagine how unutterably frivolous this apotheosis of pedantism would avpear 
toa sorions-minded and faithful Jew; anil it may have been his, Tarsian 
which ndded cmplasis to St. Paul's reiterated warnings—that 

tho wise men of heathendom, “ alleging themselves to be wise, became fools ;” 
that “they became vain in their disputings, and their unintelligent heart 
waa darkenod;'"? thst” the wisdom of this world is folly in the sight of God, 
for it is written, Ho who graspoth the wise in their own craftiness.” And 
“the Lord knoweth tho reasonings of tho wise that they arc vain."* 

But while be thus confirms his tenet, according to his usual custom, by 
Seriptural quotations from Job and tho Psalms, and elsewhere from Tsainh and 
Toreminh* bo reiterates again and again from hin own experienee that tho 
Greoks sok after wisdom anil regard the Cross as foollalinoss, yet that the 
thas men, and the weakness of God stronger than 

chosta the foolish thingy of the world to confouml 

base things of the work! to confound the mighty; and that 

of God, tho world by wisdom knew not God, 

the foolishness of the proclamation"*—for In his 


“hy the foolishness of the thing preached” to savo thom that believe. 
the boasted wisdom of the Grock and Rotman world was such as the yonng 
1 ; 
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neon, if their vory typo of sonselessness and foolishness was 
the converted Peul believed, then Panl at least—so he says iu 
passionate and scorafal irony—would choose for evor to be on the side of, 
cast in his lot with, to be gladly numbered among, the idiots and the 


“ He who hath felt the Spirit of the Highest 
‘Cannot confound, or doubt Him, or defy; 
Yea, with one voice, O world, though thon denicst, 
‘Stand thou om that side—for on this am I!” 


St. Paul, thon, was to the very heart a Jow- 
sympathy, a Jew innationality,a Jow in faith. 


sustained by the rhythms and imagery, as his soul itself was sustained by the 
thoughts and hopes, of his national literature—when we consider how the star 
of Abraham had seemed to shine on his cradle in a heathen land, and his boy- 
hood in the dim streets of unballowed Tarsus to gain froshness and sweetness 
“from the waving and rustling of the oak of Mamre''—wo ean understand 


dijon? 
sinned (Josh. vii. 11), but although ho hath sinned,” said Rabbi Abba bar Zavda, 
“ho is still Isrnel. Hence the proverb—A myrtle among nettles is still called 
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of Tarsus seat them in hundreds to dio, sword fn hand, amid the carnage of 
eaptured Jerasalom, and to shed their last blood to alake, if might be, the very 
embers of the conflagration which destroyed the Temple of their love. ‘Tho 
same patriotic burned in the spirit, the same blood flowed in the veins, not 
ouly of Saul the Phariseo, but of Pan! the priscner of the Lord. 

Tt will ho soon from all that we have said that wo wholly disagroo with 
those who have made it their favourite thesis to maintain for St. Paul the early 
acquisition of an advanced Hellenic culture, Hisstyle and his dialectiomethod 
havo been appealed to in arder to support this view2 His style, howover, ie 
‘that of a man who wrote In a pecoliar and provincial Greek, but thonght in 
Syrise; and his dislectical method is purely Rabbinic. As for his deep know- 

‘of heathen life, we may bo gure that it was not derived from books, but 
from the fatal wickedness of which he had been # daily witness. A Jew ins 
lieathen city needed no books to reveal to him the “depths of Satan.” In this 

bow startling a revelation to the modern world was tho indisputable 
evidence of the ruins of Pompeii! Who would have expected to find the 
infamica of the Dead Ses cities paraded with such infinite shamelessnoss in 
every street of alittle provincial town? What innocent snow could ever hide 
the guilty front of a life v0 unspeakably abominable ? Could anything short 
of tho earthquake have engulfed it, or of the voleano have burst itup? And 

if Pompeii was like this, we may judge, from tho works of Aristophanes and 
Athenwus, of Javenal and Martial, of Potronius and Apuleins, of Strato and 
which may be regarded as the “ pidces justificatives " of St. Paul's 

estimate of heatbendom—what Tarans and Ephesus, what Corinth and Milotus, 
were likely to have been. In days and countries when the darknoss was 80 
‘deep that the very deeds of darknoss did not need to hide themnselves—in days 
‘and citos where the worst vilencsses of idolatry were trampeted in its streets, 
‘nd sculptured in its market-placcs, and consecrated in its worship, and stamped 
upon ite coins—did Paul need Greek study to tell him the characteristics of a 
godless civilisation ? The notion of Baumgarten that, after his conversion, 
St. Paul earnestly studied Grock literaturo at Tarsus, with a view to his mission 
among the besthen—or that the “books” and parchments which he asked to 
‘bo sent to hin: from the house of Carpus at Troas,? were of this doseription— 
fs as proearions as the fancy that his parents sont him to bo educated at Jora- 
‘ealent is order to connteract tho commencing sorcery oxercised ovor his 
imagination by Holleuic studies. Gamaliel, it is true, was one of the fow 
Rabbis who took the Liberal and enlightened view about the permissibility of 
the Chokmah Joranith, or * wisdom of tho Greeks "—ono of tho fow who held 
the dosirabitity of not wholly dissovering tho white tallith of Shem from tho 
ab aad Japhet? Bat, on the one band, nolther would Gamalicl 
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have bad that false toloration which seems to think that “ the oinfment of iT 


portions of Grock letters, if even these? But who that has read St. Panl ean 
Loliove that he has ever studied Homer, or Alschylus, or Sophocles ? Wie 
had dove s0, would there—in a writer who often “ thinks in 

have been no touch or trace of any reminiscence of, or allusion etre | 


splendid guesses of the Phacdo? Nothing eau bemce el 
than that he had never been subjected to a classic training. His Greek is not 
the Grock of the Atticists, nor his rhetoric the rhetoric of the schools, nor his 
logic tho logic of the philosophers, It is doubtfal whether the ineoraparable 
enorgy and individuality of his style and of his reasoning would not haye been 
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merely enfeebled and conventionalised if he bad gone through any prolonged 
Seer Fan wy ening hick the Dopey of Teer onl hare ime 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SCHOOL OF THE RABBI. 

"Heobrare ‘vip the duty draocpopriy wore tr "lavBaloug, See ee 
de re") thn modAobs avewdixiéras dv rip pleas pov.—Gat. 3, 13, 14, 

“Let thy house be = place of resort for the wis , and cover thyself with the 
ast of thei fovt, and driuk their wards with thirstiness,"—Pirke Abhich, i, 4, 

“The world was created for the make of the ‘Thorah.”—Nadarie, 32, 1. 

“Whoever is busied in tho law for its own make is worth the whole world,"— 
Penex BR, Mure, 1. 


So far, then, we havo attempted to trace in dotail, by the aid of St, Paul's 
‘own writings, the degree and the character of those influences which wero 
exercised upon his mind by the early years which he spent at Tarsns, modified 

or decpewed as thoy must have been by lang intercourse with beathens, and 
with converts from heatbeudom, in lator years. And already we have seen 
alumlant reason to Wolieve that the impressions which he received from 
Hellenism wero comparatively suporfieia! nnd fugitive, while those of his 
Hobrale training and nationality worked deep among the vory bases of his 
life, It is this Hebraic uido of his character, 90 important to any under- 
standing of his life and writings, that wo must now endeavoar to trace aud 


‘That St. Paul was a Roman citizon, that ho could go through the world 
snd nay in his own defence, when needfal or possible, Civis Romanus awn, is 
tated eo distinctly, anil uniter circumstances 60 manifestly probable, that the 

faet stands nbore all doubt, ‘Therm aro, indeod, some difficulties about it 
eh fndueo many German theologians quictly to deny its truth, and attri- 
Tuto tho statement to a dosire on tho part of tho author of the Acts “to 
reermmend St, Panl to tho Romans as a native Roman,” or “ to remove the 
‘that the originators of Christendom had been enemios of the Roman 

State.” This true that, if St. Paul was « free-born Roman citizen, his legal 
rights an pstablishod by the Lox Poreia? must, aecorting to his own state- 
aient, lave boom cight times violated at the time when he wrote the Second 


ang aR *The Style of St. Paul; " Excurms U1, “ Rhotoris of 9. ¥ 
"Tho Chissie Quotations aud Allusions of St. Pasl,” [may sun np 
red thee tamaye by stating that St. Paul hid but n slight noqualntonce 
por. Wu that he had very probably attended scame clomentary elas 
bad gained a tincture of Greek rhetoric, and pomibly even ef 
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the Corinthians ;* Ce ee 
by his direct appeal. Five of these, however, were ; 
; and what we have already said, as woll as what we shall say 


Roman 
of the privileges which Roman citizenship entailed, was also aware that, on 
turbulent occasions and in remote places, the plea might be summarily seb 
aside in the ease of those who were too weak or too obsenre to support it, If 
‘nuder the full glare of publicity in Sicily, and when the rights of the“ Civitas” 
‘were rare, a Verres could contemptnously ignore them to an extent much 
more revolting to the Roman senso of dignity than seourging was—then very 
Tittle diffieulty remains in reconciling St. Paul’s expression, “ Thrice was T 
beaten with rods,” with the claim which he put forth to the prmtors of 
i and to the chilinrch at Jerusalem. How St, Paul's father or grand~ 
father obtained the highly-prizod distinction we luve no means of 
Po eaiiny dah seb lots any cna ana ctean ot Ticaeaden pe 
it Jerusalem, knowing that St, Paul camo from Tarsus, would have known 
that he had also the rights of a Roman, But Tarsus was not » Colonia ora 
Municipivn, bat only an Urbs Libera; and this privilege, bestowod upon it 
hy Augmatus, did not involve any claim to tho Civitas, Tho franchisa may 
either have boon purchased by Paul's father, or obtained as a reward for some 
sorviees of which no trace remains.* When Cassius punished Tarsus by & 
heavy fine for having embraced the side of Antony, it is said that many 
‘Tarsians were sold as slaves in order to pay the money; and ono conjocture 
is that St. Paul's father, in his early days, may havo been one of these, aud 
may have been first emancipated and then presented with the Ciwifay during 
a residence at Romo. The conjecture ix just possiblo, but nothing more, 

At any rate, this Roman citizenship is not in any way inconsistent with 
his constant claim to the purest Jewish descent; nor did it appreciably affect 
is character, ‘The father of Saul may have been glad that ho possessed an 
inalienable right, transimissiblo to his son, which would protect him is many 

thoso perils which were only too possible in such times; but it made no 
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‘tha training which he gave to the young Sanl, or in tho destiny 
outfor him. That training, as wo can clearly see, was tho 
of every Jewish boy. “Tho prejudices af the Pharixnic 

has been said, “surrounded his eradlo; his Judaism grew like the 
mustard-tree in the Gospel, and intolerance, fanaticism, national hatred, pride, 


exiti—exviii.) in whole or in part. At six be would go to his“ vineyard.” as the 
Inter Rabbis called their schools At ten ho woald begin to steady those 
earlier and simpler developments of the oral law, which were afterwards 
eollected in the Mishna. At thirteen he would, by a sort of “ confirmation,” 
become a “Son of the Commandmeat,”* At fifteen he would be trained in 
yot more minuto and bardensomo halazhéth, amalogows to those whieh ulti- 
moutely filled the vast mass of tho Gemara, At twenty, or earlior, like every 
orthodox Jew, he would marry. During many years he would be ranked 
SERRE see ro malaly tempted withthe tration 


‘Tt-was itt studies and habits like these that the young Saul af ‘Tarsus grew 
up to the age of thirteen, which was the ago at which a Jewish boy, if he were 
destined for the position of a Rabbi, entered the school of some great mastor. 
Vho mastor among whose pupils Saul was enrolled was tho famous Rabbon 
Gamualipl, » son of Rabban Simeon, and o grandson of Hillel, “a doctor of 
‘the law had in roputation among all the poople.”’* There were only seven of 
the Rabbis to whom the Jows gare the tithe of Rabbau, and three of these 
were Gamalivls of this family, who each im turn row to the high distinction 
of Nash, or Prosilent of the School Gatwanliot L, like his grandfather | 
‘Hillel, beld tho senvewhat anousalous position of a liborsl Phariseo, A Pharisee 
fn henrifelt xoal for tho traditions of his fathors’ ho yet had none of the 
narrow exclusiveness which characterised Shanmal, the rival of his grand- 
Mather, ant the hard schoo! which Shammai had founded. His liberality of 
{intellect showed itsolf in the permission of Pagan literature; his Langenoss of 
heart in the tolerance whieh breathes through his speech before tho Sanhedrin. 


v, 
vie 4-0; but also xi, 13~27 ; Nom, xv. S741, 
¥, 21. B20 too Dr, Glusburg’s excellent article on “ Educathen* in 
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‘Thor is no authority for the tradition that he was a secret Christian, but wa 
zee from the numerous notices of him in the Talmad, and from the sayings 
there aseribed to him, that he was a man of exactly the character which we 
should infer from the brief notice of him and of his sentiments in the Acts 
of the Apostles. In both sonrees alike we seo a humane, thoughtful, bisch- 
minded, and religious man—a man of sufficient culture to elevate him above: 
vulgar passions, and of sufficient wisdom to see, to state, and to act upon the 
broad principles that hasty judgments are dangerously liable to error; that 
there is a strength and majesty in truth which needs no aid from perseen- 
tion; that a light from hesyen falls upon the destinies of man, and that by 
that light God “ shows all things in the slow history of their ripening.” 

At the feet of this eminent Sanhedrist sat Sant of Tarsus in all pro- 
bability for many years;* and though for a time the burning zeal of his 
temperament may haye earried him to excesses of intolerance in whieh he 
was untrue to the best traditions of his school, yet, since the sunlight of the 
graco of God ripened in his soul the Intent seeds of all that was wise and 
tender, we may beliove that somo of those germs of charity had beon 
implanted in his heart by his eminent teacher, So far from seeing any 
improbability in the statement that St. Paul had been a scholar of Gamaliel, 
it seems to me that it throws a flood of light on the character and opinions of 
the Apostle. With the exception of Hillel, there is no one of the Jewish 
Rabbis, so far as we see them in the light of history, whose virtnes made him 
botter suited to bo a teacher of a Sant, than Hillel's grandson. We must bear 
in mind that the dark side of Pharisaism which is yay before us in the 
Gospels—the common and current Pharissism, half hypocritical, half 
mechanical, snd wholly selfish, which justly incurred the blighting flash of 
Christ's denunciation—was not the only aspect which Pharisaism coald wear, 
‘When wo speak of Phatisaism we mean obedience petrified into formalism, 
religion degraded into ritual, morals cankered by casnistry; we moan the 
trinmph and perpetuity of all the worst and weakest elements in religions 
party-spirit, But there were Pharisees and Pharisees. ‘The New ‘Testament 
furnishes us with » favourable picture of the candor and wisdom of = 
Nicodemus and a Gamalicl, In tho ‘Talmud, among many othor stately 
figures who walk in a peace and righteousness worthy of tho mea which 
sprang from Abraham, wo sco the lovable and noble characters of « Hilla) of 
s Simeon, of s Chajs, of « Juda “the Holy.” It was when be thought of 
such as those, that, oven long aftor his conversion, Paul could exclaim before 
tho Sanhedrin with no sense of shame or contradiction— Men aud brethren, 
T am « Pharisee, 3 son of Pharisees.” He would be tho more ablo to make 
this appeal beeanso, at that moment, be was expressly referring to the 
iar Recon. Clem. | 68; Phot. Cod. 171, p. 109; Thilo, Cox. aApoer. p. 501 (Meyer ad 

 Neta Suit 3. The Jewish Rabbis sat on lefty chars, and their aot at theie 
feet, either on tho ground or on benches. There is no vatiines pease forte ‘the tradition 
that up till the time of Gamaliel’s death it kad been the custom for the pupils to stand: 
(2 Kings il 3; iv. 38; Dab. Samhade, vil. 2; Biseos, p77.) 
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resurrection of the dead, which has been too sweepingly characterised as “ the 
ons doctrine which Paul the Apostle borrowed from Saul the Pharises.” 
‘Tt is both interesting, and for the study of St. Paul's Epistles most 
6S si he aghast redtbeel teed lonhiberearine 
intellect, Much that he learnt during early manhood continued to be, till the 
Inst, an exsontial part af his knowlodge and experience. To the day of his 
death he neither denied nor underrated the advantages of the Jew; and first 
among those advantages he placed the possession of “ the oracles of God.” 
‘He bad begun the study of those Scriptures at the age of six, and to them, 
and the elneidations of them which had been gathered during many centuries 
in the schools of Judaiam, he had devoted the most studious years of his life. 


knowledge 
grent had been bis familiarity with them from earliest childhood. From the 
Pentatewch, from the Prophets, and above all from the Pualter, he pot only 
quotes repeatedly, advancing at ench step of the arnguiment from quotation to 
quotation, ax though without these his argument, whieh is often in reality 
quite independent of them, would Iack authority; but he also quotes, as is 
evident, fram memory, and often into one bricf ‘quotation weaves the verbal 
Teminincences of several passages? Like all Hellenistic Jews he uses tno 
‘Greek version of the LXX., but he had an advantage over most Hellenists in 
Knowledge of the original Hobrow which sometimes stands him in good 
stead. Yet though he ean refer to the original when occasion requires, the 
LXX. was to bim as mach “the Bible” as our English version is to ms; and, 
many Christian writers, ho know it so well that his 


coloured by its expressions. 
And the controversial use which ho makos of it in very remarkable, It 


oracles, which might not anly be cited in matters of doctrine, 
‘Dut oven to illustrate the simplost matters of contersporary fact.’ It attaches 
cuntoqueness of the decpost importance to what an ordinary resder might 
7, 45; ke. 
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enslaved: and that he dedness from it, not the Kabbala and the Talmad—*a 
philosophy for dreamers and a code for mummies "'—but the main ideas of 
the Gospel af the waco of Ged. 

Tt will be exsy for any thoughtfal and unprejadiced reader of St, Paul's 
Epistles to verify and illustrate for himself the Apostle’s use of Scripture. 
‘He adopts the current modo of citation, but he ennobles and enlightens it? 
‘That he did not consider the method universally applicable is clear from its 
omission in those of his Epistles which were intended in the main for Gentile 
Christians? as also in his spooches to hoathen assemblies, But to the Jows ho 
would naturally address « style of argument which was in entire accordance 
with their own method of dialectics. Many of the traths which he 
demonstrates by other considerations may havo seemed to him to acqnire 
additional authority from their axsonanco with certain expreasions of Scripture. 
We cannot, indeed, be sure in some instances how far St. Paul meant his 
qdotatinn for an argument, and how far ho used it as a more illustrative 
formula. ‘Thus, wo feol no hositation in admitting tho cogoncy af his proof 
of the fact that both Jews and Gentiles were guilty in Goi’s sight; but wo 
shonld not consider the language of David about his enemies in the fourteenth 
and fifty-third Psalms, still Joss his strong expressions “all” and “ano, not 
one,” as adding any great additional fores to the general argument. It is 

that a Jew would have done #0; and St. Paul, as a Jew trained in 


this method of Scriptural application, may have done so too, But what has 
boon called his“ inspired Targuin” of the Old Tostament does not bind us to 
the mystic mothod of Old Tostaent eommontary. As the Jown were moro 
Hikely to adopt avy conclusion whieh was expreseod for thoin in tho words of 
Scripture, St. Paul, having undergone the samo training, naturally enwove 


em concesels, To us its argumentative foree would be much 
mualler, because ft dots not appeal to us, as to him and to his readers, with all 
the force of fhmniliar rossoning. So far from thinking this i 
regret, we may, on the coutrary, bo heartily thankful for an ins 
eonld give explicitncss to dooply Intent truths, and find in an observation of 
like that of Habakkuk, that “tho son! of the proud man 
it the just man shall Hve by bis stoadfastness "*—ie,, that 


an“ the upright man," shoakl, because of thelr fidelity, 
‘of powor and meaning whieh wo attach to that palmary 
tenth of the Paaline thoology that “the juat shall live by his fuith"* 
4 268 and 408421, 


x in 1, 2Thees, Phil., Cob 
trustworthiness ) Sev Lightfoot add Gat. il 14, 





4 sign to unbelievers, ought only to be used sparingly and under 

Timitations in the congregations of the faithfal, he quotes from Isaiah xxviii. 14 
the verse—which ho does not in this instance borrow from the LXX. version— 
“ With men of other tongues and other lipa will I speak unto this people, and 


‘ir hiccoughing scorn, to dorido the manner and method of the 
divine instruction which came to them,? God should address them in a wholly 
different way, namely, by the Assyrians, who spake tongucs which they eonld 
‘not understand; and yet oven to that instruction—the stern and uni 
utterance of foreign victors—they should continue deaf. This passage, in a 
manner quite alien from any which would be natural to a4, St. Panl embodied 
in a preeminently noble aud able angument, as though it illustrated, if it did 
not prove, his view as to the proper object and limitations of those soliloquies 
of eoptatio epiritusl emotion which were known as Glossolalia, or “the Gift of 


One more instahee, and that, perhaps, the most remarkable of all, will 
enable us better to understand a peculiarity which was the uatural result of 
years of teaching. Ea eels. he by Au Se. eee 
Abrohom and to his seed. He sith not, Ann To sunps, as applying to 
many, but, as applying to one, AND To THY SEED—who is Christ.” Certainly 
at first sight we shonld say that an argument of immense im 


portanes was 
hore founded on the use of the Hebrow word serd in tho singular] and its 
Tupresentative the exdyua of tho LXX.; and that the inferenee which St, Pant 


soralm, ax in 1 Sam, viii. 15, Dan i, 12, and tho title of tho Talmudic treatise, 
could not by any possibility have been used in the original promise, heenuse 
it could only moan “various kinds of grain"—exactly in the sense in which bo 


is introduced with the formula, “It has boen written in the Lave,” = 
is sometimes appliod to the entire Old Testament. 
‘were all “bid and bid, bid and 
Tron laden, Tombs fy taskaw, 
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himself uses permata in 1 Cor. xv. 38—and that the Greek epermafa, in the 
sense of “offspring,” would bo nothing leas than an impossible barbariam. 
‘The argument, thereforo—if it be an argument at all, and not what tho 
Rabbis would bave calied s sod, or “ mystery "—does not, and cannot, turn, 
‘as has been #0 unhesitatingly assumed, on the fact that sperma is a singular 
noun, bat on the fact that it is a collective noun, and was deliberately used 
instead of “ sons” or “children ;”* and St. Paul declares that this eoldective 
term was meant from the first to apply to Christ, as elsewhore he applies it 

to the servants of Christ. In the interpretation, thea, of this word, 

Paal reads between the lines of the original, and is enabled to see in it 
deep meanings which are the true, but not tho primary ones, He does not 
say at ones that the promises to Abraham found in Christ—as in the purpose 
of God it had always been intended that they should find in Christ *—thoir 

and truest falfilment; but, in a manner belonging peculiarly to the 
Jewish style of exegesis, ho illustrates this high truth by the uae of a collective 
noun in which he bolioves it to have been mystically foreshadowed.? 

‘This passage is admirably adapted to throw light on the Apostle’s use of 
‘the Old Testament. Rabbinic in form, it was froo in spirit, Though he does 
not disdain either Amoraic or Alexandrian methods of dealing with Seriptare, 
St Panl never falls into the follies or extravagances of either. Treating tho 
lotter of Seripture with intense respect, he yet made the literal senso of it bend 


it will to tho sorvico of the spiritual consciousness, On the dead letter of the 
Urim, which recorded the names of lost tribes, he flashed a mystic ray, which 
made them gleam forth into divine and hitherto undreamed-of oracles. ‘Tho 


nothing is more valasble, than this mode of application. We have not 
fn St. Pasl tho frigid spirit of Philonian allegory which to a great 
extent dopreciated the original and historic senso of Seripturo, and way 
it on eduelng philosophic mysteries from its living page; nor havo 
tanes of Gematria or Notarikon, of Athash or Albam, of 
or Akibha’s mothod of hanging legal decisions on the horns 
these unreal mysticiams and exegetical frivolithes it was 
aman should fall who was intensoly carnest, and felt, in tho 

‘of what he wrote, that be had the Spirit of the Lord, In no 
‘ono of theo geooral quotations tho demon 

hich he is endeavouring toimpross, In overy instanico 
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descendants of Agar, the Gentiles into the seed of Abraham and heirs of the 
Protntee2 

‘This very ranging in corresponding columns of type and antitype, or of 
the actually oxistent and its ideal counterpart—this Systoichia in which 
Agar, Ishmael, the Old Covenant, the earthly Jerusalem, the unconverted 
Jows, &e.,in tho one column, are respective counterparts of their spiritual 
opposites, Sarah, Tease, tho Now Covenant, tho heavenly Jerusalom, the 
Christian Church, &e., in the other column—is in itself a Rabbinie method 
of solting forth a series of conceptions, and is, therefore, another of the many 
traces of the influence of Rabbinic training upon the mind of St. Paal A 
part of tho system of the Rabbis was to regard the earth as— 

“ Bat the shadow of heaven, and things therein 
Each to the other like moro than on earth is thought.” 

‘This notion was expecially applied to everything connected with tho Holy 

and there was no event in tho wanderings of tho wilderness which 
did not stand typically for matters of spiritual experience or heavenly hope* 
This principle is expressly stated in the First Epistle to the Corinthians? 
where, in exomplification of it, not only is the manna mado tho type of the 
bread of the Lord's Sapper, but, by a mach more remote aualogy, the passing 
through the waters of the Red Sea, and the being guided by the pillar of 
‘clond by day, is deseribed ns “ being baptised unto Moses in the cloud and in 
tho sea," and in mato » prefigarement of Christian baptism,* 

Bot although St. Paul was a Hobrow by virtno of his ancestry, and by 
‘virino of the language which he bad learnt as his mother-tongue, and although 
ha would probably havo rejected the appellation of “ Hellenist,” which is 
indeed nover applied to him, yet his very Hebraistn had, in one most impor- 
tant respect, and one which has very little attracted the attention of scholars, 
an Hellenie bins and tinge, ‘This is apparcat in the fact which I have already 
mentioowl, that he was, or at any rte that he bocame, to a marked extent, 
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tation of thy ms he ayo" ;" and if we compare 
the Talmud with tho Midrashim, we see at once that some Jewish scholars 


thirteen rules of Ishmael,! and the thirty-three of Akibha, and by the inter- 
‘vention of these rules almost anything might be added to or subtracted from 
the veritable Law? Tho letter of the Law thus lost its comparative simpli- 
city in boundless comptications, until the Talwud tells us how Akibha was 


Is of decisions* Meanyhile the Hagadists were deducing 
from the utterances of the Prophets a spirit which almost amounted to con- 
tempt for Levitical minutie ;* were developing the Messianic tradition, and 


furnishing a powerful though aften wholly unintentional assistance to the 


its of the letter. iis st wont ha hos ott own lo 

of the Hngadn, as betraying possible 
fe, the Chriatlans—that they 
suspected hagadistic expressions, which in themselves were perfectly harmloss, 
"He who prafanos holy things,” says Rabbi Eliczer of Modin, in tho Pirke 
Abhith, “who slights the festivals, who canses his neighbour to blush ia 
public, who breaks the covenant of Abraham, and discovers explanations of 
the Law contrary to the Halachs, oven if he knew the Law and his works 
wore good, woald still lose his share in the life to come.” 

It is easy to understand from these interesting particulars that if the 
Hingnds and the Halacha were alike taught in tho lecture-room of Gamaliel, 


Akitha the title of Father of the 
the Halacha waa contrary to the letter 
discover very 
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St. Panl, whatevor may have boen his original respoct for and study of the 
one, carried with him in mature years no trace of such studies, while ho by 
no means despised the best parts of the other, and, illuminated by the Holy 
Spirit of God, found in the training with which it had furnished him at least 
an occasional gorm, or illustration, of thoso Christian and Messianic argu- 
monts which he addressed with such eonsammate fores alike to the rigid 
Hobraists and the moat bigoted Hellenists in after yeara* 


OHAPTER Iv. 
SAUL THE PHARISEE. 


Ty -—Gat, {, 16; Acts xxi, 3, 
etal te iperar er is eras ee ee 


Ir the gathered lore of the years betwoen the ages of thirteon and thirty-three 
has left, as it must inevitably have left, unmistakable traces on tho pagns of 
St. Paul, how much more must this he the case with all the moral struggles, 
all the spiritual expericuces, all those inward battles which aro not fought 


with earthly weapons, through which he must have passed during the long 
poriod in which “ be lived a Pharisoo” ? 

Wo know well the kind of life which lies hid behind that expression. We 
know the minuto and intenso scrupulosity of Sabbath obsstvance wasting 
Htsolf in all those abhith and toldéth—those primary and derivative rales and 

and inferences from rules and prohibitions, and combinations of 


from **a dolight, holy of the Lord and honourable,” partly intoan anxious and 
burden, and partly into » network of contrivances bypocritically 
designed, as it were, in the lowest spirit of heathonism, to cheat the Deity 
with the more semblance of aceurate observance” We know the carcfalness 
about the colour of fringes, and the tying of tassels, nnd tho lawfulness of 
mwats and drinks, Woe know tho tithings, at ones tronblesome and Indierons, 
‘mint, anise, and cummin, and tho serio-comic questions as to whother in 
tho sted it was obligatory also to tithe tho stalk. Woe know the doublo 


We know tho olaborato straining» of the water and the wine, that 
the carcass of an animalcula might defeat the energy of Lovitical 
» We know tho constant rinsings and scourings of brazen cups and 


Spemnmeneteae bt. de te Polestine Caprie ‘apres few Thalwwels (ele. xxi. andl xxiii, 
‘which seams to won to throw » float of light on the viows and carly ruining of St. Taal 
7 Son the rales nboul uke mixtures ( hy Zale af Chrvat, is 436, th a7, 
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pots and tables, earried to so absurd au extreme that, on the occasion of wash- 
ing the golden candolabram of the Temple, tho Sadducees remarked that their 
Pharisaic rivals would wash the Sun itself if they could get an opportunity, 
‘We know the entire and laborious ablutions and bathings of the whole person, 
with carefully tabulated ceremonics and normal gesticulations, not for tho 
Tandable purpose of personal cleanliness, oS 
endeavour to avoid every possible and impossible chance of 
‘monial uneleanness, We know low this notion of perfect Lovitical 
thrnst itself with irritating recurrence into every aspect and relation of 
ordinary life, and led to the scornful avoidance of the very contact and shadow 
of fellow-beings, who might after all bo purer and nobler than those who 
wonld not touch thom with the tassel of a garment's hem. ‘We know tho 
obtrusive prayors,' the ostentations almegivings,? the broadened 
the potty rituatisms,' the professorial arrogance, the reckless prosolytism,® 

the greedy avarico? the hanghty assertion of pro-ominonce,* the ill-concealed 
hyporrisy? which were often hidden under this venerable assumption of 
superior holiness. And we know all this quite as much, or more, from the 
admiring records of the Talmad—which dovotes one wholo treatise to hand- 
washings,” and another to the proper method of killing a fowl," and another to 
thestatks of legumes'*—as from the reiterated * woes” of Christ's denuncia- 
fion.® But we may be sure that theso extremes and degeneracies of the Pharisaie 
aim wonld be as grievous and displeasing to the youthfal Saul as they were to 
all the noblest Pharisees, and as (hey were to Christ Himself. Of the seven 
Kinds of Pharisees which the Talmud in various places enumerates, we may bo 
quite sure that Saul of Tarsus would neithor be a “ bleeding” Pharisee, nor a 
* mortar” Phariseo, nor a“ Shochemite” Phariseo, nor a “timid Pharisea, 
nor a “tumbling” Pharisee, nor a “painted” Phariseo at all; but that the 
‘only class of Pharisees to whieh he, a4 a true and high-minded Isractite, would 
‘have borne any shailow of resemblance, and that not in a spirit of self-eontont- 
ment, but in spirit of almost morbid and fovorish anxicty to do all that 
was commanded, would be the Toll-mo-anything-more-to-do-and-I-will-do-it 
‘Pharisoe!* 

And this type of character, which bears no remote resemblance to that 
of many of the devotces of tho monastic 


must ultimately snffer—is very 
far from being necessarily ignoblo. It is indood based on the enormons 
error that man can deserve heaven by caro external 
ean win by quantitative gooduess his entrance int ee eee 
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fs meat and drink, not righteousnoss and peace and joy in 
; Occasionally, by some flash of sudden convietion, one or two of 
the wiscst Doctor of the Law socom to have had somo glimmering of tho 
truth, that it is wol by works of righteousness, bat only by God's mercy, 
that man ixsaved. But the normal and all but universal belief of the religious 
party among the Jows was that, though of the 248 commands and 365 prohi- 
bitions of tho Moxaic Law somo were “light” and some were “ heavy,”? yot 
that to one and all alike—not only in the spirit bat in the letter—not only 
fin the netual Jeter, but in the boundless inforences to which the letter might 
lead when every grain of sense and meaning had been erushod out of it 
under mountain loads of “decisions "—a rigidly serapalous obedience was due. 
This was what God absolutely required. This, and this ouly, came up to the 
true conception of the blameless righteousness of the Law, And how much 
aes on it! Nothing less than recovered freedom, reeovered empire, 
recovered pre-eminence among the nations; nothing less than the restoration 
of their national independence in all its perfeetnoss, of their national worship 
in all its splendour; nothing Jess than the old fire upon the altar, the holy oil, 
the sacred ark, tho cloud of glory between the wings of the cherubim; nothing 
Joss, in short, than the final hopes which for many centuries they and their 
fathors hind most deoply cherishod. If but one person could only for ono day 
Koop the whole Law and not offend in ono point—nay, if but one person could 
Dot keop that ons point of the Law which affected ihe duc observance of the 
Solibath—then (eo tho Rabbis taught) the troubles of Tsracl would bo ended, 
end thy Monsiah at Inst would cone.* 

Anil it was at nothing Joss than ¢his that, with all the intense ardour of 
is uature, Saul had aimed. It is doubiful whether at this period the utter 
nllity of the Orn) Lave could have davened upon bim, I¢ somotimes dawned 
even on the Rabbis throngh the dense fogs of sophistry and self-importance, 
and even ou their lips we sometimes find tho utterances of the Prophets 
that humility aud justien and morey aro hotter than sacrifice. Thnre was 
a flute in tho Tomple,” says tho ‘Taimed, “preservod from the days of 
Mosos; it was smooth, thin, and formod of a reod. At the command of tho 
King it was overlaid with gold, which ruined fts sweotnots of tone until the 
gold was taken away. There were also a cymbal and a mortar, which had 
Looms injured in course of time, and wore mended by workmen of Alex- 
awltin eanmoned by tho wise men; but thoir uscfulnoss was so complotely 
destroyed ly this process, that it was necessary to restore them to their 
foriner coniition.”? Aro not those things an allegory? Do they not imply 
that by ovorlaying tho written Law with what thoy callod tho gold, but what 
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the moral and ceremonial Law. To every 
\bodionce was due. If it could be done, ho 
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legal rectitude ? he would bo yet more learned. Were others 


He 
i 
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world. From the East should break forth a healing light, « 
Israel be true, and God's promise would not fail. 

from his own statements that if external conformity were all 
—if obedience to the Law did not mean obedienco in all kinds of matters 
hich escaped all possibility of attention—if avoidanco of its prohibitions did 
not involve avoidance in matters which ovaded tho reach of tho human senses 
—then Saul was, touching the righteousness of the Law, blameless, having 
lived in all good conscience towards God? Had he put the question to tho 
Groat Master, “ What shall [ do to be saved?” or been bidden to “keep the 
commandments,” it is certain that he would have been able to reply with the 
youthful ruler, “ All thoso have I kept from my youth,” and—he might have 
addod—" very much besides.” And yet we trace in his Epistles how bitterly 
he felt the hollowness of this outward cbedienco—how awfnl and how burden 
somo had been to him “the curse of the Law." Even moral obedience eonld 
not silences the voice of the conscience, or satisfy the yearnings of the soul; 
‘bub these infinitesimal Lovitisms, what could they do? Tormenting questions 
ariso, Of what use was ail this? from what did the 


eat 
a 


ho wayin which tho letters were 
formed, or the shape of the box into which it was put, or the manner in which 
that box was tied upon the forehead or the arm Was it, indeod, a vory im~ 
portant matter whother “ botwoon the two ovenings” meant, as the Samaritans 
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botioved, between sunaot and darkness, or, as the Pharisoos asserted, betwoen 
the beginning and end of sunset? Was ita mattor worth the discussion of twa 
schools to decide whether an egg Inid on a festival might or might not be 
eaten Pt Wore all thes things indeed, and in thomselves, important ? And 
even if they were, would it be errors as to theso littlenesses that would really 
Kindle the wrath of » jealoas God? How did they contribute to the beauty of 
holiness? in what way did they tend to fill tho soul with the merey which was 
botter than sacrifice, or to educate it in that justice and humility, that patience 
and parity, that peace and love, which, as somo of the prophets had found grace 
to see, were dearer to God than thousands of rams and ten thousands of rivera 
of oil? And behind all thes questions lay that yet deaper one which agitated 
the schools of Jewish thought—the question whether, after all, man could reach, 
or with all his efforts must inevitably fail to reach, that standard of righteous- 
‘ness which God and tho Law required ? And if indood he failod, what more 
had tho Law to say to him than to doliver its sentence of unreprieved condem- 
nation and indiscriminate death ?* 
Moreover, was there not mingled with all this noininal adoration of the Law 
8 dooply-seated hypocrisy, so deop that it was in a great measure unconscious ? 
Bren before the days of Christ the Rabbis had learnt tho art af straining ont 
gnats and swallowing camels. They had long learnt to nullify what they pro- 
fessed to defend. The ingenuity of Hillel was quite capable of gotting rid of 
any Mosale regulation which had been found practically burdensome. Pharisvos 
and Sadducees alike had managed to set aside in their own favour, by the de- 
‘vines of the “ mixtures,” all that was disagreeable to themselves in the Sabbath 
Th» fandamental institution of the Sabbatic year had beon 
ataltified by the more Jogal fiction of tho prosbol, ‘Toachora who were on tho 
high road to a casnistry which could construct “ rules” out of every superfuons 
particle had found it oaxy to win credit for ingenuity by elaborating preserip- 
tions to which Moses would have listened in mute astonishment. If there bo 
‘one thing more dofinitely laid down in the Law than another it is the unclean- 
nos of creeping things, yet the Talmud assures us that “no one is appointed 
a momber of the Sanhedrin who dows not possess sufficient ingenuity to prove 
from the writton Law that a creeping thing ix coremonially clean;”? and that 
thore was an tinimpeschable disciple at Jabno who could adduce one hundred 
and fifty argamoote in favour of the ceremonial cleanness of creeping things. 
like this was at work even in the days when the young student of 
‘Tarsus sat at tho feet of Gamalicl; aud can wo imagine any period of his lifo 
whon he would not have boon wearied by s system at onco 80 meaningless, so 
stringent, and ao insincere? Could he fail to notice that they “ hugoly violated 
‘what they trivially cboyed 7" 
We may see from St. Paul's own words that these years must haye been 
‘very troubled years. Under the dignified extorior of the Pharisoo lay a wildly- 
esting heart; an anxious brain throbbed with terrible questionings undor the 
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‘no nobility—nothing 
seemed silent to him, and heaven closed. So vee ar Se 
senses, no Yoice sounded in his cager ear. The sense of sin oppressed him; the 
darkness of mystery hung over him; he was ever falling and falling, and no 
‘hand was held out to belp him; ho strove with al his sonl to be obedient, and 


from godlessness or profligacy, like John Bunyan or 
Jobu Newton. Ho claims integrity when he is speaking of his life in the 
aspoct which it presented to his fellow-men, but ho is vehemont in self-accusn- 
tion when he thinks of that life in the aspect which it presented to his God. 
‘Ho found that no external legality could give him a clean heart, or put a right 
‘spirit within him, He found that sorvile obedience inspired no inward peace. 
SA al yeaa foc wcua'lg Moccia CoUsd be WES Kut OEP 
would be better than the righteousness of the Scribes aud Pharisees. The 
Towish doctors had imagined and had directed that if a man did not feel inclined 
to do this or that, he should force himself to do it by a direct vow. “ Vows,” 
says Rabbi Akibhs,' aro the onclosures of holiness.” But Saal the Pharisoo, 
Jong before he becamo Paul the Apostle, mast have proved to the very depth 
the hollowness of this direction. Vows might be the enclosures of formal 
praction; they were uot, and could not be, the schooling of the disobedient 
soul; they could not give calm to that placo in the human being where moct the 
two seas of good and ovil impulso*—to the heart, which is the battlo-field on 
which passionate desire clashes into collision with positive command. 

Byen when twenty years of weariness, and wandering, and straggle, and 
suffering, were over, wo still catch in tho Epistles of St. Paul the mournful 
echoes of those days of stress and storm—echoes as of the thunder when its 
fury is over, ani it is only nobbing far away among the distant hills, We 
hear these echoes most of all in the Epistle to tho Romans. Wo hear them 
when he talks of “the curse of the law.” We hear them when, in accents of 
deop self-pity, he tolls us of tho struggle betweon the flesh and the spirit; 
betwoen tho law of «in in his members, and that law of God which, thongh 
holy and just and good and ordained to life, he found to be untc death, In 

4 mises} so ovr, Pirke ALAA, 18, 10, 
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the days, indeed, when ho thus writes, ho had at Jast found peace; he had 
wrong from the lesions of his life the hard experience that by the works of 
the law no man can bo justified in God's sight, but that, being justified by 
faith, we have peace with God throagh our Lord Jesus Christ. And though, 
gating on bis own personality, and secing it disintegrated by a miserablo 
dualisen, he still found a law within him which warred against that inward 
delight whick he felt in the law of God—though groaning in this body of 
weakness, he feels like one who is imprisoned in a body of death, ho can still, 
in answor to tho question, “ Who shall delivor mo?” exclaim with a burst of 
triumph, “Tthank God. through Jesus Christ our Lord.”? But if the Apostle, 
after he has found Christ, after ho has learat that “ there is no condemnation 
to them that are in Christ Jesus” * still felt the power and continnity of tho 
fuferior law striving to degrade his life into that captivity to the law of sin 
from which Christ had set him free, through what hours of mental anguish 
must he not have passed when he kuew of no other dealing of God with his 
sonl than the impossible, unsympathising, deathfal commandment, “This do, 
and thon shalt live!” Could he “this do"? And, if he could not, what 
hope, what bolp ? Was there any voice of pity among the thandors of Sinai ?# 
Could tho more blood of bulls aud goats bo any true propitiation for wilful 
tins P 

Bat though we can see the mental anguish through which San! passed in 
his days of Parisnisin, yot ovor the events of that period a completo darkness 
falls; and thoro aro only two questions, both of them deeply interesting, whieh 
it may. perhaps, bo in omr power to anawer, 

‘The first is, Did Saal in those days ever see the Lord Josns Christ ? 

At first sight wo might suppose that the question was answered, and 
angered ailirmativoly, in 1 Cor. ix. 1, whore he asks, “Am I not an Apostle? 
Havo T not seen Jesns, our Lord?" and still more in 2 Cor. v. 16, whore ho 
says, “Yea, though we hare knows Obrist after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we Him no more,”"* 

But « little closer examination of those passages will show that they do not 
necessarily Involve any sach meaning. In the first of them, St. Paul cannot 
possibly bo alluding to any knowledye of Jesus before His eracifixion, becauno 
suck more external sight, from the position of one who dishelieved in Him, so 
far from being a confirmation of any claim to be an Apostle, woald mthor have 
hoon a ronson for rejecting such a claim. It can only apply to the appearance 
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of Obrist to bim on the way to Damasens, or to some similar and subsequont 


Christ for man, Tae het sheres love Dat love wa sntoarieh gs oath 
for all, anil how the results of that death and resurrection are intonded so 
utterly to destroy the self-love of His children, eo totally to possess and to 
change their individuality, that “if any man bein Christ be is # new creation.”* 
_ And the Christ of whom ho is here speaking is the risen, glorified, triumphant 
Christ, in whom all things are become now, because He has reconciled man to 
God, Hence the Apostle will know no man, jndge of no man, in his mero 
human and earthly relations, but only in his union with their rison Lord. Tho 
partisans who used, and far more probably abused, the name of James, to thrast 
their squabbling Judaism even into tho intercourse between a Paul and a 
Peter, and who sowed the seeds of discord among tho converts of the Churches 
which St. Paul had founded, were constantly underrating the Apostolic 
dignity of Paul, because he had not been an eye-witness of the human life of 
Christ, The answer of the Apostle always was that he too knew Christ by an 
immediate revelation, that “it had pleased God to reveal His Son in him that 
he might preach Christ among the Gentiles."* The day had been when he had 
known “ Christ according to the flesh "—not indeed by direct personal inter- 
course with Him in the days of His earthly ministry, but by the view which 
he and others had taken of Him. In his unconverted days be had regarded 
Him as a mesith—an impostor who deceived the people, or at the very best as 
a teacher who deceived himself. And after his conversion he had not, 
at first, fully learnt to apprehend the Plenitude of tho glory of the risen Christ 
‘as rising far above tho conception of tho Jewish Messiah, - All this was past. 
To apprebend by faith the glorified Son of God was # far mors blessed 
privilege than to have known a living Messiah by eart) ly intercourse. Even 
if he had known Christ as a living man, that knowledge would have beon less 
near, less immedinto, less intimato, less oternal, in its charactor, than the close- 
ness of community wherewith he now lived and died in Him; and although he 
eae te Fash else Salen reas stk hen ly peste 
tion as Jesus of Nazareth, tho earthly and human now passed 
away, and been replaced by the trac and spiritual betiof, The Christ, there 
fore, whom now he knew was no “Christ after the flesh,” no Christ in tho 
days of His flesh, no Christ in any earthly relations, but Christ sitting forever 
nt tho right hand of God. To have seen the Lord Josus with the eyes was of 
itself mothing—it was nothing to boast of. Herod had seen Him, and Annas, 
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‘and Pilate, and many a coarse Jewish mendicant and many a bratal Roman 
sollier. But to have seou Him with the eyo of Fuith—to havo spiritually 
apprehended the glorified Redeemor—that was indeed to be a Christian. 

‘All the other passages which can at all be brought to bear on the question 
sopport this view, and lead us to believe that St. Paul had cither not seon at 
all, oF at tho best taroly seen, tho Man Christ Jesus, Indeed, the question, 
“Who art Thou, Lord ?”* preserved in all three narratives of his conversion, 
seems distinctly to imply that the appearance of the Lord was unknown to 
him, ard this is a view which is confirmed by the allusion to the risen Christ 
fn | Cor. xv. St. Panl there says that to him, the least of the Apostles, and 
not meet to be called an Apostle, Christ had appeared last of all, as to the 
abortive-born of the Apostolic family? And, indeod, it is inconceivable that 
‘Saul contd in any real sense have seen Jesus in His lifetime. ‘That ineffaceable 

im produced by His very aspect; that unspcakablo personal ascen- 

*, Which awed His worst encmios and troubled the hard conseience of His 
Ronis judge ; the ineffable charm and power in the words of Him who spake 
‘as never man spake, could not have appealed to him in vain, We feel an 
tnalteralle conviction, not only that, if Seul had seen Him, Paul would again 
‘and again have referred to Him, but also that he would in that case have been 
sayed from the reminiscence which most of all tortured him in after days—the 
undeniahle reproach that he had perseeuted the Chureh of God. If, indeed, 
wo coull imagine that Sau) had seen Christ, and, having soon Him, had looked 
‘on Him only with tho bitter hatred and simulated scorn of a Jerusalem 
‘Phariseo, thon we miay be cortain that that Holy Face which looked into the 
troubled dreams of Pilato’s wife—that tho infinite sorrow in those eyes, of 
which «no glanco broke the repentant heart of Poter—would have recurred 60 
‘often and so beartrendingly to Paul's remembrance, that bis ein in persecuting 
the Christians woald have assumed an aspect of tenfold aggravation, from the 
thought that in destroying and imprisoning thom bo had yot more openly been 
erncifying the Son af (lod afresh, and putting Him to an open shame, ‘Tha 
intense impressibility of Paul's mind appears most remarkably in the effect 
exorcised upon him by tho dying rapture of St. Stephen, ‘Tho words of 
though listened to at tho timo with inward fary, not only lingered in 

‘is memory, but prodacod an unmistakable influence on his writings. If this 
Wore no with the speech of the youthfal Hollenist, how infinitely more would 
ft have boon no with tho words which subdued into admirntion even the alion 
Cee of Pharisalc omissarios? Can we for a moment conceive that 
Pan!'s Pharisaiem woold have lasted unconsumed amid the white lightaings of 

that great and scathing donunciation which Christ uttered iu the Temple in 
‘the Inst week of His ministry, and thron days before His death? Had 
St, Paul heard one of these last discourses, had he seen one of those miracles, 
Thad he mingled in ono of those terrible and tragic scones to which he must 
§ Acta bx. 5 (xail, 8, xxvi 15). ‘There la voh the shaw of probability in the notion ef 
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lure afterwards looked back as ovents tho most momentons in the entire 

course of hnman history, is there any one who can fora moment finsgino that 

‘no personal reminiscence of such scenes would bo visible, even ever so faintly, 
the transparent medinin of his writings ? 

Woe may, then, regard it as certain that when the gloom fell at mid-day 

over the awful secrifice of Golgotha, when the people shouted their preferences 

for the murderous brigand, and yelled their execration of the Saviour whose 


at Jernsalom. ‘Where, then, was be? At is impossible to answer the question 


_ conversion, ho regarded as his home. Or perhaps the explanat 
absence may be seen in Gal. v.11. He there represents himeelf as having 
onee been a preacher of circnmeision. Now we know that ono of the charac- 
toristics of the then Pharisaiam was an active zal in winning proselytes. “Yo 
compass ees and land,” said Christ to them, in burning words, “to make one 
proselyte; and when he is made, ye make him twofold more the child of 
Gehenna than yourselves." The conversion which changed Panl's deepest 
earlier convictions left unchanged, the natural impulse of his 
Why may not the same impetnons zeal, the same restless desire to be always 
some truth and doing some good work which marked him out as the 
Apostle of the Gentiles? have worked in him also in these earlier days, and 
made him, as ho scems to imply, a missionary of Pharisaism ? If #0, he may 
havo been absent on some journcy enjoined upon him by the party whoso 
servant, heart and soul, he was, during the brief visite to Jerusalem which 
marked the three years’ ministry of Christ on earth. 

2 Tho other question which arises is, Was Saul married? Had he the 
support of some loving heart during the fiery strugles of his youth? Amid 
the to-und-fro contentions of spirit which resulted from an imperfect and 

unsatisfying creed, was thero in the troubled sea of his life ono little island 
home where he could find refuge from incessant thoughts ? 

‘Little as we know of his domestic relations, little as he cared to mingle 
more private interests with the great spiritual traths which occupy his soul, it 
seems to me that wo must answor this qnostion in tho affirmative. St, Panl, 
who has heen very freely charged with egotism, had not one particle of that 

hich consists in attaching any importance to his persoual surround. 
of hi Jnslividas] Ho he, wonldl heya looked eae 


Gphad any bearing on the leeoous which bo des 
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ee that wo can expect to find an answer to the 
qnostion ns to his marringe. “If, indeed, he was a meniber of the Sanhedrin, 
it follows that, by the Jewish requirements for that position, he must have 
‘been a married man, His official position will be examined hereafter; but, 
meanwhile, bie marriage may be inforred as probable from passages in his 
Epistles. In 1 Cor. ix. 5 he asks the Corinthians, * Have we not power to 
lead nbout a sister, n wife, as well as other Apostles, and as the brethren of 
the Lord, and Kephas ?” ‘This passage is inconclusive, though it asserts his 
both to marry, and to take a wife with him in his missionary journeys 
if he thought it expedient? But from 1 Cor, vii. § it seems a distinct inferonco 
that he clsssed himself among widowers; for, he says, “I say, therefore, to 
‘the unmarried and widows, it is good for them if they abide (urwow) even 
as I” Tiiat by “the unmarried” he here means “ widowers”—for which 
thers is no special Greek word—seems clear, beeanse he has been already 
speaking, in tho first seven verses af the chapter, to those who have never 
been married? To them ho concedes, far more freely than to the others, the 
privilege of marrying if they considered it conducive to godliness, though, 
in tho present siate of things, ho mentions his own personal predilection for 
colibacy, in tho case of all who had the graco of inward purity, And even 
apart from the interpretation of this passage, the deep and fiue insight of 
Tather had drawn tho conclusion that Paul know by experience what marrlago 
was, from the wisdom and tenderness which charscterise his remarks respoct- 
fing it, Ono who had never been married could hardly have written on the 
subject as he has done, nor could be have shown the sate profound sympathy 
with the needs of all, and received from all the samo ready confidence, To 
derive any Inference from the loving metaphors which he draws from the 
nurture of little ehildren® would be more precarious. It is hardly possible 
that Panl over had a child who lived. Had this been tho case, his natural 
affection could hardly have denied itself some expression of the tender love 
‘which flows out so freely towards his spiritual children. Timothy would not 
liave been s0 exclusively “his own trac child” in tho faith if he bad had son 
or daughter of his own. If we are right in the assumption that he was 
aoe probable that it was for a abort time only, and that his wife 
ind, 
But there ts ono moro ground which has not, I think, been noticed, which 
‘seems to me to render ft extremely probable that Saul, before the timo of his 
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conversion, had been a married man, It is the oxtraordinary importance 
attached by the majority of Jows in all ages to marriago as a moral * 
even a positive command, incumbent on every man. ‘Mishna 3 
age of marriage at cightoon, aud even seventeen was preferred_ ae 
lonist Jews fixed it as early as fourteen? Marriage is, in fact, tho first of | 
613 precepts, They derived the duty partly from the command of Gen. i.) 
partly from allusions to early marriage in the Old Testament (Prov. it. 17; 
y. 18), and partly from allegorising explanations of passages Ike Heel. xi ft; 
Job ¥. 244 Tho Rabbis in all ages have laid it down as a stringent duty that 
parents should marry their children young;® and the ono or two who, like 
Bou Azai, theoretically placed on a higher lovel the duty of being more free 
from incumbrance in order to study the Law, were exceptions to the almost 
universal rule. But even theso theorists wero themselves married men. Hf 
St. Paul had ever evinced the smallest sympathy with the views of the 
Thorapeutie and Esscnes—if his discountenancing of marriage, under n 
immediate conditions, had beon tinged by any Gnostic faucies about its 
casential inferiority—we might have come to a different conclusion, 

he held no such views cither before or after his conversion ;* 

if he lived unmarried as a Jerusalem Pharisco, his caso 

exceptional. 
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Cunrs. In Joos. Hom. 83. 

Térpor ¥ dpxd tix oplodoflas, d utyar ris dexArnolar fepopdyrgs—Pa Conve, 
Orat, Encom, 9, 


Wrarnven may have been the enuse of Saul’s absenes from Jerusalem during: 
tho brief period of tho ministry of Jesus, it is inevitable that, on bis return 
ho must have heard much respecting it. Yet all that he heard would 
exclusively from the point of view of tho Pharisoos, who had so 
opposed His doctrines, and of the Sadducees, who had so basely 
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H pA ey whi as no wif a note man (Gon. ¥. 2, Febhamoth, f. 63, 1). 
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about His death Ban be weald have abner? oppoetesities for seeing ther 
the Teta Chavet bod mia as the Jews of Jeraaeem bal boped bes exc 
giisbed br the searder of ne ficader. However och the pews micht £1 
Jee with ascorikment an] ipEgmacie. be o-eld we have bee mary days ia 
Jerwalem witbea: reciting comvinczg profs of the emengy of whsi he them 
regarded as a desyécahle set. 

Wheace came this irresistible ewergy. this inerineaishable vitalit 
newer t that qaestice is the Liscey cf the Courch aad of the work 

For the death of Jesus bad bea folsxed by a secession of events, the 
effects of which wil be felt wo the end of Gme—evencs which. by a spirirmal 
power at cere ascunding and indispatate. wracsformed a tim‘d handfal of 
ignorazs and terror-stricken Aposies in’ F 
who became im Go's bands the inscraments to regenerate the world, 

‘The Resurrection of Christ had seaisered every chad fam their sahiened 
souls, The despair wich. foc a moment. hed f-thwed the intense bope thas, 
this was He «b> wield reieem Israel bad been succeeded br a joreas and 
unshakea ecerietson thas Chri: st bai risen from the dead. In the Hicht of that 
Ss ory. all that they had seen and beard 
during the miniarr of J. i and tansicarel Acd thoagh 
during the fy dars beers the Re-arcection and the Ascension, the inter. 
them br their risea Lord was mot on inaoas, bat brief and 
interrupted? yet—as Si. Peter Kimeelf testiies. ay in confirmation of 
his testimony. ts the scattered Jews to whom ie is addresed—Gad 
head begeatea them avain ty the Rearetian unto a lively hope. to an inheri- 
tamee imeorruptitie. and us leSted. and that fadeth not awar.? But besides 
this glorious trath. of which they f-'t themselves to be the chosen witnesses? 
their Risen Lord had given them many promises and instrnetions, and spoken 
to them about the things which concerned the Kingdom of God. In His last 
address He had specially bidden them to stay in Jerusalem, and there await 
the oatpoaring of the Spirit of which ther had already heand' That promise 
was to be fultitled to them. not only individas‘ly, but as a budy, as a Chureh; 
and it was to be failed in the same city in which they had witnessed His 
uttermost bamiliation. And ther were assured that they should not hare 
nag to wait. But though they knew that they should be baptised with the 
Holy Ghost and with fire “n« many days hence.” yet. for the exercise of their 
faith and to keep them watehfal. the exact time was not defined. 

‘Then came the last walk towards Bethany, and that solemn parting on the 
Muaut of Olsen when their Lord was taken away from them, and ~a cload 


arrarineres sive. This ia the only. pasare ia 




































32: x 40, 41; Lake xxiv. 43, te. On this fact St 
Latically. (See Meyer on Acts i 22) 


5 Chrys_ad loc. “‘Numerus dierum non definitus exercebat fidem apostoloram ™ 
‘The reading der riz rerreceerys of D and the Sabidic version is a mere gloss, 
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avniled themselves for the Last Supper, and for thos gatherings on the “ first 
day of the week,”* at two of which Jesus had appeared to thom, Hallowed 


of whom one in particalar’ plays henceforth an important part in the hi 
of the Chnreh. Hitherto these“ brethron of the Lord” had searcely boon 
bored among those who believed in Christ,!? or, if they had believed 


distinction has led Bengol and others to understand 
to know these thi 
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Jems as tho Christ, the Son of the Living God. they yet enffered the women 
fo meet with them in prayer, not in any separate court, as in the Templo 
services, not with dividing partitions, as in the worship of the synagogue, but 
in that equality of spiritaal communion, which was to develop horeafter into 
the glorions doctrine that among Christ's redeemed “ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, there is neither male and female,” but 
that, in Clirist Jesus, all are ono? 

‘During the ten days which elapsed between the Ascension and Pentecost, 
was among the earliest cares af the Apostles to fill up the vacancy which 
been enused in their number by the death of Judas. This was done at a 

‘of the doliovers in Jerusalem, who, in the absence of many 

liandred to whom Christ had appeared in Galilee, numbered 
hundred and twenty. The terrible cireamstances of the traitor's 
which every varied and shuddering tradition was full of horror, had 
their minds a deeper faith in God's immediate retribution upon guilt. 
had fallen from his high ebarge by transgression, and had gone to his 
place. That his place should be supplied appeared reasonable, both 
Jesus Himself had appointed twelve Apostles—the ideal number of 
of Isrucl—and also becuuso Poter, and the Church generally, saw in 
antitype of Ahitophel, and applying to him a passage of the 109th 
Wished, now that his habitation was desolate, that another should 
* The essential qualifieation for the new Apostle was that ho 
boon a witness of the Resurrection, and should have companied 
liseiples all the time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among 
means taken for hi ment, being unique in the New 
seem to result from the unique position of the Church daring the 
between the Ascension and the Descent of the Holy Ghost. As 
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“Tie Church, 40 to speak, was but half born ; the other half was stil! In the womb 
Intee followers of Seana were vinier the gublance of tho Apostion, but 
Ackuowledve the authority of the chair of Moses in Jerusalem " (Dr, 
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We are told nothing further respecting the events of the ten days which 
elapsed between the Ascension and Pentecost, With each of those days 


is rate 
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by 
which were attached to the sides of Solomon's 
more above thom? But it is supremely improbable 
poor and suspected disciples should have been able to command 
a room; and further, it is certain that if, in the Herodian 
rooms wore no largor than those in the Templo of Solomon, 
the lower ones would haye been wholly inadequate for the 


the days in which neither on Zion nor on Gerizim alone were men to worship 
the Father, but to worship Him everywhero in spirit and in trath,* 
It is this inward significance of the event which constitutes its sacredness 
Tis awfalness consists in its being the solemn beginning of 
the new and final phase of God's dealings with mankind. To Abraham He 
gave a promise which was tho germ of a religion. When He ealled His people 
from Egypt He gare them the Moral Law and that Lovitieal Law which was 
to serve as a bulwark for the truths of the theocrsey. Daring the two 
thousand years of that Meanie Dispensation the Tabernacle and the Templo 
hiad been n vistlile sign of His presenco. Then, for the brief period of the life 
of Christ on earth, Ho bail taberuacled among men, dwelling in a tent like ours 
‘and of the same material. That mortal body of Christ, in a senso far looper 
than could bo true of any house built with hands, was a Temple of God. Last 
of all, Ho who had given to mankind His Son to dwell among them, gave His 
‘Spirit into their yory hoarts. Moro than this He could not give; noarer than 
this He could pot be. Henceforth His Templo was to be the mortal body of 
every baptised Christian, and His Spirit was to prefer 
“4 Before all temples the upright heart and puro,” 


‘Ho who belioves this in all the fulness of its meaning, he whose heart and 
conscience bear witness to its truth, will consider in its true aspect the fulfil- 
ment of Christ's promise in the effusion of His Spirit; and regarding the 
outward wonder as tho Yeast marvellous part of the Day of Pentecost, will not, 
a3 Neanier says, bo tempted to explain tho greater by tho loss, or “ consider 
‘Tt wtrange that the most wonderfal event in tho innor life of manki ould © 
‘bo seeompanied by extraordinary outward appearances as sonsible indications 
“of its axiatence,” ° 

Suddenly, while thoir boarts burned within them with such ardent zoal, and 
glowed with such enkindlod hope—suddenly on tho rapt and expectant 


1 Acta steer. ¥ Jom. Ant, vill, 3, 82. * John iv. 21-23, 
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nasembly camo tho sign that they had desired—the inspiration of Christ's 
promised Presence in their bearts—the baptism with the Holy Ghost and »ith 
fire—the transforming impnlse of a Spirit and a Power from on high—the 

proof to thom, and through them, in unbroken succession, to all who 


would be with them always to the end of the world, 
jeaven with the sound as of a rushing mighty wind, filling 
‘bonse where they were sitting, and with s semblance as of infolded 
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we know not whence it cometh or whither it goth; 
of lovo, glowing on the holy altar of every faithfal 
even from the stammering lips of ignorance, the 
‘words of inspiration. 
that this first Pentecost marked an eternal moment in the destiny of 
mankind, no reader of history will surely deny. Undoubtedly in every age 
‘since then the sons of God have, to an extent unknows before, been taught by 
the Spirit of Ged. Undoubtedly since then, to an extent unrealised before, we 
may know that the Spirit of Christ dwellcth in us. Undoubtedly we may 
‘enjoy a nearer senso of union with God in Christ than was accorded to the 
saints of the Old Dispensation, and a thankful certainty that we see the days 
whictr kings and prophets desired to see and did not see them, and hear the 
traths which they desired to hear and did not hear them. And this Now 
jion began henceforth in all its fulness, It wns no exclusive 
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its childron—to be all of thom “a chosen genoration, a royal priesthood, 
nation, # peculiar peoplo;” it was an endowment, of which tho full free offer 
was méant ultimately to be extended to all mankind. "Each one of that 
Hisnlred and twenty was not the excoptional rocipiont of a blessing and 
witness of a revelation, but the forerunner and representative of myriads 
more, And this miracle was not merely transient, but is continuously re 
nowed. Tt isnot » rushing sound and gleaming light, seen perhaps only for » 
moment, bat it is a living energy and an unceasing inspiration. It is not s 
visilde symbol to a gathered handful of human souls in the upper room of & 
Towlsh house, but a vivifying wind which shall heneeforth breatho in all ages 
of tho world’s history; a tide of light which is rolling, and shall roll, from 
2 deed wuplt (Cf, Lako fi, 22, Geet evpierepiy; Ezok. i, 
fm the E.V., though this view of the 
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shore to shore until the earth is full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea. 

Sis hdend ‘be tho aspeet under which it is regarded, the outward symbol 
ginks into subérdinate importanee. They who hold the traths on which I 
have been dwelling will not care to enter into the roluminons controversy as 
to whether that which ia described as andible and visible was so in scoming 
only—whether the ling which sounded like wind, and the something 

jwhich gleamed Like flamo,! wore external realitios, or whother they were but 
ions, 80 vivid as to be Identifiod with tho things themselves. 
‘Whien the whole soul is filled with a spiritual light and spiritual fire—when 
it seuma to echo, ax in tho Jewish legend of tho great Lawgiver, with the 
music of other workds—when it is eanght up into the third heaven and hears 
words Which it is not possible fur man to utter—when, to the farthest horizon 
of its consciousness, it seems as it were filled with the “rush of congregated 
—whon, to borrow the language of St. Augustine, tho natural life is 
dead, and the soul thrills, under the glow of spiritual illumination, with a life 
which is snperastaral—what, ta such a soul, is objective and what is subjective? 
‘To such questions the only answer it cares to give is, “ Whether in the body 
or ont of the body, Tcannot tell. God knoweth.”? 

‘Bat when from these mysterious phenomena we turn to tho effects wrought 
by them in those for whom they were manifested, we are dealing with things 
more capable of being defined. Here, however, it is necessary to distingnish 
Between the immediate result and the permanont inspiration. The former 
astounded a maltitude ; the latter revived a world. The former led to an 
iminodinte conversion ; the latter is the power of a holy life, The former was 
fa now anil amazing outburst of strange emotion; tho latter was tho sustaining 
fnflnenee which enables the soul to soar from earth heavenwards in steady 
Hight on the double wings of Faith and Love, 

Yot, though thore bo no manner of comparison betwoon the real 
importanes of tho transient phenomenon and the continuous result, it is 
neeeamiry to n true conception of the age of the Apostles that we should 
undorstand what is toll us of the formor. “And they were all immediately 
filled" 16 fs sald, “with tho Holy Spirit, and began to speak with other 
tongues as the Spirit gave them to utter." 

‘Phe primd fucle axpoot of the narrative which follows—apart from tho 
analogy Of offer Seriptures—bas Jed to tho belief that tho ontpouring of 

nt Pentecost was sueceedod by an outhurst of utterance, 
of Galilmans spoke a maltituds of languages which thoy 
{ and this bas lod to the fnforence that throughout their 
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Sires the Apostles possessod the power of speaking languages which they 
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been more absolutely needless! In tho third placo, though 
of the Now Testament found their continuance and 
a 


& most crucial moment he did not 
In the fifth place, early Christian 


Papias tells us that Mark accompanied 

ipuaverttys), and Jerome that Titus was useful 

of Greek. We are, therefore, forced to 

the utterance of that inspiration which 

the heavenly signs of Pentecost. Tho mistaken explanation 

too literally St. Luke's dramatic reproduction 

a throng, who mistook the nalure of a gift of 

reality. 1 do not sce how any thoughtful 

sidered the wholo subject ean avoid the con. 

that “any foreign langusges which wero spoken on 

only something accidental, and not the essential element 
Tanguage of the — 

ancient times—especially before Origen—thero seems to have been 

Impression that only one language was spoken, but that the miracle 

fonsinted in each hearer imagining it to be his own native tongue’ The 

explanation is remarkable as showing an carly impression that the passage 

been misunderstood. ‘Tho modern view, developed ospecially by 

(following St. Cyprian and Erasmus), is that the “tongue” 

wat, from its own force and significance, intelligible equally to all who 

Tard it. ‘That such a thing is possible may be readily admitted, and it 

derives some probability from many analogies in the history of the Church. 

tho whole multitude from fifteen countries which hoard the Apostles 

” the wonderful works of Goi, yet ai! understood the 


to them in Greek. Hence such » power of apakes 
woald have been a “ Luxus wunder" (Immer, Newt, Theol. 
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astonishing intended as a sign to unbelievers rather than as an aid to 
‘but even on unbelievers liable, when not under due regulation, 

to leave au impression of madnoss;? lastly, that, though controllable by 
wll who were traly and nobly under its influence, it often led to spurious 
and disorderly outbreaks* Any ono who fairly ponders these indications 
‘that, when the consciousness of the new power came over 


Greek, or Latin, or Aramaic, or Persian, or Arabic, as orpowering 

and mneonscions impulse of the moment might direct; the burden of their | 
the ejaenlation of rapturo, of amazement, of thanksgiving, 
impassioned paalm, of dithyrambic hymn; their utterances | 


raised in the accordance of ecstatic devotion,’ there were 

fie none could rightly interpret, which rang on the air like tho 
Spates languages, and which, except to those who nttered them, 
in uttering them felt carried ont of themaclves, conveyed no 
significance beyond the fact that they were reverberations of one 
the same eestasy—echoos wakod in different conscionsnesses by the 
immenso emotion. Such—as we gather from the notices of St. Luke, 
St Poter, and St. Panl—was the “Gift of Tongues." And thas regarded, 
its striet accordance with the known laws of psychology ® furnishes us with 
‘afresh proof of the truthfulness of the history, and shows us that no sign 
of the outpouring of the Holy Spirit could Tiave been more natural, more 


with God. And among those strange sounds of many voices, all 
whi 
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The city af Jerasstom at Chiat moment was crowded bya miscellancons 
multitude of Jows anil Proselytes, It was inevitable that the awfal sound? 
shonld arrest the astonished attention, first of one, then of more, lastly of a 


40, 
Taul's alluatoms, which find iMtustration in modern anslogios, 
aeriber the unkarea tongue” of the Irish its Reivallte tn 1850 ns “8 


impressions ix recorded 
Tt-wns evidently analogous to, thoagh nob 
‘tho eloquence of religious transport thrilling with 


tnetiuten to the 
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wert orietmion af soma Evie event: tho day—the great anniversary of 
Punteerat wal xf Sinai. zie hoar—when people were already beginning to 
var ng “he ereera in taviz way to the Temple servico—wonld all tend to swell 
“we mmnern. uni aronsify the feelings of the crowd. Up the steps which led 
mainte iin innae 7, the ~ zpper room ” they would first begin to make their 
sacees. and then to press in larger numbers, until their 
z their exclamations of fear, surprise, admiration, 
‘cnet, swmisi aut 4a 32 break the spell. The Church for the first time found 
eet yen vi face wk the world—a world loud in its expressions of perplexity, 
“urna waist 3e:ke the open language of hate and scorn. ‘That which fixed 














ye a wild fanaticiem, “These men,” they jeeringly exelaimel, 
: = too freely in the fostivitios af Pentecost! They are 


Tow ce re way of Wi aka comment which foreed upon the 
Ap cet “iw aeeacry of immediate explanation? ~The spirits of the 

Se Pax! sara with that masceline practical wisdom which in 
yi sack ware econ *Gsacka Wik berating eathmsinnn, ~ are subject 
The Apexce-s were at mee afie mot only to calm their 
wea cam. 20r Aw, even ar tas Soran mument to hmsh into absolute 
wiene: de jrermascoar soptam if cei arethcen They saw well that it 
sritd we acm ober esrwn as wcmewes oo a divine revelation if anything 
ai however ‘imsatine'y. be represented as the orgiastic 
tainive € umisepineiSreur Is was adury to prove from the very 
Sexe “ime “ie CRoestan sci :Erred mo analogy to the fanatical fakeor. 
‘warmer fe wen \é al nreuiers. nating a space for themselves at the top 
Sti wer Warm “et 2Giti <vak mathe mame of the brethren to the surging 
Warr we Sei “oe ont, ie Apomties came forward, and Peter 
ewemei ire ode fer bee Steading im an attitude, and 
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vir course suspicion was refuted at once 
ce Hi thea proceeded to explain to them 
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hy that eame Josns of Nazareth whom they knd nailed to the crows, 
but whose resurrection and deliverance from the throes of death wero fore- 
shadowed in the Psalms of His glorious ancestor, 

‘The power with which this speech came home to the minds of the bearers ; 
the force and fearlessness with which it was doliverod by one who, not two 
months before, had been frightened, by the more question of a curious girl, 
into the denial of his Lord ; the insight into Scripture which it evineed in men 
who s0 recently had shown themselves but ‘ fools and slow of heart’ to believe 
all that the prophets had spoken concerning Christ ;? the three thousand who 
‘wore at ones baptised into a profession af the new faith—were themselves the 
most convincing proofs—proofs even more convineing than rushing wind, aud 
strange tongues, and lambent flames—that now indeod the Promise of the 
Paraclete had been fulfilled, and that a now eon had begun in God's dealings 
with the world, 


CHAPTER VL 
BARLY PERSECUTIONS, 


“Tt Alls the Church of God; it fills 
‘The sinful world around; 
Only in stubborn hearts and wills 
No place for it is found,""—Kunza, 


‘Tan life of these early Christians was the postie childhood of the Church in 
hor earliest inmocenco, It was marked by simplicity, by gladness, by worship, 
by brotherhood. At home, and in thoir place of mooting, their lives wert a 
porpetual prayer, their meals a perpotnal love-feast ani a perpotaal eucharist. 
Tn tho Temple thoy attended the public services with unanimous veal. Iu tho 
first impulses of fraternal joy many sold their possessions to contribute to a 
cominon stock, The numbers of tho little community increased daily, and the 
mass of the people looked on them not only with tolerance, bat with admira» 
tion and esteem. 

‘Tho eventa which followed all tended at first to strengthen their position. 
‘The healing of the cripple in Solomon’s porch; the bold speech of Potor 
afterwards; tho unshaken constaney with which Peter and John faced the fury 
of the Sadducees; the manrer in which all the disciples accepted and even 
exultod in persecution, if it came in the fulfilment of their duties * tho power 


1 Ants ii, 22. Nafepaies, tho Galilwan form of Nefapacoe. 2 Luke xxiv. 25, 
© It ie @ very Interesting fact that on the first exmnmons of Peter and John before the 
‘were dismissed, with threats, indeed, and warnings, bist unpantsbed, 
because the Couneit beeamo convinced (erataPinere | that they were “unlearned and 
mea” (Auta iv. 13} ‘The words, however, convey too coatemptuousa notion to 


Jeailers, “Aypinuaro. simply means that thelr knowledge of Jewish enlturo was 
tothe Hoty Beige ‘Beriptures ; icra, that thoy had naver studied in, rabbénio eehoola, 
Tho word Mediot (uirq) oscars froyueatly in the Talmud, and expresses a position tax 
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with which they witnessed to the resurrection of their Lord; the beantifnl 

of their unanimity ; the awful suddenness with which Ananias and 
Sapphira had been stricken down ; tho signs and wonders whieh were wrought 
hy the power of faith; the zeal and devotion which marked their gatherings 
in Solomon's poreh, cansed a rapid advance in the numbers and position of the 
Christian brothers, As their influence increased, the hierarchic clique, which 
at that time governed the body which still called itvelf the Sanhedrin, grew 
more and more alarmed. In spite of the populace, whose sympathy mado it 

at that time to meddle with the followers of Jesus, they at last sum- 
moned the two leading Apostles before a solemn conelave of the Sanhedrin 
and genate.' Probably, as at the earlier session, the whole priestly party wero 
thero—the Annas, the worldly Cainphas, the rich, unscrupulous, money- 
loving body of Kambhiths, and Phabis, and Kantheras, and Boethusim,? the 
Pharisaic doctors of the law, with Gamaliel at their head; John, perhaps tho 
celebrated Johanan Ben Zakkai;* Alexander, porhaps the wealthy brother of 
the learned Philo;* the same body who had been present at those secret, 
guilty, tumultaous, illegal meetings in which they handed over the Lord Jesus 
to their Roman exocutioners—wore again assembled, but now with something 
eee Se eee ay Oo snl supreme effort to stamp out tho 
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gainsay the miracle of the healing of 

postles had then openly declared that they should be 

the law af « higher duly to disregard these threats, and they 
to teach to increasing thousands that doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion which filled the Sadducees with the greatest jealousy. It wns impossible 
to leave them unmolested in their career, and by tho High Priest's order thay 
were thrust into prison. The Sanhedrin mot at dawn to try them; but when 
they sent for them to the prison they found that the Apostles were not thero, 
but that, delivered by “an angel of the Lord,” they were calmly teaching in 
the Temple. meagan derma 
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‘the Levitical officer to arrest them, but this time withont any violence, which 
might lead to dangerous resulis. They offered no resistance, and were once 
‘more placed where their Lord had once stood—in tho centre of that threaten- 
ing semicircle of angry judges. In roply to the High Priest's indignant 
reminder of the warning they had received, St. Peter simply laid down the 
Principle that when our duty to man clashes with our duty to God, it is God 
‘that mnst be obeyed) ‘Tho High Priest had said,“ Ye want to bring upon us 
‘the bleod of this man.” The words are an awfnl comment on the defiant ery, 
© His blood be on us,and on our children.” Zhen the Sanhedrin had not been 
‘afraid of Jesus; now they were trembling at the vengeance which might yet 
be brought on them by two of the despised disciples, Tho phraso is also 
remarkable as furnishing the first instance of that avoidance of the name of 
Christ which makes (he Talmud, in the very same terms, refer to Him most 
na Peloni*—“ 50 and so." Peter did not aggravate the Pricsts’ 
alarm. He mado no allusion to tho chargo of an intended vengeance; he 
only said that the Apostles, and the Holy Spirit who wrought in them, were 
‘Witnesses to tho resurrection and exaltation of Him whom they had slain. 
At these words tho Sanhedrin ground their teeth with rage, and began to 
advises another judicial murder, which would, on their own principles, have 
tendered them execrable to their countrymen, aa an assembly given to doods 
of blood? This disgrace was averted by the words of ono wise man among 
them. How far the two Apostles were protected by the animosities between 
tho rival sects of Saddncecs and Phariscos we do not know, but it was 
certainly the speech of Gamaliol which saved them from worse results than 
‘tint seourging by Jewish thongs—those forty stripes eave one—which thoy 
received, and in which they exulted.¢ 
‘That «pooch of Gamalic! was not unworthy of a grandson of Hillel—of 
‘one of those seven who alone won the supremo title of Rabbanim'—of ono 
who subsoquently hocame a President of the Sanhedrin. It has been strangely 
‘Tho supposed anachronism of thirty years in tho reference to 
‘Whoudas has lod the school of Baur to deny altogether the genuineness of the 
spooch, but it has yet to be proved that the allusion may not havo been 
correct, Tho notion that the specch was duc toa seeret leaning in 
favour of Christianity, aud the tradition of the Clomentine Recognitions, that 
‘Gomatiel was in heart a Christian,’ have no shadow of probability in their 
favour, sineo every allusion to him in the Talmud shows that he lived and 
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opposition. 
arraign the principle of tho wise Tabb remember that it is practically 
‘dentienl with the utterance of Christ, “Every plant, which my heavenly 
Father planted not, shall be plucked up by the roots!” 
‘Tho advies was too sound, and the authority of the speaker too weighty, 
to be altogethor rojected. Tho Pricsta and Rabbis, tortured already with 
consequences of thelr judiciat marder, renewed their 
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And hore T must pause for » moment to make a remark on the grounds 
which have led many modern critics to reject the authority of the Acts of the 
and to set it down a4 8 romance, written in the cause of reconciliation 

botween Juitaising and Pauline Christians. My object in this volume is not 
controversial, It has been my cadeavour hore, as in my Life of Christ, to, 
diffuse as widely a4 I can « clear knowledge of the Dawn of the Christian 
Faith, and to explain as Jucidly as is in my power the bearing of its earliest 
documents. But I havo carefully studied tho objections urged against the 
autheaticity and the statements of the New Testament writings; and I cannot 
forbear the expression of my astonishment at the baselessness of many of the 
which have been accopted in their disparagement, Honesty of 

course demants that we should admit the existenco of an error where such an 
error ¢an be shown to oxist; but the same honesty demands the rejection of all 
charges ngainst tho accuracy of the sucred historian which rest on nothing 
better than hostile prepossession. It seems to mo that writers like Baur and 
Zoller—in spite of their wide learning and great literary acumen—often prove, 
by eaptious objections and by indifference to counter considerations, the funda- 
mental weakness of their own system. Hausrath altogether rejects the 


! See Baur, ees naa ie dans Baur asserts that Gamaliet 
‘could not have delivered the Aitceted vo hiss hocnane ot the siikiog ehron 
peal to the oxazople of Theudas.” And yet he does not offer any 

das here alluded to ta identical with tue Theudaac Joseph o¢ 


necewarity be right and St, Luke necemarily wrong. Zeller, wae 
foto tho disumion, seems oaly to be strcek by the rescrablance 

without allowing for the obvious differences in the aeoounta 
‘taches an extravagant importance to the silence of J 
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THE DIASTORA: HEDRAISM AND HELLENISM. 


Book I. 
ST. STEPHEN AND THE HELLENISTS. 


CHAPTER VIL 
THE DIASPORA: HEBRAISM AND HELLENISM. 
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‘Tie gradual change of relation between the Jews and tho Christians was an 
inevitable result of the widening boundaries of the Church. Among the 
early converts wore * Grocians,” as well as “ Hebrews,” and this fact natorally 
Jed to most important consequences, on which hinged tho historic fature of 
the Christian Faith, 

Tt is not too mach to say that any real comprehension of the work of 
St. Panl, and of the course of events in the days after Christ, must depend 
entirely on our insight into the difference between these two classes of Jews. 
And this is a point which has been so cursorily treated that we must hero 
pause while we endeavour to see It in its proper light. 

When the successive judgments, first of the Assyrian, then of the Baby- 
Jonian captivity, bad broken all hopes of socular pawer and all thoughts of 
secular pride in tho hearts of the Jews, a wholly different impulse was given 
to tho current of their life. Settled in tho countries to which they had been 

allowed the fall rights of citizenship, finding free scopo for their 
individinal energies, they rapidly developed that remarkable genius for com. 
meree by which thoy have been characterised in all succeeding ages It was 
only a wretched hinndful of the nation—eompared by the Jowish writers to 
the chaff of the wheat—who availed themselves of the free permission of 
Cyrus, and snbeoquont kings of Porsia, to return to their native land ‘Tho 
remainder, although they jealously proserved their nationality and their tradi- 
tions, made their homes in every land to which they had been drifted by the 
wave of conquest, and gradually multiplying until, as Josephus tells us? they 
‘erowiled every corner of the habitable globe, formed that great and remark- 
table body which continues to bo known to this day as“ the Jews of the 

"a 


* Of the whole mation only 4,300 returned ; and as the separate items of the return- 
families given by Ezra and Nehemiah 
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‘Thia contact of Jew with Greck was fruitful of momentous consequences 
hoth to the Aryan and the Semitic race, It is trae that the enormous dif- 
forenera hefween the morals, tho habits, the tendencies, the religious systems, 
the mhole tone of mind and view of life in these two great human families, 
Mnapteor! them with forlings of mutual aversion and almost detestation. Out 
of the ehnoaof atruggling intorests which followed the death of Alexander, 
Mineo grnitinily emorgeil (wo great kingdoms, the Egyptian and the Syrian, 
tieloil rospmeticely hy (he Ptolomios and tho Seleucids, ‘These dynasties had 
Anfincttol Hh pulition! eoneeptions of the great Macedonian conqueror, and 
Mister te ahi o Cuelon of the heteregencons elements included in their 
pecetaiient Hott nites turned their eyes to Palestine, which became the 
Hit ot thet tremenat emtontiona, andl which passed alternately under the 
tote ob incl "He Mabottos, ranting the policy of Alexander, did their 
Wii The pidiels Hie titmtpratiae at ara tite Kyypt. The Seleucids, both 
Vag Peter iit tee neta (Heal Hatinictints, wetted: them as largely as they 
HOPE HH eh citi Athos (ha buyin aud the Seleucidas knew the 
HH HE He Hoe ne qitid wit whe havtiyg eitlzens, ‘To the shores of the 
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Jerusalem that wore flashod the fire-signals whieh announced over many lands 
the true dato of the new moons; it was into tho treasury of Jerusalem that 
they poured, not only the stated Temple-tribute of half a shekel, but gifts far 
more costly, which told of their unshaken devotion to the church of their 
fathors. It was in Jerusalem that they maintained a spocial synagoguo, and 
to Jerusalem that they mado incessant pilgrimages The hatred, the sus 
picion, the contempt created in many countries by the exclasivencas of their 
prejudices, the peculiarity of their institutions, the jealousy of their succeases, 
only wodded thom more fanatically to tho observance of their Levitical rules 
by giving a tinge of martyrdom to the fulfilment of obligations. It became 
a aa to elite peneatie ‘xiii, 43; xvi. 14, Ko, and 
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with them a point of conscience to maintain the institutions which their 
heathen neighbours attacked with every weapon of raillory and scorn, But 
hele circumstances tonied to produce a marked degeneracy of the 


frit. The idolatry, which in old days had fastened on the visible 
syeibols eis deities, only assumed another form when econcestrated on 
‘the dead-letter of docaments, and the minute ritualism of service. Gradually, 
of the Jewish people, religion sank almost into 
Tt fost all powor over tho heart and conseicnce, all its tender 
i ig wach, all its illuminating light. It bound the 
to the corpse of meaningless traditions. Even the 
were perverted by a casuistry which was at 
ing tho letter, and audacions in saporscding the spirit, 
icine, and gonial benevolence, Judaism in its 
incapacity for spiritual insight, a eclf-cattefied ortho- 
pride. It enlisted murdor and falsity in defence of 
ignorant Gibbaleibe and useless forms. Tho difforence betwoen tho ideal 
of earlier and later times can only bo measured by the difference 
Principles of the Law and the dry precedents of the 
paces which separates the Pentateuch from the Talmud, 

ins from the Abhoda Zara.‘ 
4 produced these results in many of tho Jewish communities, 
others, and there were special individuals in all communities, in 
whom the influence of heathen surroundings worked very differmntly, 'Thore 
‘wero tony great and beautifal lessons to bo learnt from the botter aspects 
‘of tho honthen workl. If there was a grace that radiated from Jorusalom, 
were also gifts which brightened Athens The sense of beanty—the 
nistteness of art—the largeness ani clearness of insight—the perfection 
form which characterised the Greek of the ago of Periclos, had 


dignity, and law, and endurance, and colonisation, and justice, Commeree 
eminently cosmopolitan, Tho Jewish Captivity, with the events which 
tudo the Jews a commercial poople. This innate tendoncy of 
‘deen curbed, first by the Mosaic legislation * then by: the influence 


fwen hitherto restrained. So far from regarding as identical the notions of 
* worehant" and *Canaauite,”? tho Rabbis soon began to sing the praisos of 
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trale, “There can bo no worse oceupation than agricultare!” said R. Eleazaa, 
“Allthe fanning in the world will not make yoa so renzunerative as com- 
merce,” said Rabh! ss he saw a cornileld bowing its golden cars under tho 
‘snumtner breeze? So ensy is it for a people to get over an archaic legislation 
if it stands in the way of their interests or inclinations! ‘The Mosaic restric- 
tions upon commerce were, of course, impracticable in dealing with Gontiles, 
and in material successes the Jews found something, at any rate, to make up 
to thom for the loss of political independence, The busy intercourse of 
cities wrought a further change in opinions, They began to soe that 
to stand to each other in the posi- 

A Torusalom Rabbi, igaonnt 


are often the most Seah and no 
ainount of exclusiveness could catirely blind the more intelligent sons of 
the Dispersion to the merits of a richer civilisation. No Jewish boy familiar 
with the sights and sounds ef Tarsus or Antioch could remain unaware that 
all wisdom was not exhausted in the trivial discussions of the Rabbis; that 
there was something valuable to the human race in the Greek science whieh 
Jewish neseience denounced as thanmaturgy; that there might be a better 
practico for the reasoning powers than an interminable application of the 
Middéth of Hillel; in short, that the development of humanity involves 
larger and diviner duties than a virulent championship of the exclusive privi- 
loges of the Jew. 

‘We might naturally have conjectured that these wider sympathies would 
specially be awakened among these Jows who were for the first time brought 
dato close contect with the great peoples of the Aryan race. That contact 
was first effected by the eonquestsof Alexander. He settled $,000 Jews in 
tho Thebais, and the Jews formed a third of tho population of his now city of 
Aloxuniria. Large numbers were brought from Palestine by Ptolemy TL, and 
they gradually spread from Egypt, not only over “the parts of Libya about 
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De he Secad fa whieh Teriah communities were not to be fonnd, 
‘rast majority of thooe Jewish sottlers adopted the Grock language, and 
Soames since the Captivity the Inguage 


“Ibis to these Greek-speaking Jows that the term Hellenist mainly and 
ig gels In the New Testament there are two words, Hellen and 
of which tho first is rendered “ Greck,”’ and the second “ Grecian.” 

h “ Greek” is used as an antithesis either to “barbarians” or to 
*Jows.” In the first cass it means all nations which spoke the Grock 
Tnnguage;? in the second caso it is equivalent to “Gentiles? The meaning 
‘of the word Hellenist or “Grecian” is wholly different. As far as the form 
‘is concerned, it means, in the firat instance, one who “ Grwcises” in Innguago 
‘or modo of life, and it points to a difference of training and of cireumstances, 
“not fo a difference of race.* It is therefore reserved as the proper antithesis, 
‘not to “ Jews,"—sinee vast numbers of tho Hellenists were Jews by birth,— 
trict “* The word occurs but twice in the New Testament,* 


but to 
fad iu both ensws is uso of Jows who had cmbracod Christianity but who 
“spoke Grook and uscd the Septuagint vorsion af the Bible instead of thw 
original Hobrew or the Chaldaic oo of any Interproter.® 
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Now this Hellenism expressed many shades of difference, and therefore tho 
exact meaning of tho word Hellenist varies with the circumstances under which 
itis used. The accident of language might make aman, technically speaking, 
a Hellenist, when politically and ly he was a Hebrew; and this 
must have been the condition of those lists who disputed against the 
arguments of St. Pan! in his first visit to Jerasalem.* On the other hani, the 
natne might imply that alienation from the system of Judaiam, which in some 
Sows exteuded into positive apostay, aud into so deep a shame of their 
Jewish origin, as to induce them, not only in the days of Jason and Meuclaus,* 
ee rice ts Hueco, to oebrstn the eatoes tf the Greeks, and even 
to obliterate the external sign of their nationality.* Others again, like the 
astute Herodian princes, were hypoerites, who played fast and loose with 
their religion, content to be scrapulous Jows at Jornsalem, while they could 
be shameless heathen at Berytos or Cwsarea. But the vast majority of 
Hellenists lay between these extremes. Contact with the world had widened 
their intelligence and enabled them so far to raise their heads out of the heavy 
fog of Jowish scholasticism as to distinguish betweon that which was of 
eternal and that which was bat of transient siguificance. Far away from 
Jerusalem, whore alone it was possible to observe the Lovitical law, it was a 
‘natural resalt that thoy came to regard outward symbols as merely valuable 


pees Jearning, and the accomplishments of the Grooks.! It is hardly to ha 
woudered at that these more intellectual Jews were not content with an 


tho facts of their history, and the institutions of their religion, in such an 

‘aspect ns should least waken the contempt af the nations amoung whom they 

lived.® But although this might be done with perfect honesty, it tendod, no 

doubt, in some to the adoption of unauthorised additions to their history, and 

unauthorised explanations of their Seriptures—in one word, to that style of 
ix, 29, 
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‘contained the name of God, “May I lose my son,” exclaimed Rabbi 

apni ths kin hm wnt ome my 

‘of God and all. A man chased by a murderer, or threatened hy 

‘@ serpent’s bite, ought rathor to take refuge in an idol's temple than in tho 

houses of the Minim, for these Intter know the truth and deny it, whereas 
idolaters deny God berause they know Him not.” * 

Such, then, being the feelings of the Palestinian Jows with regard to every 
towards idolatry, the antagonism between them lind the more liberal 
rose from the very nature of things, and was so deeply rooted that 

we aro not surprised to find a trace of it even in the history of the Church ;— 
for the earliest Christians—the Apostles and disciples of Jesus—were almost 
eee aes Sak eee Oe Deve balug'a pounce eal 8S 
Their focling towards thoso who wero Hellonists in 

as well as in language would be similar to that of other Jews, how- 

ever much it might be softened by Christian love. But the jealousies of two 
sections so widely diverse in their sympathies would be easily kindled; and it is 
entirely jn accordance with the independent records of that period that, “when 
the number of the disciples was being multiplied," there should have arisen, 
ee eee 2 rag Ee Grecian agslae| he Hebrew” 
‘The special ‘of complaint was a real or fancied neglect of the widows 

‘of Hellenists in the daily ministration of food and assistance. There might 
bo some jealousy because all the offices of the littlh Church were administered. 
by Hebrews, who woald naturajly havo been moro cognisant of the claims of 
‘their immediate compatriots. Widows, however, wore 4 class who specially 
required support, We know how fall a diseussion St, Panl applies to their 
oven at Corinth, and we havo already mentioned that some of 


custom had devoted the Oriental woman, the lot of a widow, with none to plead 
hor cause, might indeed be bitter. Any incqualities in the treatment of the 
lass would awaken a natural resentment, and the more #0 because previous to 
their conversion these widows would have had a claim on the Corban, or 
‘Tomple treasury? 
But the Apostles mot these complaints in that spirit of candour and 
esc Sisly pisah' ix Ua Beak root lhaw Riis Moy wats seanotithle Soe any 
which may have been shown to the widows of the Hebrews. Sum- 
moning a meoting of tho disciplos, they pointed out to them that tho day had 
now come in which it was inconvenient for the Apostles to have anything 
further to do with the apportionment of charity's routine task which 
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diverted them from moro serious and insportant duties. They therefore bade 
tho mocting olect seven men of binmeloss character, high spiritual gifts, and 


practical wisdom, to form what we should call # committee of management, 
and relieve the Apostles from the burden, in order that they might devote 
thelr energies to prayer and pastoral work, The advice was followed, and 
seven ware presented to the Apostles as suitable persons. They were admitted 
to the duties of their position with prayer and the Inying on of hands, which 
have boen thenceforth naturally adopted in overy ordination to tho office of a 
deacon.* 

‘The seven elected were Stephen, Philip, Prochoras, Nicanor, Timon, 
Parmenas, and Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch. Tho fact that overy one of 
them wars a Greek name has often been appealed to as a proof of the con- 
cilintoriness of the Apostles, as though they had elected every one of their 
committeo from the vory body which had found some reason to complain. 
This, however, would bave boon hardly just, It would have beon to fly into 
fan opposite extreme, ‘The frequency with which the Jews of this time adopted 
Greek namos prevents us from drawing any conclusion as to their nationality. 
Bat although we cannot bo certain about the coujecture of Giescler that three 
of them were Hebrews, throo of them Hellenists, and one proselyte, it is oniy 
natural to suppose that the ehoiee of them from different sections of the 
Chareh would be adopted as a matter of fairness and common sense. And the 

fact that a Gentile like Nicolas should thus have been selected to fill an office 
0 honourable and 0 responsible is ono of the many indications which mark 
the gradual dawn of a now conception respocting the Kingdom of God. 

igh two alone? of the seven are inany way known to us, yet this 


fon. Anti. xil. 1, § 25 of. rparetivany Math xxv. 273 xpdrejuny Luke xix. 23}, is clear from 


not, however, “deacons” in the modern sense of the word, 
almoners. The only special title given to any one of them i« 
|. Alike their gifts and their fnnotions are loftier than those 

5 modern sense find their nearer 
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has, indeed, been called a“ colossal St. Stephen ;” bat had the life of 

St. Stephen been prolonged—had he not been summoned, it may be, to yot 
loftier spheres of activity—we know not to what further heighis of moral 
have attained. We possess but a single speech to show hia 
inspiration, and we are suffered to eatch but one glimpse of his 

speech influenced the whole carcer of the greatest of the Apostles, 


is the earliest 


aly havo I to my, my lords, that like ax St. Paul wns present and 
deh lan coi toa ise Be Despina et es aay ee toate 
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of tho greater freedom secured for the Apostles, led to marked 

tho progress of the Church, Net only was the number of 

Ternsntem greatly multiplied, but even a large number of the 

priests* beeame obedient to tho faith, Up to this time the acceptance of the 
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spel, so far from involving any rupture with Judaism, was consistent with 
a sernpnleus devotion to its observances. It must be borne in mind that 
the priests in Jerusalem, and a few other cities, were a multitudinons body, 
god that it was only the narrow aristocratic clique of a few alien families who 

‘were Sadducees in theology and Herodians in 
of the priesthood were doubtless Pharisees, and as the Pharisees were 
devoted to the doctrine of the Hesurrection, there was nothing inconsistent 
‘with their traditions in admitting the Messiahship of « Risen Saviour, Snch 
belief wonld at this time, and indeed long afterwards, have made little 
. their general position, although if they were trac believers it 


to atiract the serious and thoughtful, They would be won by these 

by irresistible lozie, or by the appeals of powerful elo- 

quence. The mission of the Apesties at this time was, as has been well 
observed, no mere apostolate of rhetoric, nor would they for a moment pretend 
to be other than they were—illiterate incu, untrained in the schools of toch- 
aud rabbinic wisilow. Had they been otherwise, the argument 

for the tentii of Christianity, which is derived from the extraordinary rapidity 
of its dissemination, would have lost half its fores, The weapons of the 
ic warfare wore not carnal. Converts were won, not by learning or 


2 we know nothing of the circumstances of his conversion to Chris- 
tisnity, His recognition, however, of the glorified figure, which he saw in his 
cestatic vision,as the figure of Him who on earth had ealled Himself “ the Son 
‘of Man," makes it probable that he was one of those who had enjoyed the 

jeautage of hearing the living Jesus, and of drawing from its very fountain~ 
oad the rivor of the water of life? We would fain know more of one who, 
fin 80 brief space of time, played a part so nobly wise, But it was with 
as it has been with myriads of others whose namos have been written 

in the Book of TAfs; they have been unknown among men, or known only 
during one brief opoch, or for one great deed. For s moment, but for a 
iment only, tho First Martyr steps into the full light of history. Our 
insight into bis greatness is derived almost solely from tho recon af & single 
Beet te digo day—the last speoch he over uttered—tho fast day of his 


me meetin Rosita, Kambits, &6, Bat neither 
, ate Sydoe &. con! some, 
Aropdrer, . inet ‘ peaous 


roly a precarious inference from the Greck form ef 

rendering of the Arainale Kelll, but is implied 

certain hy the character of hls speech ; but 

‘Aletamdria, or waa « Roman freedman (Iampece ot Asts 
t him to Jerusalem, we eannot tell. 
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Stephen, together with his loving energy and blameless 


the elected than he becanen the most prominent of them all. ‘The grace which 
shone in bis colleagues shone yet more brightly in him, and he stood on » 
Daeg ae eel sea pat bears Hep the Becple. 


position. ‘The distribution of alms seems to have been a part only 
assigned him. Like Philip, ho was an Evangelist as well asa 
a peniy as ap earners Ce 

force and concentrated fire of a great orator and a 


unasual eloquence, opportunit recur in which he was not 
only permitted, but urged, to explain the tenets of the new society. Hitherto 

was in full communion with the Jewish Charch. Stephen alone 
was charged with utterances of « disloyal tendency against the tencts of 
Pharisism, and this is a proof how different was his preaching from that 
of the Twelve, and how much earlier he had arrived at the true appreciation 
of the words of Jesus respecting the extent aad nature of His Kingdom, 
‘That which, in the mind of a Peter, was still bat s grain of mustard seed, 
sown in the soil of Judaism, bad alrondy grown, in the soul of a Stephen, 
into a mighty tree, The Twelve were still lingering in the portals of the 

For thom the new wine of the kingdom of heaven lad not yet 
‘burst the old wine-skins, As yet they were only regarded as the heads of a 
Jewish sect and althongh they believed that their faith wonld soon be the 


like Nicolas of Antioch, hail accepted the sign of circumcision—might, 
indood, be held worthy of honour; but ome who was only a“ proselyto of tho 
gato,”"? ono who held back from the seal of the covenant made to Abraham, 
would not be regarded as a fall Christian any moro than he would be regarded 
ona full Jew. 

Henee, up to this timo, the Christians were looked on with no disfayour 
by that Pharisale party which regarded the Sadducces as intriguing apostates. 
‘Thoy were even inclined to make use of the Resurrection which the Christians 
proclaimed, as a convenient means of harassing their rivals, Nor was it they 
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who had been guilty of the murder of Jesua, They had not, indood, stirred 
‘one finger for His deliverance, and it is probable that many of them—all those 
hypocrites of whom both Jesus and John had spoken as a viper brood—had 
Jooked with satisfaction on the crime by which their political opponents had 
silenced their common enemy, Yet they did not fear that His blood would be 
bronght on them, or that the Apostles would ever hurl on them or their 

His torrible denanciations, Though the Christians had their private 
meetings on the first day of the week, their special tenets, their sacramental 
institutions, and their common meal, there was nothing reprehensible in these 
observances, and there was something attractive even to Pharisees in their 
faithful simplicity and enthusiastic communism? In all respects they were 
“ devout according to the Law.” They would have shrunk with horror from 
any violation of tho rules which separated elean from unclean moats; they not 
only observed the prescribed feasts of the Pentateuch and its single fast, but 
even adopted the fasts which had been sanctioned by the tradition of the oral 
Taw; they had their children duly circumcised ; they approved and practised 
the vows of the Nazarites; they never omitted to be on their knees in the 
Temple, or with their faces turned towards it, at the three stated hours 
of prayor? It needs but a glance at the symbolism of the Apocalypse to #00 
how dear to them were the names, the reminiscences, the Levitical ceremonial, 


tho Tomple worship of their Hobrow fellow-citioons, Not many years later, 
the “ many myriads of Jows who believed wore all zealous of the Law,” and 
would have thought it a disgrace to do otherwise than “to walk ordorly,"* 
Whe position, therefore, which they beld was simply that of one 

moro, in a city which, nceording to the Rabbis, could already boast that it 


Bat this accoptance with tho people could only be temporary and deceptive, 
‘If, indeed, the early believers had never advanced beyond this stand-point, 
cng might hare been regarded to tho last as nothing more than » 

of Pharissism, heretical for its acceptance of a crucified Messiah, 

worthy of honour for the scrapnlosity of its religions life. But had 
never been more than this, then the olive branch woald have diod 

with the oleaster on which it was engrafted, It was as nocessary for the 
, as for the world that this hollow semblance of anison between 
which, ja their distinctive difforences, wore essentially antagonistic, 

rudely dissipated. It was necessary that all Christians, whether 
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Jows or Gentiles, should see how impossible it was to put a new patch on an 
old garment. 

This trath had boon preached by Jesus to His Apostles, but, like many ather 
of His words, it lay long dormant in their minds. After some of His deepest 
utterances, in full consciousness that He could not at once be understood, Ho 
had said, * He that hath ears to hear, lot him hear,” And as they themselves 
frankly confess, the Apostles had not always been among those “who had ears 
to hear.” Plain and reiterated as had been the prophecies which He had 
addressed to them respecting His own crucifixion and resurrection, the first of 
theses erents had plnnged them into despair and horror, the second had burst 
upon them with a shock of surprise, Hoe who commanded the light to shine 
ont of darkness had, indeed, shined in their hearts “to give the light of the 
knowledge af the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ ;"* but still they 
were well aware that thoy had this treasure “in earthen vesscls.” To 
attribute to them an equality of endowments, or an entire unanimity of 
opinion, is to contradict their plainest statements. To deny that their know- 
lodge gradually widened is to ignore God's method of revelation, and to 
sot aside the evidence of facts. To tho last they “knew in part, and thoy 

ied in part”? Why was James the Lord's brother so highly respected. 
hy the people as tradition tells us that he was? Why was Paul regarded by 
them with such deadly hatred ? Because St. Paul recognised more fully than St 
Tames tho future universal destiny of a Christianity soparated from Judaic in- 
stitutions, The Crucifixion had, in fact, been the protest of the Jew against 
an isopolity of faith. ~* From that moment the fate of the nation was decided, 
Her religion was to kill her, But when the Temple burst into flames, that re- 
ligion had already spread its wings and gone out to conquer an entire world."? 

‘Now, as might have been expected, and as was evidently designe! by their 
Divine Master, the Jast point on which the Galilean Apostles attained to 
cloarnoss of viow and consistency of action was the fact that the Musaic Law 

“was to be superseded, even for the Jew, by « wider revelation. It is probable 
that this truth, in all its fulness, was never finally apprebended by all the 
Apostlos, It is doubtful whether, humanly speaking, it would ever have been 
gmaped by any of thom if their powors of insight had not been quickened, in 
God's appointed method, by the fresh lessons which came to them through the 
Sutelleet and faith of men who had been brought up in larger views. Tho 
obliteration of nataral distinctions is no part of the divine method. The 
inspiration of God never destroys the individuality of those holy souls which 
it has made into sons of God and prophets. There are, as St, Paul so 
earnestly tried to impress upon the infant Churches, diversities of gifts, 
diversities of ministrations, diversities of operations, though it is the same 
Spirit, tho same Lord, tho same God, who-worketh all things in all! Tho 
Hellenistic training of a Stephen and a Saul prepared them for the acceptance 
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‘of lemons which nothing short of an express miracle could have made 

; intelligible to a Potor and a Jnmos. 

‘Now the relation af the Law to the Gospel had ben exactly one of those 
wnbjects on which Jesus, in accordance with a divine purpose, had spoken with 
acertain reserve, His ion had been to found « kingdom, not to promulgate 
a theology ; He had died not to formulate a system, but to redecm a race, His 
work had been not to constract the dogmas of formal creeds, but to purify the 
‘soul of man, by placing him in immediate relation to the Father in Heaven. 
Tt reqaired many years for Jewish converts to understand the meaning of tho 
saying that “ He came not to destroy the Law but to fulfil.” Its meaning could 
indeed only become clear in the light of other sayings of which they overlooked 
the force, The Apostles had scon Him cbedient to the Law; they had seen 
‘Him worship in the Temple and the Synagogues, and had accompanied Him in 
His journeys to the Foasts. He had nover told them in so many words that the 
glory of the Law, like the light which lingered on the face of Moses, was to be 
done away. They had failed to comprehend tho ultimate tendency and signifi- 
cance of His words ant actions respecting the Sabbath. respecting outward 
obserrances,* respecting divorce,’ respecting the future universality of spiritual 
worship’ ‘They remembered, doubtless, what He had said about the perma- 
nence of every yod and horn of a letter in the Law,’ but they had not remarked 
that the assertion of the pre-eminence of moral over ceremonial duties is one 
unknows to the Law itself. Nor had they seen that His fulfilment of the Law 
had consisted in its spiritualisation; that He had not only extended to infini- 
tude tho rango of its obligations, but had derived their authority from deeper 

‘iples, and surrounded their fulfilment with diviner sanctions, Nor, again, 

they observed how umch was involved in the emphatic quotation by Christ 
of that passage of Hosea, “I will have mercy and mot ascrifies."* They were 
not yot ripe for the conviction that to atiach primary importance to Mosaic 
rogulations aftor they had been admitted into the kingdom of Heaven, was to 
fix thoie eyes upon » waning star whilo tho dawn was gradually broadening into 
boundless 


‘About the early ministry of Stephen we are told comparatively little in the 
Acts, bat its immense importance has become more clear in the light of subse- 
quent history. It is probable that ho himself can nover have formed the 
vemotest conception of the vast results—resalts among millions of Christians 
through centuries of progres:—which in God's Providence should arise from 

lb first clear statement of those traths which ho was tho first to perceive. 

‘Had ho done #0 he would have been still more thankful for the ability with 
which bo was inspired to support them, ani for the holy courage which pro- 
vouted kim from quailing for an instant under the storm of violence and hatred 
Which his words awoke, 

What it was which took him to the synagogues of Jewish Hellenists we do 


tink" Need tlie 
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weal which afterwards 


ameng 

of the synagogue which is called the synagogue of the Libertines and Cyremians, 
and Alexandrians, and those of Cilicin and Asia disputing with Stephen.” 
‘The form of the sentence ts so obscure that it is impossible to tell whether wo 
‘spe meant to understand that the opponents of Stephen were tho members of 


which one was frequented by the Hellenists of Rome, Greece, and Alexandrian; 
the other by those of Cilicia and Proconsular Asia. The number of synagogues 
in Jerusalem was (as I have already mentioned) so large that there is mo diffi- 
ees went folie tite day seadlon eae 
religions menting,’ just as at this day in Jerusalem there are 

fpopne for the Satis Sephardim, the Dutch Ansha bod, and the Goemaiadl 
Poli Ashkenazim.* The freedmen may have been the descendants of these 


end « zealous Pharisees, must have occupied a prominent position a4 an uncom 
promising champlon of the traditions of the fathers. 


‘Thowygh the Saul of this poriod must have differed widely from that Paul, 
the slave of Jewun Clirint, whom we know so well, yet tho main features of his 





weapons, and speak Greck as fluently as themselves. Steeped in centuries of 
prejudice, engrained with traditions of which the truth had never bean ques 
tioned, they must Lave imagined that they would win an easy victory, and 
contince a man of intelligence how degrading it was for him to nccept a faith 
on which, from the full height of their own ignorance, they complacently looked 


tomptuonsly set aside, but arguments based on premisses which they theme 
nelves admitted, enforced by methods which thoy recognised, and illustrated by 
& learning which thoy could not surpass! How bitter must have been thelr 
rage when they heard doctrines subversive of their most cherished prineiplos 
maintained with a wisdom which differed not only in degroo, but oven in kind, 
from tho loftiest attainments of their foremost Rabbis—even of theao whose 
morits hnd been rewarded by tho flatworing titles of * Rooters of Mountains” 
and “ Glories of the Law|" 

At first the only diseussion likely to arise would be as to the Mossiahehip 
of Jesus, the meaning of His death, the fact of His Resurrection. These 


‘the Restoration it had beoomo tho central faith of their religion, Tt wna thie 
Dolief which, more than any other, kindled their patriotism, eonsabod they 
sorrows, anil inspired their obedience, If a Shamma used to apend the whole 
Wook in meditating how he could most rigidly observe the Sabbath—if the 
Piiarisoos rogarded it as tho main function of their existence to raino a hedge 
around the Law—tho inspiring motive wns a beliof that if ovly for one day 
Tsracl wero entirely fnithfal, the Messiah would come, And what « coming! 

‘How should tho Prines of tho House of David sinite tho nations with tho 
zona of his mouth! How should Ho break them in pieces like a potter's 
‘vowel | eee ea cae oe seek of Israol into kings of the earth, 

e 
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ual in learning and their superior in illu:nination, we can 


iffieulties to which they were reduced. How, for instance, 
the foreo of the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, to which their 
ly acoorded a Messianic interpretation? Tho Messianic applica- 


ibly presented to them by the insight and eloquence of ono 


a 


Ts there anid aboot the Servant of Jehovah, and the deep hami- 
Sestiteessrtoe the woks of ole, ls nob anly toned ba Oa Pace 
Jonathan and in many Rabbinic allasions, down even to the Book Zohar, 
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whom they had seen crucified between two brigands—to say that their very 
such power 


pointed to, all centred in, One who had been the earpenter of Nazareth, and 
seems to havo remained entirely undisputed until the mediseval Rabbis found 
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Hhemselres inconvenienced by it in their controversies with Christiana! Yot 
this was bat an isolated proplicey, and the Christians could refor to passage 
siter passage which, on the very principles of their adversaries, not only 
justified them in accepting as the Christ Ono whom the rulers of the Jews 
had erucified, but even distinctly foreshadowed the mission of His Foro- 
‘Finner; His ministry on tho shores of Gennesareth; His humble entry into 
Jerusalem ; His rejection by His own pooplo; tho disbelief of His announce. 
ments; the treachery of one of His own followers; the mean price paid for 
His blood; His death ax a malefactor; even the bitter and stupefying drinks 
‘that Tet been offered to Him; and the lots cast upon His clothes—no lese 
than His victory over the grave by Resurrection, on the third day, from the 
dead, and His final exaltation at the right hand of God.* How tremendous 
the cogency of such arguments would be to the hearers of Stephen cannot be 
shown more strikingly than by the uso made of them by St. Paul after the 
conversion which they doubtless helped to bring about, It must have been 
from St. Stephen that be heard them first, and they became so convincing to 
him that he constantly employs tho same or analogous arguments in his own 
with his unconverted countrymen? 

Tt is clear that, in the course of argument, Stephen was led to adduce somo 
‘of those deep sayings as to the purpose of the life of Christ which the keon 
insight of bate had rendered more intelligible to the enemies of our Lord than 
they had beon in the first instance to His friends. Many of thoss priests and 
Pharisees who had beon baptisd into the Church of Christ with the notion 
that their new belief was compatiblo with an unchanged loyalty to Judaism, 
had shown less understanding of the sayings of thoir Master, and Jess appro. 
elation of the grandeur of His mission, than the Sadduoees whose hatred had 
Kanded Him over to the secular arm. It did lie within the natural interpreta- 
tion of Christ's languago that the Law of Mosos, which the Jows at once 
fdolised and ovaded, waa destined to be disannulled; not, indeed, those moral 
sanctions of it which were eternal in obligation, but the complicated system 
wherein those moral commandments were so deeply imbedded. The Jowish 
Face wore right to reverence Mosos as an instrument in the hauds of God to 
Tay the deepest foundations of anational life. Asa Lawgiver whose Deealoguo 
is 60 comprehensive in its brovity as to transcend all other codes—as the solo 
Lawgivor who laid his prohibition against the boginnings of evil, by daring to 
forbid an evil thought—as ono who established for his people » monotheistio 
faith, a significant worship, and an undefinable hope—he deserved the grati- 
tude and reverence of mankind. That this under-official of an obscure sect of 
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tho barning crags of Sinai, and others had been handed 
ips of the mighty teacher through the long series of priests 
to them sy 


did he dare to speak one word against, or hint one doubt as to the 
glory of, tho Tomple? ‘The glowing descriptions of tha Talmud 
rs clr Neca cd eg paca ae erg Rae 
sound like a slight to “the place where God's honour dwelt” 
iar indignation. When the conflagration seized its roofs 
its golden tables, every Jew im tho city was fired 
with a rage which made him fight with superhuman strength— 
“ Through their torn veins revi 
Fp pe formant 
Among those freazied combatants was a body of Tarsian youths who gladly 
devoted their lives to the reseue of Jerusalem, What they felt at that 
supreme moment may show us what such a zealotas Saul of Tarsus would feel, 
when be heard ono who called himself a Jew use language which sounded like 
‘of “ the glory of the whole earth.” 

Foiled in argument, tho Hellenists of the synagogues adopted the usual 
resource of defeated controversialists who have the upper hand. ‘They appealed 
to violence for the suppression of reason. They first stirred up the people— 
whose inflammable ignorance wade them the ready tools of any agi 
throagh them aroused the attention of the Jewish authorities. Their plot was 
soon ripe, Thoro was no nood of the midnight secrecy which had marked the 
arrest of Jesua, There was no need to secure the services of the Captain of tho 
Temple to arrest Stephen at twilight, as he had arrested Peter and Jobn. 
‘There was no need ever to suppress all semblance of violence, lest the people 
should stono them for their unauthorised interference. The circumstances of 
the day enabled them to assume unwonted boldness, because they were at the 
moment enjoying a sort of interregnum from Roman authority. The approval 
of the multitude had been alienated by the first ramour of defective patriotian, 
When covery rank of Jewish society had been stirred to fury by false witnesses 
whom these Hellonists had suborned, they scized a favourable moment, snd. 
denly came upon Stephen, either while he was teaching in a 


with the change of incessant harangues against “this Holy Placo”—tha 
expression seems to show that the Sanhedrin were for this time sitting in their 
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fares ~ Hall of Sqmeres “ant amuimst the Lae In scpport of this general 
SSamnrene~* as they imfeemastly a2] te distingeish Him from others wha bore 
thet commen mam-—~ shall d-tror this plac. and sball rhancy the castoms 
which Meees banded dow= te mx” It is evident that these fabe witness: 
muaile some attempt to baw their arcesation upon truth Therm was good 
Policy im this, as fale witnesses in all ages have been conning enough to soa 
‘Half truths are often the mist absolute of lies, base 
A Be which is half « truth is ewer the backest of lies; 


Fer a Hie which in alla lie may be met amd fought with outright, 
Bes 3 lie which is pert a truth isa herder matter to fight,” 


Ti is certain that if Stephen bad not used the very expressions with which they 


bave spoken with freedom ; for, as we have seen, its destined a! 

involved in the very slight importance whieh Jesus had attached to it, And 
for the Oral Law it is probable that Stephon, whose training would have 
rondered inrpossible any minate fulfilment of its regulations, neither felt nur 
professed respect. The expression used by the witnesses ayainst him seems to 
show that it was mainly, though not perhaps exclusively, of this Oral Law that 
ho hed been thinking.’ It was not, perhaps, any doubt a» to ite authenticity 
whieh made him teach that Jesas should change ith customs, for in those days 
tho eritical spirit was not sufficioutly developed to ivo rise to any cballonge af a 
eurront assertion; bat he had foreseen the future nullity of these “ traditions of 
the fathers,” partly from their own inherent worthlesness, and partly lewaune 
ho may have heard, or had ropeated to hin, the stern demunekation which thi 

‘worst of these traditions had draws from the lips of Christ Hinself.* 
Bot theagh Bie Stephen must have seen that the witnesses were really false 
because they misrepresented the tone and the trae slgniflcagoe 
language which ho had usod—although, too, ho was conscious how 
was hia position as one accused of blasphomy ngalnat Moxon, 
the Temple, against the truditions, and against God—it newer 
to him to escapo his danger by a technicality or a compromise, 
it even upon the Oral Law would pot be without dangor 
presence of an assembly whose moambers owed to ite traditions no 
ie of the authority which they enjoyed’ Bat Stephon did not at all 
intend to confine hi ene. this narrow range, Rather the conyletion 
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‘In the madden hnsh that followed, the voice of the High Priest Jonathan 
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certain times, are branded indelibly upon the memory of their 
since we can trace the deep impression made by this speech on the mind 





St, Panl, we find little difficulty in adopting the conjecture that its proserva- 
tion was due to him. "Tae Hagedéth te which it abounds, the variations 
from historical accuracy, the free citation of passages from the Old Tosta- 
ment, the roughooss of style, above all the concentrated force which makes 
it lond itself su realily to differing interpretations, aro characteristics which 
eave on our minds no shadow of doubt that whoover may have been the 
reporter, we have here at least an outline of Stephen's speech. a 
speech marked n crisis in the annals of Christianity. It led to 
IgGs toa Ocak free pace act ak Yoru: nis Gs tReak ak 
Gentiles and of the world. It marks the commonciny severance of two insti- 
tutions which had not yet discovered that they were mutually irreconcilable. 
Sines the charge broaght against St. Stophen was partly falwo and 
was his object to rebut what was false, and justify himself 
mo for ‘what was true Henco apology and demonstration 


the demonstration is mainly meant to rouse the dormant consciences 
his hearers. Charged with blasphemous words, be contents himself 
the incidental refutation of this ebarge by the entire tenor of the 
lich ho omploys, After his courteoms requost for attention, his 
are to speak of God under ono of His most awful titles of 
the God of the Shechinah, On the history of Moses he dwells 
enthusiasm of patriotic admiration, To the Tomplo he alludes 
reverence. Of Sinai and the living ormelos he uses 
wanity as the most dovoted Rabbi could dosire, But while 
how impossible it must have been for him to have uttered 
ea a biasphemor, he is all the while aiming at the eatabliah- 
ts far doopor than the proof of his own innoconeo, ‘The 
consummate art of his speech consists in the cireumstance that whilo lie 
to bo engaged in a calm, historical review, to whieh any Jowiah 
ht liston with delight and prido, ho is step by atop loading up 
which told with irresistible force against the opinions of his 
While ho only seems to be reviewing the various migrations of 
and the chequored fortunes of tho Patriarchs, ho in roally showing 
the covennuts of ‘dod with His choson peoplo, having bees mado in Ur 
‘Haran an i 
Tittlo dependont on ceremonials or plaoos as to have boon antarior 
to tho existence of the Tubernacle and Tomple, not only to the 
Holy Land, but even to tho rite of cireamoision fteelf,' 
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what house will ye build for me, saith the Lord, or what 


the place of my abiding? Did not my hand mako all these things?” 


and negl 
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in Jerusalem should men worship the Father, constiluted a perfect 
defence against the charge that anything which he bad said could be 
as blasphomy against the Temple. 


ion af Christ by the rulers of His nation was no argument against 
elaims; that the Temple could not kave been meant to be the object of an 
lionour; lastly, that if he had said that Jesus should change the 
which Moses had delivered, Moses himself had indicated that in 
entire dispensation was destined to pass away. And ho 

nds from which these conclusions followed, rather than 

thom tho inferences themselves. He had dono this in deference 


lotter-worship; bow the Book had been honoured to the oblivion of the truths 
which it enshrined; how in tho tithing of mint and aniso and cummin there 
had been a forgetfulness of the weightier matiers of the Law; how the smoke 
of dead sacrifices had been thoaght of more avail than deeds of living merey ; 
how circumcision aud Sabbatisin had been elovated shove faith and purity; 
how the long series of crimes against God's messengers had been consummated 
in the murder of the Lord of glory. A trath whieh is only suggested, often 
‘comes home to the heart with more force than one which is put in words, and 
it may have beon his original design to guide rather than torefate, But if 4, 
the faces of his audience showed that his object had failed. They were listening 
‘With stolid self-complacency to a narrative of which the siguifieant incidents only 
ennhled them to glory over their fathers. It was, I think, sonso! bing in the aspoet 
‘of his sudience—some sudden conviction that to such invincible obstinacy his 
words wore addressed in rain—which made him suddenly stop short in his review 
of history, and burl in their faces the gathored thander of his wrath and scorn, 

“Stiff-necked!" be exelsimed, “and uneirenmeised im your heart and in 
Your enrs, yo aro ever in conilict with the Holy Spirit; as your fathorm, 80 yo! 
Which of the propbots did not your fathers persocute? and they Killed thoxs 
who announced before respecting the coming of the Just, of whom yo now 
proved yourselves betrayers and murderers; ye who received tho Law at the 
Oriinance of angels, and kept it not!"* 

4 Acts vil. 82; leg. dxévert, A, B, C, D, B. 

Anta vii. 53, ddpsere tow wépow vie Rewrayic dyyibww ; Gal 18. 10, & wdpos tuarayele $i dye 5 
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WORK AND MARTYRDOM OF ST. STEPHEN. 93 


‘expressed the agony of hatred which was sawing their hearts asunder, by ont- 
wand signs which are almost anknown to modern civilisation—by that grinding 
‘sod gnashing of the teeth only possible to human beings in whom “the ape 
and the tiger” are not yet quite dead. To reason with men whose passions 
had thus degraded them to the level of wild beasts would have been wore 
than useless. ‘The flame of holy anger in the breast of Stephon had died away 
as suddenly as the lightning. It was a righteous anger; it wax aimod not at 
them but at their infatnation ; it was intended not to insult bat to awaken.t 
But he saw at a glance that it had failod, and that all was now over. In one 
instant his thoughts had passed away to that heaven from whieh his inspiration 
had come. From thoso hateful faces, rendered demoniae by ovil passion, his 
earnost gaze was tarned upward amd heavenward. There, in ecstasy of vision, 
hesaw the Shechinah—the Glory of God—the Jesus" standing “as though to aid. 
and receive him “at the right handof God.” ‘Transported beyond all thought 
of peril by that divine epiphany, he exelaimed as though he wished his enemies 
to share his vision: “Lo! I behold the heavens parted asunder,* and the Son 
of Man standing at the right hand of God." At such a moment ho would not 
pause to consider, be would not evon be able to consider, the words he spoke ; 
‘but whether it was that he recalled the Messianic title by which Jesus had so 
often deseribed himself on earth, or that he remembered that this title had 
been used by the Lord when He had prophesied to this very Sanhedrin that 
horenfter they should see the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of powor— 
cortain it is that this is the only passage of tho New Testamont whero Jesus is 
callod the Son of Man by lips other than His own.* 

But those high words were too much for the feelings of bis andienco, 
Stopping their ears as though to shut out « polluting blasphemy, thoy rose in 
‘8 mass from both sides of the semi-cireular range in which thoy sat, and with 
‘ono wild yell' rushed upou Stephen. ‘There was no question any longer of a 

decision. In their rago they took tho law into theirown hands, and thon 
‘and there dragged him off to be stoned outside the city gate 

Woe ean judge how fierce must have been the rage which tarned a solomn 
Sanhedrin into a mob of murderers, It was trae that thoy wore at this 
momont under Sadduccan influence, and that this influence, as at the Trial of 
Christ, was mainly wielded by the family of Hanan, who wore the most 
Se emia oh et least merciful sect. If, na thero is reason to boliove, 

‘the martyrdom took placo A-D. 37, it was most probably during tho brief 
presidency of the High Priest Jonathan, son of Hanan. Unhappy family of 
‘the man whom Josephus pronounces to have been so exceptionally blest! Tho 

father, and bis son-in-law Caiaphas, imbraed their hands in the blood of 
Jesus; Jonathan during his fow months’ term of offico wax the Nasl of the 
Baubodrin which murdered Stephen; Theophilus, anothor son, was the High 


“Nea fratei frascitur he Eeniet tennis” a 
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Priest who, during tho utmost virulonee of the first persocution gave Saul his 
inquisitorial commission to Damaseus ; Matthias, another son, mast, from the 
date of his elevation, have been one of those leading Jews whom Herod Agrippa 
tried to conciliate by the rourder of James the som of Zebedec; and another 
Hanan, the youngest son of the “viper brood” brought about with illegal 
violence the murder of James the brother of the Lord.! Thusall these judicial 
murders—so mreat this epoch—were aimed at the followers of Jesus, and allot 
them directed or sanctioned by the cunning, avaricious, unscrupulous members 
of a single family of Saddusean priests 

Stephen, then, was hurried away to execution with a total disregard of the 
ordinary observances. His thoughts were evidently occupied with the sad scent 
of Calvary; it would como homo to him with all the greater vividness becanso 
his passed in all probability through that very gate through which Jesus, four 
short years before, had borne His cross. It was almost in the words of his 
Master? that when tho horrid butchery bogan—for the pypcautions to rendor 
death speedy seem to have been neglected in the blind rage of his murderers 
—he exclaimed, * Lord Jesus, receive my spirit." And when bruised and 
bleeding ho was just able to drag himsolf to his knces it was again in the spirit 
of that Lord that he prayed for his murderers, and even the ery of hisanguish 
rang forth in the forgiving utteranco—showing how little maliee there had 
hoon in the stern words he had used before—" Lord, lay not to their charge 
this sin.”* With that ery ho passed from the wrath of men to the peaco of 
God. ‘Tho historian ends tho bloody tragedy with one weighty and beautiful 
word, “He fell asloop."” ® 

To fulfil their dreadful task, tho witnesses had taken off their garments ;? 
and they Iaid thom “at the feet of a young man whose namo was Saul.” 

It is the first allusion in History to a name, destined from that day forward 
to bo memorable for ever in the annals of the world. And how sad an. 
allusion! He stands, not indood actively engaged in the work of death; but 
Keeping tho clothes, onsenting to tho violence, af thowe who, in this brutal 


1 Jon, Antt. xvill 4, 3; 8,3; xix, 6,2; xx. 9, 1. 

2 Bvory epithet Fave ured ‘is soore than justified by what wo know of this footy 
from the New Testament, from Josephus, and, above all, from the Talmud, 
Excursie VIL, “The Power of the Sanhodrin to inflict Death,” 

4 Late xxili. 3, 46, 

ineadiouere tacans. ‘calling on Jesus.* ‘There ty no need for the ingenious eon- 
feta ‘of Bontley that ON is lost by homoootelouton of the ON, 
* ‘This—not aa in the Received toxt—is the proper order of the words (w, A, B, G, D). 
“Saevire videbatur Stephanus : lingua ferox, cor lene” (Aug. Serat. 315). "Si Stephanwe 
Dron,” With the expression Haat! eo 1% 
‘ee nn allusion to the Jewish notion t 
iy followed and stood by him in the world to come (1 Tim. ¥. 243 Sotah, f. % 

wt Gs fain Desullful epigram of the Anthology, we Bad the liner ky Gores ematear 
rj Ais vot eves. It ts tho Neahiinh of the Jews (Deut. xxl 8h ‘That tho 

nm thytlinbeal epltrite Jemeiay is not wholly unintentional seems to be clear from the 
shnilar weighty "keasorse with whic! op Wordsworth point the Acts of the 
Aposths ends. St, Luke ls evidently of pa 
aaratuityour inpastivn, Acts ¥. the third reconied sleath in the Ch 
Somnvanity ¢ tho fret lind boot second a judgment, the third « martyrdom. 
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manner, dimmed in blood the light apon a face which had been radiant as that 
of an angel with faith and love. 

‘Stephen was dead, and it might well have scemed that all the trath which 
was to be the glory and tho strength of Christianity had died with him, But 
the deliverance of the Gentiles, and their free redemption by the blood of 
Christ, were traths too glorious to be quenched, ‘The truth may be suppressed 
for a time, oven for a long time, but it always starts up again from its apparent 
grave. Fra Doleino was torn to pieces, and Savonarola and Huss were burnt, 
ut the Reformation was not prevented, Stephen sauk in his blood, but his 
placo was taken by the young man who stood there to incite his murderers, 
Fonr years after Jesus had died upon tho cross of infamy, Stephen was stoned 
for being Hix disciple und His worshipper; thirty years after tho death of 
Stephon, his deadliest opponent died also for the same boly faith. 


Book IIT. 


THE OONVERSION, 
CHAPTER IX. 
RAUL THR PERSKCUTOR, 


Tor! ederpor B4 ror Amr Gener 

reAdon SAloupas oluos.—Vexo. Pyth, ii, 17%. 
“Ar a young man’s fect.” ‘Tho expression is vague, but thore is good reason 
to boliove that Saul was now not leas than thirty years old.! ‘The reverencs 
for ago, strong among all Orientals, waa specially strong among the Jows, and 
they never entrusted authority to thowe who had uot attained to full years of 
diserotion. We may regard it as certain that oven a scholar of Gamaliel, so 
full of genius and of zoal as Saul, would not have been appointed a commia- 
sioner of the Sanhedrin to carry out a responsible inquisition earlier than tho 
ago of thirty; and if we attach a literal meaning to tho expression, “Whew 
thoy were being condemned to death, I gave a vote against them," this 
‘implies that Saul was a member of the Sanhedrin. Lf so, he was at this time, 
a tho very condition of that dignity, a married man? 


i, 

Jewish writers, we find that, besii‘es the qualitication mentioned in Kxod, 1, 
Deot ib 13-16,  asdidate mast be free from Fond physical blemish, stalnlow (a 
tharveter, learned in soienco, sequainted with more than oue language, and with « family 
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But if the regulation that a Sanhedrist must bo a married man waa 
intended to secure the spirit of gontleness,* tho rule had failed of its 
in the caso of Saul. In tho terrible porsecution of the Christians which 
ensned—a persecution far more severe than the former attacks of the Snd- 
ducees on the Apostles—he was the heart and soul of the endeavour to stamp 
out tho Christian faith. Not content with the flagging fanaticiam of the 
Sanhedrin, he was at once the prime mover and the chief exeentor of religions 
vengeance, The charge which had cost St. Stephen his life must have been 
partially valid against others of the Hellenistic Christians, and although their 
‘views might be more liberal than those of the Galilasan diseiples, yet the honds 
of affection between the two branches of the Church wero still so close that 
the fate of ono section could not be dissevered from that of the other. The 
Jows were not naturally fond of persecution. The Sanhedrin of this period 
had inenrred tho charge of disgraceful laxity, ‘Tho Sicarii were not snp- 
pressed ; the red heifer was slain no Jonger;* the ordeal of the bitter water 
had been done away, because the crime of adultery had greatly increased? 
Rabbi Joshua Ben Korcha, when R. Eliesor had arrested some thieves, 
reproached him with the words, “ How long will you hand over the people of 
God to destruction? Leave the thorns to be plucked up by the Lord of tho 
vineyard.”* But to the seducer (mesith), the blasphemer (megadeph), and 
the idolater, there was neither leniency nor compassion’ By the unanimous 
testimony of the Jews themselves, Christians could not be charged with the 
crime of idolatry ;* but it was easy to bring them under the penalty of stoning, 
whieh was attached to the former crimes. Tho minor punishments of flagol- 
lation and excommunication seem to have been in the power, not only of the 
Sanhedrin, but even of ench local synagogue. Whatever may have been tho 
legal powers of thoso bodies, whatever liconces the temporary relaxation of 
Roman supervision may have permitted,’ they were used and abused to the 
utmost by the youthful zealot. ‘Tho wisdom of the toleration which Gamaliol 
himself bad recommended appears in tho fact that the groat persecution, 
whieh broke up the Church at Jerusalem, was in every way valuable to tho 
new religion, It dissipatod the Judaism which would havo endangored the 
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mpread of Christianity, and showed that the disciples had a loftier mission 
than to dwindle down into a Galilean synagogue. ‘The sacred fire, whieh 
might have burnt low on the bearth of the upper chamber at Jeraslem, was 
Kindled into fresh heat and splendour when its brands were scattered over all 
Judes and Samaria, and sncircumeised Gentiles were admitted by baptism 
‘into the fold of Christ. 

The solemn burial of Stephen by holy men—whothor Hellenist Chris- 
tians or Jewish proselytes—the beating of tho breast, tho wringing of the 
hands with which they lamented him,! produced no change in the parposo 
of Saul, Tho sight of that dreadful execution, the dying agonies aud 
erushed remains of one who had stood before the Sanhedrin like an angel in 
the beauty of holiness, could hardly hayo failed to produco an impression an 
a heart so naturally tender, Bat if it was a tortura to witness the agony of 
others, and to be the chief agent in its infliction, then that very torture became 
‘A more meritorious service for the Law. Lf his own blamoloss scrapalosity 
in all that affected legal righteousness was beginning to bo secretly taintod 
‘with heretical uncertainties, he would feel it all the moro ineambent on him 
to wash away those doabts in blood. Like Cardinal Pole, when Panl IV, 
began to impngn his orthodoxy, he must have felt himself half driven to 

ion, in order to prove his soundness in the faith. 

‘The part which he played at this time in the horrid work of poraoention 
has, I fear, been always underrated. It is only when wo collect tho woparate 
passages—they aro no less than cight in sumber—in which allusion is mado 
to this sad period—it is only when we weigh the torrible significance of 
the expressions used—that we feel the load of remorse which muxt have 
Tain pen him, and the taunts to which he was linblo from malignant ene- 
mics, He “made havoc of"—literally, “ho was ravaging "—tho Ohureh.? 
No stronger motaphor could well have been used. It ccours nowhere elao 
in the New Testament, but in the Septuagint, and in classical Greok, is 
applied to the wild ars which uproot a vineyard? Not content with the 
‘visitation of the syuagogues, he got authority for an inquisitorial visit from 
house to house, and even from the sacred retiroment of the Christian home 
ho dragged not only mon, but women, to judgment and to prison! So 
thorongh was his search, ani 80 deadly were its offocts, that, in referring 
lo it, the Christians of Damasens ean only spoak of Sant na “ho that 
devastated in Jerasalom them that call on this name," * using the strong 
wort which is strictly applicable to an invading army which seathos a con. 

country with fire and sword. So much St. Luko tolls ax, in giving 
for tho total scattering of the Church, and tho subsoquent bloas 
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thongh in ignorance, he had once been “a blasphemer, and porsecutor, 
injurious.”"* And when he is speaking to those who know the worst—in his 
speech to the raging mob of Jerusalom, as ho stood on tho steps of the Tower 
of Antonin—he adds one fact more which casts lurid light.on the annals of 
tion. He shows there that the blood of Stephen was not the only 
blood that Had beon shed—not the only blood of which the stains had 
inearnadined his conscience. He tells tho mob not only of the binding and 
imprisonment of women as well as men, but also that he ‘ ited this 
way wato the death.'? Lastly, in his specch at Carsarea, he adds what is 
perhaps tho darkest touch of all, for he says that, armed with the High 
Priest's authority, he not only fulfilled unwittingly the prophecy of Christ * 
by scourging the Christians “often and “in every synagoguo,” but (lit, 
when it came to the question of death, he gave his vote against them, and that 
he did his best to compel them to blaspheme? I say “ did his best,” because 


5 Math, x. 23, 
+A brief visit to Samaria “‘to confirm the churches” (Acts vill. 14) would not 
agninat thia command, ¥ 
2 Gal, iu 1a, where be also says that ho persecuted them beyond measure (ead 
i © Phil. til 6, #1 Tim. 1. 18 7 Acta xxil. 4 
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the tense he uses implies effort, but not necessarily success. Pliny, in a 

‘of his famous letier to Trajan from Bithynia,! says that, in question- 
ing those who, in anonymous letters, were aceused of being “ Christians,” 
he thought it suificient to test them by making them offer wino and incense 
to the statues of tho gods and tho bust of the emperor, and to blaspheme 
the name of Christ; and, if they were willing to do this, he dismissed them 
‘without further inquiry, beeause be had been informed that to no one of thes 
things could a genuine Christian ever be impelled. 

‘We do not know that in all the safferings of the Apostle any attempt was 
erer made to compel him to blaspheme. With all the other persecutions 
which he made the Christian suffor he became in his future life too sadly 
familiar. ‘To the Inst dregs of lonely and unpitied martyrdom be drank the 
bitter cup of merciless persecution. Five times—in days when he was no 
longer the hanghty Rabbi, the solf-righteous Pharisee, tho ficree legate of the 


‘was branded as an apostate sect—five times, from the wuthority of some ruler 
of the synagogue, did he receive forty stripes savo ono, He, too, was stoned, 
and betrayed, and many times imprisoned, and had the vote of death recorded 
against him; and in all this ha recognised tho just and morgful fame that 
purged away tho dross of a once misguided sonl—the light affliction which ho 


desorved, but which was not comparable to the far more eternal woight of 
glory, In all this ho may havo oven rejoiced that be was bearing for Chriat's 
wake that which be had mado others bear, and passing through the mime 
farnace which he had once heated sevenfold for them. But I doubt whether 
any one of thess sufferings, or all of them put together, ever wrung his soul 
with tho same degroo of anguish as that which lay in the thought that he had 
used all the force of his character and all the tyranny of his intolerance to 
‘break the bruised reed and to quench the smoking flax—that he had endoa- 
youred, by the infamous power af terror and anguish, to compel same gontle 
hourt to blaspleme its Lord. 

‘The great persecution with which St. Pan] was thus identified—and which, 
from these frequent allusions, as well as from the intensity of the language 
employed, seems to me to have boon moro torriblo than is usually admitted— 
did not spend its fury for some months, In Jerusalem it was entirely success. 
fal. Thore were no more proachings or wonders in Sokimon's Poreh ; no more 
throngs that gathered in tho streets to wait the passing shadow af Poter and 
Jou; no more assembled multitudes in tho house of Mary, thy mothor af St, ~ 
Mark. If the Christians mot, they met in mournful seereey and diminiehod 
tuuinbers, and tho Love-foasts, if held at all, mast have boen bold as in the 
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‘His work in Jerasalem was over. The brethren who remained had 
elnded his search-warrant, or been rescued from his power. But the 
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Himes when that Jowish autonomy, which always meant Jewish intolerance, 
was reprvssod within stern limits hy the Roman government—it wonld have been 
fmpossible to carry out so cruel # commission, ‘This might have been urged 
as an insuperable difficulty if an incidental expression in 2 Cor. xi. $2 had not 
furnished n elne in explanation of the circumstances. From this it appears 
that at this time the city was more or loss in the hands of Arctas or Hareth, 
the powerfal Emir of Petra.’ Now there are notices in the Talmud which 
Prove that Hareth stood in friendly relations to the Jewish High Priest,? and 
We can soc how many circumstances thus concurred to create for Saul an 
exeeptional opportunity to bring the Christians of Damascus under the 
authority of the Sanhedrin, Never again might he find so fayournble an 
opportunity of eradicating the heresy of these hated Nazarenes, 


CHAPTER X, 
THE CONVERSION OF SAUL. 
oo + mareAdpogr ded rod Xperod "Iyood.—Part. i 12, 


* Opfert froudig aus was ihr besesmsen 
‘Was ihr cinst goweven, was ihr sey’; 
Und in cinem seligen Vergossen 
Schwinde die Vergangenbeit.""—Sewmuxn, 


Axwep with his credentials Saui started from Jerusalem for his journey of 
noarly 150 miles, | That journey would probably be performed exactly as it is 
ow performed with horses and mules, which are indispensable to the traveller 
along those rough, bad roads, and up and down those steep and fatiguing 
hills, | Soul, it must bo romombored, wes travolling in a manner very different 
from that of our Lord and bis bumble followers, ‘They who, in preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, assumed no higher earthly dignity than that of the 
enrpontor of Nazareth and the fishermen of Galilee, would go on foot with 
staff and sorip from village to village, like the other “people of the land" 
whom long-robed Scribes despised. Saul was in a very difforent position, 
and the little retinwo which was assigned hin would treat him with all the 
deference duc to a Phariseo and a Rabbi—a legate @ latere of Theophilus, the 
poworful High Priest, ) 

(But, however performed, the journey could not occupy less than a week, 
= alee tho persoentor would scarcely enable him to gut rid 
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of the habitaal leisureliness of Eastern travelling. And thus, as they made 
thoir way along the difficult and narrow roads, sad esl pap neiel re 
week of necessary reflection.) Hitherto, ever since those hot dispates in 
synagogues of Cilician Hellenists, ho had been living in espe 
which could have left him but little time for quiet thought, ees active 
inquisition, those domiciliary visits, those incessant trials, that perpetual 
presiding orer the scourgings, imprisonments, perhaps even actual stonings of 
men and women, into which he had been plunged, must have absorbed rod his 
whole enorgies, and left him no inclination to face the difficult questions, orto 
lay the sceret misgivings which had begun to rise in his ey 

pride of system, the prido of nature, the rank prido of self-styled 
theologian, the exclusive national Pharisaic pride in which he bad been 
trained—forbade him to examine seriously whether he might not after all be 
in the wrong. Without humility thero can be no sincerity; without sincerity, 
no attainment of the trath. Saul felt that he could not and would not let 
himself be convinced ; he could not and would not admit that much of the 
Journing of his thirty years of life was a mass of worthless cobwebs, and that 
all the righteonsness with which he had striven to hasten the coming of the 
Messiah was as filthy rags. He could not and would not admit the possibility 
that people like Fetor and Stephen could be right, while people like himself 
and tho Sanhedrin could be mistaken; or that the Messiah could be a 
Nazarene who bad been crucified as a malofactor; or that after looking for 
Hi #o many gevorations, and making thelr whole religious life turn on His 
expected Advent, Inrael should have been found sleeping, and have murdered 
‘Him when at last He came. If hannting doubts could for a moment thrust 
themselves into his thoughts, the vehement self-assertion of 


‘omple fasten involuntarily upon his mind 
too be seduced into the position of a mesith/ {Nover would he degrade him- ~ 
self to the ignorant level of people who know sot the Law and were accursed! ) 
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But tho ghosts of these obstinate questionings would not always be #0 
Inid, As long as be had work to do ho could crush by passion and enorgy 
such obtruding fancies. But whon his work was dono—when there were in 
Jerusalem no more Hellenists to perscente—when even the Galilwans had fled 
or been silenced, or been slain—then such doubts would again thicken round 
him, and he would hear the approach of them like tho sound of a stealthy 
footfall on the turf. Was it not this that kindled bis excessive madness—this 
that made him still breathe out threats and blood ? Was not this a part of 
the motive which had driven him, to tho wily Sadducee with the demand for 
afresh commission? Would notafhis work for the Law protect him from the 

* perploxing complications of « will that plunged and stragglod to rosist the 
agonising goad-thrusts of a ruinous misgiving ? 
pled now that he was journeying day after day towards Damasons, how 
he save himself from hisygwn thoughts?) He could not converse with 
the attendants who were to jecisions. They worm more sub- 
ordinates—mere apparitors of edrin—members, perhaps, of the 
Temple guard—ignorant Levitess function it would be to drag with 
them on his return the miserable gang of trembling heretics. We may be 
sure that the vacuity of thought in which most men live was for Saul a thing 
impossible, He could not help meditating as the sages bade the religious Jew 
to moditate, ou the precepts and promises of his own Law. For the first tims 
perhaps since he had encountered Stephen ho had the uninterrupted leisure to 
face the whole question calmly and seriously, in the solitude of thoughts 
which could no longer be sophisticated by the applause of Pharisaie partisans, 
‘He was forced to go up into the dark tribunal of his own conscionce, and sob 
Ikimself before himself. |) More terrible by far was the solemnity, mors im- 
portin! the judgment of that storn sossion, than those cither of the Jewish 
Sanbodrin, or of that other Areopagus in which he would one day stand, If | 
there be in the character any seriousness at all; if tho cancor of conceit or 
‘Vieo have not eaten ont all of tho heart that is not frivolous and base, then 
how many a man’s intellectnal conclusions, how many a man’s moral lifo has 


of Gamaliel, whore there first dawned upon his soul tho glories 
‘and Solomon, of the Law and the Temple, of tho Priesthood and 
Thoso werp golden days when he listened to the promised 
‘Messiah, and was told how near was that day when the Holy 

das th Lady of kingdoms, and tho vaunted strength 

now Iny so hoary on his subjugated people, be shattered like 
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a potsherd! But lad not something of the splendour fated from these more 
dreams? What had the righteoomes of the Law done for him? 


still worked fatally against the law in his mind? His sins of pride 
and frailty—would not a jealous God avenge them? Was there any 


‘Woald the deliverance be secared by the coming of the Mewish? That 
advent for the nation would be triamph and victory; would it be for tho 


thy tay spied wh abl a ich ital nore 


on Tia Nash beak ‘oon, gutoP 4c carried omr sorrows: yet we did 
esteem Him stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted. But he was wounded for 
‘He was bruised for our iniquities: the chastisement of our 


onr transgressions, 
peace was upon him; and with His stripes we are healed. All we like shoop 
have gone astray; wo have turned every one to his own way; and tho Lord 
hath laid on Him the inkquity of us all"? ) 

ids: possegs corisinly eaten ‘ery lec Sees ee 
of tho Messish from any which be had been taught to contemplate, Yot 
tho Rabbis had said that all propheeies were Messianic. Jesus had been 
cernelfiod. A crucifiod Messiah was a horrible thought; but was it worse than 
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their own Inw of natare?—Did ho sco it in the Jewish world ?—alas, what » 
dopth of disappointment was involved in tho very question! Was Hanan, 
was Oniaphas, was Theophilus, was Ishmael Ben Phabi a specimen of the 
righteousness of the Law? And if, as was too tra, Israel had not attained 
if he himself had not attaincd—to tho law of righteousness, what hope was 
thore?* Oh, tho blessedness of him whose unrighteousness was forgiven, 
whose sin was covered! Oh, the blessedness of him to whom the Lord 
would not impute sin! Oh, to have the infinite God who seemed so far away 
brought near, and to seo His faco not darkened by the cloud, not glaring 

the pillar of firo, but as a man seoth the face of his friend! Ob, 
that a Man were @ hiding-place from the wind, and a covert from the tempest, 
as the shadow of a great rock in a weary land !* 

{And so, again and again, ho would realiso with a sonso of remorso that ho 
was yearning for, that ho was gliding into, the very doctrines which he was 
perseenting to the death. For to these Nazarenes their Son of Man was indeed 
the image of the Invisible God. Could he bo right in thus striving to stamp 
out a faith so pare, so ennobling ? For whether it was herosy or not, that it 
was pure and ennobling he could not fail to xeknowledge. ‘That face of Stephen 
which he had seen bathed as with a light from heaven until it had been dimmed 
in blood, must have haunted him then, as wo know it did for long years after- 
wards. Would the Mosaic Inw havo inspired so heavenly an enthwsinsm ? 
would it have breathod into the sufferers so infinite a serenity, #0 bright « 
hope? } And whero in all the Holy Pentateuch conld he find utterances 0 
tender, lessons #0 divine, love so unspeakable, motives which so mastered and 
‘entranced tho soul, as these had found in the words and in tho love of their 
Lord? Those beatitudes which he had heard them speak of, the deeds of 
healing tenderness which so many attested, the parables so full of divine illa- 
miination—the moral and spiritual traths of a Teacher who, thongh His nation 
had crucified Him, bad spoken a5 never man spake—oh, Who was this who 
had inspired simple fishermen and ignorant publicans with a wisdom unattsin- 
able by « Hillel or a Gamaliel? Who was thisto whom His followers tarned 
their Inst gaze and uttered their last prayer in death; who seemed to breathe 
upon them from the parted heavens a glory as of the Shechinah, a peace that 
passed all understanding? Who was this who, as they declared, had risen 
from the dead; whose body certainly had vanished from the rock-hewn sepulehre 
in which it had beon laid ; whom these good Galilxans—theso men who would 
rather die than lie—witnossed that they bad seen, that they bad heard, that Ho 
had appeared to them in the garden, in the upper chamber, on the pablic road, 
to four of them upon the misty lake, to more than five hundred of them at ones 
‘upon the Galilawn hill? Could that haye been a right path which led him to 

4 Rom, ix. 31. When Rabbi Eleazar wns siek, and Akibba rejoiced because he feared 
‘That Eleurer trating, Led good things in this life, *Akibha,” exclaimed the 

img in the whole Law whieh I have failed to fulfil?” ** Rabbi,” 
“thon hast tamght mo ‘There is not a just man upon earth that deeth 
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up his sont, he journeyed on the road to Damaseus, Under ordinary circum. 
stances ho might haye felt an interest in the towns and scenes through which 
he passed—in Bethel and Shiloh—in the soft green flelds that lie around the 
base of Mount Gerizim—in Jacob's tomb and Jacob's well—in Bethsheun, 
with its memories of tho miserable end of that old king of his tribe whose 
name he bore—in the blue glimpses of the Lake of Galilee with its numberless 
momorials of that Prophet of Nazarcth whose followers he was trying to 
destroy. But during those days, if I judgo rightly, his ono desire was to 
press on, and by vehement action to get rid of painfal thonght, 

And now the journey was nearly over. ) Hermon had long been gleaming 
before them, and tho chain of Antilibanus, They had beon traversing 
# bare, bleak, glaring, undulating plain, and had reached tho village of 
Kaukab, or “the Star.” At that paint a vision of surpassing beauty bursts 
upon tho eye of the weary traveller. Thanks to the “golden Abana” 
and the winding Pharpar, which flow on cither side of the ridge, the 
wilderness blossoms like the rose. Instead of brown and stony wastes, 
we begin to pass under the flickering shadows of ancient olive-trees. Below, 
out of a soft sea of verduro—amid masses of tho foliage of walnuts and 
pomegranates and palms, steeped in the rich haze of sunshine—rise the white 
terraced roofs and glittering cupolas of the immemorial eity of whieh tho 
beauty bas been compared in every age to the beanty of a Paradise of God. 
‘There amid its gardens of rose, aud groves of delicious fruit, with the gleam 
of waters that flowed through it, flooded with the gold of breathless morn, lay 
the eye of the East! To that land of streams, to that city of fountains, 
to that Paradiso of God, Saul was hastening—not on messages of mercy, not 
to add to the happiness and beauty of the world—but to scourge and to slay 
and to imprison, thoso perhaps of all its inhabitants who were tho meokest, 
the gentlest, the most pure of heart. And Saul, with all his tenacity of 
Purpose, was a man of almost emotional tenderness of character? 
weal snd passion might hurry him into acts of craclty, they could not 
crush within him ide instincts of sympathy, and the horror of suffering 
and blood, Cam wo donbt that at tho sight of the lovely glittering city—like 
(if T may again quote the Eastern metaphor) “a handful of pearls in its 
goblet of emerald "—he felt one more terrible recoil from his unhallowed 
task, one yet fircor thrust from tho wounding goad of a rvproachfal 

? 
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high noon—and in a Syrian noon the sun shines fiercely overhead in 

an intolerable blaze of boundless light—the clondless sky glows like molten 
tho white earth under the feet glares like iron in the furunee; the 

whole air, as we breathe it, seems to quiver as thoagh it were porvaded with 
subtle flames That Saul and kis comrades should at such a moment Lave 
still bion pressing forward on their journey would scem to angao a troubled 
Impatience, an impassioned hasto, Gonorally at that timo of day tho traveller 
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It was the very crisis and most intense moment of his life. Others might hint 
at explanations or whisper doubt:! Saul knew. At that instant God had 
shown him His secret and His covenant, God had found him; had flung him 
to the groand in the career of victorious outrage, to ead him henceforth 
in triumph, a willing spectacle to angels and to men? God had spoken 
to him, had strack him into darkness out of tho noonday, only that He might 
Kindle a noon in the midnight of his heart. From that moment Sanl 
was converted. A change total, utter, final had passed over him, had 
transformed him, God had callod him, had revealed His Son in him,? had 
given him grace and power to become an Apostle to the Gentiles, had sont 
him forth to preach the faith which he had once destroyed, had shone in his 
heart to give “ the light of the knowledge of the glory of God in the face of 
Jeans Christ.”* 

And the means of this mighty chango all Iny in this ono fact:—at that, 
awfal moment he had seen the Lord Jesus Christ* ‘To him the persecutor—to it 
him-0s-tertho-abortive-borr of tho Apostolic family —tho rison, the glorificd | 
Teens kad appeared. He had “been approhended by Christ.” On. that 
appearance all bis faith was founded; on that pledge of resurreetion—of im- 
mortality to himself, and to the dead who dic in Christ—all his hopes wore 
anchored. ) If that belicf were unsubstantial, then all his life and all his labours 
wore a delusion and @ snaro—he was a wretch moro to be pitied than tho 
wretehodest of the children of the world. But if an angol from hoaven 
preached a differont doctrine it was false, for he had been taught by the revos 
lation of Jesus Christ, and if this hope wore vain, then to him 

“The pillared firmament was rottenn 
Zod eartirs tase ballon seabhles” 

(‘Tho strength of this conviction became the loading forvo in Paul's futuro 
lifo. He tolls as that when the blaze of glory lightened round him he was 
atruck to the earth, and there he remained till tho voice bade hi riso)jand 
when be r000 his eyes were blinded ;—he opened them on darknons, ho 
been asked about the long controrersies which have arisen in modern days, as 
to whether the sppearance of the Risen Christ to him was objective or sub- 
joctive, I am far from snre that he would even have understood them.* Ho | 
uses indeed of this very evont the term “vision.” “I was not disobedient,” 
ho says to King Agrippa, “to the heavenly vision.” But the word used for) | 


+ We trace » sort of hesitating anoer in the Clementine Homilies, xvil. 
bolieves « ee ti di evil 
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‘vision means “a waking vision,” and in what enaceivahle respect esuld St. 
‘Pan! have been more overpoweringly convinced that he had in very truth awn, 
and heard, and received a revelation and a mission frum the Risen Christ? Is 
the essential miracie rendered lows mirsenlons by a questioning of that objee- 
livity to which the language seems decidedly to point? Are the eye and the 
ear the only organs by which definite certainties can be conveyed to the haman 
sonl? are not rather these organs the poorest, the weakest, the most Hkely to 
bo dersived ? To the eyes of St. Paul's enmpanions, Ged spoke by the blind- 
ing Fight; to their ears by the swfnl sound; bat to the soul of His chosen 
servant He was visible indeed in the excellent glory, at meen 
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the earth, Saul saw a mortal shapo' and heard a human voice syaing to him, 
“ Shadl, Shail”"—for it is remarkable how the vividness of that impression is 
incidentally preserved in each form of the narrative *—“ why perseeutest thon 
Mo? It is hard for thoo to kick against tho goads,"> But at that awfal mo- 
ment Saul did not recognise the speaker, whom on earth he had never seen. 
“Who art Thou, Lord?” he said. And He—“I am Jesus of Nazareth whom 
thou persecatest.” . 

* Jesusof Nazareth!” Why did tho glorified speaker here adopt the name 
of His obseurity on earth? Why, as St. Chrysostom asks, did He not say, “I 
‘am the Son of God; the Word that was in tho beginning; He that sitteth at 
the right hand of the Father ; He who is in the form of God ; He who stretched 
out the heaven; He who made the earth; He who levelled the sea; He who 
ereated the angels; He who is overywhore and filloth all things; Ho who was 
pre-existent and was begotten?” Why did Ho not uttor those awful titles, bute 
“1 am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou persecutest”—from the earthly city, 
from the earthly home? Because His porsecutor knew Him not; for had ho 
known Him he would not have porsecuted Him, Hoe knew not that He had | | 
been begotten of the Fathor, but that Ho was from Nazareth he knew. Had | 
‘He then said to him, “I am the Son of God, the Word that was in the begin- 
ning, He who mado tho heaven,” Saul might have said, “That isnot He whom } 
Tam persoeuting.” Had He uttered to him those vast, and bright, and lofty 
titles, Saul might havo said, “This is not tho crncified.” But that he may 
know that he is persecating Him who was made Sesh, who took the form of a 
sorvant, who died, who was buried, naming Himself from tho earthly place, 

“Tam Jesus of Nazareth whom thon persecutest.” This, then, was 

the Mersiah whom he had hated and despised—this was He who had been the 
Heavenly Shepherd of his soul ;—He who to guide back his wandoring foot 
tops into tho straight furrow had held in His hand that unseen goad against 
which, like somo stubborn ox, he had struggled and kicked in vain. 

And when the Voico of that speaker from out of tho unapproachable 
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brightness had, as it wore, smitton him to the vory earth with romorse by the 
senso of this awful truth—* Bat riso,” it continued, and “stand upon thy 
feet, and go into the city, and it shall be told thee what thou must do.” 

‘This is the form in which the words aro, with trivial differences, given in 
St, Lake's narrative, and in St, Paul's speech from the steps of Antonia. In 
his speech before Agrippa, it might seem as if moro had been spoken then. 
But in this instance again it may be doubted whether, after the first appalling 
question, “ Shail, Shai, why persecuiest thou Me?” which remained branded 
so vividly upon his heart, Paul could himself have said how much of tho revela- 
tion which henceforth transfigured his life was derived from the actual moment 
when he lay blinded and trembling on the ground, and how much from the 
subsequent hours of deep external darkness and brightening inward light. In 
the annals of human lives there have boon other spiritual crises analogous to 
this in their startling suddenness, in their absolute finality. To many the 
resurrection from the death of sin is a slow and life-long process; but others 
pass with one thrill of conviction, with ono spasm of energy, from death to 
life, from the power of Satan unto God, Such moments erowd eternity into 
an hour, and stretch an hour into eternity. 


“ At such Bigh hours 

Of inspiration from the Living God 

‘Thought is not.” 
‘When God's awful warnings burn before the soul in letters of flame, itean read 
them indoed, and know their meaning to the very uttermost, but it does not 
know, and it does not care, whether it was Peres or Upharsin that was written 
on the wall, ‘The utterances of the Eternal Sibyl are inseribed on records 
scattered and multitudinons as are the forest leaves. As the anatomist may 
dissect every joint and lay bare every nerve of the organiam, yet be infinitely 
distant from any discovery of the principle af life, so the critic and grammarian 
may deciphor the dim syliables and wrangle about tho disputed discrepancies, 
‘but it is not theirs to interpret. If we would in troth understand such 
spiritual experiences, the records of thom must be read by a light that novor 
was on land or sea. 

(Saul rose another man: he had fallen in death, he rose in lifo; he had 
fallen in the midst af things temporal, ho rose in awful consciousness af the 
things eternal ; he had fallen a proud, intolerant, porsecuting Jew, he rose a 
hamble, broken-hearted, penitent Christian. In that moment anew element 
Trad beon added to his being. Henceforth—to use his own deep and dominant 
expression—he was “in Christ,” “God had found him; Josus had spoken to 
him, and in one flash changed him from a raging Pharisee into a trae diseiple 
—from the murderer of the saints into the Apestle of the Gentiles, It was a 
now birth, a new creation. / As we read tho story of it, if we have ono touch of 
reverence within our souls, shall we not take off our shoes from off our fect, 
forthe place whereon we stand is holy ground ? ) 

! Saul rose, andall was dark. The dazaling vision had passed away, and 
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with it also the glittering city, the fragrant gardens, the burning noon. Amazed 
and startled, his attendants took him by the hand and led him to Damasens. 
Ho had meant to euter the city in all tho importance of a Commissioner from 
the Sanhodrin, to be received with distinction, not only as himself a great “pupil 
of the wise," but even as the representative of all authority which tho Jews 
held most sacred. And ho had meant to leave the city, perhaps, amid 
multitudes of his applauding countrymen, accompanied by a captive train of 
he knew not how many dejected Nazarenes. How different were his actual 
entrance and his actual exit /'He is led through tho city gato, stricken, dejected, 

thing throats and slaughter, but longing only to be 


He was ignominionsly let out of the city, alone, in 
‘or assassination, through a window, in a basket, down 


‘They led him to the house of Judas, in that long stroct which leads through 
the city and is still callod Straight; and thore, in remorse, in blindness, in 
bodily suffering, in mental agitation, unable or unwilling to eat or drink, the 
glare of that revealing light ever before his darkened eyes, the sound 
of that reproachful voice over in his ringing ears, Saul lay for three days. 
None can ever toll what things in those three days passed through his 
soul; what revelations of the past, what Jessons for the present, what 
guidance for the fature. His old life, his old self, had been tora up by 
the very roots, and though now he was a now ereaturo, the crisis can never 
pass over any one without agonies and energies—without earthquake and 
eclipse. At bat tho tumult of his being found relief in prayer; and, in a 
vision full of pence, he saw one of those brothren for a visit from whom 
‘ho seems hitherto to havo yearned in vain, come to him and heal him. This 
brother was Ananiss, a Christian, but Christian held in respect by all 
tho Jews, and therefore a fit envoy to come among tho Pharinnie adherents 
by whom we cannot but suppose that Saul was still surrounded. It was 
not without shrinking that Ananias had been led to make this visit. Ho 
had heard of Saul’s ravages at Jeraslem, and his fierce designs against 


Priest which were still in his hand. He had heard, too, of what had 
jim on the way, but it had not wholly conquered his not unnatural 

A divine ction aided the charity of ono who, as a Christian, 

‘of belioving all things, and hoping all things Tho Lord, 

to him in a dream, told him that the zeal which had burned so 


name of Christ before Gontiles, kings, and tho children of Israel. “For 
him,” ssid the vision, “how much ho must suffer for My 
Tho good Ananias, hesitated no longer. He entered into the houso 


“Fortis agero Romanum ost ; fortis pati Christlawum" (Core. & Lap.) 
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of Judas, and whilo his very presence seemed to breathe peace, ho addressed the 
sufferer by tho dear title of brother, and laying his hands upon the clouded 
eyes, bade him rise, and see, and be filled with the Holy Ghost. “ Be huptised,” 
he added, “and wash away thy sins, calling on the namo of the Lord.” The 
words of blessing and trust were to tho troubled nerves and aching heart of 
the sufferer a healing in themselves. Immediately “there fell from his eyes as 
it had been scules,"? ‘He rose, and saw, and took food and was strengthened, 
and received from the hands of his hamble brother that sacrament by which 
he was admitted into the full privileges of the new faith. He became a member 
of the Church of Christ, the extirpation of which had been for months the 
most passionate desire and the most active purpose of his life. 

Fruitful indeed must have been the conversation which he held with 
Ananias, and doubtless with other brethren, in the delicious calm that fol- 
lowed this heart-shaking moment of cenyiction. In those days Ananias must 
more and more have confirmed him in the high destiny which the voieo of 
revelation had also marked out to himself. What becamo of his commission ; 
what he did with the High Priest's lettera; how his subordinates demeaned 
‘themsclves; what alarming reports they took back to Jerusalem ; with what 
eyes be was regarded by tho Judaic synagogues of Damascus —wo do not 
know; but we do know that in those days, whether they were fow or many, it 
became more and moro clear to him that “God had chosen him to know His 
will, and seo that Just One, and hear the voice of His mouth, and be His 

z) tanto all mon of what he had seen and heard”? 

And bere let mo pauso to say that] it is impossible to exaggerate the ims 

ee of St. Paul's conversion a4 one of the evidences of Christianity. 

That he should have passed, by ono flash of conviction, not only from dark- 
ness to light, but from ono dirvction of life to the very opposite, is not only 
characteristic of the man, but evidential of the power and significance of 
Christianity. ‘That the samo man who, just bofore, was porsceuting Chris- 
thanity with the most violont hatred, should come all at once to believe in Him 
whose followers bo had been sccking to destroy, and that in this faith he 
should become a “now ercaturo”—what is this but a victory which Chris- 
tianity owed to nothing but the spell of its own inherent power? Of all 
who have been converted to the faith of Christ, there is not one in whose ease 
the Christian principle broke so immodiately through overything opposed to 
it, and asserted #0 absolutely its triumphant superiority. Heneoforth to Paul 
Christianity was summed up in the one word Christ.) And to what docs 
ho testify respecting Jesus? ‘To almost overy single primarily importanb 
{act respecting His Incarnation, Lifo, Sufferings, Betrayal, Last Supper, Trial, 
Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, and Heavenly Exaltation.? We com- 
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plain that nearly tro thousand years havo passed away, and that tho bright- 
west af historical ovents is apt to fade, and even their very outline to by 
obliterated, as they sink into the “ dark backward and abysm of time.” Well, 
but are we more keen-sightod, more hostile, more eager to disprove the evi- 
donee, than the consummate legalist, the admired rabbi, the commissionor of 
the Sanhedrin, the leading intellect in the schools—learned as Hillel, patriotic 
as Judas of Gaulon, barning with wal for the Law as intense as that of 
Shammai? Ho was not soparatod from the events, ax we are, by centuries of 
fimo, Ho was not liable to be blinded, as wo are, by the dazzling glamour of 
victorious Christendom. He had mingled daily with men who had watehod 
from Bothichem to Golgatha the life of the Crueified,—not only with His simple- 
hearted followers, but with His learned and powerfal enemies. He had talked 
with the priesta who had consigned Him to the cross; he had put to death 
the followers who had wept beside His tomb. Ho had to face the unutterable 
horror which, to any orthodox Jew, was involved in the thought of a Messiah 
who “had hung upon a tree." He had heard again and again the proofs 
which satisfied un Annas and a Gamalicl that Jesus was a deceiver of the 
+ ‘The events on which the Apostles relied, in proof of His divinity, 
had taken place in the fall blaze of contemporary knowledge. He had not to 
deal with uncertainties of criticism or assaults on authenticity. Ho could 
question, not ancient documents, but living men; he could analyse, not frag- 
mentary records, but existing evidence, He had thousands of means close at 
hand whoreby to tost the reality or unreality of the Resurrection in which, np 
to this time,he had so passionately and contemptaously disbelieved. In 
necepting this half-crushed and wholly exeerated faith he had everything in 
the world to lose—ho had nothing conceivable to gain; and yot, in spite of 
all—overwhelmed by a conviction which he felt to be irresistible—Snul, the 
‘Pharisee, became « witness of the Resurrection, a preacher of the Cross, 
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“ ‘Thou shalt have joy in sailness goon, 
‘The puro calm hope be thine, 
‘That brightens like the eastern moon, 
‘When day's wild lights decline." —AeNe, 
Save was now o“ Nazarene,” but many « year of thought and training had to 
elapse before he was prepared for the groat mission of his lifo, 
Hf, indood, tho Acts of tho Apostles were our only source of information 
respecting him, we should have been compelled to suppose that be instantly 
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considerations lead us to think likely in the case of one circnmstanced as Sant 
of Tarsus was after his sndden and strange conversion? ‘I'he least likely 
course—the one which would place him at the greatest distance from all deep 
and earnest spirits who have passed through a similar crisis—would be for him 
to have plunged at once into tho arena of controversy, and to have passed, 
without pause or breathing-space, from the position of a leading perseeutor 
into that of a prominent champion. In the case of men of shallow nature, or 
superficial convictions, such a proceeding is possible ; bat wo cannot imagine it 
of St. Paul. It is not thus with souls which have boen arrested in mid-career 
by tho heart-searching voicoof God, Just as an eagle which has been drenched 
and Latteréd by some fierce storm will alight to plume its ruffled wings, so 
when » great soul has “passed through fire and through wator” it needs some 
safe and quict place in whieh to rest, Tho lifelong convictions of any man 
may be reversed im an instant, and that sudden reversion often canses a 
marvellous change; but it is nover in an instant that tho wholo nature and 
charaeter of a man are transformed from what they wero before. It is difficult 
to conceive of any change more total, any rift of difference more deep, than 
that which soparated Seul tho persecntor from Paul the Apostle; and wo aro 

—\mure that—liko Moses, like Elijah, like our Lord Himsolf, like almost every 
great soul in ancient or modern times to whom has been entrasted the task of 
swaying the destinies by moulding the convictions of mankind—like 
‘Mount, like Mahomet in the cave of Hira, like St. Francis of Assisi in his 
sickness, like Luther in the monastery of Brfardt—he would need » quict 
period in which to elaborate his thoughts, to still the tumult of his emotions, 
to commune in seerocy and in silence with his own soul. It was necessary for 
‘him to understand the Scriptures ; to co-ordinate his old with his new beliefs. 
‘This hardly too mach to say that if Saul—ignorant as yet of many essential 
truths of Christianity, alion as yot from the expericnes of its deopest power— 
hed begun at once to argue with and to preach to others, he could hardly have 
dove the work he did, ‘To suppose that the truths of whieh afterwards ho 
became the appointed teacher wore all revealed to him as by one flash of light 
{n all thei fulness, 1s to suppose that which is alien to God's dealings with the 
human sent, and whieh uttorly contradicts the phenomena of that long scries 
of Epistles in which we watch the progress of his thoughts, Even on grounds 
ot historic probability, it scoms unlikely that Saul should at once have heen 
able to substitute a propaganda for an inquisition. Under such circumstances 
it would have been difficult for tho brethren to trast, and still moro difficult 
for the Jows to tolerate him. Tho latter would have treated him as a shame- 
loss renegade, the former would have mistrasted him as a seerot spy. 

We might, porhaps, have oxpectod that Saul would have stayed quictly 
mong tho Christians at Damascus, mingling unobtrusively in their meetings, 
Listening to thom, learning of them, taking at their love-foasts the bumblest 

place. We can hardly suppose that he cherisbod, in those first days of his 


‘} They would have called him a 479, ome who had abandoned his religious convictions, 
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Word of God, the mystery hidden from the ages and the generations." From 
these and from other passagos it seems clear that what St, Pan! meant to 
represent as special subjects of the revelation which he had received wore 
partly distinct views of what rule ought to be followed by Christians in special 
instances, partly groat facts about the resurrection,! partly the direct vision of 
» Saviour not only risen from the dead, but exalted at the right hand of God; 
but especially tho contral and peculiar fact of his teaching “the mystery of 
Christ "—the trath once secret, but now revealed—the deliverance which He 
had wrought, the justification by faith which Ho had rendered possible, and, 
most of all, the free offer of this great salvation to the Gentiles, without tho 
necessity of their incurring the yoko of bondage, which even the Jew had 
found to be heavier than bo could bear? 

=> _ Itcan hardly, therefore, be doubted that after his recovery from the shock 
of conriction with which his soul must long have continued to tremble, Paul 
only spent a few quict days with Ananias, and any other brethren who would 
hold out to him the right hand of friendship, Ho might talk with thom of 
the life which Jesus had lived on earth. He might hear from them those 
reminiscences of tho 

“Sinleas yearn 
Which breathed beneath the Syrian blue,” 


of which the most precious wore afterwards recorded by the four Evangelists, 
Tu listening to these ho would have been fed with “tho spiritual guilcloas 
milk"? Nor can we donbt that in those days more than ever he would 
refrain his soul and koop it low—that his soul was even aa a weaned child, 
But of tho mystery which ho was afterwards to preach—of that whieh 
emphatically he called “his Gospel” ‘—noither Ananias (who was himself a 
rigid Jow), nor any of the disciples, could tell him anything. That was 
taught Iii by God alone, Tt came to him by the illuminating power of the 
Spirit of Christ, in revelations which accompanied each step in that Divino 
of edueation whieh constituted his life. 

But ho could not in any case have stayod long in Damascus, His position 
there was for the prosent untenable, Alike tho terror with which his arrival 
must linvo heen expected by the brethren, and the expectation which it had 
nrouséd among the Jows, would make him the centre of hatred and suspicion, 
of rumour and curiosity, He may even havo been in danger of arrest by the 
‘very subordinates to whom his sudden change of purpose must have seemed 
to dolegnte his commission. But a stronger motive for retirement than all 
this would be tho yearning for solitado; the intenso desire, and even the 
overpowering necessity, to be for a time alone with God. Ho was » stricken 
door, und was impelled as by a strong instinet to Wave the herd. In solitude 
‘Wman may trnco to their hidden source the futal errors of tho past; he may 
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shining quietly in dark places—which shall 
the many mysteries of life; he may wait the healing 
wountls by the same tender hand that in mercy has inflicted them; 
“Sit on tho desert stone 
Like EXjah at Horub’s cave alone; 
And a gentle voice eomes through the wild, 
Like a father consoling his fretful child, 
‘That banishes bitterness, wrath, and fear, 
‘Saying, ‘Max “ts nusrant, ner Gov 1s sman!” 


convincingly that Mosaism was to vanish away. 

he should long to visit the holy ground where 

in uneonsuming fire, and the granite crags lad trembled 

the fiery law? Would the shadow of good things 

‘if he visited the very spot where the great Lawgit 
Prophet had held high communings with God? Could he indeed 
he had come unto the Mount Sion, and unto tho city of the living 
heavenly Jerasalons, and to Jesus the Mediator of a now covenant, antil 
had visited the mount that might be touched and that burned with fire, where 
amid blackness, and darkness, and tempest, and the sound of a trampet and 
the voice of words, Moses himsolf had exceodingly feared and quaked ? 

How long bo stayod, wo do not know. It has usually been assumed that 
his tay wae brief; to mo it seems far more probablo that it oceupied no small 
porthon of thowo “theoe years”? which he tells ws elapsed before he visited 
Jeramlom, ow have doubted that those “three years” are to be dated from 


mouvent—bhe retired into Arubia; that after his retarn he began to 
oul that this ministry in Damascus was interrupted after a certain 
(hudpas Iearel) by the conspiracy of tho Jows, The latter expression is 
“many daye” in the Acts; but though the continuance of his i 
have ocoupiod days which in comparison with his first brief 
hewn eallod “many,” tho phrase itself is so vaguo that it mi; 
almost any period from a» fortn) y 
correetnom of thie conclusion r 
always remain dublons ix wi 
complete years, or whethor it means one 

two other years, From tho chronology 
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certainty on this point, though such lights as we have are slightly in favour of 
the longer rather than of the shorter period. 

‘Very much depends upon the question whethor physical infirmity, and 
prostration of health, were in part the cause of this retiremont and inactivity. 
And here again we are on uncertain ground, beennse this at once opens the 
often diseussed problem as to the nature of tho affliction to which St. Paul so 
pathetically alludes as his “stake in the flesh.” I am led to touch upon that 
question here, because I believe that this dreadful affliction, whatever it may 
havo boen, bad its origin at this vory time.! Tho melancholy throagh whieh, 
like a fire at midnight, his onthusiasm burns its way—the deep despondency 
which sounds like an undertone even amid the bursts of exultation which 

over it, seem to me to have been in no small measure due to this. It 
gare to St. Paul that painful self-conscionsness which is in itself a daily trial to 
any man who, in spite of an innate love for retirement, is thrast against his 
‘will into publicity and conflict. It seems to break the wings of his spirit, so 
that sometimes he drops as it were quite suddenly to tho earth, chocked and 
eaten down in the very midst of his loftiest and strongest flights, 

‘No one can even cursorily read St. Paul's Epistles without observing 
that ho was aware of something in his aspect or his personality whieh 
distressed him with Gn agony of hamiliation—something which seems to 
force him, against ovory natural instinet of his disposition, into Iangango 
whieh sounds to himself like a boastfalness which was abhorrent to bim, 


tone in his personal addresses to his converts, which would be 

almost impossible in ono whos pride of pervonal manhood had not been 
ahashed by some external defects, to which ho might indeed appeal as 
at once of the service and the protection of his Saviour, but whieh 

him Jess ablo to copo face to faco with the insults of opponents or 


aggravated by» meanness of presence which is indeod forgotten by 
who kuow him, but which raises in strangers a prejudice not 
Many, indeed, of the brethren in the little churches 

founded, bad 0 * grappled bim to their souls with books of stool,” 
could speak in lottor after lotter of their abounding Jove and 
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liad rendered habitual. Wo focl at once that this would bo natural to tho 
bowed and weak figure which Albrocht Diirer has represented ; but that it 
would be impossible to the imposing orator whom Raphael has placed on the 
steps of the Areopagus.' 

‘And to this he constantly refers. ‘There is hardly a letter in which ho 
doos not allude to his mental trials, his physical sufferings, his persecutions, 
‘his fnfirmities. He tells the Corinthians that his intereourse with them 
lind been characterised by physical weaknoss, foar, and much trembling.* 
He reminds tho Galatians that ho had preached among them in consequence 
of an attack of severe sicknoss.? He speaks of the inexorable burden of 
fo, and its unceasing moan.’ The trouble, the perplexity, the persecution, 
tho prostrations which were invariable conditions of his lifo, seem to him 
Tike a perpetual carrying about with him in his body of the mortification— 
the putting to death—of Christ ;* a perpetual betrayal to death for Christ's 
sake—a perpetual exhibition of the energy of death in his outward life” Ho 
iod daily, he was in deaths oft :* he was being killed all the day long.* 

And this, too—as well as the fact that he seems to write in Greek and 
link in Syrise—is the key to the peculiarities of St. Panl’s langunge. Tho 
fooling that ho was inadequate for the mighty task which God had specially 
entrusted to him; the dread lest his personal insignificance should lead any 
of his hearers at once to reject a doctrine announced’ by a weak, 


distressed, overburdened man, who, though an ambassador of Christ, bore 
in his own aspect so few of the credentials of an embassy; the knowledgo 
hat the ficry spirit which “o'erinformed its tenement of clay” was hold, 
Tike the light of Gideon's pitchors, in a fragile and earthen vessel,? seems to 
‘be 80 constantly and #0 oppressively present with him, as to make all words 
too weak schon, aiad meaning they have to bear, Hence his 


fo siany ‘poesiges, bears tho traces of almost morbid excitability in. ite 
cae alternations of humility with assertions of the real grontness of 
labours,” and of scorn and indignation against fickle wenklings and 


i calumniatora with an intenso and yearning love."t Sometimes his* 


heart bests with such quick emotion, his thoughts rush with such confused 
impotuosity, that in anakolathon after anakoluthon, and parenthosis after 
pocecreatf the whole meaning becomes uncortain.? His fooling is 80 intense 
that his very words catch a life of their own—they become “ living creatures 
with hands and feet." Sometimes he is almost contemptuous in his asser- 
tion of the rectitude which makes him indifferent to vulgar criticiam," and 
keenly bitter in the sarcasm of his self-doprociation.’ In one or two 
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‘What was the nature of this stake in the flesh, we shall examino fully in a 
separate essay ;! but that, whatever it may have been, it camo to St. Paul as a 
direct consequence of visions and revelations, and as a direct counteraction to 
the inflation and self-importance which such exeoptional insight 
otherwise have caused to such a character as his, he has himself tno ai 
‘We are, therefore, naturally,led to suppose that the first impalement of his 
health by this wounding splinter accompanied, or resulted from, that greatest 
of all his revelations, the appearance to him of tho risen Christ as he was 
travelling at noonday nigh unto Damasens, If so, we see yet another 
reason for a retirement from all exertion and publicity, which was as necessary 
for his body as for his soul. 


CHAPTER XIL 
THE BEGINNING OF A LONG MARTYRDOM. 


“Be bold as a leopard, swift nx an eagle, bounding as a stag, brave as a lion, to 
do the will of thy Futher which is in heaven’”—Pesaeus, £112, 2 


Catmen by retirement, confirmed, it may be, by fresh revelations of the will 


of God, clearer in his conceptions of truth and duty, Saul returned to 
Damaseus, We need look for no furthor motives of his return than such as 
rose from tho conviction that ho was now sufficiently prepared to do the work 
to which Christ had called him. 

‘He did not at once begin his mission to the Gentiles, “To the Jow first” 
was the understood rule of the Apostolic teaching,? and had been involved in 
tho directions given by Christ Himself? Moreover, the Gentiles were 
80 unfamiliar with the institution of preaching, their whole idea of worship was: 
#0 alien from overy form of doctrinal or moral exhortation, that to begin 
hy preaching to them was almost impossible. It was throngh the Jews that 
the Gentiles wero moat easily reached. ‘Tho proselytes, numerous in 
city, were specially numerous at Damascus, and by their agency it was certain 
that every truth propounded in the Jowish synagoguo would, even if only by 
the agency of female proselytes, be rapidly communicated to the Gentile 


agora, 

‘Tt was, therefore, to the synagogues that Sanl naturally resorted, and 
there that ho first beyan to deliver his message. Since the Christians wore 
still in communion with tho synagogue and the Temple—sineo their leader, 
Ansnins, was so devout according to the law as to have won the willing 
testimony of all the Jows who lived in Damascus*—no obstacle would be placed 
in tho way of tho youthful Rabbi; and as he had been a scholar in the most 


3 Ses Macareus X., “St, Paul's ‘Stake in the Flesh.'” 
* Rom. i, 10; Acts iii 26; xiii, 35, 39, 46 + John iv, 22 
# Wako xxiv. 47; ef. Inn ii. 2 3; xlix. 6; Mic. tv. 2" 
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eminent A Jewish schools his earliest sppemcasees on the arena of controversy 


resistlesely arrested’ om his unhallowed mission by the vision and the 
reproach of his ascended Lord. 
But the suthority, and the letters, had been eatrusted to him alone, and 


So that each Ruler of a Synagogne over whom San! might have been 
domincering with all the pride of superior learning, and all the intemperance 
of Maing coal, might be glad enough to see and hear » man who could no 
longer hold in terror over him the commission of the Sanhedrin, and who had 
now rondored himself liable to the very penalties which, not long before, be 
had been 60 eager to inflict. 

‘And had Saul proved to be but an ordinary disputant, the placidity of 
Tewinh welf-estoom would not have been disturbed, nor would he have raffled 
thn sluggish stream of legal solf-satisfaction. He did not speak of cireum- 
cision as superfluous; he said nothing about the evanescence of the 
sorvice, or tho substitution for it of a more spiritual worship, He did not 
breathe a word about turning to tho Gentiles. Tho subject of his preaching 
was that “Jesus is the Son of God.”? At first this preaching excited no 
wpocial indignation, The worshippers in the syusgogue only felt » keen 
atoniehment® that this was the man who had ravaged in Jerusalem those 
who eallod on “this name,”* and who had come to Damasens for the express 
purpose of loading them bound to the High Priest. But when once self-love 
is weriously wounded, toleration rarely survives, ‘This was the ease with the 
Tows of Damascus. They very soon discovered that it was no mere Anauiaa 
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with whom thoy had to doal. It was, throughout life, Paul's unhappy fate to 
Kindlo the most virulent animosities, because, though conciliatory and eourtcous 
by temperament, he yet carried into his argamonts that intensity and forth- 
rightness which awaken dormant opposition. A languid controverstalist will 
always meet with a languid tolerance. But any controversialist whose honest 
belief in his own doctrines makes him terribly in carnest, may count on a lifo 
embittered by the anger of those on whom he has forced the disagreeable task 
of reconsidering their own assumptions. No one likes to be suddenly 
awakened. Tho Jews wore indignant with one who disturbed the deep 
slumber of decided opinions. Their accredited teachers did not like to bo 
deposed from the papacy of infallible ignorance. They began at Damascus to 
feol towards Saul that fierce dotestation which dogged him theneeforward to 
‘the last day of his life, Out of their own Seriptures, by their own methods 
of exegesis, in their own style of dialocties, by the interpretation of prophecies 
of which they did not dispute the validity, he simply confounded them. He 
could now apply the very same principles which in the mouth of Stephen ho 
had found ft impossible to resist, Tho result was an unanswerable proof that 
the last cron of God's earthly dispensations had now davened, that old things 
had passed away, and all things had become new. 

If arguments aro such as cannot be refuted, and yet if thoso who hear 
them will not yield to them, they inevitably excite a bitter rage. Tt was 80 
with the Jews. Some timo had now elapsed since Saul’s return from Arabia,’ 
aud they saw no immodiate chanco of gotting rid of this dangerous intruder. 
‘They therefore took refuge in what St. Chrysostom calls "the syllogism of 
‘violonee,” They might at least plead the excuse—and how bitter was tho 
romo-s0 which such a plea would excite in Saul's own conscionco—that they 
were only treating him in the way in which he himsolf had treated all who 
hold tho sme opinions. Evon-handed justico was thus commending to bis 
‘own lips the ingredients of that poisoned chalico of intolorance which be had 
forced on others, It isa far from improbable conjecturo that it waa at this 
early period that the Apostle endured one, and perhaps more than one, of 
thone five Jewish scourgings which he tolls tho Corinthians that he had 
suffered at the hands of the Jows. For it is hardly likely that they would 
resort at once to the strongest measures, and the scourgings might be taken 
as a reminder that worse was yet to como. Indeed, there are few moro 

i proofs of the severity of that life which tho Apostle so cheorfully— 
nay, oven so joyfully—endured, than the fact that in his actual biography not 
oue of these five inflictions, terrible ss we know that they must have been, is 
#0 much a8 mentioncd, and that in his Epistles they are only recorded, among 
trials yet more insupportable, in a passing and casual allusion.? 

Bat we know from tho example of the Apostles at Jerasalom that no snch 
pain or danger would hare put a stop to his ministry. Like them, he would 
‘have seen an honour in such disgrace. At Inst, exasperated beyond all on- 


1 Aota ix. 28, (vipa iaret. 4 See Excureas XL, “On Jewish Scoursings” 
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durance at one whom they hated as a renegade, and whom they could not even 
ioe Toxury of despising a4 s heretic, they made a secret plot to kill hima 
The conspirsey was male known to Saul, and he was on his guard against it. 
The Jows then took stronger and more open measures, Thoy watched the 
gates night and day to prevent the possibility of his escape. In this they 
were assisted by the Ethnarek, who supplied them with the means of doing it, 
‘This Ethnareh was either the Arab viceroy of Hareth, or the chief official of the 
Jews themselves? who well might possess this authority andera friendly prince. 
‘There was thus an imminent danger that Saul would be cat off at tho 
very beginning of his career. But this was not to be. The disciples " took 
Saul”*—another of the expressions which would tend to show that he was 
exeoptionally in nood of belp—and putting him in s large rope basket, 
let him down through the window of a house which abutted ou the wall 
Tt may be that they chose a favourable moment when the patrol had 
passed, and had not yct turned round again. At any rate, the escapo was 
full of ignominy; and it may have been this humiliation, or else the fact of 
its being among the earliest perils which he had undergone, that fixed it 
80 indelibly on the memory of St. Panl. Nearly twenty years afterwards 
ho mentions it to the Corinthians with spocial emphasis, after agonies and 
halr-breadth escapes which to us would havo seemed far more formidable.? 
Here, then, closed in shame and dangor the first page in this chequored 
and sad caroer. How he made his way to Jerusalem must be left to con- 
jecture. Doubtless, as be stole through the dark night alone—above all, 
as he passed the very spot where Christ had taken hold of him, and into 
ome moment of his life had been crowded a whole cternity—his heart 
woald be fall of thonghts too deep for words, It has been snyposed, from 
the expression of which he makes use in his speech to Ageippa, that 
ho may have preached in many synagogues on the days which were occu 
pied om his journey to Jerusalem.’ But this scoms inconsistent with his 
own statement that bo was “unknown by faco to tho churches of Jndma 
which were in Christ."* It is not, however, unlikely that he may some= 
times have availed himself of the guest-chambers which were attached to 
Fowish synagogues; and if such was tho caso, ho might havo taught the 
first traths of tho Gospel to the Jows without being thrown into close 
contact with Christian comnzunities, 


1 ‘Those secret plots were fearfully rife in these days of the Sicarii (Toa, Antt. xx. 8,§5). 

ES Cot. 3h, 35, & eden: peter "yy grierj Aste Ix. 24, of "ivtaios naperfane nde ia 
es i+ well aa Vagere | ‘was a title of Jewish governors in heathen cities, 

ix. 2 ‘The reading oi pedeeai adres, though well attested, can hardly be 

eee 

* Ons evvgis see my LA) of Christ, 403, 480, In 2 Cor, xi. 39 It is ealled cupydem, 
which is defi Raat iiceede os whdyua vt be oxeoriay. 

4 Such windows aro still tobe seen at Damascus 2 escapes, soo Tosh, ii, 155 
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Tn any eas, his journey could not have beon much prolonged, for he 
us Tint i ft was his express object to visit Peter, whose recognition 
kite boon invaluable to him, apart from the help and insight which 
ald not but derive from conversing with ono who had long lived im 
intimate friendship with the Lord. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
SAUL'S RECEPTION AT JERUSALEM. 


ee items ipsum Paulum, licet caclesti Yoce prostratum et instructum, 
ese tees missum esse, ut sacramenta perciperet.”—Avo. Ds Duct. Ole 


‘To re-visit Jorusalom must have cost the future Apostle no slight effort, How 
deep must have been his remorse as he neared the spot where he had seen 
the corpse of Stephen lying ernshed under the stones! With what awfal 
interest must he now have looked on the scene af the Crucifixion, and the 
spot where He who was now rison and glorified had lain in the garden-tomb! 
‘How dreadful must have been the revulsion of feeling which rose from tho 
utter change of his present relations towards the priests whose belicf he 
had nbandowed, anil the Christians whose Gospel he had embraced! He 
hod left Jerusalem a Rabbi, a Pharisce, a fanatic defender of the Oral Law; 
he was entering it ax one who utterly distrusted the value of Jogal right. 
sousness, who wholly deapised the beggarly elements of tradition, Tho 
proud man had become unspeakably humble; the savage persecutor un- 
wpeakably tender; the self-satisfied Rabbi had abandoned in one moment 
his pride of nationality, his exclusive scorn, his Pharisaie pre-eminence, to 
take in exchange for them the beatitade of unjust persecution, and to become 
‘the suffering preacher of an execrated faith. What had he to expect from 
‘Theophilus, whose letters he had perhaps destroyed ? from the Sanhodrista, 
whose zeal ho had fired? from his old fellow-pupils in tho leeturo-room of 
Gaaliol, who had seen in Saul of Tarsns one who in learning was the glory 
of the school of Hillel, and in zeal the rival of tho school of Shsmmai? 
‘How would he be treated by these friends of his youth, by these teachers and 
companions of his life, now that proclaiming his system, his learning, his 
convictions, his whole lifo—and therefore theirs no less than his—to have 
‘hoon irromedinhly wrong, he had become an open adherent of the little Chareh 
which ho once ravagod anit destroyed ? 

But amid tho natural shrinking with which be conld not but anticipate an 
encounter #9 full of trial, he would doubtless console himself with the thought 
that he would find a brother's welcome among those sweet and gentle spirits 
‘whow faith he had witwosmed, whose love for each other he had envied while 
es ‘How exquisite would be the pleasure of sharing that peaco which 
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ho had tried to shatter; of urging on others those arguments which had 
beon bringing conviction to his own mind oven while he was most passionately 
resisting them; of hearing again and again from holy and gentle lips tho 
words of Him whom he had once blasphemed! Saul might well have thought 
that the love, the nobleness, the enthusiasm of his new brethren would more 
than compensato for the influcnee and admiration which he had voluntarily 
forfeited ; and that to pluck with them tho fair fruit of the Spirit—lovo, joy, 
peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meckness, temperanee— 
would be a bliss for which he might cheerfully abandon the whole world 
beside. No wonder that “ ho essayed to join himself to tho disciples.”' His 
knowledge of human nature might indeed have warned him that “confidence 
is a plant of slow growth”—that such # reception as he yearned for was 
hanily possible. It may be that he counted too much on the change wrought 
in human dispositions by tho graco of God, ‘The old Adam is oftentimes too 
strong for young Melancthon, 

= For, alas! a new trial awaited him. Poter, indeed, whom he had expressly 
come to see, at once received him with the large generosity of that impulsive 
heart, and being © married man, offered him hospitality without grudging? 
But at first that was all. It speaks no little for the greatness and goodness of 
‘Petor—it ix quite in accordance with that natural nobleness which we should 
expect to find in one whom Jesus Himeolf had loved and blessed—that he was 
the earliest among the brethren to rise above the influence of suspicion. He 
‘was at this time the leader of the Church in Jerusalem, As such he had not 
‘been among those who fled before the storm. He must have known that it was 
at the feet of this young Pharisce that the garments of Stephen's murderers 
had been Isid, He must have feared him, perhaps even have hidden himself 
from him, whon he forced his way into Christian homes. Nay, moro, the heart 
of Peter must have sorely ached when ho saw his little congregation slain, 
scattered, destroyed, and the eanobitic community, the faith of which had been 
#0 bright, the enthnsiasm so contagious, the common love so tender and #0 
pure, radely broken up by the pitiless persocation of a Pupil of the Schools, 
‘Yet, with the unquestioning trastfulness of a sunny nature—with that spiritual 
insight into character by which a Divine charity not only perceives real worth, 
bat even creates worthiness where it did not before exist—Peter opens his door 
to one whom a meaner man might well have excluded as still too possibly a 
wolf amid the fold. 

Bat of tho other leaders of the Church—if there were any at that time in 
Terusalum—not ono came near tho new convert, not one so much as spoke to 
him. He was met on every side by cold, distrustfal looks. At one stroke ho 
had lost all his old friends; it seemed to be too likely that he would gain no 
new ones in their place, Tho brethren regarded him with torror and mistrnst; 
“ale did not believe that he was a disciple at all? The fucte which accom- 
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paniod his alleged conversion they may indeed have heard of; but they had 
occurred three years before, The news of his recent preaching and recent peril 
in Damaseus was not likely to have reached them ; but even if it had, it would 
have seemed so strange that they might be pardoned for looking with doubton 
the porseentor turned brother—for oven fearing that the asserted conversion 
might only be a ruse to enable Saul to learn their secrets, and so entrap them 
to their final rnin. And thus at first hin intercourse with the brethren in tho 
Charch of Jorasslem was almost confined to his reception in the house of 
Petor, “Other of the Apostles saw I none,” he writes to the Galatians, 
“save James the Lord's brother.” But though he saw James, Pan! seems to 
Tivo had but little communion with him, All that we know of the first Bishop 
of Jerasalom shows us the immense dissimilarity, the almost antipathetio 
peculiarities which separated the characters of the two mon. Even with tho 
Lord Himself, if we may follow the plain language af the Gospels,? tho eldest 
of His brethren seems, during His lifo on earth, to have had but. little commn- 
nion. He accepted indeed His Messianic claims, but he aceepted them in tho 
Tuilaic sense, and was displeased at that in His life which was most unmise 
takably Divine. If he be rightly represented by tradition as a Legalist, « 
Nazarite, almost an Esseno, spending his whole life in prayer in the ‘Templo, 
it was his obedience to Mosaism—scarcely modified in any external particular 
by his conversion to Christianity—which had gained for him even from tho 
Jows the surname of “the Just." If, as seems almost demonstrable, ho be 
the author of the Hpistle which bears his namo, wo see how slight was the ex- 
tont to which his spiritual lifo had been penotrated by those special aspects 
‘of the one great truth which were to Paul the very breath and life of Chris- 
tinnity, In that Epistle we find a stern and noblo morality which raises it 
{nfinitely above the reproach of being “a mero Epistle of straw ;"* but wo 
nevertheless do not find one direct word about the Incarnation, or the Cruci- 
fixion, or the Atonement, or Justification by Faith, or Sanctification by the 
Spirit, or the Resurrection of tho Dead. Tho notion that it was written to 
counteract either the teaching of St. Paul, or the dangerons consequoncos 
which might sometimes be deduced from that teaching, is indeed moab 
extremely questionable ; and all that we can say of that supposition is, that it 
is not quite so monstrous a chimera as that which has been invented by the 
German theologians, who see St, Paul and his followers indignantly though 
covertly denounced in the Balaam and Jezebel of tho Churehos of Porga:mos 
avd Thyatira? and tho Nicolaitans of tho Church of Ephesus and the 
synagogue of Satan, which say they are Jews, and are not, lmt do lic,” of the 
Church of Philadelpbis.* And yet no one ean read the Epistle of James sido 
side with any Epistle of St, Paul's without perosiving how wide wore the 
botwoon the two Apostlos. St, James was a man eminently inflex- 


# Matt, xii. 46; Mark ili. 31; Luke vill, 19; Johm vil 5. 
* Ein recht atrohern Epistel, denn sie doch kein erangelich Art an idn bat” 


Prat NT, 5 but ho afterwards modisied his opinion. 
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ible; St. Panl know indeed how to yield, but then the very points which he 
‘was least inclined to yield were those which most commanded the sympathy of 
James, What we know of Peter is exactly in accordance with the kind readi- 
‘ness with which ho received the suspected and friendless Helloniat, What we 
know of James would have led us 4 priori to assume that his relations with 
Paul would nover get beyond the formal character which they wear in the Acts 
‘of tho Apostles, aud still more in the Epistle to tho Galatians, But let it not 
‘be assumed that because thore was little apparent sympathy and co-operation 
between St. Pan! and St. James, and because they dwell on apparently opposite 
aspects of the truth, wo should for ono moment bo justified in disparaging 
either the one or the other, The divergences which seem to arise from the 
analysis of truth by individual minds are merged in the catholicity of » wider 

When St. Panl teaches that we are “justified by faith,” ho is 
teaching truth infinitely precious; and St, James is also teaching a precions 
truth when, with a different shade of meaning in both words, he says that 
“by works a man is justified.”" The truths which theso two great Apostles 
‘were commissioned to teach were complementary and supplementary, but not 
contradictory of each other. Of both aspects of trath we are the inheritors. 
If it bo true that they did not cordially sympathise with each other in their 
life-time, the loss was theirs; but, oven in that caso, they were not the first 
instances in the Church of God—nor will they bo the last—in which two good 
men, through the narrowness of one or the vehemence of the other, have been 
too much beact by the spirit of human infirmity to be able, in all perfectness, 
to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of peace. 

‘The man who savod tho new convert from this humiliating isolation—an 
isolation which must at that moment have been doubly painful—was the wise 
cena ‘He bas already been mentioned in the Acts as a Levite 

who, in spito of the prejudices of his rank, had been among the 
petri to join tho new community, and to sanction its happy communism by 
tho aale of his own possessions, The dignity and swoetnoss of his character, 
no less than the sacrifices which ho had mado, gavo him a deservedly high 
position among the persecuted brethren; and the power with which he 
preached the faith had won for him the surname of Barnabas, or “the son of 
exhortation."* His intimate relations with Paul in after-days, his journey all 
the way to Tarsas from Auntioch to invito his assistance, and the unity of their 
purposes until the sad quarrel finally separated them, would alone render it 
probable that they had known esch other at that earlier poriod of life during 
which, for the most part, tho closest intimacies aro formed. ‘Tradition asserts 
that Joseph had been a scholar of Gamaliel, and the same feeling which led 
him to join » school of which ono peculiarity was its permission of Greek 





4 James fi. 24 Tt is hardly a paradox to my _— St. James meant by “ faith” 
Ramslbiog amilsgees to whak 25, Peal meant by works. 

3 magic: %, “son of prophecy.” That he had been one of the Seventy is probably a 
bey ire (Based. H, £1 125 [wn megan whem nt a “ B cages late pate, 
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learning, might have led him yet earlier to take a fow hours’ sail from Cyprus: 
ta see what conkl be learnt in the University of Tarsns. If so, he would 
naturally have come into contact with the family of Saul, and the friendship. 
thus commencod would becontinned at Jerusalem. It had heen broken by the 
conversion of Barnabas, it was now renewed by the conversion of Saul, 

{ Perhaps also it was to this friendship that Saul owed his admission as a 
guest into Peter's house. There was a close link of union between Barnabas 
and Peter in the person of Mark, who was the cousin’ of Barnabas, and whom 
‘Peter loved #0 tenderly that ho calls him his son. The very honse in which 
Poter lived may have been the house of Mary, the mother of Mark. It is 

protablo that the poor fisherman of Galileo possessed any dwelling af 
his own in the Holy City. At any rate, Peter goes to this house immediately 
after his liberation from prison, and if Peter lived in it, the relation of 
Barnabas to its owner would have given him somo claim to ask that Saul 
should share its hospitality. Generous as Peter was, it would have required 
‘fan almost superhuman amount of confidence to reosive at once under his roof 
‘a. man who had tried by the utmost violence to extirpate the very fibres of the 
Charch. Bat if ono so highly honoured as Barnabas was ready to vouch for 
hin, Peter was wot the man to stand coldly aloof.) Thus it happened that 
Sanl’s earliest introduction to the families af those whom he had scattered 
would bo made under the high anspices of the greatest of the Twelve. 

‘The imagination tries in vain to penetrate the veil of two thousand years 
which hangs betweon as and the intercourse of the two Apostles, Barnabas, 
wo may be sure, must have beon often present in the littlo cirele, and nmst 
have hold many an earnest conversation with his formor friond, Mary, the 
mother of Mark, would have something to tell* Mark may have been an eye- 
witness of more than one pathetic scone. But how boundless would be the 
wealth of spiritual wisdom which Peter must have unfolded! Is it mot cortain 
that from those lips St. Paul must have heard about the Divine brightness of 
the dawning ministry of Jesus during the Galilean year—about the raising of 
Taieus! daughter, and the Transfiguration on Hermon, and the discourse in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, and the awful scenes which had occurred on the 
day of the Crucifixion ? And is it not natural tosuppose that such a hearer— 
6 hoarer of exceptional culture, and enlightened to an extraordinary degree by 
the Holy Spirit of God—would grasp many of the words of the Lord with a 
firmness of grasp, and see into the vory inmost heart of their significanco 
with ® keenness of insight, from which his informant might, in his turn, be 
glad to learn? 

{Ti must bo a dull imagination that doos not desire to linger for a moment 
on the fow days during which two such men wore inmates together of oue 
‘obscure house in the city of Jerusalem. But however fraitful their inter. 
course, it did not at once secure to the now disciple a footing among the 
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brethren whose porerty and persecutions he came to share. Then it was that 
Barnabas came forward, and saved Saul for the work of the Church. Tho 
‘same discrimination af character, the sme charity of insight which afterwards: 
mado him prove Mark to be a worthy comrade of their seeond mission, in spite 
of his first defection, now made him vouch unbesitatingly for the sincerity of 
Soul, ‘Taking him by the hand, be Jod him into the presenee of the Apostles 
—the term being here used for Peter,! and Jamos the Lord's brother,? and the 
elders of the assembled church—and there narrated to themn the circumstances, 
which either they had never heard, or of the truth of which they had not yet been 
conyined, Ho told them of the vision on the road to Damascus, and of the 
in pea arg heme ioe cageear renee es Si 
whieh he had come as an enemy. The words of Barnabas carried weight, and 
Saul was admitted among the Christians on 
“going in and out ainong them,” To tho 


Next only to the man who achiores 

greatest and most blessed deeds is he who, perhaps himself wholly ineap- 
able of such high work, is yet the first to help and encourage the genins of 
others. We often do more good by our sympathy than by our labours, and 
render to the world s more lasting service by absence ihe t lee 
nition of merit, than we could ever render by the straining efforts of personal 


No sooner was Saul recognised as a brothor, than he renewed the 
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combinations. It was natural that the Church shonld not only desire to eave 
Sanl’s lif, bat also to avoid the danger of a fresh ontbreak, Yet it was nor 
withont a straggle, and a distinct intimation that such was the will of God, 
that Saul yielded to the solicitations of his brethren. How deeply ho felt this 
eompultory Hight may be seen in the bitterness with which he alludes to it? 
even after the lapse of many years, He had scarcely been a fortnight in 
Jerasalom when the intensity of his prayors and emotions ended in a tranco,* 
which he again saw the Divine figure and heard the Divine yoico 
which had arrested his mad progress towards the gates of Damascus. “ Mako 
instant haste, and depart in spocd from Jerusalem,” said Jesus to him; “for 
they will not receive thy testimony concerning Me,” But to Saul it seemed 
incredible that his testimony could be resisted. If the vision of tho rison 
Christ by which he had been converted was an argument which, from the 
nature of the cass, could not, alone, be convincing to others, yet it seemed to 
Saul that, knowing what they did know of his intellectual power, and 
his present earnestness with his former persecution, they could 
‘not but listen to such a teacher as himself. He longed also to undo, so faraa 
fn him lay, tho misery and mischief of tho past havoc he had wronght, But 
however deep may have been his yearnings, however ardent his hopes, tho 
‘answer came, brief and peremptory, “Go! for I will send thee forth afar to 
the Gentiles.”? 

All reluctance was now at an ond; and we can see what at the time mast 
have beon utterly dark and mysterious to St. Paul—that the coldness with 
which he was received at Jerasalen, and the half-apparont desire to 

‘itate his departure—events so alien to his own plans and wishes, that ho 
pleads even against tho Divine voice which enforeod the indications of 
‘dreunstance—wero part of a deep providential design. Years afterward, 
when St Paul “stood pilloried on infamy's high stage,” he was able with ono 
‘of his strongest asseverations to appeal to the brevity of his stay in 
Torusalom, and the paucity of those with whom ho had any intercourse, in 
proof that it was not from the Church of Jorusslom that bo bad rceivod hin 
commission, and not to the Apostles at Jornsalom that he owed his allo- 


ginnce, Bat thongh at present all this was unforoseen by biz, ho yielded to 
tho suggestions of his brethren, and scarcely a fortnight after his arrival they 
—noh, perhaps, wholly sorry to part with ono whose presence was a source of 
many embarrassments—conducted him to the coast town of Cosaroa Stratoniat 


11 Theas, iL 15, “ who both killed the Lord Jems, and their own prophets, and drowe 
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to atart him on his way to his native Tarsus. Of his movements on this 
occasion we hear no more in the Acts of the Apostles; but in the Epistle to 
the Galatians ho says that he came into tho regions of Syria and Cilicia, but 
remained a complete stranger to the churches of Judiwea that were in Christ, 
all that they had heard of him being the ramours that their former perseeutor 
‘was now an evangelist of the faith of which ho was ouco a destroyer; news 
which gavo thom occasion to glorify God in him.! 

‘Since we next find him at Tarsus, it might have been supposed that he 
sailed there direct, and there remained, The expression, however, that “he 
came into the regions of Syria and Cilicia,” secms to imply that this was not 
tho case? Syria and Cilicia wero at this time politically separated, and there: 
is room for the conjecture that the ship in which the Apostle sailed was 
destined, not for Tarsus, bat for Tyre, or Sidon, or Seleucia, the port of 
Antioch, The existence of friends and disciples of Saul in the Phamician 
towns, and the churches of Syria as well as Cilicia; point, though only with 
dim uneertainty, to the possibility that he performed part of his journey to 
‘Tarsus by land, and preached an the way. ‘There is even nothing impossiblo 
in Mr. Lowin's suggestion! that his course may have been determined by one 
of those three shipwrecks which he mentions that he had undergone. But 
the occasions and circumstances of the three shipwrecks must be left to the 
morest conjecture, They occurred during tho period when St. Luke was not 
a companion of St. Paul, and he has thought it sufficient to give from his own 
journal the graphic narrative of that later catastrophe of which he shared the 
perils, The active ministry in Syria and Cilicia may havo occupied the period 
between Sanl’s departure in the direction of Tarsus, and his summons to 
frosh fields of labour in the Syrian Antioch. During this time he may have 
won over to the faith some of the members of his own family, and may have 
enjoyed the society of others who were in Christ before him. But all is 
uncertain, nor can we with the least confidence restore the probabilities of a 
poriod of which even the traditions hare for centuries been obliterated. Tho 
stay of Sanl at Tarsus was on any supposition a period mainly of waiting and 
of preparation, of which the records bad no large significance in the history 
of the Christian faith, ‘The fields in which he was to reap were whitening for 
the harvest; the arms of tho reaper were being strongthened and his heart 
prepared. 

‘would at all suit tho long journey northwards to Cwssrea Philippi; nor is it probable 
that Sant would go to ‘Tarsus by land, travelling in the direction of the dangerous 
Dam; when he could go so much more easily by sea. It fs « more interesting 

whether, ax ns been suggested, those wor » nid eamiererany imply & 


ordinary amount of pranrity in the movements of Pant ; and whether in thi 
basa the passivencan was duo to tho attacks of illness which wore the sequel of bis late 


vision. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
GAIUS AND THE JEWS—PEACE OF THE CHURCH. 
“ Reliqua ut de monstro narranda sunt.” —Swer. Calig. 


Tocreptarecy after the hasty flight of Saul from Jerusalem, St. Lnke adda? 
“Then bad the church rest throughout the whole of Judes, and Galilee, and 
Samaria, being built up, and walking in the fear of the Lord; and by the 
exhortation of the Holy Spirit was multiplied.” At first sight it might 
almost seem as though this internal peace, which produced such happy 
growth, was connected in the writer’s mind with the absence af one whose 
conversion stirred up to madness the prominent opponents of the Church. Tt 
may be, however, that the turn of his expression is simply meant to resume 
‘the broken thread of his narrative. Tho absence of molestation, which caused 
tho prosperity of the faith, is sufficiently aceounted for by the erents which 
‘were now happening in the Pagan world. The pauso in the recorded career 
‘of the Apostle enables us also to pause and survey some of the conflicting 
conditions of Jewish and Gentile life as they were illustrated at this time by 
prominent events. It neod hardly be said that such » survey has an im- 
mediate bearing on the conditions of the Days after Christ, and on the work 
of His great Apostle, 

A multitude of concurrent arguments tend to show that Saul was con- 
vorted early A.D. 37, and this brief stay at Jernsalem must therefore have 
occurred in the year 39, Now in the March of A.D, 37 Tiberius died, and 
Gaius—whoeo nickname of Caligula, or “ Bootling,” given him in his infancy 
by the sokliers of his father Germanicus, has been allowed to displace his trio 
pame—sueceedod to the lordship of the world. Grim as had been the 
dospotisin of Tiberius, be extended to the religion of the Jews that contemp- 
tnous toleration which was tho recoguisod principle af Roman policy, When 
Pilate had kindled their fanaticiam by hanging the gilt shiekls in his palace at 
Jerusalem, Tiberius, on an appeal being made to him, reprimanded the 
olficiousness of his Procurator, and ordered him to remove the shields to 
‘Cwsnrea. It is true that ho allowed four thousand Jows to be deported from 
Rome to Sardinia, and punished with remorseless severity those who, fram 
droad of violating the Mosias law, refused to take military service? 'This 
soverity was not, however, due to any enmity against the raco, but only to his 
4 ion against the designing hypocrisy which, under pretence of proso- 

. had won the adhosion of Fulvia, a noble Roman laly, to the Jewish 
religion; and to the detestable raseality with which hor teachor smd his com- 
panions had embezzled the proscuts of gold and purple which she had 
entrusted to them ss an offering for the Temple at Jerusalom. Eyen this did 
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not prevent iim fm protecting the Jews as far as he could in their own 
eountry: and ‘vhen Vitellias, the Legare be “Fi i 4 leciderd that there was. 
primi Stee vation { twen raised against the 
Proenrarer .n al ci riable that Pilate, who 
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and gloom. 

The arcession of Gains hailed Roman world with a barst 
of raptare? and there were none to whom it seemed more likely to introduce a 
Iden ra of pmsnerity than to rhe Jews, For if the young Emperor had 
end. it was Herod Agrippa. That prince. if be cold command 
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prines to be instantly arrested. Clothed as he was in royal purple, Agrippa 
was seized, put in chains, and taken off to a prison, in which he languished 
for the six remaining mouths of the life of Tiborius. Almost the’ first 
thonght of Gains on his accession was to relieve the friend who had paid him 
such assiduous court before his fortunes were revealed. Agrippa was at once 
released from custody. A few days after, Gaius sent for him, put a diadem 
on his head, conferred on him the tetrarchios of Herod Philip and of 
Tiysanias, and presented him with a golden chain of equal weight with the 
iron one with which ho had been bound, 

Now, although Agrippa was a mere unprincipled adventurer, yet he had 
the one redeeming feature of respect for the external religion of his race, 
‘The Edomite admixture in his blood had not quite effaced the more generous 
instincts of an Asmonean princo, nor had the sty of Caprem altogether made 
him forget that he drew his line from the Priest of Modin. The Jews might 
well have expected that, under an Emperor with whom their prince was a 
bosom friend, their interests would be more secure than they had been even 
under a magnanimous Julins and a liberal Augustus Their hopes were 
doomed to the bitterest disappointment; nor did any reign plunge them into 
more dreadfal disasters than the reign of Agrippa’s friend. 

In Angust, A.D. 38, Agrippa arrived at Alexandria on his way to his now 

His arrival was so entirely free from ostentation—for, indeed, 
Alexandria, where his antecedents woro not unknown, was tho last city in 
which he would have wished to air his brand-new royalty—that though he 
came in sight of the Pharos about twilight, he ordered the captain to stay in 
the offing till dark, that bo might land unnoticed! Bat the presenee in tho 
elty of ono who was at once a Jow,a king, an Idumaan, s Herod, and » 
favourite of Caesar, would not be likely to remain long a secret; and if it was 
some matter of exultation to the Jews, it exasperated beyond all bounds the 
envy of the Egyptians, Flacens, the Governor of Alexandria, chose to regard 

"4 visit as an intentional insult to himself, and by the abuse which ho 

fn seeret upon the Jewish prince, eneouraged the insults in which the 

of Alexandria were only too realy to indulge. Unpopular everywhere, 

the Jews were regarded in Aloxandria with spocial hatrod. Their wealth, 
their aumbers, their usuries, their exclusivencas, the immunities which tho 
two first Casares had granted them? filled the worthless populace of a hybrid 
city with fury und loathing. A Jewish king was tothem a conception at once 
Judicrous snd offensive. Every strect rang with lampoons agaiust him, every 
theatre and pappet-show ochoed with ribald farces composed in his insult, 
At Inst the wanton mob seized on a poor naked idiot named Carabbas, who 
Dad long been tho batt of mischievous boys, and carrying him off to the 
Gymuasiom, clothed him in a door-mat, by way of a tallith, flattowod » 
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papyrus leaf as his diadem, gave him a stalk of papyras for a sceptre, and 

him with a mimic body-guard of youths srmed with sticks, pro- 

ceeded to bow the knee before him, and consult him on state affairs. They 

te aa Maris! the Syriac word 
“ Lord. 


by law and charter, published an edict in which he called them “ 
and aliens,” and drove thom all into a part of a single quarter of tho 

which it was impossible for them to live, Tho mob then proceeded to break 
open and plunder the shops of the deserted quarter, blockaded the Jews in 
thoir narrow precincts, beat and murdered all who in the pangs of hunger 


had them beaten, not with rods by the lictors, but 
Sr rrekceeeae Uy lhe Wenees cantatas, wilh wach. seve Gat Coa 
them died in consequence, Their houses were rifled, in the hope of finding 
arms; bit thongh nothing whatever was found, except common table-knives, 
men and women were dragged into the theatre, commanded to eat swine’s 
flosh, and tortured if they refused.! 

But neither these attempts to win popularity among tho Gentile inhabi- 
tants by lotting loose their rage against their Jewish neighbours, nor his 
‘ostentatious public loyalty and fulsome private flatteries saved Flaccus from 
the fate which he deserved. ‘hess prococdings bad barely been going an for 
two months, when Gaius sent rion with a party of soldiers, who 

ce to the house of Stephanion, a froed~ 
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Flaceus was among tho earliest victims, and Philo narrates with too gloating 
& vindictiveness the horrible manner in which he was hewn to pieces in a ditch 
by tho despot’s emissaries.? 

Gains had begun his re'gn with moderation, but the sudden change from 
the enforeed simplicity of his tutelage to tho boundless luxuries and lusts of 
his antocracy—the sudden plunge into all things which, as Philo* says, 

“destroy both soul and body and all the bonds which unite and strengthen 
the two”—bronght on the illness which altered the entire organism of his 
brain. Up to that time he bad beeu a vile and eruel man; theneeforth he 
was a mad and sanguinary monster. It was after this illness, and the im- 
modiately subsequent murders of Tiberius Gemellus, Macro, and Marcus 
Silanus, which delivered him from all apprehension of rivalry or restraint, 
‘that ho began most violently to assert his godhead. His predecessors would 
have regarded it as far less impious to allow themselves or their fortunes to 
‘be regarded as divine, than to arrogate to themselves the actual style and 
attributes of existing deities? But disdaining all mere demi-gods like Tro- 

and Amphiaraus, Gaius began to appear in public, first in the guise 
of Hercules, or Bacchus, or one of the Dioscuri, and then as Apollo, or Mars, 
or Mereury, or even Venus (!), and demanded that choruses shuuld be sung in 
his honour under those attributes ; and, lastly, he did not hesitate to aswert his 
perfect equality with Jupiter himsolf, The majority of the Romaus#partly 
‘out of abject terror, partly out of contemptuons indifference, would feel little 
difBoulty in humouring these vagaries ; but the Jews, to their eternal honour, 
refused at all costs to sanction this frightfal concession of divine hosours to 
the et of mankind. As there were plenty of parasites in the Court of 
Gaius who would loso no opportunity of indulging their spite aguinst the 
Jews, an ingrained hatred of the whole nation soon took possession of his 
‘mind, The Alexandrians were not slow to avail themselves of this antipathy. 
‘Thoy were well aware that the most acceptable flattery to the Emperor, and 
the most overwhelming insult to tho Jews, was to erect images of Gains in 
Towish synagogues, and they not only did this, but even in the superb and 
celebrated Chief Synagoguo of Alexandris* they erected a bronze statue in 
an old gilt quadriga which had onco boon dodicated to Cleopatra. 

Of all these proceedings Gaius was kept informed, partly by his delighted 
stuily of Alexandrian newspapers, which Philo says that he preferred to all 
other literature, and partly by tho incessant insults against the Jows distilled 
into his ears by Egyptian buffoons like the infamous Helicon. 

‘The sufferings of the Jows in Alexandria at last became so frightfal that 
they dospatebed the venerable Philo with four others on an embassy to the 
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insane youth whom they refused to adore, Philo has left us an account of 
this embassy, which, though written with his usual rhetorical diffusencss, is 
inlonsely interesting as a record of the times. It opens for ns a little window 
Senn thet tn Imperial Court at Romo within ton years of the death 

Christ, 

‘The first interview of the ambassadors with Gaius took place while he 
was walking in his mother’s garden on the bauks of the ‘liber, and the 
apparent graciousness af his reception deceived all of them except Philo him- 
self. After having been kept waiting for some time, the Jows wore ordered 
to follow him to Putcoli, and there it was that a man with disordered aspect 
and bloodshot eyes rushed up to them, and with a frame that shivered with 
agony and in # voice broken with sobs, barely succeded in giving utterance to 
the horrible intelligence that Gaius had asserted his intention of erecting a 

colossus of himself with the attributes of Jupiter in the Holy of Holies 
at Jerusalem. After giving way to their terror and agitation, the ambassadors: 
asked the cause of this diabolical sacrilege, and were informed that it was dus 
‘to the advice of “that scorpion-like slave,” Helicon, who with “a poisonous 
Ascalonite” named Apelles—a low tragic actor—had mado the suggestion 
during the fit of rage with which Gaius heard that the Jews of Jamnia had 
torn a trampery altar which the Gentiles of the city had erected to his 
deity no other intention than that of wounding and insulting them. 

‘So far from this being a transient or idle threat, Gaius wrote to Petronins, 
tho Legate of Syria, and ordered him to carry it out with every precaution and 
by main fores ; and though the legate was well aware of the perilous nature of 
the undertaking, he had been obliged to furnish the necessary materials for 
‘the statue to the artists of Sidon. 

No sooner had the miserable Jews heard of this threatened abomination of 
desolation, than they yielded themselves to such « passion of horror as made 
them forget every other interost. It was no time to be persocuting Christians 
when the most precious heritage of their religion was at stake. Flocking to 
Phosicin in myriads, until they occupied the whole country like a elond, they 
divided themselves into six companies of old men, youths, boys, aged women, 
suatrons, and virgins, aud rent the air with their howls and supplications, as 
they lay prostrate on the earth and scattered the dust in handfuls upon their 
hoails, Potronius, « sensible and honourable man, was moved by their abject 
misery, and with the object of gaining time, ordered the Sidouian artists to 
wake their statuo very perfect, intimating not very obscurely that ho wished 
‘thom to be as long over it as possible, Meanwhile, in order to test the Jews, 
ho went from Acre to Tiberias, and there the same scenes were repeated, For 
forty says, neglecting the sowing of their fields, they lay prostrate on the 
ground, and when the legate asked them whother they meant to make war 
against Caesar, they said, No, but they wore ready to die rather than seo their 
temple desecrated, and in proof of their sincerity stretehed out their throats. 
Sccing tho obstinacy of their resolution, besieged by the entreaties of Aria- 
tobulus and Helcias the elder, afraid, too, that a famine would be caused by 
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the negleet of tillage, Petronius, though at the risk of his own Hite, promused the 
‘Jews that he would write and intercede for them, if they would separate pence- 
ably and attend totheir husbandry. It was accopted by both Jews and Gentiles 
asa sign of tho special blessing of God on this brave and humano decision, 
that no sooner had Potronius finished his speech than, after long drought, the 
sky grew black with clouds, and there was an abundant rain. He kept his 
word. Hoe wrote a letter to Guius, telling him that if the affair of tho statne 
‘wore pressed the Jews would negloct their harvest and there would be great 
danger lest he should find the whole country in a state of starvation, which 
might be even dangerous for himself and his suite, if he carried out his 
intended visit. 

‘Meanwhile, in entire ignorance of all that had taken place, Agrippa had 
anived at Rome, and he at once read in the countenance of the Emperor that 
something had gone wrong. On hearing what it was, ho fell down in a ft, 
and lay for somo time ina deop stupor, By tho exertion of his whole influsneo 
with Gaius ho only succeeded in procuring a tomporary suspension of the 
design ; and it was not long before the Emperor announced the intention of 
taking with him from Rome a colossus of gilded brons-—in order to eut off 

exeuse for delay—and of personally superintending its erection in tho 

ple, whieh would henceforth be regarded as dedicated to “the new 
lupiter, the illustrious Gaius.” Evon during his brief period of indocision ha 
‘was #0 angry with Petronius for the bumanity that ho liad shown that he 
wrote him a letter commanding him to commit suicide if he did not want to 
dis by the hands of tho exccutionor, 

These events, and the celebrated embassy of Philo to Gaius, of which he has 
eft us 80 painfully graphic # description, probably took place in the August 
of the your 40, In tho January of the following your the avenging sword of 
the brave tribune Cassius Charos rid the world of tho tntolerable despot. 
‘Tho vessel which had carried to Potronins the command to commit suicide, 
‘was fortunately delayed by stormy weather, and only arrived twenty-seven 
days after intelligonce had beon received that the tyrant was dead, From 
Clandius—who owed his throne entirely to the subtle intrigues of Agrippa— 
‘the Jews received both kindness nad consideration. Petronius was ordered 
thenceforth to suppress and punish all attempts to insult them * in the quiet 
exercise of their ruligious daties; and Claudius utterly furbad that prayers 
should bo addressed or sacrifices offored to himself. 


A The Jews betlevod that » uth Kél from the Holy of Holios had asnounced his death 
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Book 39. 


THE RECOGNITION OF THE GENTILES. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE SAMARITANS—THE EUNUCH—THE CENTURION. 


“Whenever I look at Peter, my very heart for joy. If I could paint» 
Bet his hod *I believe ioe 


Petor I would paist upon every hair 
giveness of sins.'”—Lvrurx. 
* Quel Padre vetusto 
Di manta chies, a cui Cristo lo chinvi 
Racommandé di qnesto flor venusto.” 
Daxrx, Paradiso, xxxii. 124. 


“+ Blemsed is the eunuch, which with his hands hath wrought ‘no iniquity, now 
imagined wicked things aguinst God : for unto him shall be given the special gift of 
fnith, and an inheritance in tho temple of the Lord more acceptable to his mind. 
For glorious is the fruit of good labours: and the root of wisdom shall never fall 
‘away. —Waan, ili. 14, 15. 


THe pence, the progress, the edification, the holiness of the Charch, were 
caused, no donbt, by that rest from persecution whieh seems to have been due 
to the absorption of the Jews in the desire to avert the ontrageons sacrilege of 
Gains, And yet we cannot but ask with surprise whether the Christians 
looked on with indifference at the awful insult which was being aimed at their 
national religion. It would mark a state of opinion very different from what 
wo shuald imagine if they had learnt to regard tho unsullied sanctity of 
Ichovah’s Tomplo as a thing in which they had no longer any immediate 
concern, Can we for one moment suppose that James the Lord's brother, or 
Sknon the Zealot, were content to enjoy their freedom from molestation, 
without caring to tako part in the despairing efforts of their people to more 
the compassion of the Legato of Syria? Is it eauceivable that they would 
have stayed quietly at home while the other Jews in tons of thousands were 
streaming to his headquarters at Cwsarca, or flinging the dust upon their heads 
as they Iny prostrate before him at Tiberias ? Or was it their own personal 
peril which kept thom from mingling among masses of fanatics who indignantly 
Tojeeted their co-operation ? Were they forced to confine their energies to the 
teaching of the infant churches of Palestine because they were not even 
allowed to participate in the hopes and fears of their compatriots? Wo may 
fairly axsume that the Jewish Christians abhorred the purposed sacrilege; but 
if the sebools of Hillel and Shammai,and the cliques of Hanan and Herod, 
hated them anly one degreo Jes than they hated tho minions of Gaius, it is 
evident that there could have been nothing for the Apostles to do but to rejoice 
over their immediate immunity from danger, and to employ the reat thas 
granted thom for the spread of the Kingdom of God. Tho kings of the earth 
might rage, and the prinees imagine vain things, but they, at least, could kiss 
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the Son,! and win the blessing of those who trasted in the Lord. It was the 
darkest midnight of the world’s history, but the Goshen of Christ's Church 
was brightening more and more with the silver dawn. 

To this outward peace and inward development was duo an erent which 
‘Tmust continu to have the most memorable importanee to the end of time—the 
wimission of Gentiles, as Gentiles, into the Church of Christ. This great 
‘event must have sccmed inevitable to men like St. Stephen, whose training as 
‘Hellenists had emancipated them from the crude spirit of Jewish isolation, 
But the experience of all history shows how difficult it is for the mind to shake 
itself free from views which have bocomo rather instinctive than volitional ; 
and though Jesns had uttered words which could only have one logical explana- 
tion, the older disciples, even the Apostles themselves, bad not yet learnt their 
fall signifieance. ‘The revelation of God in Christ had been a beam in the 
darkness. To pour suddenly upon the midnight a full flood of spiritual 
Mlumination would have been alion to the method of God's dealings with our 
rice. ‘Tho dayspring had risen, but many along year was to elapss before it 
broadened into the boundless noon. 

But tho timo had now fully como in which those other shoop of which Jesus 
had spoken—the other sheep which were not of this fold*—must be brought 
to hear His voice. Indirectly, as well as directly, the result was duo to St. 
Paul in a degree immeasurably greater thau to any other man. To St. Peter, 
indood, asa reward for his great confession, had been entrusted the keys of tho 
Kingdom of Heaven ; and, in accordance with this high metaphor, to him was 

the honour of opeuing to the Geutiles the doors of the Christian 
Church, And that this was so ordained is a subject for deep thankfulness, 
The struggle of St. Paul against the hostility of Judaism from without and 
the Jeaven of Judaism from within was severe and lifelong, amd even at his 
death faith alone could have enabled him to see that it had uot been in vain, 
But tho glorious effort of his life must have been fruitless had not the principle 
nt stake been pablicly concoded—eonceded in direct obedience to sanctions 
which none ventored to dixspute—by the most eminent and most authoritative 
of the Twelve. And yot, though St, Poter was thus set apart hy Divine foro- 
sight to taka the initiative, it was to one whom even the Twelve formally 
rocognised us the Apostle of tho Uncireumeision, that the world owes under 
God tho development of Christian faith into « Christian theology, and tho 
emancipation of Christianity from those Judaie limitations which would haye 
eon fatal to its universal neceptance.? To ns, indeed, it is obyiows that “it 
‘would have boon impossible for tho Gentiles to adopt tho byo-laws of » 
Ghotto.” If tho followers of Christ hind refused them tho right-band of 
fellowship on any other conditions, then the world would have guwe its own 

3 Pe fi, 22, 19 pets, elttber “ kine the Son,” of “worship parely.” Which rendering iy 
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way, and Mammon and Belial and Beelzebub would have rejoiced in the 
undisturbed corruption of a Paganism which was sinking deeper and deeper into 
the abyss of alamo. 

And as this deliverance of the Gentiles was duo directly to the letters and 
labours of St, Paul, so the first beginnings of it rose indirectly from the 
consequences of the persecutions of which ho had beon tho most fiory agent. 
The Ravager of the Faith was unconsciously proving himself its most 
powerfal propagator. When he was making havoc of the Chureb, its 
members, who were thus scattered abroad, went overywhero preaching the 
word. To the liberal Hellenists this was a golden opportunity, and Philip, 
who had been a follow-worker with Stephen, gladly acizod it to preach the 
Gospel to the hated Samaritans, The eyo of Jesus had already gazed in that 
country on fields whitening to the harvests, and the zeal of Philip, aided by 
high spiritual gifts, not only won a multitude of converts, but even arrested 
the influence of a powerful goéa, or sorcerer, named Simon? Justin 
calls him Simon of Gitton, and he has been generally identified with Simon 
Magus, the first heresiarch,? and with Simon the Cyprian, whom Felix 
employed to entrap the wandering affections of the Queen Drusilla. This 
man, though—as afterwards appeared—with the most interested and unworthy 
motives, went so fur as to receive baptism; sad the propre asta 

among his former dupes was so remarkable as to require the immediate 
sonce of the Apostles. St. Peter and St. John went from Jerusalem pape 
‘the converts, and their presenco resulted not only in the public diseomfiture 
of Simon? bat nlso in that outpouring of special manifestations+which 
accompanied the gift of the protaised Comforter. 

But Philip had the honour of achieving yot another great conversion, 
destined to prove yot more decisively that the day was at hand when the 
rales of Judaism were to be regarded as obsolete. Guided by divine im- 
pressions and angol voices he had turncd his steps southward along the 
desert road which leads from Eleutheropolis to Gaza,‘ aud there had en- 
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countered the retinue of a wealthy Ethiopian eunuch, who held the high 
position of treasurer to the Kandake of Meroe! There seems to be some 
‘easms for believing that this region had been to a certain extent converted to 
Judaism by Jews who penetrated into it from Egypt in tho days of 
‘Psammetichus, whose descendants still exist under the name of Falisyin? 
‘The eunuch, in pious falfilment of the duties of a Proselyte of the Gate—and 
his very condition rendered more than this impossible—had gone up to 
Jerusalom to worship, and not improbably to be present at one of the great 
yesrly festivals. As he rode in his chariot at the head of his retinue he 
‘oceupied his time, in accordaneo with the rules of the Rabbis, in studying the 
Scriptures, and ho happened at the moment to be reading aloud in the LXX. 
‘version * the prophecy of Isaiah, * He was led as a sheep to slaughter, and as 
‘= lamb before his shearer is dumb, so he opencth not his mouth. In his 
Iumitintion his judgment was taken away, and his generation who shall 
declare? for his life is being taken from the earth.”* Philip asked him 
whether he understood what he was reading? The eanuch confessed that it 
was all dark to him, and after having courteously invited Philip to take » seat 
in bis chariot, asked who it was to whom tho prophet was reforring, Philip 
was thus enabled to unfold the Christian interpretation of the great scheme 
af prophecy, and so completely did he command the assent of his listener, 
that on their reaching a spring of water—possibly that at Bothsoron, not far 
from Hebron*—the cunuch asked to be baptised. The request was addressed 
to  Iargo-hearted Hellenist, and was instantly granted, though there were 
‘reasons which might have made a James or a Simon hesitate, But in spite 
‘of the prohibition of Deuteronomy,’ Philip saw that the Christian Church was 
to be an infinitely wider and more spiritual communion than thut whieh had 
been formed by tho Mosaic rital Recalling, perhaps, tho rmagnificont 
prediction of Isaish? which seemed to rise above the Levitical prohibition— 


ly down with the eunuch into the water. Without 
any recorded confession of ereed or faith—for that which is introduced into 
Acts vili. 37 is one of the early instances of interpolation*—he adininisterod 
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to one who was not only (as is probable) s Gentile by birth, but a ennnch by 
condition, the rite of baptism. The law of Deuteronomy forbade him to 
‘become a member of the Jewish Church, but Philip admitted him into that 
Christian communion* in which thore is neither Jew nor Greek, neither male 
nor female, neither bond nor free? 

‘The subsequent work of Philip in the towns of Philistia and the sea-coast, 
as well as daring his long enbsequent residence at Cwearea,? was donbtloss 
fruitful, but for Christian history the main significance of his life lay in his 
successfal mission to detested Samaritans, and in that bold baptism of the 
anutilsted aliem Deacon though he was, he had not shrank from patting into 
effect the Divine intimation which foreshadowed the ultimate obliteration 
of exclisive privileges. We cannot doubt that it was the fearless initiative 
of Philip which helped to shape the convictions of St. Peter, just as it was the 
avowed act of St. Peter which involved a logical concession of all those traths 
that wore dearest to the heart of St, Paul, 

In the peaceful visitation of the communities which the undisturbed 
prosperity of the new faith renderod both possible and desirable, Petor had 
journeyed westward, and, encouraged by the many conversions caused by the 
healing of Zacss and the raising of Tabitha, he had fixed his home at Joppa, 
in order to strengthen the young but flourishing churches on the plain 
of Sharon. That ho lodged in the house of Simon, a tanner, is merely 
montioned as one of those incidental eireumstances which are never wanting in 
tho narratives af writers familiar with the events which thoy describe, But 
we may now see in ita remarkable significance. It shows on the one hand 
how humble must have been the cireumstances of even the chiefest of the 
Apostles, since nothing but poverty could have induced the chcico of such 
aresidonce, But it shows further that Peter had already abandoned Rabbinic 

scrupulosities, for we can scarcely imagine that he would bave found it 
{imposible to procure another home,‘ and at the house of a tanner no strict and 
uncompromising follower of tho Oral Law could hare been induced to dwoll, 
‘The daity contact with the hides and careases of various animals necessitated, 
by this trade, and the materials which it requires, rendered it impure and 
disgusting in the eyes of all rigid legalists. If » tanner married without 
mentioning his trade, his wife was permitted to get a divoree. Tho law of 
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Tevirate marriages might bo set aside if the brother-in-law of the childless 
dow was a tanner. A tanncr’s yard must bo at least fifty cubits distant 
any town,' and it must be even farther off. raid Rabbi Akibha, if built 
to the west of s town, from which quarter the eflayium is more easily blown- 
trade that is looked on with disgust tends to lower the self-respect of 
undertake it, aud although Simon's yard may not have been contiguous 
jonse, yet tho choice of his house as a residence not only proves 
were the only resources which Peter could command, but 
tad learnt to rise superior to prejudice, and to recognise the 

of honest Iabour in even the humblest trade. 
Tt is certain that two problems of vast importance must constantly have 
to the mind of Peter at this time: namely, the relation of 
) Charck to tho Gentiles, and tho relation alike of Jewish and Gentile 
Christians to tho Mosaic, or perhaps it would be more accurate to say—though 
the distinction was not then realived—to the Levitical law. In the fanner's 
house at Joppa these difficulties were to meet with their divine and final 

Hon, 


‘They were problems extremely perplexing. As regards tho first question, 
if the Gentiles wore now to be admitted to the possession of full and equal 

then had God cast off His poople? had tho olden promises failed ? 
As regards the seoond question, was not the Law divine? had it not been 
deliverod anid the terrors of Sinai? Could it have beon enforced on one 
nation if it had not heen intended for all? Had not Josus himself been 
obedient to the commandments? If a distinetion were to be drawn between 
commandments ceromonial and moral, where were tho traces of any distinction 
in the legislation itself, or in the words of Christ? Had Hoe not bidden the 
Joper go show himself to the priest, and offer for his cleansing such things ax 
‘Moses has commanded for a testimony unto them?? Had He sot said 
“Think not that Tam come to destroy the Law and the Prophets; Tam not 
come to destroy, but to fulgl?”* Had He not even said, “TSI heaven 
and earth shall pass away, one jot or ono tittle shall in no wise pass from the 
Taw till all be fulfilled ?”* 

‘Thess perplexing sernples had yet to wait for their removal, until, by the 
expori¢nes of missionary labour, God had ripenod into its richost maturity the 
inspired genius of Saulof Tarsus, At that period it is probablo that no living 
man eonld have accurately defined the future relations between Jewand Gentile, 
‘or mot the diffiealties which rose from these considerations. St. Stephen, 
who might have onlightencd the minds of the Apostles on those great 
subjects, hind passod away. St. Pan! was still a suspected novice, ‘The day 
whon, in tho groat Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans, such problems 
should be fully solved, was still far distant, ‘Thore is no barry in tho designe 
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of God, It is only when the servitude is at its worst that Mosos is called 
forth. It is only when the perplexity is deopest that Saul enters the 
arena of controversy, It was only in the fulness of time that Christ was 
born, 

But even at this period St. Peter—especially when he had left Jernsalem 
— nat have been forced to see that the objections of the orthodox Jew to the 
‘equal participation of the Gentiles in Gospel privileges could bo met by counter 
objections of serious importance; and that the arguments of Hebraists as to 
the eternal validity of the Mosaic xystom were being confronted by the logie 
of facts with opposing argumonts which could not long be sot aside, 

For if Christ had said that He eame to fulfil the Law, had He not also said 
many things which showed that those words had a deeper meaning than the 
primd facie application which might be attached to them? Had He not six 
times vindicated for the Sabbath » larger freedom than the scribes admitted 2+ 
‘Had He not poured something like contempt on needless ceremonial ablutions?? 
Had Ho not Himself abstained from going up thrice yearly to Jerusalem to 
the throe great festivals? Had He not often quoted with approval the words 
of Hoshea: “I will have mercy and not sacrifice?"* Had He not repeatedly 
said that all the Law and tho Prophets hang on two broad and simple 
commandments ?* Had Ho not both by word and action, showed His 
estimation of more ceremonial defilemont, to which the Law attached anes 
{mporlanos ?* Had He not refused to sanction the stoning of an adulteress 
Hail He not even gone so far as to say that Moses had conceded some things, 
which wore in themselves undesirable, only because of the hardness of 
Jowish hearts? Had Ho not said, “The Law and the Prophets were UNTIL 
Joux ?"* 

And, besides all this, was it nét clear that He meant His Chareh to be an 
Universal Church? Was not this universality of the offered message of money 
and adoption clearly indicated in the language of the Old Testament? Had 
not the Prophets again and again implied the ultimate calling of the Gentiles?” 
But if the Gentiles were tu be admitted into the number of saints and brethren; 
if, a8 Josus Himsolf had prophesied, thore was to bo at last ono flock and ono 
Shepherd,’ how could this be if the Mosaic Law was to be considered as of — 
permanent and universal validity? Was it not certain that the Gentiles, a 
body, never would accept the whole system of Mosaism, and nevor 
accept, above all, the crucial ordinance of circumcision? Would not 5 
domand upon them be » certain way of ensuring the refusal of the Gospel | 
message? Or, if they did embrace it, was it conceivable that the Gentiles 
wore nover to be anything but mere Proselytes of the Gate, thrast as ss were 
outside the portals of the True Spiritual Templo? If so, were not the most — 
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primary conceptions of Christianity ent away at the very roots? were not ite 
‘most beantiful and essential institutions rendered impossible ? How could 
there be love-feasts, how could there be celebrations of the Lord's Supper, how 
‘could thero be the beantifal spectacle of Christian love and Christian unity, if 
the Chareh was to be composed, not of members joined together in equal 
brotherhood, but of a proletarinte of tolerated Gentiles, excluded even from 
the privilogo af eating with au aristocracy af superior Jews? Dim and 
dwarfed and maimed did such an ideal look beside the grand conception of the 
redeemed nations of the world coming to Sion, singing, and with everlasting 
Joy upon their heads ! 

And behind all these uncortainties towered a yet vaster and more eternal 
question. Christ had died to take away the sins of the world; what need, 
then, could there be of sacrifices? What significance could there be any more 
in the shadow, when the substauce had been granted?! Where was the mean- 
‘ing of types, after they had been fulfilled in the glorious Antitype? What 
use was left for the lamp of the Tabernacle when the Sun of Righteousness 
Jind risen with healing in His wings? 

Such thoughts, such problems, such porploxitios, pressing for a decided 
principle which should guide men in their course of action amid daily 
multiplying difficulties, must inevitably have ocenpied, at this period, the 
thoughts of many of the brethren. In tho heart of Peter they must have as- 
sumed yot more momentous proportions, because on him in many respects the 
fnitiative would depend? ‘Tho destinies of the world during centuries of his- 
tory—the question whether, ere that brief aeon closed, tho inestimable benefits 
‘of the Lifo and Death of Christ should be confined to tho sectaries of an 
obsolete covenant and a perishing nationality, or extended freely to all the 
races of mankind—the question whether weary generations should be foreed 
‘to uccopt the poculiaritios of a Somitic tribe, or else look for no other refage 
than tho shrinos of Isis or the Stoa of Athens—all depended, humanly spenk- 
ing, on the line which should be taken by one who elaimed no higher earthly 
intelligence than that of a Jewish fisherman. But God always chooses His 
own fitting instruments, In tho decision of momentons questions rectitude 
‘of heart is a far surer guarantee of wisdom than power of intellect. When 
the unselfish purpose is ready to obey, the supernatural illumination is mover 
wanting, Whon wo desire only to do what is right, it is nover long before we 
hear the volee behind us saying. “This is the way, walk yo in it,” however 
much we might be otherwise inclined to turn aside to the right hand or to the 
loft, 

YW With such uncertainties in his boart, but also with such dosire to be guided 
‘aright, one day at noon Peter mounted to the flat roof of the tanner's house 
for his mid-day prayer? It is far from impossible that tho house may have 
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‘been on the very spot with the one with which it has long been identified. Tt 
ix at the south-west corner of tho little town, and the spring in the courtyard 
‘would have been useful to the tanner if ho carried on his trade in the place 
whore he lived. A fig-tree now overshadows it, and there may have been ono 
even then to protect the Apostle from the Syrian sun. In any caso his eyos 
must have looked on identically the samo scene which we may now witness 
from that spot: a small Oriental town with the outline of its flat roofs and 
Jow square houses relieved by trees and gardens; a line of low dunes anil 
sandy shore; # sea stretching far away to the Isles of the Gentiles—a golden 
mirror burning under the rays of the Eastern noon in unbroken light, except 
where it is rippled by the wings of the sea-birds which eongre 
slippery rocks beneath the town, or where its lazy swell breaks over tho lino of 
reef which legend has connected with the story of Andromeda. It is a 
smoeting-point of the East and West. Behind us lie Philistia and the Holy 
Tand. Beyond the Jordan, and beyond the purple hills which form tho eastern 
ramparts of ils valley, and far away beyond the Euphrates, were the countries 
of those immemorial and colossal despotisms—the giant forms of empires 
which had passed Jong ago “on their way to ruin ;” before us—a highway for 
the nations—are the inland wators of tho sea whos shores during long ages of 
history have been the scene of all that is best and greatest in the progress of 
mankind. As he gazed dreamily on sea and town did Petor think of that old 
ores who, cight centuries before, had been sent by God from that very port 
to preach ropentanca to ono of those mighty kingdoms of the perishing 
Gentiles, and whom in strange ways God had tanght?? 

It was high noon, and while he prayed and meditated, the Apostle, who all 
his life had been familiar with the seanty fare of poverty, became very hungry, 
But the mid-day meal was not yet ready, and, while ho waitod, his hunger, his 
uncertainties, his prayers for guidanes, were all moulded by the providence of 
God, to the fulfilment of His own high ends. ‘There is something inimitably 
natural in the way in which traths of transcendont importance wore brought 
home to the sesker’s thoughts amid the fantastic cradities of mental imagery, 
"The narrative bears upon the face of it the marks of authenticity, and we feol 
instinctively that it is tho closest possible reflection of the form in which 
Aivine gaidance came to the honest and impetuons Apostle as, in the hi 
Danse which followed his mid-day supplications, ho half-dovnd, half-meditated, — 
‘on the hot flat roof under the blazing sky, with his gaze towards the West aud 
towards the fature, over the blazing sca, 

A sort of trance came over him? 

‘The heaven seemed to open. Instead of the burning radiance of sky and 
sea there shono before him something like a great linen shoot,? which was 
being let down to him from heaven to carth by ropos which held it at the 
four corners In its vast capacity, as in the hollow of some great ark, he saw: 
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all the four-footed beasts, and reptiles of the earth, and fowls of the air? 
while a volee said to him, “Rise, Peter, slay and cat,” Bat even in his 
huager, kindled yet more keenly by the sight of food, Peter did not forget the 
habits of his training. Among these animals and creeping things were swine, 
‘end cimels, and rabbits, and creatures which did not chew the end or divide the 
hoof—all of which had been distinctly forbidden by the Law an articles of 
food. Better die of hunger than violato the rules of the Kashar, and eat such 
things, the very thought of which cansed a shudder to a Jew? It seemed 
to Poter that a voice from heaven should bid him, without exception 
or distinction, to slay and eat creatures among which the unclean were thus 
‘mingled with the clean;—nay, the very presence of the unclean among them 
seemed to defile the entire sheet.* Brief as is the narrative of this trance in 
which bodily sensations assuming the grotesque form of objective images 
‘became a modium of spiritual illumination," it is clearly implied that though 
pure and impure animals wore freely mingled in the great white sheet, it wax 
on the latter that the glinee of Peter fell, just as it was with 
“sinners of the Gentiles, and their admission to the privileges of brother- 
hood, that his thoughts must have been mainly occupiod. Accordingly, with 
‘that simple and audacious self-confidence which in his character was so singu- 
larly mingled with fits of timidity and depression, he boldly corrects the Voico 
which orders him, and reminds the Divino Interlocutor that he must, so to 
speak, have maile an oversight.’ 
“ By no means, Lord !""—and the reader will immediately recall tho scone 
‘of the Goapel, in which St. Poter, emboldened by Christ's words of praiso, 
took Him and began to rebuke Him, saying, “ Be it far from Theo, Lord,”"— 
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had been surreptitionsly pat into a box and drawa ap the walls of Jerasalem, 
the Jews declared that «shudder of earthquake had ran through four hundred 
parasangs of the Holy Land.! Yet this filthy and atrocions creaturo, which conld 
hardly even be thought of withont pollution, was not only the chief delicacy 
at Gentile banquets? bat was, in one form or other, one of the commonest 
articles of Gentile consumption. How could » Jew touch or speak to a human 
being who of deliberate choice had banqueted on swine’s flesh, and who might 
on that yery day have partaken of the abomination? The cleansing of all 
articles of food involved far moro immediately than has yot boon noticed the 
acceptance of Gentiles on equal footing to equal privileges 
‘And doubtless, as such thoughts passed through the soul of Peter, ho 
remembered also that remarkable “parable” of Jesus of which he and his 
brother disciples had onco asked the explanation, Jesus in a few words, but 
with both of the emphatic formule which He adopted to call special attention 
to any utterance of more than ordinary depth and solemnity—“ Hearken unto 
‘me, every one of you, and understand ;" “ If any man hath ears to hear, let 
him hear,” —had said, “ There is nothing from without « man entering into 
him which can defile him.” What He had proceeded to say—that what 
traly dofiles a man is that which comes out of him—was casy cnough to 
understand, and was a truth of deep meaning; but so difficult had it been 
to grasp the first half of the clause, that they bad asked Him to explain a 
“parable” which seemed to be in direct contradiction to the Mosaic Law, 
ing His astonishmont at their want of insight, He had shown them 
that what entered into » man from without did but become a part of his 
material orgunism, entering, “not into the heart, but into the belly, and 60 
passing into the draught.” Tstis, Hu sarp—as now for tho first time, 
perhaps, flashed with fall conviction into the mind of Peter—makiNe ALL 
MEATS PURE; *—ns he proceeded afterwards to develop those weighty truths 
about the inward charnctor of all real pollution, and tho gonosis of all ce!me 
from evil thoughts, which convey so solemn a warning, ‘To me it sooms that 
it was the trance aud vision of Joppa which first made Petor realise the true 
meaning of Christ in one of those fow distinct utterances in which he had 
intimated the coming annulment of the Mosaic Law. It is, doubtless, duo ta 
tact that St. Potor, as the informant of St, Mark in writing his Gospel, 
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inviting no fewer than six of the brethren at Joppa to accompany him, and to 
be Witnesses of all that should take place. 

‘The journey—since ( -ientals are leisurely in their movements, and they 
could only travel during the cool hours—oceupied two days, Tims it was not 
until the fourth day after the vision of Cornelius that, for the first time 
during two thousand years, tho Jew and the Gentile met on the broad 
grounds of perfect religious equality before God their Father, Strack with 
the sacredness of the oceasion—strack, too, it may be, by something in the 
appearance of the chief of the Apoatles—Cornelins, who had risen fo meet 
‘Poter on the threshold, prostrated himself at his feet? ax we are told that, 
three hundred years before, Alexander the Great had done at the foet af the 
High Priest Jaddua? and, six hundred years afterwards, Edwin of Deira did 
at the feet of Panlinus* Instantly Peter raised the pious soldier, and, to the 
amazement doubtless of the brethren who accompanied him, perhaps even to 
‘Mis own astonishment, violated all tho traditions of a lifetime, as well as the 
‘national customs of many centuries, by walking side by side with him in free 
‘conversation into the presenee of his assembled Gentile relatives. This he 
did, not from tho forgetfulness of an enthusiastic moment, but with tho 
ayowal that he was doing that which bad boen hitherto regarded as irreligious,* 
but doing it in accordance with divine revelation. Cornelius then related 
‘the canses which had led him to send for Peter, and the Apostle began his 
‘solemn address to them with the memorable statement that now he perecived 
‘with undoubted certainty that “Gop 18 NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS, BUT 
IN EVERY NATION HE THAT YEARETH Hit AND WORKETH RIGHTROUS- 
‘NESS mS AccErTABLE TO Hix."* Nover were words more noble uttered. 
‘Bat we must not interpret them to mean the same propositiun as that which 
ia so emphatically repniiated by the English Reformers, “ That every man 
shall be saved by the law or seet which he professnth, so that be be diligent to 
frame his lifo according to that law and the light of Nature.” i 
boon the menning of the Apostlo—a meaning which it would be an immense 
nnachrouism to attribute to him—it would have been needless for him to 

to Cornelias, as he procecded to do, tho leading doctrines of tho 

faith ; it would have been sufficient for him to bid Cornelius con- 

tinue in prayer and charity without unfolding to him “only the namo of 
Jesus Christ whereby men must be saved.” ‘The indifforence of nationality 
the thonght in Poter's mind; not by any means tho indifference of 
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religions. All who, to the utmost of the opportunities voucheafod to tem, 
fear and love God with sincerity of heart, shall be saved by Christ's, 
tion; some of thom—many of them—will He lead to a knowledge of Him in 


from the dead, of which the disciples were the i 
nesses, commissioned by the Voico of their risen Lord to testify that He is the 
dostined Judge of quick and dead. And while Peter was proceeding to show 
from the Prophets that all who believed on Him should through His name 
receive remission of sins, suddonly on these unbaptised Gentiles no less than 
on the Jews who woro present, fell that inspired emotion of superhuman 
utterance which was tho signature of Pentecost. The Holy Ghost fell upon 
them.” The six brethren who had accompanied Peter from Joppa might well 
be amazed. Here were mon unbaptised, uncireumcised, unclean—men who 
had been idolaters, dogs of tho Gentiles, eaters of the unclean beast, whose 
touch involved coromonial pollation—speaking and praising God in the 
utterances which could only come from hearts stirred by divine influence to 
their most secret depth. With bold readiness Peter seized the favourable 
moment, ‘The spectacle which he had witnessed raiscd him above 
and tho rising tide of conviction swept away the dogmas and 
habits of his earlier years. Appealing to this proof of the spiritual equality 
of the Gantilo with the Jew, ha asked “ whether any one could forbid water 
the «i 


it wax God's will to admit Cornelius an 
Christian brotherhood. Poter not only 
the maimo of tho Lord, but oven freely accepted their invitation “ to tary with 
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was not this sufficiently horrible? But “to eat with them”—to eat food 

by Gentiles—to tasto meat which had been illegally killed by Gentile 
hands—to negleet the rules of the Kashar—to take food from dishes which 
any sort of unclean insect or animal, nay even “the other thing,” might have 
defiled —was it to be thought of without a shudder? 

‘Thus Poter was met at Jorusalem by something very like au impeachment, 
bot be confronted tho storm with perfect courage? What ho had done ho 
had not Jone arbitrarily, but step by step under direct divine guidanee. Ho 
detailed to them his vision on the roof at Joppa, and the angelic appearance 
which had suggested the message of Cornelius. Finally he appealed to the 
outpouring of tho Holy Spirit, which had becn manifestod in these Gentiles 
by the very same signs as in themsolves, Was not this the promised baptism 
with the Holy Ghost ? was it not a proof that God accepted these Gentiles 
ln fully than He accopted them? “What waa I that I could withstand 

" 


‘The bold defeneo silenced for a time the adversaries of what they regarded 
8 an unscriptural and disloyal innovation. They could not dispute facts 
authenticated by the direct testimony of their six brethren—whom Peter, 
conscious of tho seriousnoss of the crisis, had very prudently brought with 
him from Joppa—nor could they deny the apparent approval of heaven. 
Whe feeling of the majority was in favour of astonished but grateful acquies- 
conce, Subsequent events prove only too plainly that thore was at any rate 
a displeased minority, who were quite unprepared to sacrifice thelr monopoly 
of procedence in the equal kingdom of God. Even in the language of the 
others? wo seem to catch # faint echo of reluctance and surprise. Nor would 
they admit any general principle. ‘The only point which they coneedod was— 
‘not that the Gentiles were to bo admitted, without cireumeision, to full com- 
munion, still Jess that Jews would be generally justified in eating with them, 
as Peter bad done—but only that “ God had, it seemed, to the Gentiles also 
granted ropentance unto life.” 

‘Meanwhile, and, #0 far as we aro aware, in entire independence of these 
initial movements, the Church had been undergoing a now and vast develop- 
mont in Syria, which transferred the position of the metropolis of Christianity 
from Jerusalem to Antioch, as completely as it was to be afterwards trans- 
ferred from Antioch to Rome, 


‘orthodox Jews submit to incourvsinnes rather than 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
‘TM SECOND CAPITAL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
 Quoa, per fagitia invieos, vulgus Christians appellabat,"—Tac. Arm x. 4. 
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“ Oditur ergo in homaizibus innocuis etiam nomen innocwsm."—Tenr, Apol. 3. 


‘Tax overruling Providence of God is so clearly marked in the progress of 
human events that the Christian hardly needs any further proof that “thers 
is a hand that guides.” In the events of his own little life the perspective of 
God's dealings is often hidden from him, but when he watches the story of 
nations and of religions he can clearly trace the divine purposes, and see the: 
Jestons which God's hand has written on overy page of history. What seems: 
to be utter ruin is often complete salvation; what was regaded as ernel 
disaster constantly turns out to be essential blessing. 

It was #0 with the persecution which ensued on the death of Stephen. 
‘Had it been less inquisitorial, it would not have accomplished its destined 
purpows, The Saul who laid in ruins the Church of Jerusalem was uneon- 
etapa i phuaearegrearrteintepetmerharbicars rey = 


admitted into the Church of 
ration of Israel. ‘Tha 
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Gentiles were each only as had already embraced the “ Noachian dispensation,” 
‘or whether they ineluded others who had in no sense become adherents of the 
synagogue, we are not told. Greck proselytes were at this period common in 
every considerable city of tho Empire,’ and it is reasonable to supposo that 
they furnished s majority, at any rate, of the new converts. However this 
may have been, the work of these nameless Evangelists was eminently 
successful. It reecived tho seal of God's blessing, and a large multitude of 
Grocks turned to the Lord. ‘The fact, so much obscurod by the wrong read= 
ing followed by our English Version, is nothing less than the beginning, on a 
large seale, of the conversion of the Gentiles. It is one of the great moments 
in the aseensive work begun by Stephen, advanced by Philip, authorised by 
Peter, and finally culminating in the life, mission, and Epistles of St. Paul. 
When the news reached Jerusalem, it excited great attention, and the 


madevof his property to the common fund, combined with his eympathotie 
‘rit and liberal culture to give him a natural authority, which he had always 
used on the side of charity and wisdom. 

The arrival of such a man was an especial blessing. This new church, 
which was so largely composed of Gontilos, was destined to he « fresh starting 
point in the career of Christianity. Barnabas saw the grace of God at work, 
and rejoiced at it, and justified his happy title of “the son of exhortation,” 
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‘The work multipliod in his hands, and needed so much wisdom, knowledge, 
energy, that he soon felt the need of a colleague. Doubtless, had he 
desired it, he could have secured tho eo-operation of one of the Apostles, or of 
perceived that 3 freshor 

a clearer insight, a wider culture, a more complete immunity 

‘were needed for so large and deliente a task. Himself a 
Pee nae ee cise Grecians bat to Groeks, 
he longed for the aid of one who would maintain the cause of trath and 
with superior ability and more unflinching conviction. There was 

degree met his requirements—it was the delegate of 


apparently starting on. 

way to Tarsus, and all that Barnabas now knew about him was that he was 

ly at homo, waiting the Lord's call, Accordingly he set out, to 
Geile for bis andthe tara cf expression seema 0 txipfy Hine 1 eam mali 
out difficulty that bo found him. Paul readily accepted the invitstion to 
leave his seclusion, and join his friend in this new work in the great capital of 
Syria, Thus, twice over, did Barnabas save Saul forthe work of 
To his self-cffucing nobleness fs dae the ononr of recognising, before they 
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beer carried across ravines and over mountain summits with snch daring 
magnificence of conception as to give the city the aspect of being defended by 
its own encircling mountains, as thongh those gigantic bulwarks were but its 
natural walls, ‘The palace of the kings of Syria was on au island formed by 
an artificial channel of the river. ‘Through the entire length of the city, from 
the Golden or Daphne gate on the west, ran for nearly five miles a fine eorso 
adorn:d with trees, colonnades, and statues. Originally constructed by 
Selourns Nieator, it had been continued by Herod the Great, who, at once to 
grit; his passion for architecture, and to reward the peoplo of Antioch for 
their good-will towards tho Jews, had paved it for two milos and a half with 
blocks of white marble Bresi bridges spanned the river and its varions 
affluents; baths, aquoduets, basilicas, villas, theatres, clustered on tho level 
plain, and, overshadowed by picturesque and rugged eminonces, gave the 
city a splendour worthy of its fame as only inferior in grandeur to Alex- 
andrin and Rome, Mingled with this splendour were innumorablo signs 
of Inxury and comfort. Under the spreading plane-trees that shaded the 
banks of the river, and among gardens brightened with masses of flowers, 
sparkled amid groves of Inurel and myrtlo the gay villas of the wealthior 
inhabitants, bright with Greek frescoes, and adorned with every refinement 
which Roman wealth had borrowed from Ionian luxury. Art had lent its aid 
to enhance the beauties of naturo, and one colossal crag of Mount Silpins, 


which overlooked the city, had been carved into human semblance by the skill 
of Lelos. In tho days of Antiochas Epiphanes, a postilones had ravaged tho 
Kingdom, and to appease the anger of the gods, the king had ordored tho 
sculptor to hew the mountain-mass into one vast statae. The huge grim face, 
‘under the rocky semblance of a crown, stared over the Forum of the city, and 
‘was known to the Antiochenes as tho Charonium, being supposed to represout 
the head of 


“That grim forryman which pocts write of," 


who conveyed the souls of the dead in his dim-gleaming boat across the waters 
‘of tho Styx. 

It was natural that such a city should attract a vast multitude of inhabi- 
tants, and those inhabitants were of very various nationalitios, The basis of 
thw population was composod of uative Syrians, represented to this day by the 
Marouites;* but tho Syrian kings had invited many colonists to people their 
Prosidenee, and tho most important of these were Greeks and Jows. ‘To these, 
after tho conqnest of Syria by Pompey, had been addod a garrison of Romans? 
Tho court of the Legato of Syria, surrounded as it was by military pomp, 
Attencted into its glittering circle, mot only a multitude of rapacious and 
domineering officials, but also that largo retinue of flatterors, slavos, artista, 
literary companions, and general hangers-on, whose presence was deemed 
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essential to the state of an imporial viceroy, ‘Tho antonomy of the city, and | 
its consequent freedom from the property tax, made it a pleasant place of 
abode to many others, The soft, yielding, and voluptuous Syrians, the 
cunning, versatile, and degraded Grooks, added their special contributions to 
the general corraption engendered by an enervating climate and a frivolous. 
society. Side by side with these—governed, as at Alexandria, by their own 
Archon and their own miinic Sanhedrin, but owing allegiance to the central 
government at Jorasalem—lived an immense colony of Jews. Libanins could 
affirm from personal experience that he who sat in the agora of Antioch might 
the customs of the world. 

Cities liable to the influx of hetorogencons races are rarely otherwise than 
immoral and debased. Even Rome, in the decadence of its Casarism, could 
groan to think of the drogs of degradation—the quacks, and pandars, and 
musicians, and dancing-girls—poured into the Tiber by the Syrian Orontes. 
Hor satirists spoke of this infusion of Orientalism as adding a fresh miasma 
even to the corruption which the ebbing tide of glory had left upon the 
naked sands of Grecian lifes It seems as though it were a law of haman 
intercourse, that when races aro commingled in large masses, the worst 
qualities of cach appear intensified in tho general iniquity, Tho mud and 
silt of the combining streams pollute any clearness or sweetnoss they may 
proviously have enjoyed. If the Jows had boen loss exclusive, less hanghtily 
indifferent to tho moral good of any but themselves, they might have 
checked the tide of immorality. But their disdainful isolation either pre- 
yonted them from making any efforts to ameliorate the condition of their 
fellow-citizens, or rendered their efforts nugatory. Their synagogues—one, 
at Ioast, of which was » building of some pretensions, adorned with brazen 
xpoils which had oneo belonged to the Temple of Jerusalem,? and had been 
rosigned by Antiochus Epiphanes, in = fit of remorse, to tho Jows of 
Antioch—rose in considerable numbers among the radiant temples of the 
gods of Hellas, But tho spirit of those who worshipped in them rendered 
them an ineffectual witness; and the Jews, absorbed in the conviction that 
they were the sole favourites of Jehovah, passed with a scowl of contempt, 
‘or “spat, devoutly bratal, in the face” of the many statues which mo classic 
beauty could redeem from tho disgrace of being “dumb idols.” ‘There wero 
doubtless, indeed, other proselytes besides Nicolas and Luke; bat those 
proselytes, whether fow or many in number, had, up to this period, exercised 
no appreciable influence on the gay and guilty city. And if the best Jews 
despised all attempts at active propagandism, there were sure to be many / 
lowd aud wicked Jows who furthered their own interests by a propaganda of 
iniquity, If tho Jowish nationality has produced some of the best and greatest, 
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it has also produced some of the basest and vilest of mankind. The Jows at 
Antioch were of just the same mixed character as the Jews at Alexandria, or 
Rome, or Paris, or London; and we may be quite sure that there must have 
been many among them who, instead of witnessing for, Jehovah, would only 
add a tinge of original wickedness to the seething mass of atheism, idolatry, 
and polluted life. 

And thas for the great mass of the popalation in Antioch there was nothing 
that conld be truly called a religion to serve as a barrier ngninst the ever-rising 
flood of Roman sensuality and Graeeo-Syrian suppleness, What religion*there 
was took the form of the crndest nature-worship, or the most imbecile snper- 
stition. A fow years before the foundation of a Christian Church at Antioch, 
in tho year 37, there had occurred one of thoso terrible oartl«quakes to which, 
in all ages, tho city had beon liable’ It might have seemed at first sight 
incredible that an intellectual and literary city like Antioch—a city of wits and 

i of casnists and rhetoricians, of pocts and satirists—should at once 
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of the lowest periods of human history'—passed the eager spirit of Saul of 
Tarsus. On his way, five miles from the city, he must have seen upon the 
river-bank at least tho fringe of laurels, cypresses, and myrtles that marked 


Nicator, Geek waaareeso 
bean andi a cranial fathl Jom would nob wilingly here 

its polluted precincts. ‘Those precincts, being endowed with the right of 
asylum, were, like all the asylums of ancient and modern days, far more & 
peiation, fc gelssgsoms sibany) Caan: fo pecescetel tancoses Cae 
‘umbrageous groves were the dark haunts of every foulness. For their scenic 
loveliness, their rich foliago, their fragrant horbage, their perennial fountains, 
the fiery-hearted convert had little taste, He could only have recalled with = 
senso of disgust how that grove had given its title to a proverb which 
the superfluity of nanghtiness,’ and how its evil aunts had flung away the one 


 becanso twenty-seven years later? it was surmonnted 
colesal gilded ornamenta which ‘Titus bad taken from 
Jernsalem. It was a populous quarter, in close proximity to 
Honso, the Forum, and the Amphitheatro; and overy timo that 


sermon he raised his eyes to the lower erags of Mount Silpius, 
confronted by the stern visage and rocky crown of the choleric 

Hailes. But the soil was propared for his teaching. It is darkest just 

the dawn. When mankind has sunk into hopeless scepticism, the help of God. 
is often very nigh at hand. “Bitter with wearinoss, and sick with sin,” thero 
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‘tly eofnago of & now word, destined to » glorious immortality ;—the disciples 
wore frst called CantsTtans at Antioch. 

Tt is always intoresting to notico the rise of a new and memorable word, 
pat nots few of those which have met with universal acceptanco have started 
into aeeidental life. It is not so with the word “Christian.” It indicates a 
decisive epoch, and was the coinage rather of » society than of any single 
man, Moro, perhaps, than any word which was ever invented, it marks, if £ 
may use the expression, the watershed of all human history. It signalises tho 
emergencé of a true faith among the Gentiles, aud the separation of that faith 
from tho tenots of the Jows, Al! former ages, nations, and religions 
coutribate to it. The conception which lies at the base of it is Semitic, and 
sums up centuries of expectation and of prophecy in the historic person of 
‘One who was anointed to be for all mankind a Prophet, Priest, and King. 
But this Hebrew conception is translated by a Greek word, showing that the 
great religions thoughts of which hitherto tho Jewish raco had been the 
‘appointed guardians, were henceforth to be the common glory of mankind, 
and were, therefore, to be expressed in a language which enshrined the world’s 
‘most perfect literature, and which had been imposed on all civilised countries 
hy the nation whieh had played by far the most splendid part in the secular 
annals of the past, And this Greek rendering of a Hobrew idea was stamped 
with s Roman form by receiving a Latin termination,’ as though to foro. 
shadow that the now name should be co-extensive with the vast dominion 
which swayed tho prosont destinies of the world. And if the word was thus 
pregnant with all the deepest and mightiost associations of the past and of the 
present, how divine was to bo its future history! Henceforth it was needed 
to deseribe the peculinrity, to Indicate the essence, of all that was morally the 
greatest and ideally the most lovely in the condition of mankind, From the 
day when the roar of ths wild beast in the Amphitheatre was interrapted by 
tho proud utterance, Christianus sum—from the days whon tho martyrs, like 
a host of Scwvolas,” upheld their courago by this name as they bathed their 
hanés without « shudder in the bickering fire—the idea of all patience, of all 
heroic constancy, of all missionary enterprise, of all philanthropic effort, of all 
choerfal self-sacrifice for the common bonefit of mankind Is in that name. 
How little thought the canaille at Antioch, who first hit on what was to therm 
a convenient nickname, that thonceforward their whole city should be chiefly 
famous for its “ Christian" associations; that the fame of Seleucus Nicator 
and Antiochas Epiphancs should be Jost in that of Ignatius and Chrysostom ; 
find that long after the power of the imperial legates bad been as utterly 
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crumbled into the dust of oblivion as the glittering palace of the Seleucidan in 
which they dwelt, the world would linger with unwenried interost on overy 
detail of the life of tho obscure Cypriot, and the afflicted Tarsian, whose 
preaching only evoked their wit and laughter! How much less could they 
have conceived it possible that thenecforward all tho greatest art, all the 
greatest literature, all the greatest government, all the greatest philosophy, 
all the greatest eloquence, all the greatest science, all the greatest colonisation 
—and more even than this—all of what is best, trust, purest, and loveliest in 
‘tho possible achievements of man, should be capable of no designation #0 
distinctive as that furnished by the connotation of what was intended for an 
impertinent sobriquet! The secret of the wisdom of the Greck, and the 
fervour of the Latin fathers, and the eloquence of both, is in that word; and 
the isolation of the hermite, and the devotion of the monks, and the self- 
denial of the missionaries, and the learning of the schoolmen, and the 
grand designs of the Catholic statesmen, and the chivalry af the knights, 
and the courage of the reformers, and the love of the philanthropists, aud 
the sweetness and purity of northern homes, and everything of divine anid 
noble which marks—from the squalor of its catacombs to the splendour 
of its cathedrals—the story of the Christian Church. And why does all 
this Jie involved in this one word? Becanse it is the standing witness that 
the world’s Fuith is contred not in formulm, but in historic realitios—not in 
a dead system, but in the living Person of its Lord. An fronie inscription 
‘on the Cross of Christ had beon written in letters of Greek, of Latin, and 
of Hebrew; and that Cross, implement as it was of shame and tortura, 
tweame the symbol of the national rain of the Jew, of the willing allegiance 
of the Greeks und Romans, of tho dearest hopes and intensest gratitude 
of the world of civilisation, An hybrid and insulting designation was 
invented in tho frivolous streets of Antioch, and around ft clustered for over 
the deepest faith and the purest glory of mankind. 

Thave assumed that the namo was given by Gentiles, and given moro or 
Joss in sport. It could not have been given by the Jews, who preferrod the 
scornful name of “ Galilean,” * and who would not in any case have dragged 
through the mire of apostasy—for so it would have scemed to them—the word. 
in which centred their moat cherished hopes, Nor was it in all probability a 
term invented by the Christians themselves. In the New Testament, as ie 


well known, it cecurs but thrice; once in the historical notice of its origin, 


and only in two othor places as n namo uscd by cnemica, It was employed 
hy Agrippa tho Socond in his half-sneering, half-complimentary interpellation 
to St, Paul? anid it is used by St. Petor ss the name of a charge under whioh 
the brethren were likely to be persecuted and impeached? But daring the 
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Bilas 60 Wha “A protien $4 done not soem: to hate sequired any currency 
the Christians themsolves, and they preferred those vague and loving 

of “tho brethren,”* “ the disciples,"? “the believers,"* “ the 

salats,"* “the Church of Christ,"* “those of the way,”' “the elect,”* 
the faithful;”* which had been sweetened to them by #0 much tender and 
hallowed intercourse during so many beavy trials and persecutions, After. 
wards, indeed, when the name Christian hed acquired a charm 80 potent that 


)geweral “4 But what makes it nearly certain that this is an error, 
iw that up to this time “Christ * was not used, or at any rate was barely 
eS be used, as o proper name; and the currency of a designation 

which marked adherence to Jesus as though Christ wero His name and not 

‘His title, scomsto be duo only to the ignorance and carelessness of Gentiles, 
who without further inquiry caught up the first prominent word with which 
Christian preaching had made them familiar? And oven this word, in the 
prevalent itacism, was often corrupted into the shape Chrestiani, as though 
it came from the Grock Chréstos, “excellent,” and not from Chrislos, 
anointed.” ‘The latter term—arising from eastoms and conceptions 
which up to this time were almost cxelasively Judaic—would convey little 
jing to Greek or Roman cars. We may therefore regard it as 

je most famous of all noble words was invented by the wit 

Antiochenes were famous in antiquity, and which often dis- 

in happy appellations But whatever may have teen the 
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proaches which branded them ag sarmentici and semaxti,' from the fagots 
to which thoy were tied and the stakes to which they were bound, would 
not be likely to blush at a namo which was indeod their robe of victory, 
their triamphal chariot? They gloried in it all the more because even tho 
ignorant mispronunciations of it which I have just mentioned were 
nomen cf omen, If the Greeks and Romans spoke correctly of Christua, 
they gave unwilling testimony to the Universal King; if they ignorantly 
said Chrestua, they bore witness to the Sinless One, If they said Chrise 
tiani, they showed that tho new Faith centred not in « dogma, but in a 
Person; if thoy said Chrestioni, thoy used « word which spoke of sweetness 
anil kindliness.? And beyond all this, to the Christinns themselves the name 
was all the dearer because it constantly reminded them that they too were 
God's anointed ones—a holy generation, a royal priesthood; that they had an 
unction from the Holy One which brought all trath to their remembrance.’ 

‘The name marks a most important advance in the progress of the Faith, 
Hithorto, tho Christians had been solely looked upon as the obscure sectarians 
of Judaism. Tho Greeks in their frivolity, the Romans in their superficial 
disdain for all “exeerable” and “foreign superstitions,” never troubled 
themselves to learn the difference which divided the Jew from the Christian, 
but idly attribated the internal distarbances which seemed to be agitating 
tho peace of these dotested fanaticisms to tho instigations of some un- 
known person named Chréstus® Bat meanwhile, here at Antioch, the 
inhabitants of the third city in the Empire had scen that there was 
Dotwoon the two systoms an irreconcilable divorgonco, and had brought that 
fact prominently home to tho minds of the Christians themselves by im- 
posing on them a designation which seized upon, and stereotyped for ever, 
tho very contral belief which separated them from the religion in which they 
had been born and bred. 
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‘The necessity for such a name marks clearly the success which attended 


likely to bo fruitful. With what » burst of joy must 
hearted even of the Jews hare hailed the proclamation of a 
no longer a hated colony living at drawn daggers 
surrounded them! How ardently must the Gentile 
‘been touched, whose eyes had once been enlightened 
divine illumination, the illimitable hope! How mast his 
‘ened by the nto which marked tho outpouring of 
and accompanied the grace of baptism! How with tho now life 
through the dry bones of the valley of vision must he have turned 
away—witl abhorrence for his former self, and a divine pity for his former 
—from the poisoned grapes of Heathendom, to plack the fair 
frnits which grow upon the Tree of Life in the Paradise of God! How, in 
‘one word, must his heart have thrilled, his soul have dilated, at high words 
Tiko these :—“Such things were somo of you ; but yo washed yourselves, but 
ye are sanctified, but yo are justified, by the name of the Lord Jesus, and by 
the Spirit of our God."* 


Hy 


CHAPTER XVII. 
A MARTYRDOM AND A RETRINUTION, 


0 great Aprstlo! rightly now 
FF reateat al Sey Saviour saint 
‘What tine His grave yet geatio brow 
In swout roproof on thee was bent," —Kxaus, 


‘Trrvs ft was that at Antioch tho Church of Christ was enlarged, and the 
views of its members indefinitely widened. For a whole year—and it may 
well have been the happiest year in the life of Saul—he worked bore with his 
beloved companton, Tho calm and conciliatory tact of Barnabas tempered 
‘ani was inspirited by the fervour of Saul. Each contributed his own high 
gifts to elear away the myriad obstacles which still impeded tho freo flow of 
the river of God's grace. In the glory and delight of a ministry #0 richly 
succossfal, it is far from impossible that Saul may have enjoyed that 
Fapticroms revelation which he describes in the Epistle to the Corinthians, 
during which he was canght up into Paradise as far as tho third beaven,? and 
hoard unspeakable words which man neither could nor ought to utter, It 
was one of those ecstasies which the Jews themselees regarded as tho 
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leaders of the Church of Antioch, Indeed, it is said that the alms were 
handed over, not to the Apostles, but to the Elders, It is trne that Elders 
may inclndy Apostles, bat tho rapid and purely monetary character of the 
visit, and the complete silence as to further details, seem to imply that this 
was not tho ease. 

‘The Charch of Antioch was not the sole contributor to tho distrosses of 
Jernsalom. If they helped their Christian brethren, the Jews found benefac- 
tora in the members of an interesting household, the royal family of Adiabeno, 
‘whose history is much minglod at this timo with that of Judas, and sheds 
instruetive light on the annals of early Christianity, 

once a province of Assyria, now forms part of the modern Kurdis- 

tan. Monobazas, the king of this district, had married his sister Helena, and 
by that marriage had two sons, of whom the younger, Izates, was the favourite of 
his parents.t ‘Toxave him from the jealoary of his other brothers, the king and 
queen sent him to the court of Abennorig, king of the Charax-Spasini, who gave 
him his daughter in marriage. Whilo he was living in this sort of honourable 
exile, # Jewish merehant, named Hauaniah, managed to find admission into 
the harem of Abennerig, and to convert some of his wivos to the Jowish faith. 
In this way ho was introduced to Izates, of whom ho also made a prosalyte, 
Teates was recalled by his father before his death, and endowed with tho 
princedom of Charrao; and when Monobazus died, Helena summoned tho 
leading men of Adiabene, and informed them that Izates hai been appointed 
successor to the crown. These satraps accepted tho decision, but advised 
Helens to make her elder son, Monobazns, a temporary sovervign until the 
arrival of his brother, and to put the other brothers in bouds proparntory 
Wo their assassination in ascordance with the common fashion of Oriental 
despotism.? Izates, however, on his arrival, was cheerfully acknowledged by 
his older brother, and set all his other brothers freo, though he sent them aa 
hostages to Romo and various neighbouring courts, I shall subsequently 
relate the very remarkable circamstances which lod to his circumcision? At 
Tneed only mention that his reign was long and prosperous, and that 

wos able to renter such important services to Artabanas, the ninoteenth 
Aracid, that bo received from him the kingdom of Nisibis, as well as the 
right to wear the peak of his tiara upright, and to sloop in a golilen bed-— 
priviloges msually reserved for tho kings of Persia. Evon before these evauts, 
Holena hel been so much strack with the prosperity and picty of ber som, 
that she too had embraced Judaism, and at this very poriod was living 
in Jermalem. Being extremely wealthy, and a profound admirve of Jewiak 
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royal bounty was largely aided by the liberality of Tzaies,? whose contributions 
continued to be of services to the Jews long after the arrival of Saul and 
Barnabas with the alms which they had brought from Antioch for their 
suffering brethren. 

It is clear that they arrived shortly before the Passover, or towards the 
ond of March ; for St, Luke fixes their visit about the time of Herod's perso- 
eution, which began just before, and would, but for God's Providence, have 
eon consummated just after, that great feast. Indeed, it was 4 priori probable 
that the Apostles would time their visit by the feast, both from a natural 
dosiro to be present at these great annual celobrations, and also because that 
was the very time at which the vast concourse of visitors would render their 
aid most timely and indispensable. 

They arrived, therfore, at a period of oxtremo peril to the little Church at 
Jerusalem, which had now enjoyed some five years of unbroken peace” 

Herod Agrippa L, of whom wo havo already had somo glimpses, was one 
‘of those singular characters who combine external devotion with moral laxity, 
Thaye elsewhere told the strange story of the part which on one memorable day 
he played in Romau history," and how his supple address and determination 
waved Rome from a revolution, and placed the uncouth Claudius on his 
nephow’s throne, Clandins, who with all his pedantic and uxorious eccentricity 
was not devoid either of kindness or rectitude, was not slow to recognise that 
hie owed to the Jewish prince both his life and his ompiro, It was probably 
duo, in part at least, to the influence of Agrippa that shortly after his neeession 
he abolished the law of “Impicty” on which Gaius had so vehemently 
insisted, and which attached the severest penalties to any neglect of tho 


imporial cult, But tho further extension of tho power of Agrippa was 
fennght with disastrous consequences to the Church of Christ. For the Jews 
1 they had ever enjoyed, and 
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possession of a dominion as extensive as that of his grandfather Herod the 
Great, slould try to win tho favour af the people whom ho was sent 
to govera, Apart from the subtle policy of facing both ways so as to pleaso 
the Jews while he dazcled the Romans, and to enjoy his life in the midst 
of Gentile Inxuries while he affected the reputation of a devoted Pharisoe, 
Agrippa secms to havo been sincore in his desire to bo—at any rate at Jera- 
salom—an observer of the Mosaic Law. St. Luke, though his allusions to him 
are 80 brief and incidental, shows remarkable fidelity to historic facts in 
presenting him to us in both theso aspocts, In earrying ont his policy, 
Agrippa paid stadious court to the Jews, aud especially to the Pharisees. Ho 
omitted nothing which could win their confidence or flatter their pride, and. 
hin wife, Cypros,! scoms also to have been as much attached to the party as 
her kinswoman, Salome, sister of Herod the Great. 

It is clear that such » king—a king who wished to foster the senso of 
Jewish nationality, to satisfy the Saddacoes, to bo supported by tho Pharisees, 
‘and to be popalar with the multitade—could not have lived long in Jerusalem, 
whieh was his usual place of residence,! without hearing many complaints 
about the Christians, At this time they had become equally distasteful to 
every section of the Jews, being regarded not only as fanatics, but as apostates, 
some of whom sat loosely to the covenant which God had made with their 
fathers. ‘To extirpate the Christians would, as Agrippa wns woll awaro, be tho 
cheapest possible way to win general popularity, It was accordingly about tho 
very time of tho visit of the two Apostles to the Passover, ax delegates from 
Antioch, that “he laid hands on certain of the Church to injure them ; and he 
slew Jamos, the brother of John, with the sword; and sesing that it was 
pleasing to the Jews, proceedod to arrest Peter also.”* Thus in a single 
touch dees St. Luke strike the keynote of Agrippa’s policy, which was an nn- 
scrupulous desire for such popularity as could be earned by identifying himself 
with Jowish peojadices. In the High Priests of the day be would find willing 
comljutors. The priest for tho timo being was probably Elionwus, whom 
Josephus calls s von of Kanthera, but whom the Talmud calls a son of 
Chinphas. If so, he would have been animated with an horoditary fury 


Lencoferth would be » slave, for thst she alone of that house was left ;" and fi 
horself down was killed, Somo say that for seven yours Herod preserved her 

honey, to. muke people believe that be wsa married to an Aamonzan princes A 
with who insisted on Deut. xvii. 10, he killed thom all, except tho Babha. 
Buta (whom he blinded by binding up his eyea «ith the akin of a borgehog), that he 
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ae Christ, and would have been an eager instrament: 
hands of Herod. likey rjernierem erate ree Fo 


alone—not, so far as we are aware, from being personally 
obnoxious—he was #0 suddenly seized and martyred that no single dotail or 
circumstance of his martyrdom bas heen preserved. 
space devoted to reoomnt the death of the first Apostle by the historian who 
had narrated at such length the martyrdom of Stephen. Itmay be merely duo 
to a sense of inadequacy in this brief record that Christian tradition told how 
tho constancy and the harangues of James converted his accuser, and caused. 
him to become # voluntary sharer of his death? But perhaps we are meant to 
seo a spiritual fitness in this lonely and unrecorded end of the son of Thunder, 
‘He had stood by Jesus at the bedside of the daughter of Jairus, and on the 
holy mouut, and in the agony of the garden; had once wished to call down fire 
from heaven on those who treated his Lord with incivility; had helped to argo 
the claim that ho might sit in closest proximity to His throne of 
‘There is a deop lesson in the circumstance that he should, meckly and silently, 
in uttor self-renouncement, with no visible consolation, with no elaborate 
eulogy, amid no pomp of circumstance, with not even a recorded burial, 


perish 
first of the faithful fow who had forsaken all to follow Christ, and so be the 
first to fulfil the warning prophecy that he should drink of His bitter cup, and 
bo baptised with His fiery baptism. 
It was boforo the Passovor james had born doomod to feel the tyrant’s 
fact by the J 
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the Christians of Jerusalem poured out their hearts and souls in prayer for his 
deliverance, But it seemed as if all would be in vain. The last night of the 
Feast had come; tho dawn of the morning would soo Peter brought forth to 
the mockery of trial, and the certainty of death, It seemed as if the day had 
already come when, as his Lord had told him, another should gird him, and 
carry him whither ho would not. But in that lust extremity God had not for- 
sakin His Apostlo or His Church. On that last night, by a divine deliverance, 
so sudden, mysterions, and bewildering, that to Peter, until he woke to the 
sober certainty of his rescue, it seemed like a vision,’ the great Apostle was 
snatched frem his porsecutors, After briefly narrating the cireumatances of 
his deliverance to the brethren assembled in the house of Mary, the mother of 
Johu Mark the Evangelist, he entrusted them with the duty of bearing the 
sume message to James, the Lord’s brother, and to the other Christians who 
were not present, and withdrew for a time to safe retirement, while Herod was 
Jeft to wreak his impotent vengeance on the uncouseious quaternion of solitiers. 

It might well soom as though tho blood of martyrdom brought its own 
retribution on the heads of those who cause it to be spilt. We havo seen 
Agripps in the insolent plenitude of his tyranny; the next scene exhibits him 
in tho horrible anguish of his end. It was at the beginning of April, A.D. 4, 
that he had slain James and arrested Poter; it was probably the very samo 
mouth which ended his brief and guilty splendour, and cut him off in the 
flowor of his lifo, 

Versatile and cosmopolitan as was natural in an adventurer whose youth 
‘and manhood had experienced every variety of fortune, Agrippa could play the 
heathen at Cwsarea with as much zeal as ho could play the Pharisee at Jerusa- 
Tem. The ordinary herd of Rabbis and hierarchs had winked at this phase 
of his royalty, and bad managed to disintegrate in their imaginations the 
Herod who offered holocansts in tho Temple from the Herod who presided 
in amphitheatres nt Berytus; the Herod who wept, beeause be waa ouly half 
a Jew, in the Templo at the Passover, and the Herod who presided at 
Pagan spectacles at Cwsarean jubilees* One bold Pharisee—Simon by 
name—diil indeed venture for a time to display the courage of his opinions, 
During au absence of Agrippa from Jerusalem, ho summoned an assembly, and 
doclared the king's actions to be eo illegal that, on this ground, as well a4 on 
tho ground of his Idumman origin, he ought to be exeluded from the Temple. 
As it was not Agrippa's object to break with the Pharisees, he merely sent for 
Simon to Cusarea, made him sit by his sido in the theatre, and then asked him, 
thay ™ whether bo saw anything there which contradicted the law of Moses?" 

mon ¢ither was or pretended to be convinced that there was no overt infrac 
thon of Mosaic regulations, and after begging the king's pardon was dismiksed 
with » «mall prosent. 

‘Tt was in that same thestre that Agrippa met his end. Severe troubles 
hhad arisen in tho relations between Judsea and the Phoenician cities of Tyre 
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and Sidon, and since that maritime strip of coast depends entirely for ite 
subsistence on the harvests of Palestine, it was of the extremest importance 
to the inhabitants of the merchant cities that they should keep on good terms 
with the little autocrat. The pressure of the famine, which would fall on 
thom with peculiar severity, made them still more anxious to bring about a 
reconciliation, and the visit of Agrippa to Cmsarea om a joyful occasion 
furnished them with the requisite opportunity. 

‘That occasion was the news that Claudius had returned in safety from hie 

ition to Britain, and had been welcomed at Rome with an outburst of 
flattery, in which tho interested princelings af the provinces thought it politic 
to bear their part? Agrippa was always glad of any exeuse which enabled 
him to indulge his passion for gladiatorial exhibitions and the erac! vanitios of 
Rowan dissipation, Accordingly he hurried to Caesarea, which was the 
Roman capital of Palestine, and ordered every preparation to be made for & 
splendid festival. ‘To this town came the deputies of Tyre and Sidon, taking 
care to secure a friend at court in the person of Blastus, tho king’s groom of 
the bedehamber.* 

Tt was on the second morning of the festival, at the carly dawn of » 
burning day in the Syrian spring, that Agrippa gave andienco to the 
Phoonician embassy. It was exactly the timo and place and oceasion in which 
he would be glad to display his mayuificence and wealth, Accordingly he 
entered the theatro with his royal retinuo in an entire robe of tissned silver, 
nnd taking hia seat on the béma, made to the Tyrians and Sidonians a sot 
Darangue, As he sat there the sun blazed on his glittering robe, and seemed 
to wrap him in a sheet of splendour. The theatre was thronged with his 
crentares, his subjects, the idle mob whose amusement he was supplying with 
profuse liberality, and the poople whose prosperity depended on his royal 
favour. Hero and there among the crowd a voico began to be heard shouting 
that it was a god who was speaking to them,‘ a god whose radiant epiphany 
‘was manifested before their eyes. In the prime of life, and of the manly 
beauty for which his race was remarkable, at the mnith af his power, in the 
eoventh year of his reign, in the plonitude of his wealth an autocrat by his 
own position, and an autoerat rendered all but irresistible by the support of 
the strange being whom his supplo address had saved from the dagger to seat 
him on the imperial throne—surrounded, too, at this moment by flatterera and 
parnsites, and seated in tho very midst of tho stately buildings which Jews and 
Gentiles alike knew to have been conferred upon the city by the architectural 
extravagance of his raco—the feeble intellect of Agrippa was turned by this 
intoxicating incense, He thought himself to bo the god whom they declared. 
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Why should not he accept the apotheosis so abjectly obtruded on a Caligula 
ora Claudius? He accepted the blasphemous adulation, which, as a King af 
the Jews, he ought to have rejected with indignant horror, At that very 
moment his doom was sealed. It was a fresh instance of that irony of 
heaven which aften seems to place men in positions of superlative gorgeons- 
ness at the very moment when the fiat is uttered which consigus them to the 
most pltiable and irrecoverable fall! 

‘There was no visible intervention. No awful voiee sounded in the ears 
of the trembling listeners. No awful hand wrote fiery letters upon the wall. 
St. Luke says merely that the angel of God smote him. Josephus introduces 
the grotesque incident of an owl seated above him on one of the cords which 
ran across tho theatre, which Agrippa saw, and recognised in it the prodicted 
‘omen of impending death* Whether ho saw an owl or not, he was carriod 
from the theatre to his palace a stricken man—stricken by the hand of God. 
In five days from that time—five days of internal anguish and vain despair 
in the fifty-fourth year of his age, and the fourth of bis reign over the entire 
dominion of his grandfathor—Agrippa died. And whatever may be the 
extent to which he had won the guodwill of the Jows by his lavish bencfac- 
tions, the Gentiles hated him all the more because ho was not only a Jew but, 
an apostate. A consistent Jew thoy could in some measure tolerate, even 
while they hsted him; bat for these hybrid renegades they always express an 
numitigated contempt. The news of Agrippa's death was received by the 

ion, and especially by the soldiers, both st Cwsarea and Sebaste with 


the Styx, they tore down from the palace the statues of Agrippa’s daughtors, 
and subjectod them to the most infamous indignities. ‘The fooliah inertneas 
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future consequences fall of sndnoss to both the Apostles. Barnabas, as wa 
have seen, was nearly related to John Mark, son? of that Mary in whose 
houso was the upper room, It would be most natural that ho, and therofore 
that Sani, shogld, during their short visit, be guests in Mary's house, and the 
enthsiasm f her sou may well have been kindled by the glowing «pirit 
of his cousin and the yot moro ficry ardour of his great companion, The 
danger of further persecution seemed to be over, but Peter, Mark's close 
friend and teacher, was no longer in Jerusalem, and, in spite of any natural 
anxieties which the prevalent famine may have cansed, the Christian mother 
consented to part with her son, and bo left Jerusalem in the company of the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
JUDAISM AND HEATHENISM. 


“Whoeo breakoth « h cd by the Rabbia to their Seyysy ta Thorah, or 
‘hedge tar the ae" we alt bite he. Reoere & as 
“*Gods of Holiss! Gods of Hellas!’ 
Seid the old Hellenic tongue 
Said the hero-caths, os 
Poots' songs the sweotant mung! 
‘Have yo grown doaf in a day? 
Can ye apoak not yea or nay— 
Since is dead?" —E, Baxurre Baowxrva, 
“Die Gotter muken vom Himmolsthron 
Es stirtsten dio Herrlichen Sadlen, 
Und geboron wikrde der Jungfrau Sob 
Die Gebrechon der Exde xu heilon; 
‘Verlunnt war der Sinne fichtige Lust 
‘Und der Mensch griff denkend in seine Brust,” 
Scurnnex, 
‘Wwew Barnabas and Saul returned to Antioch they found the Church still 
animated by tbe spirit of happy activity. It was evidently destined to 
eclipse tho importance of the Holy City as a contre and stronghold of the 
Faith, In tho Church of Jorusalem there wero many sources of weakness 
whieh were wanting at Antioch. It was hampered by depressing poverty, 
Tt had to bear the brant of tho earliest persecutions, Its lot was cast in the 
‘very furnace of Jewish hatred; and yet the views of its most influential 
elders were so much identified with their old Judaic training that they would 
naturally feel loxs interest in any attempt to proselytise the Gentiles, 
Ab Antioch all was different, Thero tho prejudices of the Jows wore an 
aspect more extravagant, and the claims of tho Gentiles assumed a moro 
overwhelming importance. At Jerusalem the Christians had boon at tho 
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rege lien a petty Jowish despot. At Antioch the Jews were forced to meet 
the Christians on terms of perfect equality, under the impartial rule of 
Roman law.' 

‘Of the constitution of the early Church at Antioch nothing is said, but we 
‘are told of a little group of prophets and teachers? who occupied a prominent 
position in thelr religious services, These were Barnabas, Simeon (surnamed, 
for distinction’s sake, Niger, and possibly, therefore, like Lucins, a native of 
Cyrene), Manacn, and Saul. Of Simeon and Lucins nothing whatever is 
Ienown, since tbe suggestion that Lucius may be the samo person as Luke the 
Evangelist is too foundationless to deserve a refutation. Of Manaen, or, to 
give him his proper Jewish namo, Menahem, wo aro told the interesting cir- 
eumstanee that he was the foster-brother of Herod Antipas. It has, therefore, 
heen conjectured that he way have been a son of the Essene who lent to - 
Herod the Great the influence of his high anthority3 and who, when Horod 
was a boy at school, had patted him on the back and told him he should one 
day be king. If so, Menahem must have been one of the few early converts 
who came from wealthy positions; but there is nothing to prove that he was 
thus coanectod with the celcbrated Essone, and in any case bo can hardly have 
been his son? 

Tt was during a poriod of special servico, necompanied by fasting, that the 
Holy Spirit brought home to their souls the strong convietion of the new work 
whieh lay before the Church, and of the spocial commission of Barnabas and. 
Saul* Tho language in which this Divine intimation is expressed seems to 
imply a sudden eonvietion following upon anxious deliberation; and that 
special prayer and fasting? had been undertaken by these prophets and teachers 
in order that they might roceive guidance to decide about a course which had 
been already indicated to tho two Apostles, 
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St. Panl, indeod, must long have yearned for tho day in which the Lord 
should see fit to carry out His own promise “to send him far hence to the 
Gentiles.” ‘The more deeply he thought over his predicted mission, the more 
would ho realise that it had been predestined in the councils of God, Gentiles 
worshipped idols, but #0 had their own fathers done when they dwelt beyond 
Euphrates. Jewish Rabbis had admitted that, after all, Abraham himself 
was but the earliest of the prosclytes.* If, as legend told, Terah had been a 
maker of idols, and if Abraham had received his first call, as Stephon had 
sa'd, while yet living in Ur of the Chaldees, why should not thousands of the 
hoathen be yet numbered among the elect of God? Had not God made of 
oue blood ali the nations upon earth? Had not the aged Simeon prophesied 
that the infant Jesus should be a light to lighten the Gentiles, no less than the 
glory of His people Isracl? And were there not to be reckoned among His 
human ancestors Rahab, the harlot of Jericho, and Rath, the loving woman of 
‘the aceursod race of Moab? Had not Hadassah been a sultana in the seraglio 
of Xerxes? Had not Moses himself married a woman of Ethiopin?? And 
among the great doctors of recent days was it not asserted that Shammai was 
descended from Haman the Amalekite¥* And, however necessary had been 
the active hostility to mixed marriages, and all other close intercourse with the 
heathen in tho reforming poriod of Ezra and Nehemiah, had not Zophaniah 
declared in the voice of prophecy that “men shonld worship Jehovah every 
one from his place, even all the isles of the heathen?’”* Nay, did no deeper 
significance than was suggosted in the vulgar exegesis lie in the ancient 
promise to Abraham, that'*in him all families of the earth should be bleased ?”"* 
Did the prophecy that all the ends of the earth should seo the salvation of our 
God? morely mean that they should soo it as excluded aliens, or as wanderers 
doomed to perish ? If the Gontiles were to come to the light of Zion, and 


blessing of Esau, which was almost like n curso, that their dwelling should be 
away from the fatnoss of the earth, and away from the dew of blessing from 
above ?? Or, after all, if such reasonings were inconelusive—if, howover con- 
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lusive, they were still inadequate to broak down that barrier of prejnilice 
which was au obstacle more difficult to surmount than the middle wall of pare 
tition—was any argument needful, when they had heard so recently the 
command of their Lord that they were to go into all the world and preach the 
Gorpel to every creature, and tho prophecy that they should be witnesses unto 
tho uttermost parts of the earth ?? 

Such convictions may have been in the heart of Paul long before he could 
persuade others to join in giving e'fect to thom. It is matter of daily ex- 
perience that the amount of reasoning which ought to be sufficient to produce 
immodiate action is often insufficient to procure even a languid assent. But 
the purpose of the Apostle was happily aided by the open-hearted candour of 
Barnabas, the intellectual freshness of the Chureh of Antioch, and tho 
immense effoct produced by the examplo of Peter, who had won even from the 
Church of Jerusalem a reluctant acquiescence in the baptism of Cornelius. 

And apart from tho all but ineradicable dislike towards thé heathen which 
must have existed in the minds of Jews and Jewish Christinns, as a legacy of 
six centuries of intolorance—even supposing this dislike to be removed from 
within—yet the attempt to win over to the new faith the vast opposing forces: 
of Judaism and heathenism without the fold might well have seemed fantastic 
and impossible, Could any but those whoso hearts were lit with a zeal which 
consumed overy difficulty, and dilated with a faith to which it seemed ensy to 
remove mountains, listen without a smile to the proposal of crangelising the 
world whieh was thon being advanced by two poor Jews—Jews who, as Jows 
by birth, were objects of scorn to tho Gentiles, and as Jews who sat loose to 
what had como to bo regarded as tho ossonco of Judaism, were objects of 
dotestation to Jows themselves? Is it possible to imagine two omissarics lows 
likely to preach with acceptance “to the Jew first, and afterwards to the 
Greek?" And if the acceptance of such a mission required nothing short of 
‘the religions genius and ardont faith of Paul, surely nothing short of the im- 
niediate ali of the Holy Spirit of God could have given to that mission 60 
grand and eternal a success, 

For even had the mission been to the Jows exclusively, the difficulties which 
it presented might well have seemed insuperable. It must utterly fail nolias 
the Jew could be persuaded of two things, of which one would be most abhor= 
rant to his pride, the other most opposed ta his convictions, and both most alien 
to hia doopest prejudices, ‘To become istian ho would be foreed to adinit 
that all his cherished concept: the Mossiah had been carnal and erroneous, 
and thit when, after awaiting His advent for twenty centuries, that Lord had 
come wuddenly to His Temple, the Jews had not only rejected but actually 
eracifiod Him, and thereby filled wptbe the gilt which their fathers bad incurred 
by shediting the blood of the Prophets, Further, he would have to acknow- 
lodge that not only bis “hereditary eu 
Gory Law which he belioved to have been delivere 
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shromded summit of Sinal—was destined, in all the fnets which ho regarded ax 

most distinctive, to be superseded by the loftier and more spiritual revelation 

‘of this erncified Messiah, Lastly, ho would have to resign without » murmur 

those exclusive privileges, that religious hanghtiness by which ho avenged 

himself on the insults of his adversaries, while he regarded God ss being “a 
of persons,” and himself as the special faxourite of Heaven. 

And fear would be mingled with hatred. Undor certain conditions, in the 
secrecy of Oriental seraglios, in the back-stairs intercourse of courts and 
gyncea, in wafo places like the harem of Abennerig and the audience.room of 
‘Helen of Adiabeno, with Mary of Palmyra, or Fulvia, the wife of Saturninus, 
or Poppes in the Golden House,’ a Jew was glad enough to gain the ear of an 
influential proselyte, and the more moderate Jews wero fully content in such 
cases with general conformity. ‘They found it easy to devour widows’ houses 
and make long prayers. But they were well aware that overy widely success. 
ful attenipt to induce Gentile proselytes to practise the outward coremonies of 
their religion would be fraught with the extremest peril to their communities? 
and would lead in every city of tho Empiro to # renewal of such scenes ux 
‘those of which Aloxandria had Intely been the witness, It is probable that 
they would lave checked any impolitic zeal on the part of even an orthodox 
Rabbi; but it filled them with fury to see it displayed by ane who, as a 
schismatic, incurred # deadlier odium than the most corrupted of the heathen, 
‘To them » Paul was even more hateful than « Flaccus, and Pan! was all the 
‘more listeful because he had once been Saul. And that this audacious pervert 
should not only preach, but preach to the heathen; and preach to the heathen 
8 doctrine which proposed to place hitn on a lovel with the Jow; and, worse 
nthe to place him ou this lovel without any acceptance on his part of tho 

customs without which » Jow could hardly be regarded as a Jew at all—this 
thought filled them with a rage which year after year was all but fntal to the 
life of Paul, os for loug years togethor it was eniiroly fatal to his happiness 
and peace” 

‘Yet even supposing those obstacles to be surmounted, supposing that the 

ies wore successful in converting their own countrymen, and so were 

enabled, by means of the “Proselytes of the Gate,” to obtain their first potnt 
Of contact through the synagogue with the heathen world, might it not seem 
after all as if their difficulties had then first begun? What hopes could they 
ily entertain of making even the slightest impression on that vast weltor- 

ing mass of idolatry aud corraption  Nowand then, perhaps, thoy might win 
of somo gontle woman, sick to death af the cruclty and depravity of 
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which she was forced to be a daily witness; here and therr, perhaps, of some 
slave. oppressed and ignorant. and eager ta find a refnge from the intolerable 
indiguities of ancient servitude:—bat even if they could hope for this, how 
far had they then advanced in the conversion of Heathendom, with all its 
splendid worldlincss and glittering fascination ? 

Fer to the mass of the heathen. as I have said. their very persons were 
hatefal from the mere fact that they were Jews.) And eo far from escaping 
this hatred, the missionaries were certain to be doubly hated as Christian Jews. 
For during the first century of Christianity. the ancients never condescended. 
to inquire what was the distinction between a Jew and a Christian? To them 
a Christian was only a more dangerous, a more superstitions, a more outrage- 
ously intolerable Jew. who added to the follies of the Jew the yet more inex- 
plicable folly of adoring a crucified malefactor. It is to the supposed tarbulence 
of One whom he ignorantly calls Chrestus, and imagines to hare been still 
living. that Suetonius attributes the riots which cost the Jews their expulsion 
from Rome. The sto.id endurance of agony by the Christians under pereecu- 
tioz woke a sort of astonished admiration :* bat even Pliny. though his candid 
account of the Christians in Bithynia refates his own epithets, could only call 
Christianity “a distorted and outragecas superstition :” and Tacitus and 
Soetonins, using the substantive. only qualify it by the severer epithets af 
deadly.” ~ perniciony” and ~ new. 

‘The heathen world into which, ~as lambs among wolves,” the Apostles 
were going forth, was at that moment in its worse condition, The western 
regions, towanis which the course of miscions took its way. were prevalently 
Greek and Roman: bat it was a conquered Greece and a corrupted Rome. 
Tt was a Greece which had lest its genius and retained its falsity. a Rome 
which bad lost its simplicity and retained its coarseness. It was Greece in 
ber lowest stage of seviucer and parasite; it was Rome at the epoch of her 
most gorgeous glattonies and her most gilded rottenness The heart of the 
Roman Empire ander the Cesars was “a fen of stagnant waters” Cwearism 
ass foond its modern defenders and even a Tiberias has had his ealogists 
among the admirers of despotic power; bat mo defence can silence the 
damning ctidence of patent facts No advocacy can silence the awfal 
indictment which St. Panl writes to the inhaNtants of the imperial jit 
gach things were done in the green tree. what was done in the dry 
was the qadition af the thistles if this was the eode of the forest-trees 2 If 
Se. Jobn in the Apocalypee describes Rome as the harlot city which Lad made 
the matics drunk with the cup uf the wine of her fornications, he uses 
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Jangeago no whit severor than that of Seneca, who speaks of Romo as a 
cesspool of iniquity; or than that of Juvenal, who pictures ber as a filthy 
sewer, into which haye flowed the abominable dregs of every Achwean and 
Syrian stream? Crashed under the ignominies inflicted on her by tho 
despotism of madmon and monstors;® cormpted by the pollutions of the 
stage, and hardened by the eruelties of the amphithentre; swarming with 
‘parasites, impostors, prisoners, and the vilest slaves; without any serions 
religion; without any public education ; torrorisod by insolent soldiers and 
pauperised mobs, the world’s capital presents at this period # picture un- 
paralloled for shame and misery in the annals of the world. But, reduced as 
it was to torpor under the night-mare of an absolutism which it neither could 
nor would shake off, the Roman world had sought its solace in superstition, 
in sensuality, or in Stoicism.% The superstition mainly consisted in the 
adoption of canning systems of priesteraft, impassioned rituals, horrible 
expiations burrowed from the degrading mythologies af Egypt or from tho 
sensual religions of Galatia md Phrygia So rife were these, and £0 
dangerous to morality and order, that Jong before this age the Senate had 
vainly attempted the suppression of the rites offered to Sabszins, to Isis, and 
to Serapis.’ Tho jingling of sistra, and the cracked voices of beardless Galli, 
wore familiar in overy Roman town.’ The sensuality was probably more 
shameful, and more shameless, than bas over been heard of in history, And 
sinid this seething corruption, it was the few alone who retained the virtus 
and simplicity of the old family life and worship. The Stoicism in which the 
greater and more suffering spirits of the epoch—a Cremutius Cordus, 
‘Thrases Pactas, an Helvidius Priscws, an Annacas Cornntus, a Musonins 
Rofas, a Barea Soranus—found refuge, was noble and heroic, but hard and 
unnataral, He who would estimate the reaction of man’s nobler instincts 
against the profligney of Pagan lifo—ho who would judgo to what heights the 
of God can aid those who unconsciously seek Him, and to what depths 
the powers of ovil cam degrade their willing votarics—must bridge over the 
galf which separates 3 Potronius and an Appaleius from the sweetness 
and dignity of " minds naturally Christian,” like those of an Epictetus and an 
Aurvlins. (He who would farther ostimate tho priceless services which” 
Christianity can still render even to souls tho most naturally exalted, muat 
ues mire compare the chill, the sadness, the ona tension, tho haughty 
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exclusiveness, the despairing pride of Stoiciem with the warmth, the glow, the 
radiant hope, the unbounded tonderness, the free natural emotion, the active 
charities, the peaceful, infinite contentment of Christianity as it shines forth 
with all its living and breathing sympathies in the Epistles of St. Panl. 

And this difference between Stoicism and Christianity is reflected in the 
lives of their disciples. While the last gonnine representatives of Roman 
statesmanship and Roman virtue were thinking it a grand thing to hold 
aloof from the flatteries into which tho other senators plunged with sueh 
headlong basoness—whilo they wore being regarded as modals of heroism for 
such acts a6 rising and walking out of the senato when somo more than 
usually contemptible flattery was being proposed—while they were thus 
cating away their own hearts in the consciousness of an ineffectual protest, 
and finding it difficult to keep even their own souls from “tho contagion of 
the world’s slow stain”—two Jews of obscure name, of no position, without 
rank, withont wealth, without influence, without cithor literary, political, o 
military gonius, without any culture but sch as a Roman noble would have 
despised as useless and grotosque—but mighty in the strength of a sacred 
cause, and irresistible in the zeal of s conscions inspiration—set forth 
unnoticed on the first of those journeys which were destined to convert the 
world. For He who made and loved the world, and knew the noeds of the 
world which He diod to save, had seut them forth; and if He had sent them 
forth without any apparent means for the fulfilment of His great design, it 
was beennse He willed to choose “ the foolish things of the world to confound 
the wise, and the weak things to confound the mighty, and things which are 
uot to bring to nought things which are, that no flesh should glory in His 
presence”! 

Vast, then, as was the task before them, and hedged around by apparontly 
insuperable difficulties, the elders of the Church of Antioch were convinced 
that Barnabas and Saul had indeed been eummoned on a Divine mission, and 
that they dared no longer delay tho distinet manifestation of the will of tho 
Spirit, ‘They held one more spocial prayer and fast laid on tho heads of 
their two great brethren tho hands of consecration, and sent them on thelr 
way. Alreaily, in his vision, Paul had been predestined to be an Apostle of 
the Gentiles ;* henceforth, after this solemn ordination, he receives the title 
of an Apostle in its more special significance. For a time, as in his Epistles 
to the Thessalonians, he modestly abstains from himself adopting it; but 
when his mame was vilified, when his teaching was thwarted, when his 
authority was impugned, ho not only adopted it,* but maintained his indopen- 
dont position as a teacher, and his right to bo regarded as in nowiso inferior 
to the very chiefest of tho Twolve, 
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ar forth by the Holy Spirit”—more conscious instruments, perliaps, of 
Geey al thant has err boon the ease before or since, and starting on a 
journey more memorable in its issues than any which had ever been under- 
taken by man—Soul and Barnabas, accompanied by their more youthful 


attendant, John Mark, started on their way. What thonghts wore in their 
minds as they turned their backs on the street Sing’n, wheres they had 
preached with such acceptance and success ? ‘There wero myrinds of heathen 
and thousands of Jows in that gay voluptnons city who had not nccepted 
Christianity; but the two Apostles were summoned to other work. They 
passed between tho theatre and the amphitheatro,' crossed the main thorough- 
fare of the city with its troes and statues and colonnades, passed the Roman 
sentries who guarded the residence of the Legate of Syria in the old palace of 
the Seleucid, cromed the bridge over the Orontes, and leaving the grove of 
ou their right upon the further bank of the river, made thoir way, 
through the oloapders and other flowering shrubs which form a gorgeous 
border to its purple rocks, along the sixteen milos which separated them from 
tho “A os of Seleucia. History has contemptuously obliterated from hor 
the names of countless kings who have set forth from their capitals 

for the seourge or conquest of nations at the head of armies, and with all thi 
and cireumstanco of glorious war; but conturies after those conquerors 

aro in their turn forgotten whom sho still deigns to commemorate, she will 
in tho grateful memory of mankind the names of those two poor 

Tort wo started on foot, staff in hand, with littl, porhaps, or nothing in 
their serip but the fow dates that suffice to satisfy the hunger of the Eastern 


From Antioch they might have made their way to Tarmns, But Pan! had 
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in all probability preached already in his native Cilicia,’ and as Barnabrs was 
by birth a Cypriote, they bent their voyage thitherward, It was towards the 
wost, towards Chittim and the Isles of the Gentiles, that the course of mixsious 
naturally tended. All land routes were more or less dangerous and difficult. 
Roads were, with few exceptions, bad; vehicles were cumbrous and ox- 
pensive; robbers were numerous and insolent, But the total suppression of 
piracy by Pompey had rendered the Mediterranean safe, and in the growth 
cf navigation it had become "the marringe-ring of nations.”? Along the 
eastern coast of Asia Minor the Jews had long been scattered in numbers far 
exceeding those to bo found there at the present day; and while the extension 
of the Greek language furnished an easy means of communication, the power 
of Roman law, which dominated orer the remotest provinces of the Empire, 
afforded the missionaries a freo scope and a fair protection, Accordingly 
they descended the rocky stairs which led down to the port of Seleucia? and 
from one of its two piers embarked on a vessel which was bound for Cyprus. 
And thus began " the great Christian Odyssey.”* ‘The Apostolic barque has 
spread hor sails; the wind breathes low, and only aspires to bear upon its 
wings the words of Jesus. If Rome has but too good reason to complain of 
the dregs of moral contamination which the Syrian Orontes poured forth to 
mingle with her yellow Tiber, on this occasion, at any rate, the Syrian river 
made ample amends by speeding on their way with its seaward current those 
messengers af peace and love, 

As they sail south-westward over the hundred miles of that blue sem which 
one of them wus destined so many times to traverse—the sea which four 
times wrecked him with its unregardful storms, and tossed him for a night 
and a day on its rostless billows ; as they it at the prow and east their wistful 
gaze towards the hills which overshadow the seene of their future labours,— 
or, resting at the stern, not without a glance of disgust at its heathen images, 
look back on the rocky cone of Mount Casius, “on which three centuries later 
smoked the last pagan sacrifice,”* they must have felt a deep emotion at the 
thonght that now for the first time the Faith, on which depended the hopes af 
tho world, was starting for fresh regions from its native Syria, Little did 
&t, Paul know how trying in its apparent failures, how terrible in ite real 
hardships, was the future which lay before him! That futare—the fire of 
the furnace in which the fine gold of his heroic spirit was to be parged from 
overy speck of dross—was mercifully hidden from him, though in its broad 
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outlines he must have been but too well able to conjecture something of its 
trials, But had he foreseen all that was before him—had he foreseen tho 
seourgings, the Hagellations, the stoning, the shipwrecks,! the incessant toil. 
ings on foot along intolerable and dangerous roads, the dangers from swollen 
rivers and rushing watercourses, the dangers from mouutain brigands, tho 
dangers from Jows, from Gentiles, from faleo Christians in city and wilder- 
ness and sea,—the frantic crowds that nearly tore him to pieces, the weary 
nights, the chill, naked, thirsty, famine-stricken days, the incessant wearing 
responsibility, the chronic disease and weakness,—all the ontrages, all tho 
insults, all the agitating bursts of indignation against those who put atambling- 
Mocks in the paths of the weak,! the sovere imprisonments, the incessant 
death, and all ended by desertion, failure, loneliness, chains, condemnation, 
the chilly dungeon? the nameless martyrdom—had he foreseen all this, could 
he have borne it? His human spirit might indeed have shrank at all the 
efforts and the agonios whieh lay before him— greater probably than have ever 
fallen to tho lot of man; yet even at this early phaso of his missi 

eareor I doubt not that tho hero’s heart would have boldly uttered, “ I hold 
not my life dear unto myself,” and tho faith of tho Christian would hare 
enabled him to say, “Zean do all things throngh Christ that strongtheneth me.” 

Yet to all human judgmont how ill qualified, physically, was the Apostlo 
for the ynst and perilous work which lay before him. The strongest 
athlete might well have quailed as he thought of the toil, the slecplessuiess, 
tho manual labour, the mental anxiety, ‘Tho most imposing orator might 
have tremblod at the thonght of facing so many hostile potentates and 
raging crowds. The finest moral courage might have entreated to bo sparod 
the combined opposition alike of falso friends and furious enemies, Rus 
Paul was no Milo, no Demosthenes, no Seipio Africanus; he was physi- 
cally infirm, constitutionally nervous, painfully sensitive, His bodily pro- 
ence was weak, his speech despised, his mind often overwhelmed with 
with foar, But over the feeble body and shrinking soul dominated a spirit 
so dauntless that he was ready all his life long to brave torture, to con- 
front mobs, to harangue tribunals, to quail as little before frowning tyrants 
as before stormy sess, He might have addrossed his ailing body in the 
words of the great hero as he rode into the thick of battle, “Aha, you 
tromble! but you would tremble far more if you knew whither I meant to 
‘take you to-day,” * 

‘The concurrent testimony of tradition, and tho oldest attempts at repre- 
sentation, enable us to summon up before us the aspect of the man, A 
modern writer, who cannot conceal the bitter dislike which mingles with 
Tis unwilling admiration, is probably not far wrong in characterising him 
aso swall snd ugly Jew.’ You looked on a man who was buffeted by an 
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et Gaton, And yet when you spoke to him; when the inspired 
when, at moments of inspiring 


gad bie infirmity, and revealed ‘hast call Oa praRteg his heroie foreo 
over weakness ho seathed his enemies with terrible invective, 


euls of those he loved—then, indeed, you ssw what manner of man he 
Tt wae Paul seated, as it were, on sunlit heights, and pouring forth tho 
honour of Christian love; it was Paul withstanding Peter 
was 


‘was Paul blinding Elymas with the terror af his passionate reproof ’ 
command, as it were, of the two hundred and seventy souls in tho 
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igh conviction that God had called him to a special Apostolate “to make 
the Gentiles obedient by word and deed ;"* the enthnsiasm of humanity,” 
whieh made him ready to asocinte, for their souls’ mko, whethor with men 
who bad once been thieves and drunkards, or with sweet, innocent, aud gentle 
women ;? the courtesy which made him equally at home among slavos and 
aniong kings; the power of style which rose or fell with the occasion, some- 
times condescending to the humblost colloquialism, sometimes rising to the 
most impassioned eloquence ; the clearness of insight which always kept ono 
end in view, and sacrificed all minor points to attain it;? the total emancipa- 
tion from that slavery to trifles which is the charactoristic of small minds, 
and is Laid petrifying religion into formule, or frittering it away into core- 
monial; the spirit of concession; the tact of management ; the willingness to 
‘bear and forbear, descend and condescend ; the tolerance of men’s prejudices ; 
‘the contented aeeeptance of less than was his due—And there were in the 
soal of Paul qualities more precious for his life's work than even these, 
‘There was tho tenderness for his converts which makes his words ever sound. 
as though he wero ready to break into sobs as he thinks on the one hand of 
their affection, on the other of their ingratitude ;* there was the conviction 
which makes him anticipate the very fiat of the throne of judgment, and 
vehemently to exclaim that if an angel were to preach a different gospel it 
would bo false ;* there was the missionary restloxsness so often found in tho 
great ploneors of salvation, which drives him from city to city and continent 
to continent in the cause of God; there waa the ardent and imaginative im- 
pulse which made it the vory poetry of his lif to found churches among the 
Gentiles as the first messenger of the Gospel of peace ;7 and last, but pers 
haps most important of all, there was the perfect faith, the absolute self- 
sncrifieo, self-obliteration, self-annihilation, which rendered him willing, nay 
glad, to pour out his wholo lifo as a libation—to be lod in triumph from city 
to city as a slave and # captive at tho chariot-wheels of Christ, 

‘The immense personal ascendoncy of St, Paul has almost effaced the reeol- 
Tection of the fellow-workora to whose co-operation he owed 86 nich ; but wo 
must pot forgot that throughout the perilous initiatives of this great work, he 
lind Barnabas ever at his sido, to guide him by his ealm wisdom, and support 
him by his steady dignity. Barnuhas, tho friend of bis youth, perhaps tho 
school-fellow of bix studies,—who had taken him by the band; who bad drawn 
him from his obscure retirement; who had laboured with him at Antioch ; 
who had been his fellow-nlmonor at Jerusalem—was still sharing his diffienl- 
‘ties, and never envied or murmured when he saw himsolf being gradually anh. 
jugated by the powerful individuality of  youngor convert. ‘To us Barnabas 
mast always he a less momornblo figure than Paul, but let as not forget that 
up to this thaw ho had beld higher rank, and wielled more authoritative 
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influence. As a Levite, asa prophet, as one who for the needs of the com. 
munity had cheerfully sacrificed his earthly goods, as one who enjoyed to = 
very high degree the confidence of the Apostles, Barnabas, in these early days, 
was enabled to lend to St. Paul's conceptions » weight which they could 
hardly otherwise have won. It is only when the work has actually begun that 
Barnabas seems naturally to sink to * subordinate position. No soonor have 
they left Salamis than the very order of the names is altered, Sergius Paulus 
sends for “ Barnabas and Saul,” but it is Saul who instantly comes to the 
front to moet the opposition of Elymas; it is “Paul and his company” who 
sail from Paphos to Perga; it is Paul who answers the appeal to speak at 
Antioch in Pisidia ; it is Panl who is stonod at Lystra; and thenceforth, it is 
* Paul and Barnabas” throughout the rest of the history, except in the eireular 
missive from James and the Chureh at Jerusalem.! 

Nor must wo altogether lose sight of tho youngor of the three voyagers— 
John, whose surname was Mark, who went with them in the capacity of their 
minister, corresponding, perhaps, in part to our notion of adeicon.? The pre- 
sence of an active attondant, who could make all arrangements and i 
sould be almost necessary to a sufferer like Paul. If Barnabas shared with 
Paul the reluctance to adininister in person the rite of baptism. we may supe 
pose that this was one of the functions in which Mark would helpthem. Nor 
was it an unimportant circumstance to both of them that Mark, as tho avowed 
friend and protégé of Potor, would have boen unlikely to share in any mission 
which did not command the entire approval of his illustrious leader. In this 
aud many other ways, now as at the close of his life, Paul doubtless felt that 
Mark was, or could bo, “ profitable to him for ministry.” His nature im- 
periously demanded the solace of companionship; without this he found his 
work intolorable, and himself the vietim of paralysing deprossion’ The prin- 
ciples which he adopted, his determination that under no circumstances would 
ho bo oppressive to his converts, the missionary boldness which constantly led 
him into such scones of danger as none but a man could face, deprived him of 
that resouree of femalo society—a sister, a wifo—which other Apostles 
enjoyed, and which has been found so conducive to the usefulness of even 
such devoted missionaries as Adouiram Judson or Oharles Mackenzis, But 
Paul was a missionary of tho type which has been reproduced in Francis 
Xavier or Coleridge Patteson ; and whatever he may have been in the past, he 
was now, at any rate, a lonely man. 

Each wero the threo humble Christian emissarioa whose harquo, bonding ite 
prow to the south-west, sailed towards the mountains of Cyprus, and, leaving: 
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the long promontory of Dinaretam on tho right, sailed into the bay af Salamis. 
‘The seene must have been very familiar to Barnabas. Bofore them lay the 
flourishing commercial town, conspicuous for its temple of the Salaminien 
Jupiter, which tradition assigned to Teucer, son of Telamon. Beyond the 
tomple there stretched away to the circle of enclosing hills a rich plain, watered 
by the abundant streams of the Pediacus. The site of the town, which our 
recent acquisition of the island has rendered so familiar, is now marked by a 
few ruins about four miles to the north of the modern Famagosta, The 
ancient town never entirely recovered the frightful injuries which it under- 
went, first from an insurrection of the Jews in the reign of ‘Trajan, and after- 
wards from an earthquake. But when the Apostles stepped ashore, upon one 
of tho ancient piers of which tho ruins are still visible, it was a busy and 
important place, and we cannot doubt that Barnabas would find many to greet 
him in his old home, Doubtless, too, there would be some to whom their visit 
was peculiarly welcome, because, ever since the persecution of Stephen, Cypras 
had been connected with the spread of Christianity.* 

That Barnabas had had a considerable voico in thus repaying to his native 
Ssland the servico which it had rendered to Antioch, may be conjectured 
from the fnet that subsequently, when he had parted from Paul, he and 
Mark once more chose it as the scene of their missionary labours. After this 
first visit, Paul, often as he passed in sight of it, seems nover to have landed 
there, disliking, perhaps, to build on other men’s foundations; nor does he 
allade to Cyprus or to other Cypriotes in any of his Epistles. Whether there 
be any truth or not in the legend which says that Barnabas was martyred in 
the reign of Nero, and buried near Salamis, it is quite fitting that the chureb 
and grotto near it should be dedicated to him, 

But apart from any facilities which may have been derived from his 
connexion with the island, it was without donbt an excellent place to form a 
starting-point for the ovangvlisation of the world. One of the largest islands 
in the Mediterranean, possessed of a fertile soil, varied in physical formation, 
and within easy reach of the three great continents, it had been marked out 
by nature as a conreniont centre for extensive traffic, Tho trade in natural 
products—chiefly metals and wine—together with the fact that Augustus had 
farmed the copper-mines to Herod the Great, had attracted a largo Jewish 
population, So vast, indeed, wore their numbors, that in the reign of Trajan 
(A.D. 116) they rose upon the native inhabitants, under « certain Artemio, an 
slew 240,000 of them in one terrible massacre. The revolt was suppressed by 
Hadrian with awful severity, and after that time no Jew might sot foot upon 
the shore of Cyprus on pain of death# 

Of thoir work at Salanis we are told nothing, except that “they continued 
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preaching the word of God in the synagogues of the Jews."% Tt 

from this that Salamis was one of the towns whero the Jews’ quarter as 
suficiently populous to maintain several synagogues; and if the Agoscles 
came in contact with the heathen at all, it wonld only be with proselytes. 
But the notices of this part of their journey are scant, nor is any Indication 
given of tho length of their stay in Cyprus. Any work atnong the Gentiles 
was doubtless hindered by the apotheosis of sensuality for which the island 
was noted, Tho contact of Greeks with Phomicians had caused @ fusion 
batween tho subtle voluptuonsness of the Hellenic race and the more burning 
passion of the Phanicians and other Orientals; and the maritie population 
who touched at the island from every civilived country were ready learners in 
the school of degradation. Venus was tho presiding goddess; and as she 
received from this fact her name of Cypris, so she was most commonly 
alluded to in the poets as the Paphian, Amathusian, or Idalian, from her 
temples in various parts of tho island. Sho was 

“ Tdalian Aphrodite, beautiful, 
Frosh as the foam, new bathed in Paphian wella” 


Tt was hitherward that she eae at Aphrodite Anadyomene, when 


Prom the nea, 
‘Sho rose and flonted in her pearly shell, 
‘A laughing git.” 


Tt was by theso “ purplo island sides” that ehe first 
 Fleeted a doublo light in air and wave." 


Yet in the Paphian ter he blood was offered, where her immemorial 
shrine, famous. in mer? breathed from a hundred altars 
the odour of perpetual 

do her homage, the image which was enshrined in her adytem was no 
exquisite fomale figure seulptu he baud of a Pheidias or a Seopas, but 
a coarse truncated cone of white marble‘—a sort of Asherah—snch as mij 
naturally serve as the phallic symbol of the Assyrian and Sidonian deity from 
whom this form of nai orship was derived? And as her temples liad the 
right of asylun—a ‘ 

criminals of every vari have conjectured, apart from dirvet 
testimony, that the worship was to the last degree debasing ; that the Paphian 
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divinity was no Aphrodite Onrania but the lowest kind of Aphrodite Pan- 
demos; that her worship was simply the prostitution of religion to the excuse 
of Inst, Nor is it strange that under such circumstances there should be 
deadly opposition between the Jews and the Greck or Phanician inhabitants, 
such as existed of old betwoen the Jews and Canasnites, The mutnal hatred 
thus engendered enlminated in the internecine war which 80 soon broke ont 
between the rival populations; it may have been one of the reasons why in 
wo read of no preaching to the heathen. 

After their residence in Salamis the Uireo missionaries traversed the whole 
Helanil? tis about a hnndred miles in length from Salumis to New Paphos; 
and they probably followed a main road along the coast, diverging to places 
Ike Citium, the birthplace of Zeno the Stoic; Amathus, one of the shrines of 
“Venus; and any towns where they would find the little Ghettos, whoso 
couversion to the faith was their prime object. But not one incident of their 
Journoy ix preserved for us until they reached the town of Paphos By this 
name is inteniled, as the narrative shows, not the old and famous Paphos, the 
modern Kuklia, to which wanton pilgrimages were yearly made in honour of 
the old shrine so “famons-infamous"” for many ages, but Nea-Paphos? tho 
modern Baffs, now a decayed and mouldering village, bat then a bustling 
bsren, and tho residence of the Roman Proconsul Sergins Paulus.4 

It does uot in any way impugn the claim of Sergius Paulus to be regarded 
‘an porson of intelligence that he had with him, apparently residing in his 
house, a Jewish impostor named Bar-Jesus, who had arrogated to himself the 
complimentary title of Elymas, the Ulemah, or Wizard.’ A notorions infidel 
like Philippe Epalité, though in other respects a man of ability, could yet try 
to prosage his fate by tho sort of cap-angury involved in examining tho 
grounds of coffee (KuAmouderees ; of. Gen. xliv. 5). A belief in some personal 
Power; the arbiter of man's destiny, above and beyond himself, is a primary. 
‘necessity of the human mind, Mankind can never dispense with this belief, 
Kowevor superilaons, in cortain cases, and for » time, it may seem to be to the 
inilividual, ‘The noble Romans who had lost all firm hold on the national 
réligion, folt themsclves drivon by a kind of instinctive necessity to got snch 
connexion with the unseen world as could be furnished them by the mysticism 
of Oriental quacks. A Marinus had resorted to the prognostications of the 
Jewess Martha, At this particular epoch angurs, haruspices, Babylonians, 
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mathomatici, astrologers, magians, soothsayers, easters of horoscopes, fortune. 
tellors, ventriloquists, dream-interpreters,’ flocked to Rome in such multitadess 
and acquired such vogue, as to attract the indignant notice of both satirist: 
and historians. A few of them—like Apollonius of Tyana, and ab a later 
period, Alexander of Abonoteichos, and the cynic Peregrin 

universal attention. ‘Thero was searcely a Roman family thnt did not keep or 
consult its own foreteller of the future; and Juvenal describes the 

Tiberius as seated “with a herd of Chaldeans” on his rock at Capri? Nothing 
would be moro natural than that an intolligent and inquiring Roman, in the 
ennui of the smallest of the provinces, and finding himself amid a mixed popu- 
Intion, half of Phoenician origin, and devoted to strange forme of religion, 
should have amused his Icisure by inquiries into the bizarre superstitions by 
which he was surrounded? The prevalence of earthquakes in Cypras would 
he likely to give to the minds of the residents that gloomy and eredulous tinge 
which is often found in countries linblo to such terrible inflictions; and New 
Paphos had been devastated by an earthquake sufficiently recent* to have left 
adecp impression. Perhaps from this, perhaps from other causes, Bar-Jesus 
had acquired unusual influence; but it is an additional confirmation of the 
accuracy of St. Luke—one of those remote and incidental, and therefore 
nnsuspected confirmations, which so often occur to establish the rerneity af the 
anered writers—that we find Cyprus to have been specially famous for its 
schools of religious imposture, of which one was professedly Jewish. Simon 
Magus was in all probability an inhabitant of Citium® Thero is a most 
singular passage of Pliny, which, when wo combine it with his reference to a 
Sengius Paulus, may be regarded as a confused echo in the mind of the Roman 
littérateur of these very events, heard from tho very Proconsul about whom 
wo are at present reading, He tells us that there were at Paphos two schools 
of soothsayers, one of which professed connexion with Moses, Jamnes, and 
Jotapes, who were Jews, and a much more recent Cyprian one.® ‘To this 
school Bar-Josns must have belonged, and Pliny’s allusion throws onee more 
a singular light on the fidelity of the carefal Brangelist? 

‘Tho samo feelings which had induced Sergius Paulus to domicilo the Jewish 
sorcerer in the proconsular residence wonld naturally induce him to send for 
tho new teachors, whose mission had evidently attracted attention by that 
loving earnestness which differed so widely from the contemptuous neutrality 
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of the synagogue. But the position of soothsayer toa Roman Proconsul— 
even though it could only last a year’—was toodistinguished and too Incrative 
to abandon without a struggle. Elymas mot thé Apostles in open controversy, 
and spared neither argument nor ingult in his endeavour to persuade Sergius 
of the absurdity of the new faith. Instantly Saul—and this is the moment 
seized by tho historian to tell us that he was also called by the name of Paal, 
which henceforth he exclusively uses—came to the front to bear the full force 
of the sorcerer’s opposition. A less convinced or a less courageous man might 
‘woll have shrunk from individual collision with a personage who evidently 
‘ovenpied position of high consideration in the immediate bouschold of the 
noble But to a spirit like St. Paul's, while there could be infinite 
compassion for ignorance, infinite sympathy with infirmity, infinite tenderness 
towards penitence, thero could, on the other hand, be no compromise with im- 
posture, no tolerance for eupidity, no truce with Canaan. He stood up, as it 
wore, ina flame of fire, his soul burning with inspired indignation, against a 
man whose cowardice, groed, and worthlessness he saw and wished to expose. 
Fixing on the false prophet and sorcerer that earnest gaze which was perhaps 
rendered more conspicuous by his imperfect sight,* he exclaimed, “ O full of 
all guile and all villainy, thou son of the devil,’ thon foe of all righteousness, 
cease, will thou, thy perversion of the Lord’s straight paths,” And then, 
perceiving the terror produced on the mind of tho unmasked hypocrite by this 
bold and blighting invective, he suddenly added, * And now, see, the Lord's 
‘hand is upon thee, and thou shalt bo blind, not seeing the sun for a timo,”* 
‘The denunciation instantly took effect; the sorcerer felt in a moment that his 
imvpostures wero annihilated, that he stood in the presence of an avenging 
justien. A. mist swam boforn his oyes, followed by total darkness, and 
groping with outstretched hands he began to seok for somo ono to lead and 

Nor was it strange that a display of spiritual power so startling and so 
frrosistible should prodnco a strong conviction on the mind of the Proconsul.* 
How far his consequent belief was deep-seated or otherwise we have no evidence 
whieh wonld enable us to judge. Bat the silence of St. Luke would seem to 
indicate that he was not baptised, and we cxn hardly look on him as a deop and 
lifelong convert, since otherwise we shonid, in the rarity of great mon in the 
Christian community, have a8 certainly heard of him in their records as we 
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hear of the very few who at this period—like Flavins Clemens of Flaria Domi- 
tilla—joined the Chureh from, tho ranks of tho noblo or the mighty. 

‘The question has been often asked why it is at his point in the narrative 
that the name Sanl is finally replaced by the name Paul. ‘The old answer 
supplied by St. Jerome, that he took the name as a trophy of his conversion of 
Sergius Paulus, has long and deservedly been abandoned ; there would have 
been in it an clement of vulgarity impossible to St. Paul. Nor is there any- 
thing to urge in favour of tho fancy that he took the name as a token of 
his humility, to signify that he was “ the Jeast of the Apostles,"* It is much 
more probable that he had either possessed from the first an alternative 
name for facility of intercourse among tho heathen, or that this Roman 
designation may point to his possession of tho Roman franchiso, and 
to some bond of association between his father or grandfather and the 
AMmilian family, who bore the cognomen of Paulus. If he adopted the name 
on the present occasion it may have been because it was to a slight extent 
alliterative with his Hebrew name Shatl, which would, in its Grecised form, 
‘bo represented by Saulos; but that was « form which he could not ase 
in intercourse with the Grecks, owing to the fact that tho word in Greek 
would be a sort of slang term for “uppish,” or wanton. The more changing 
of his namo was so little unusual that it had been from the earliest ages 
custom amoug his eountrymen. Joseph bad boen known to the Egyptians 
as Zaphnath Paaneah ; Daniel to the Assyrians as Beltesharzar; Hadassah to 
the Persians as Esther; Jesus, Hillel, Onias, Joseph, Tarpho to the Grooks 
as Jason, Pollio, Menclas, Hegesippus, and Trypho, When not assonant the 
name was sometimes a translation, as Peter is of Cephas, sed Didymus 
of Thomas. Sometimes, however, this namo for use among tho Gentiles was 
due to accidental relations, as when Josephus took the pracnotinm of Playing 
in honour of Vespasian. Of this we have other instances, in the Acts of the 
Apostles, in the persons of John and Joses, who were known by the Latin 
designations of Marcas and Justus. In Paul's ease, howover, as aucient 
Christian writers have pointed ont, the change of name marks also « total 
change in all the conditions of his lif. “Paul suffors what Saul had inflicted ; 
Saul stoned, and Panl was stoned; Saul inflicted scourgings on Christians, 
and Paul five times rvceived forty stripes save one; Saal hunted the Church 
of God, Paul was let down in a basket; Saul boand, Paul was bound." 
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CHAPTER XX. 
ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA. 


“Respondedit tibi Evangolica tubs, Doctor Gentium, vas aureum in toto orbe 
peaplendons” Jin, de, Peg, Dial Hi, pe B16 
Havre now traversed Cyprus, “ Pan] and his company”—to uso the expres- 
sion by which St. Luke so briefly intimates that the whole force of the 
mission was now identified with one man—weighod anchor from Paphos for 
Perga in Pamphylia, Whether they chose Perga as their dostination in 
aceordance with any preconceived plan, or whether it was a part of “ God's 
‘unseen Providence by men nicknamed chance,” we do not know. It was not 
easy for an ancient traveller to go exactly in what direction he liked, and he 
was obliged, in the circumscribed navigation of those days, to be guided in his 
movements by the accident of finding vessels which were bound for particular 

2 Now between Paphos, the political capital of Cypras, and Perga, the 
capital of Pamphylia, there was in that day a constant intercourse, as would 
probably still be the case between Satalia aud the western port of Cypras but 
for the dangerous character of the now neglected harbour of Baffa. For Perga 
then, the missionaries embarked. They sailed into the decp bight of 
Attalels, and up the broad, and in those days navigable, stream of the Cestrus, 
and muchored under the cliffs, which were crowned by the acropolis of tho 
bright Greek city and the marble pillars of ils colebrated Temple of 
Artemis, 

But at Perga they mado no slay, and their visit was only marked by 
nsinglo but disheartening incident. ‘This was the desertion by John Mark of 
the mission causo; “separating from tliem, he returned to Jerusalem.” ‘Tha 
eauses which led him thas ‘to look after ho had put his hand to the 
plough are not mentioned, but it is evideut that to the ardent soul of Paal, at 
any rate, they appeared biameworthy, for wo shall soe that he subsequently 
rofused the companionship of one who had shown such doficient resolation.? 
Tt is, however, bat too easy to conjecture the mixed motives by which 
‘Mark was actuated. He was young. The novelty of the work had worn off. 
Tis hardships, even under the favourable circumstances in Cyprus, had not 
been slight. His mother was at Jorasalem, perhaps alono, perhaps expesed to 
perseention. It may be, too, that the young man saw and resented the growing 
ascenmlency of Paul over his cousin Barnabas. And besides all this, Mark, 
‘breil up in the very bosom of the Church at Jerusalom, may have felt scrious 
misgivings sbout the tendency of that Uberal theology, that broad 
universalism of proffered admission into the Church, which seemed to throw 
{nto the heckground the immemorial sanctity, not only of the oral but even of 
tho written Law. Such may bare beou the yearnings, tho misgivings, 
fhe half-unoonseious jealoustes and resentments which filled his mind, amd 

4 Bee the chapter on ancient modes of travel in Friedlkndor, Sitiengesch. Roms, 
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whatever may have been the qualms of conscience which might otherwise 
have troubled his desertion of the sacred task, these excuses and arguments 
for doing so must have met with a powerful ally in the cireumstances which 


were evidently before them. 
For as Mark gazed on the mighty chain of Taurns, and remembered that 
they were now about to penetrate countries of shiftin, of unsettled 


government, I 

‘the brigand fastnesses of Pamphylians, Selgenses, Pisidians, Lycaonians, 
‘Isparinns, Cilicians, Cliti, Homodanenses! he may not have been sorry to 
conceal dislike to the task on which ho had entered under the of 
filial duty. At the time his defection mast have been to Paul, even more 
than to Barnabas, a positive misfortanc. Barnabas, though he clung to his 
friend and fellow-labonrer with entire whole-heartedness, mast yet have 
missed the genial brightness, the graphic utterance, the quick spirit of 
observation with which his cousin relieved the sombre absorption of Panl in 
Lis immediate purpose ; and Paul, who ever loved tho personal services of 
Younger companions, must have been a little embittered, as daily worries 
bocame more trying in the absence of a vigorous comrade. ‘Thers must havo 
been in his heart » foeling of indignation against one who forsook them at 
the very moment when he could least be replaced, and when the difficulties 
se could so greatly have lightened began to assumo their most formid~ 
able shape. 

So Mark loft them, and tho Apostles at once made their way towards the 
interior. Although we are not told of any synagogue at Porga, yet, since 
they preached there on their return journey, there must have been somo 
special reason for their now leaving the place. ‘This reason bas been fuund in 
the probability that they reached tho town towards the middle of spring? 
when the entire population of the cities on the plain and sea-coast are in the 
hubit of moving iuland to the yailahs, or, as they would be called in Switzer- 
land, “alps,” or mountain pastures, which enable them to eseapo the Stree 
agi malarioas beat of the lower rogions* It would be usoless to preach in 
Perga at the very timo that its main population were deserting it; and any of 
the wamerous caravans or family-migrations, which were filling the roads and 
passes with mules and camels and herds of cattle, would furnish the Apostles 
with company and protection, Without such escort it would have been im- 
prodent, if not impossible, for them to make their way by those dangerous 
rons where it is probable that the snow-drifts still lay in many places, and 
they might often find tho bridges shattered and swept away by the sudden 
spates of rushing etreams, 

‘The few modern travellers who have visited thess parts of Asia Minor 
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havo furnished ns with minute and picturesque deseriptions of the abrupt 
stone-paved ascents; the sarcophagi and sculptured tombs among the pro- 
jecting rocks; the narrowing valleys throngh which the rivers descend, and 
‘ver which frown precipices perforated with many eaves; the sudden burats 
‘of magnificent prospect in which you gazo “from the rocky steps of tho 
throne of winter opon the rich and verdant plain of summer, with the 
bine sea in the distanee;" the eonstant changes of climate; the zones of 
vegetation through which the traveller ascends; the gleam of numberleas 
cascades caught here and there amid the dark pino groves that clothe the 
Jower slopes; the thickets of pomegranate and oleander that mantle the river- 
beds; tho wild flowers that enamel the grass with their rich inlay; the 
countless flocks of cattle grazing over pastures whose interminable expansos 
are only broken by the goat’s-hair huts of the shepherd, made to this day of 
the same material us that by the manufacture af which St, Panl earned his 
daily bread. And when tho traveller has emerged on the vast central platesu 
of Asia Minor they describe tho enchanting beauty of the fresh and salt water 
Jokes by which the road often rans for miles; the tortoises that sun them- 
selves in the shallow pools; the flights of wild swans which now fill tho air 
with rushing wings, and now “ruffle their puro cold plumes” upon tho 
waters; the storks that stand for hours patiently fishing in tho awampy pools. 
Such must have hoon the sights which evorywher grected the eyes of Paul 
and Barnabas as they made their way from Perga to the Pisidian Antioch, 
They would hare filled a modern missionary with rapture, and the feelings of 
gratitude and adoration with which a Martyn ora Heber would have “ climbed 
by these sunbeams to the Father of Lights” would have gone far to help 
them in the endurance of their hard and perilous journoys. Mungo Park, in 
& touching passage, has described how his soul, fainting within him to the 
very point of death, was rovived by sing amid tho ecaut herbage of the 
desert » single taft of emerald moss, with its delicate filaments and amber 
#pores; and the journals of thoss whose feet in recent days have beeu 
beautiful upon the mountains over which thoy carried the mosago of peace, 
hound in passages delightfully descriptive of tho scones throngh which they 
passed, and whieh they regarded ae aisle after aisle in the magnificent tomple 
uf the ona trac God. But, as we have already noticed, of no such feeling is 
thor a single traco in tho writings of the Apostle or of his historian, Tho 
Jove of natural seenery, which to moderns is a source of delight so continuous 
‘and 80 intense, was little known to the ancients in general, and in spite 
of a fow poetic exceptions, waa known perhaps to the Semites of that ago 
Jonst of all! How often did Paal climb the mountain passes of the Taurus; 
how offen had he seen Olympus 
© Scaring smow-clad through its native sky ;" 


how often had he passed on foot by “the groat rivers that move like God's 


4 Bt, Paol was eminently a Aamo desiseriorwm man who, like all the best Jows, 
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eternity ;” bow often bad his barque furrowed the bine waters of the Aigean, 
among those ee 


“ Speinkied 
Lily on Bly, which oferten the set, 
And laugh their pride wien the light wave Bape Greece!” 
Bat all these scenes of glory and loveliness left ne impression npon his 
or have at least left no trace mpon his page! We might pity the law’ 
he thms suffered, and regret the ineffrctualness of a source of consolation 
which would otherwise have been ever at hand, were it not that (6 St. Paal 


yearning for the souls for which Christ died—made up to him for all Inexides, 
Ged wouhl have granted all other consolations had be needed them; but tho 
atepa whieh were ever on the golden streets of the New Jerusalem trod heed- 
Jossly over the volcanic soil of a world treasured up with the storesof fire whieh 
should hereafter reduce it to sshes? Tho goblet which was fall af the new 
wine of the kingdom of heaven had no room in it for the fruit of the vine of 
even those earthly pleasures which are of all others the most innocent, the 
most universal, and the most blest. 

‘Nor must we fail to'see that there was an advantage as well as a disadvan 
tago in this absorption. If St, Paul never alludes to the transcendent beantion: 
of the lands throagh which he travelled, so neither does one word eseape bis 
shout the recurrent annoyances, the perpetual minor discomforts and Fox 
ations of travel. ‘Tho journals of modern wanderers tell us of the 
raing, the glaring honts, the terrible fatigues, the incessant publicity, 
ot inevets, tho blinding storms of dust, the trying changes of season, 
senreity and badness of provisions. But to Pan! all these trivial 
whieh often, nevortholens, more heroism for their patient 
than these mor serious pe ich summon up all our fortitude for thelr 
condunet oF resistance, were as nothing. He felt the tedium and tho miseries 
af travel ws lithe us ho eared for its rowards. All these things tail no bearing 
on his mala purpose ; thoy bolonged to the indifferent things of life. a 

And 90 the Apostles made thei up the valley of the Costras, 

aud beautifal lake Eyerdir, 
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which communicated southwards with Penga and Attaleia, westwards with 
Apamea, northwards with the great towns of Galatia, and eastwards with 
Teonium and the Vilician gates, made it a great commercial emporium for tho 
trade of Asin Minor in wood, oil, skins, goat's hair, and Angola wool. Its 
true position—for it had long been confused with Ak-sher, the ancient Philo- 
melium—was discovered by Mr. Arundell in 18331 Conspicuous among its 
ruins are the rewains of a noble aqnedact, which shows its former importance, 
‘Its coins are chiefly remarkable for the prominence given on the one hand to 
its colonial privileges, and on tho othor to its very ancient worship of the moon 
asa masculine divinity under the title of Min Archaios, This worship had in 
former days been very flourishing, and the temple of Mén had been thronged 
with Hierodali, who lived on its estates and revenues. Strabo tells us that, 
some seventy years before this time, on the death of King Amyntas, to whom 
Pisidia had been assigned by Mark Antony, this temple had been abolished ; 
but though the worship may havo been entirely shorn of its ancient splendour, 
it probably still lingered among the ignorant and aboriginal population. 

But tho message of the Apostles was not in the first instance addressed to 
the native Pisidians, nor to the Greeks, who formed the second stratum of the 
popalation, nor to the Romans, who wore the latest occupants, but primarily to 
the Jews who had come thither with the stream of Latin immigration, which 
secured them equal privileges with the othor inhabitants, Doubtless tho first 
care of the Apostles—and this was the work in which Mark might have been 
specially nsefal—was to ropair to the “ strangers’ rooms” attached to tho 
synagogue, and then to find convenient lodgings in the Jows' quarter, and to 
provile means of securing a sale for the cilicium, by the weaving of which 
Poul honourably lived. ‘The trade only occupied his hands, without interrupt. 
‘ing cither his moditations or his speech, and wo may reasonably suppose that 
nota fow of the converts who loved hina best, were won rather by the teach- 
ing and conversations of the quiet rooms where he sat busily at work, than by 
‘the more tumaltuous and interrupted harangues in the pablic synagogues, 

But the mission of Paul and Barnabas was uot meant for the few alone. 
‘They always made a point of visiting the synagogue on the Sabbath Day, and 
noizing any opportunity that offored itsolf to address the congregation. The 
visit to Antioch in Pisidia is rendered interesting by the seenes whieh led to 
the first sermon of St, Panl of which the record has heon 

‘Tho town possessed but a single synagogue, which mast, therefore, have 
been « largo one, Tho arrangoments were no doubt almost identical with 
those which exist in the present day throughout the Hast, As they entered 
the low, square, nadorned building, differing from Gentile places of worship 
by its total absence of intorior semlpture, they would seo on ono sido the lattice 
work partition, behind which sst a crowd of veiled and silent women. In front 

these would be the reader's desk, and in its immediato neighbourhood, 
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facing the rest of the congregation, thoss chief seats which Rabbis and 
Pharisees wore so eager to secure. ‘Iho Kibleh, or sacred direction towards 
whieh all prayer was offered, was Jerssalem; and on that side would be the 
curtain, behind which was the ark containing tho sacred rolls! Paal, as a 
former Sanhedrist, and Barnabas, as a Lovite, and both of thom as men of 
superior Jewish education, might fairly have claimed to sit in the chairs or 
benches vet apart for the elders. But perhaps they had been told what their 
Lord had said on tho subject, and took their seats among the ordinary wor- 
shippers? 

Esch as be entered covered his head with his Tallith, and the prayers 
began. They wore read by the Sheliach, or “angel of the synagogue,”* who 
stood among tho standing congregation. The language employed was pro- 
bably Greek. Hebrew had Jong been to the Jews a learned langusge, undor- 
stood only by the fow, and in remote plnens, like Antioch of Pixidia, known 
possibly to only one or two. In spite of tho stiff conservatism of a fow 
Rabbis, the Jews as nation had the good sense to seo that it would be uscless 
to utter prayers unless they were “nnderstanded of the poople.”* After the 
prayers followed the First Lesson, or Parashah, and this, owing to tho sanctity 
which the Jews attached to the very sounds and letters of Scripture, was read 
in Hebrew, but was translated or paraphrased verse by verse by the Meterge- 
man, or interpreter. The Chazzdn, or clerk of the synagogue, took tho 
Thorah-roll from the ark, and handed it to the reader. By the side of tho 
reader stood the interproter, unless he performed that function for himself, as 
coald be easily done, wines the Septuagint version was now universally dise 
wominated. After the Parashah, was read the short Haphtaroh, or what wo 
should call the Second Lesson, from the Propbots, tho translation into the 
vernacular being given at tho end of every throo verses, Aftor this followed 
the Mfidrosh, the exposition or sermon. It was not delivered by one set 
minister, bat, a9 at the present day any distinguished stranger who happens 
to be prnsent is asked by way of compliment to read the Thorah, so in thoso 
days the Rovk ha-Kenéveth tight ask any oue to preach who scemed likely to 
do so with profit to the worshippers * 

Accordingly on this occasion when tho Haphtarah and Parashak wero 
ended, the Batlanfm—the “men of loisnre” who managed the affairs of 
tho synagogue, and corresponded to our churchwardens—sent tho Chasen 
to ask tho trangers if they had any word of exhortation to the people, 
Some rumour that they were preachers of a new and remarkable doctrino 
must already havo spread in the little Jewish community, and it was evidently 

ton 

3 Stark axl, rnealian Philo makes frequent allusions to the order and 
esieeresia eb mcpioes seanilp ol io seriod: 
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expected that they would be called upon. Paul instantly accepted the invi- 
fation? Usually a Jewish preacher sat down during the delivery of his 
sermon? as is freely dono by Roman Catholics abroad; but Paul, instead of 
going to the palpit, soems merely to have risen in his placo, and with uplifted 
arm and beckoning finger*—in the attitude of one who, however much he 
may sometimes have been opprestod by nervous hesitancy, is proved by the 
addresses which have been preserved to us, to have been in moments of 
emotion and excitement » bald orator—he spoke to the expectant throng. 
‘The sermon in most instances, as in the case of our Lord's address at 
Nazareth, would naturally take the form of a Midrash on what the congre- 
had just heard in one or other of the two lessons. Such seems to 
been the line taken by St. Pan! in this his first recorded sermon. Tho 
‘occurrence of two words in this brief address, of which one is a most un- 
usual form,* and the other is employed in a most unusual meaning? 
and tho fact that theso two words are found respectively in tho first of 
Denteronomy and the first of Tsainh, combined with the circumstance that 
the historieal part of St. Paul's sermon turns on the subject alluded to in 
‘tho first of these chapters, and the promise of free remission is directly 
by tho other, would mako it extremoly probable that those wore 
thetwo chapters which he had just heard read. ‘His sermon in fnet, or rather 
‘tho heads of it, which can alono be given in tho brief summary of St. Luke,’ 
is exactly the kind of masterly combination and application of these two 
Seriptruo lessons of tho day which we should expect from such a preacher, 
And when turning to the Jowish Lectionary, and bearing in mind its ex- 
treme antiquity, we find that these two very lessons are combined as the 
Pavrashah and Hophtarah of the same Sabbath, we see an almost convincing 
‘proof that those were the two lessons which had been read on that Sabbath 
Day in the synagogue of Antioch more than 1,800 years ago’ Hore again 
we fini another minute and most unsuspected trace of the close faithfulness 
‘of St, Lake's narrativo, as well as an incidental proof that St. Paul spoke 
fn Grock, ‘The latter point, however, hardly needs proof. Greek was at 
that timo the language of the civilised world to an extent far greater than 


{imagine that he showed the feigned reluctance inculeated by the 
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French is tho common language of the Continent. It is quite cortain that 

all the Jews would have understood it; it is very doubtfal whether more 

than a few of them would have understood the Pisidian dialect; it is to the 

Jast degree improbable that Paul knew auything of Pisidian; and that he 

suddenly acquired it by tho gift of tongues, can only bo regarded as an 
fancy due to an erroneous interpretation. 

St. Paul's sermon is not only interesting as a sign of the more or less 
extemporancous tact with which he utilised the scriptural impressions which 
were last and freshest in tho minds of his audience, but far more aa a 
specimen of the facts and arguments which he urged in his first addresses 
to mixed congregations of Jews and Proselytes, The numerous and excla- 
sively Pauline expressions! in which it abounds, show that either notes of it 
must have been preserved by some Antiochene Christian, or that he must 
himeelf have furnished an outline of it to St. Luke. It is further important 
a8 an indication that oven at this early period of his carecr Paul had been led 
by the Spirit of God, if not to the full comprehension, at least to the germ, 
‘of those truths which ho afterwards developed with such magnificent forea 
‘and overwhelming earnestness, ‘Tho doctrino of justification by faith, and of 
the inutility of the works of the law to procure remission of sins, lie clearly 
involved in this brief but striking sermon, which also gives ws some insight 
into Paul's method of applying Scripyure; into his adoption of the current 
chronology of his nation;* and, lastly, into the effects which had been pro- 
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doen upon his mind by the speeches he had heard from St. Peter and from 
St. Stephen, From the latter of these he borrows his nse of what may be 
galled tho historic mothod; from tho former, the remarkable Messianic 
a for the Resurrection which he founds on a passage in the Second 
pant 
Beginning with a courteons address to the Jows and Proselytes, and 
Ddespeaking their earnest attention, he touched first on that providence of God 
jn the history of Israel of which they had just been reminded in the Haphtarab. 
‘He had chosen them, had nurtured them in Egypt, had delivered them from its 
bondage, had carried them like » nursing father in tho wilderness, had driven 
‘out seven nations of Canaan before them, had governed them by judges for 
450 years, and thon for forty years, as tradition said, had granted them for 
their king one whom—with an allusion to his own name and tribe which is 
fnimitably natural—he calls “Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
Benjamin.” Then fusing threo separate passages of scriptural encominm on 
Dayid into ono general quotation (13-22) he annonncos tho central trath which 
it was his mission to preach : that, of David's seed, God had raised up accord- 
ing to His promise One who, as His very name signified, was a Saviour, and to 
whom the great acknowledged prophet, John the Baptist, liad borne direct 
witness. It was true that the ralers of Jorusalem—and on this painful side of 
the subject be dwells but lightly—had, less from deliberate wickedness than 
from igugrance, put Him to death, thereby falfitling the direet prophecies of 
But—and this was the great fact on which he relied to remove the 
terrible offence of the Cross—Gon Hap RaIseD Him PROM THE DEAD (23-31), 
‘This was an historic objective fact, to which, as a fact tosted by their Hving 
senses, many could bear witness, And lest they should hesitate about this 
testimony, ho proceeded to show that it was in accordance with all those pro- 
ies which had been for centuries the most inspiring part of thelr nation’s 
‘The Resurrection to which they testified was the highest fulfilment of 
the Psalm in which God had addressed David as His son. And there were 
two spacial passages which foreshadowed this great truth, One was in Isalah, 
where the Prophet had promised to God's true children the holy, the sure, 
mereies of David; the other was that on which St. Peter had dwelt in his 
at Pentecost—tho confident hope expressed in that Michtam or “Golden 
Pealin"—that God would not leave his soul in hell, or suffor His holy one to 
wo corruption. More must have beon involved in that yearning comviction 
than could possibly affect David himself. He had died, be had seen corrup- 
ton; but He of the sood of David whom God had raised—of Him alowo waa 
it tree that His soul was not left in the unsoon world, and His flesh hod not 
seen corruption. What they had to preach, then, was forgiveness of sins 
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through Him. i Saeed esa eee eet eee 
and in language least likely to came offence, mpon this damgerons 

remission of sins was not to be found; bet there ‘was sik uty Fallot be 
justification, for all who believed in Jesus A quotation from Habakkuk 
formed the striking peroration of a sermon which had been thus weighted with 
awfal truths and startling testimony. It warned them that howover startling 
that testimony might be, yet if they disbolieved it as their fathers bad dis- 


pouring his flood of ight om those “dark speeches upon the harp” which 
had hitherto wanted their true explauation—thus mingling courtesy and warn- 
ing, tho promises of tho past and their fulfilment in the drowning 
tho dark horror which layin the thought of a crucified Messiah in tho dawning 
light of His resurrection—did St. Pasl weave together argument, appeal, and 
testimony to convince them of the new and mighty hope which be proffered, 
and to foreshadow that which was so difficalt for them to accopt—the doing 
away of the old as that which, having received its divine fulfilment, mast now 
bo regarded as ineffectual symbol and obsolete shadow, that in Christall things 
might become new.? 

It was not surprising that a discourse so powerful should produco = deep 
effect. Even the Jows wore profoundly impressed, As they streamed ont of 
the synagogue, Jew and Gentile alike? beged that the same topics might bo 
dwelt on in the disconrse of tho next Sabbath ;* and after the entire breaking 
up of the congregation, many both of the Jews and of the Prosolytes of the 
Gate followed Paul and Barnabas for the purpose of further inquiry and eon- 
Yorention. Both at that timo and during the week the Apostles did all they 
could to widen tho knowledge of these inquirers, and to confirm their nascent 
faith Meanwhile the tidings of the great sermon spread through the city. 


* Acts xiii. 41, ba Sa cal ils to “among the heather: "in the 
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‘On tho following Sabbath a vast crowd, of all ranks, nationalities, and classes, 

the doors of the synagogue. Immediately the hanghty exelusiveness 
of the Jews took the alarm. They were jealous that a single address of this 
dubious stranger, with his suspicious innovations, should havo produced a 
greater effect than their years of proselytism. ‘They were indignant that one 
who seemed to have suddenly dropped down among them from the snows of 
Taras with an astonishing gospel should, at a touch, thrill every heart with 
the electric sympathy of love, and achieve more by ono message of free salva. 
tion than thoy had achieved in a century by raising a prickly hedge around the 
exclusive sanctity of their Law, Pani—again the chief speaker—no longer 
met with attentive and eager listeners; he was interrupted again and again by 
flat contradiction and injurious taunts.! At last both the Apostles saw that 
the timo was come to put an end to the scene, and to cease a form of ministra- 
tion whieh only led to exeited recriminations. Summoning up all their courage 
—and fow acts are more courageous than the unflinching announcement of a 
‘most distasteful intention to an infuriated andience—they exclaimed that now 
they had done their duty, and discharged their conseionces towards thelr own 
countrymen. They had made to them the offer of eternal life, and that offor 
Tad boon disdainfully repudiated? “Lo! you may be astonished and indig- 
nant, but now we turn to the Gentiles. In doing so wo do but fulfil the 
prophecy of Isaiah, who said of our Lord that Ho was ordained for a Light of 
the Gentiles, and for salvation to the ends of the earth.” 

Gladly and gratefully did the Gentiles weleome the mission which now 
to them exclusively made free offer of all, and more than all, the blessings 
of Julaiem without its burdens. All who, by the grace of God, decided to 
range themselves in the ranks of those who desired eternal life* accepted tho 
faith, Moro and moro widely* the word of tho Lord bogau to spread. But 
the Jews were too powerfal to bo easily defeated, ‘They counted among 
their proselytes a lange numbor of women, of whom some were af high 
rank Their commercial ability had also secured them friends among 
tho leading people of tho city, who wore the municipal Roman authorities. 
‘Tolerant of every legalised religion, tho Romans had a profound distaste 
for religious embroilments, and 80 long as the Jews behaved peaceably, woro 
guite willing to afford them protection, Knowing that all had gone smoothly 
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these new-comers had appeared, they were readily indeed to look on 
them with dislike, especially since they were viewed with disfavour by the 
ladies of their families, They joined in the clamour against the Apostles, 
and succeeded in getting them banished out of their boundaries, The Apostles 
shook off their feet the deep dust of the parched roads in testimony against 
them? and passed on to Ieonium, where they would be under a different 
jurisdiction? But the departure did not destroy the infant Church which 
they had founded. It might havo been expected that they would leave 
gloom and despondency among their discouraged converts; but it was not 
so. They loft behind them the joy of a new hope, the inspiration of a now 
faith, the outpouring of tho Holy Spirit in the hearts of those who had 
learnt of the heavenly promise, 


CHAPTER XXI 
THE CLOSE OF THE JOURNEY. 
“asvores yp Aendares ds wal 'Apiororédns paprupe—Scntot, in H, fy, 88, 


“Wiuxw they persecute you in this city, flee ye to another,” our Lord had 
said to His twolvo Apostles when He sent them forth as lambs among 
wolren,! Expelled from Antioch, the Apostles obeyed this injunetion. ‘They 
might have crossed tho Paroreian range to Philomelium, and so have mady 
thoir way westwards to Synnada and tho Phrygian cities, or eastwards to 
Lacdiewa, What circumstances determined their course we cannot tell, but 
they kept to the south of the Paroreis, and, following n well-traverned road, 
mado their way to tho pleasant city of Iconium, Fora distance of about sixty 
miles the road runs south-westwards over blenk plains, scoured by wild assos 
and grazed by countless herds of sheep, until it reaches the green oasis on 
which winnie the eity of Tconium.* It is the city a0 famous through the 
Middlo Ages, under the name of Konieh, as the capital of the Sultans of Roum, 
and the sceno of the romantic siege by Godfrey of Bouillon. Here, on the 
edge of an interminable stoppe, and nearly encircled by snow-clad hills, 

had entered the district of Lycaonis, and found themselves in the capital city 
of un independent tetrarehy. ‘The diversity of political goveraments whieh at 
thin time prevailed in Asin Minor was so far an advantage to the Apostles, 


iatae eee ok sin plenceepees en Genial furisliction of the Propractor of 
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that it rendered them more ablo to escapo from one jurisdiction to another. 
Their ejection from Antioch must have received the sanction of the colonial 
authorities, who were under the Propraetor of Galatia; but at Ieonfum they 
were beyond the Propractor’s province, in a district which, in the reign of 
Augustas, belonged to the robber-chief Amyntas, and was still an indopoudent 
tetrarehy of fourteen towns! 

‘Doubtless, as at Antioch, their first care would be to secure a lodging among 
thoir fellow-countrymon, and the means of earning their daily subsistence. On, 
tho Sabbath they entered as usnal the one synagogue which sufficed the Jewish 

ion, Invitations to speak wero ut first never wanting, and they preached 

with a fervour which won many converts both among Jews and proselytes, 
‘The Batlanim, indeod, and the Ruler of the Synagogue. appear to have been 
against thom, bat at first their opposition was in some way obviated? Somo 
of the Jows, however, stirred up the minds of the Gentiles against them? 
Over the Proselytes of the Gate the Apostles would be likely to gain a strong 
influence, It would not be easy to shake their interest in such teaching, or their 
gratitude to those who were sacrificing all that made lifo dear to their desire 
toprociain it. But when Jewish indignation was kindled, when the synagogue 
became the weekly scene of furious contentions, it would be easy enough to 
persmade tho Gentile inhabitants of the city that thes emissaries, who had 
already been ejected from Antioch, were dangerous incendiaries, who every- 
where disturbed tho peaco of citivs. In spite, however, of these gathering 
storms the Apostles held their ground, aud their courage was supported by the 
ing which was attendiug their labour. So long as they wero able 
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mission by signs and wonders, they felt that it was not the time to yield to 
opposition. Their stay, therefore, was prolonged, and the whole population of 
the city was split into two factions—tbe one consisting of their enemies, the 
other of their supporters. At leagth the spirit of faction grow so hot that the 
leaders of the hostile party of Jews and Gentiles made a plot to murder 
the Apostles! Of this they got timely notice, and ones mare took flight. 
Leaving the tetrarchy of Iconium, they still pursued the great main road, and. 
yale their way some forty miles into the district of Antiochus IV., King of 
Commaene, and to the little town of Lystra in Lycaonia. 

‘Tho sito of Lystra has never bocn mado out with perfect cortainty, bat 
thore is good reason to believe that it was at a place now known as Bin Bir 
Kiliseeh, or the Thousaud and One Churehes—once the see of a bishop, and 
crowded with the ruins of sacred buildings. It lies in the northern hollows of 
the hnge isolated mass of an extinct voleano, “ rising like a giant from a plain 
level ns the sen,”* It is called the Kara Dagh, or Black Mountain, and is 
still tho haunt of dangerous robbers. 

Both at Lystra and in the neighbouring hamlets the Apostles seem to 
have preached with success, and to have stayed for some little time. On one 
oeeasion Paul noticed among his auditors a man who had been a cripple from 
his birth. His evident eazerness* marked him out to the quick insight of the 
Apestlo as one on whom a work of power could be wrought, It is evident on 
the face of the narrative that it was not every eripplo or every sufferor that 
Paul would have attempted to heal; it was only such as, #0 to speak, met 
half-way the exertion of spiritual power by their own ardent faith. 
his eyes on hi, Paul raisod his voice to its full compass, and cried —“ Riso 
om thy feet upright.” ‘Thrilled with a divine power, the man sprang up; he 
began to walk. ‘Tho crowd who wero present at the preachings, which seem 
‘on this oceasion to have been in the open air, wero witnesses of the miraclo, 
and reverting in their excitement, perhaps from a sense of awe, to their rude 
native Lycaonian dialect‘—just as a Welsh crowd, after being excited to an 
overpowering degree by the Enyglish discourse of somo great Methodist, might 
‘express its emotions in Wolah—they eried ; ‘The gods have come down to us 
in tho likeness of men. The tall and venerable one is Zens; the other, the 
younger aud shorter one, who speaks so powerfully, is Hermes’> Ignorank 
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of tho native dialect, the Apostles did not know what the crowd were saying,* 
and withdrew to their lodging. But meanwhile the startling ramour had 
spread, Lycaonia was a remote region where still lingered the simple faith 
in tho old mythologies? Not only were there points of resemblance in Central 
Asis between thoir own legends and the beliefs of the Jows,? but this region was 
rendered famous as the scene of more than one legendary Epiphany. of whieh 
the most celebrated—recorded in the beautiful tale of Philemon and Baucis‘— 
‘was said to have occurred in this very neighbourhood. Unsophisticated by tho 
prevalent disbelief, giving ready credence to all tales of marvel, and showing 
intense respect for any who seemed invested with special sveredness,’ the 
Lycaonians eagerly aceopted tho suggestion that they were ance more favoured 
‘by a visit from the old gods, to whom in a faithloss age they had still been 

And this being #0, they at least would not be guilty either of the 
impious scepticism which had ended in the transformation into a wolf of thoir 
eponymous prince Lycaon, or of tho inhospitable carelessness whieh for all 
‘except one aged couple had forfeited what might have been a source of 
boundlcas blessings. Before tho gute of the town was a Temple of Zeus, their 
guardian deity. ‘Tho Priest of Zeus roso to the occasion. While tho Apostles 
remained in entire ignorance of his proceedings he had procured bulls an? 
garlands, and now, accompaniod by festive crowds, camo to the gates to do 
them swcrifice* Paul and Barnabas were the list to bear that they wore 
about to be the centres of an idolatrous worship, bat when thoy did hear it 
they, with their sensitive conceptions of the awful majosty of tho one true 
God, were horror-stricken to an extent which a Gentile could hardly hare 
understood? Rending their garments, they sprang out with loud cries among 
tho multitude, expostulating with them, imploring thom to believe that they 
wore but ordinary mortals like themselves, and that it was tle very object of 
their mission to turn thom from theso empty idolatries to the ono living and 
true God, who made the heaven, and the earth, and the sea, and all that in 
them is, And so, as they gradually gained more of the ear of the multitude, 
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; and even in those days He had not left Himself without 
the mercies which He then sent, as He sends them now, “by 
from heaven rains and fruitful seasons, by filling our hearts with 

food and gladness.” 
strong yet kindly and sympathetic protest utterod by the 
frank superstition of these simple Lyeaoniaus. It was 
urgenéy of the moment, to preach Christ to them, the sole 
object being to divert them from an idolatrous sacrifico, and to show the futile 
character of the polytheism of which such sacrifices formed a part. Paul, 
who vas evidently the chiof speaker, does this with that inspired tact which 


garlands and festive pomp which accompanied the bulls on which the 

would afterwards have made their common banquet. Nor do I think it 
impomsible that tho words may be an echo of lyric songs® sung as the pro- 
cession made iis way to the gates, To uso thom ina truer and loftier eon- 
nexion woald be in exact accord with the happy power of seizing an argument 
which St. Paul showed when be turned into the text of his sermon at Athens 
tho vague inscription to the Unknown God. 

But the Lystrenians did not like to be banlked of their holiday and of 
their banquet; and those who had been most prominent in proclaiming the 
now opiphany of Zous and Hermes were probably not » little ashamed, 
M. Renan is right in the remark that.the ancient heathen had no 
of a miracle as the evidence of # doctrine, If, then, the Apostles could work 
a miracle, and yot indisputably disclaim all notion of being gods in disgnise, 
what wore they, and what became of their miracle? The Lycaonians, in the 
sulky revulsion of their feclings, and with « somewhat uneasy senses that they 
lind put themselves into a ridiculons position, wire inclined to avengo thoir 
‘error on those who had imocently caused it. They were o faithless and 
fickle reo, linble, beyond the common wont. of mobs, to sudden gusts of feeling 
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and fmpulset Tn their disappointment they would be inclined to assume 
that ff these two mysterious strangers were not goils they were despicable 
Sows; and if their mirncle was not a sign of their divinity, it belonged to the 
muulefic arts of which they may well have beard from Roman visitors. And 
on the arrival of the Jews of Antioch and Iconium at Lystra, with the express 
purpose af buzzing their envenomed slanders into the ears of theso country 
people, the mob wore only too ripe fora tumalt, They stoned Paul and, when 
they thought he was dead, dragged him outside their city gates, leaving him, 
perlupe, in front of the very Temple of Jupiter to which they had becn about 
to conduct him as an incarnation of their patron deity. But Paul was not 
dead. This had not been a Jewish stoning, conducted with fatal deliberate 
ness, but a sudden riot, in which the mode of attack may have been due to 
accident, Paul, liable at ail times to the swoons which accompany nervous 
organisations, had been stannod, but not killed; and while the disciples stood 
iman aganised group around what they thought to be hia corpse, he recovered 
his consciousness, and raised himself from the ground. The mob meanwhile 
had dispersed; and perhaps in disguise, or under cover of evening—for all 
these details were as nothing to Paul, aud are not preserved by his biographer 
—he re-entered the little eity. 

Was it in tho house of Eunico and Lois that he found the sweet repose 
and tender ministrations which he would need moro than ever after an 
experience so frightful? If Lystra was thus the scene of one of hia intenseat 
sufferings, and cue which, lightly as it is dwelt upon, probably left on his 
already enfeebled constitution its lifelong teaces, it also brought him, by the 
merciful providence of God, its own immense compensation, For it was at 
Lyatra that he converted the son of Eunice, then perhaps a boy of fifteon,? for 
whom he conceived that Jeep affection which breathes through every line of 
tho Epistles addressud to hit. ‘This was tho Timothons who ho chose as the 
companion of his future journeys, whom he sent on his most confidential 
messages, to whom he entrusted the oversight of his most important churehes, 
whom he summoned as the consolation of his last imprisonment, whom ho 
always ‘astho son in the faith who was nearest aud dearest to his 
heart, Lake had been with St, Panl in this his first journey, ho would 
probably have meutioned a circumstance which the Apostle doubtless regarded 
as one of God's bess blossings, and as one which would help to obliterate in a 
fooling of thankfuluess even the bitter memories of Lyxtra? But wo who, 
from seatiorod allusions, can see that it was here and now that St. Paul tirat 
met with the gontlost and dearest of all his converts, may dwell with ploaxure 
on the thought that Limothens stood weeping in that group of disciples who 
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surronnded the bleoding missionary, whose hearts glowed with amazement 
and thankfulness whon they ¢aw him recover, who perhaps helped to convey 
him secretly to his mother’s house, and there, it may be, not only bound his 
wounds, but also read to him im the dark and suffering hours some of the 
precious words of those Scriptures in which from a child he had been trained. 
But after so severe a warning it was searcely safe to linger even for & 
single day in a town where they had suffered such brutal violeneo. Even if 
the passion of the mob had exhausted itself, the malignity of the Jews was 
not so likely to be appeased. Onee more the only safety seemed to be im 
flight; once moro they took rofugo in another provineo, From Lystea im 
Lycaonia they started, under the grey shades of morning, while the city was 
yet asleep, for the town of Derbo,! which was twenty miles distant, in the 
district of Tsaurica, It is grioveus to think of ome who had beon so cruel 
treated forced to make hia way for twenty miles with his life in his hand, and 
still all battered and bleeding from the horrible attack of the day before. 
But if tho dark and rocky summit of Kara Dagh, the white distant snows of 
Mount Avgaeus? and the silver expanse of the White Lake had little power 
to delight his wearied eyes, or calm his ngitated spirit, we may be sure that 
Ho was with him whom onco ho had persecuted, but for whose sake he was 
now realy to suffer all; and that from hour to hour, as he tolled feebly anil 
wearily along from the crnel and fickle city, “God's conaolations increased 
upon his goal with the gentleness of a sea that caresses the shore it covers.” 
At Dorbe they were suffered to rest unmolested, It may be that tho 
Jews wore ignorant that Paul was yet alive, ‘That seeret, pregnant with 
danger to the safety of the Apostle, would be profoundly kept by the little 
hand of Lystrenian disciples. At any rate, to Derbo the Jews did not follow 
him with their interminable hate, Tho name of Derbe is omitted from the 
mention of places where he reminds Timothy that ho had suffered afflictions 
and persecutions. His work seems to hare been happy and sucoessfal, 
i conversion of those disciplos whom he ever regarded as 
“his hope and joy and crown of rejoicing.” Hero, too, he gained obo HON 
friend in Gaius of Dorbe, who afterwards accompanied hin on his last visit to 
Jorusalem.* 
And now that they were #0 near to Cybistra (the modern Erogli), throngh 
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would have brought them to the Cilician gates, and so 
to Antioch, it might have been assumed that this would have 
routiof their return. Why did they not take it? ‘There may be 
in the ingonious snggostion of Mr, Lowin,! * that the rond—ns is some- 
times till the ease—had been rendered impassable by tho waters of Ak Ghieul, 
ewollen by the melting of the winter snows, and that the way through tho 
‘mountains was too uncertain and insecure”? But they may have had no 
other reason than their sense of what was needed by the infant Churches . 
‘which they had founded. Accordingly they went lack, over the wild and 
dusty plain, the twenty miles from Derbe to Lystra, tho forty miles from 
to Tconium, tho sixty miles from Iconium to Antioch, It may well 
‘be supposed that It nooded no slight heroism to face ones more the dangers 
that might befall them. But they had learnt the meaning of their Lord's 
per “Ho who is near Me is near tho fire.” Precantions af secrecy they 
doubtless took, and choorfully faced the degrading nocessity af guarded 
movements, and of entering cities, perhaps in diszuise, perhaps only at late 
uigh(fall and early dawn. ‘Tho Chiristians had early to learn those secret 
trysts and midnight gatherings and private watchwords by which alone thoy 
could elnde the fury of their enemies, Bat the Apostles accomplished their 
They made their way back in safety, everywhere confirming tho 
disciples, exhorting them to constancy, preparing them for the certainty and 
them of the blessing of the tribulations through which wo must 
enter the kingdom of God? And as somo organisation was nocossary to 
‘secure the guidance and unity of these little bodies of converte, they held 
solomn meetings, at which, with prayer and fasting, they appointed elders,* 
before they bestowed on them a last blessing and farewell. In this manner 
they passed throngh Lycaonia, Iconinm, and Pisidia, and so into Pamphylins 
‘nnd since on their first journey they had been unable to proach in Perga, they 
did so now. Possibly they foand no ship ready to sail down the Cestrus to 
bes destination, They therefore made their way sixteen miles overland to 
seaport of Attalcia, at the mouth of the Katarrhaktes, which at 
Take fone its way to the soa over a range of cliffs in Soods of foaming 
waterfall; and from thenco—for they nover seem to hare lingered among the 
fleeting and mongrel populations of these scaport towns—they took ship to 
Beleucia, saw once more the steep cone of Mount Casius, climbed the slopes af 
and made their way under the pleasant shade of ilex, and myrtlo, 
and arbutus, on the banks of the Orontes, until once more they crossed tho 
wollknown bridge, and saw the grin head of Charon staring over the streat 
Singin, in which weighbonrbood the little Christian community were prepared 
to welcome them with keen interest and unbounded love, 
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But brief as was the period occupied, the consequences were immense. 
For thongh Pan! returned from this journey a shattered man—thongh twenty 
‘yoars afterwards, through a vista of severe afffictions, he still looks back, as 
Tongh they had happened bnt yesterday, to the “persecutions, afflictions, 
which came upon him at Antioch, at Iconium, at Lystra; what persecutions 
ho endured, end yot from all the Lord delivered him"*—though the journey- 
ngs and violence, and inecasant menace to life, which has tried even men 
_ of sneh iron nerves as Oliver Cromwell, had rendered him more liable than 
ever to fits of acute suffering and intenso depression yet, in spito of all, he 
retarned with tho mission-hanger in his heart; with the determination 
more strongly fortaed than ever to preach the word, and be instant in season 
and out of season ; with tho fixed conviction that the work and destiny in life 
‘to which God had specially callod him was to be tho Apostle of the heathen? 
‘That conviction had been brought unalterably home to his soul by the 
experience of every town at which thoy had preached. Up to a certain point, 
‘and that point not very far within tho threshold of his subject, the Jews were 
‘willing to give him a hearing; but when they began to peresive that the 
Gospel was universal—that it preached a God to whom a son of Abraham 
was no whit dearer than any one in any nation who foared Him and loved 
—that it gave, in fact, to the title of “son of Abraham” a 
significance so purely metaphorical as to ignore all special privilege of blood— 
their anger burnt like fame. It was the scorn and indignation of the elder 
Hrothor ngainst the returning prodigal, and his refusal to enjoy privileges 
which henceforth ho must share with others.‘ The decp-seated pride of the 
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Jews rox in arms. Who were these obscure innovators who dared to run 
counter to the cherished hopes and traditional glories of well-nigh twenty 
centuries? Who were these daring heretics, who, in the namo of a faith 
whieh all the Rabbis had rejected, were thus proclaiming to the Gentiles the 
abandonment of all exelusive claim to every promise aud overy privilege which 
generations of their fathers had held most dear? 

But this was not all. To abandon privileges was unpatriotic enough; but 
what trae Jew, what observer of the Halachak, could estimate the atrocity of 
apostatising from principles? Had not Jews dono enough, by freely ad-* 
mitting into their synagogues the Proselytes of the Gato? Did they not 
even offer to regard as 3 son of Israel every Gentile who would accept the 
corenant rite of circumcision, and promise full allegiance to the Writien and 
Oral Law? But tho now teachers, especially Panl, seemed to uso language 
which, pressed to its logical conclusion, could only be interpreted as an 
utterly slighting estimate of tho old traditions, nay, even of the sacred rite of 
circumcision, It is true, porhaps, that they had never openly recommended 
the suppression of this rite; but it was clear that it occapied a subordinate 

in their minds, and that they were disinclined to make between their 
Jewish and Gentile converts tho immensity of difference which separated a 
Provelyte of Righteousness from a Proselyte of the Gate, 

It is very possible that it was only the events of this journey which finally 
matured the views of St. Paul on this important subject. The ordinary laws 
of nature bad not been reversed in his case, and as ho grew in grace and in the 
knowlodge of our Lord Jeans Christ, so his own Epistles! though each has 
its own divine purposo, undoubtedly display the kind of difference in his way 
of developing the truth which we should ordinarily attribute to growth of 
mind. And it is obsoryablo that St. Paul, when taunted by his opponents 
with having once been a preachor of cirenmeision, does not meet the taunt by 
a donial, but morely by saying that at any rate his persecutions ate a sign that 
now that time ia over. In fact, ho simply thrusts aside tho allusion to the past 
Uy Janguage which should render impossible any doubts as to his sontimonts in 
the present, In tho sano way, in an earlier part of his Epistle,? he anticipates 
the chargo of being a time-server—a charge which he knew to be false in 
spirit, while yet the maliguity of slander might find some justification of it in 
his broad indifforenco to trifles—not by any attempt to explain his former Iino » 
of action, but by an outburst of strong denunciation which none could mistake 
for mon-pleasing or over-persuasivencss. Indeed, in the second chapter of 
the Galatians, St, Paul seoms distinctly to imply two things, ‘Tho one is that 
it was the treacherous espionage of false brethren that first made him regard 
tho question as one of capital importance; the other that his views on 
tho subject were at that time so far from being final, that it was with a 
certain amoant of miegiving as to tho practical decision that he went up to the 
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consultation at Jernsalem. It was tho result of this interviow—the discovery 
that James and Kephns had neth'ng to contribute to any further solution of 
the subject—which first made him determined to resist to the utmost the 
imposition of the yoko on Gentiles, and to follow tho lino which he had 
generally taken. But he had learnt from this journey that nothing but the 
wisdom of God annihilating human foolishness, nothing but the gracious 
Spirit of God breaking tho iron sinow in the nock of carnal obstinacy, could 
Tead the Jews to accept the traths he preached. Paul saw that the husband~ 
men in charge of the vineyard would never be brought to confess that they 
had slain the Heir as they had slain well-nigh all who went before Him, 
Though He bad como first to His own possessions, His own people refused to 
receive Him? Taracl after the flesh would not condescend from their haughty 
self-eutisfaction to accept the free gift of eternal life. 

And, therefore, he was now more than ever convinced that his work would 
Tie mainly among the Gentiles. It may be that the fury and contempt of the 
Jews kindled in him too dangerously for the natural man—kindled in him in 
spite of all tonder yearnings and relentings—too strong an indignation, too 

a resentment, It may bo that he felt how mich more adapted others 
were than himself to deal with these ; others whoso affinities with them were 
stronger, whose insight into the inevitable fature was leas clear. The Gentiles 
‘wore cvidently prepared to receive the Gospel. For theso othor sheep of God 
evidently the fulness of time had come. ‘To those among them who wero 
disposed for eternal life the doctrine of a froo salvation through the Son of God 
was infinitely acceptable. Not a few of them had found in the Jewish 
teaching at least an approach to cass.2 But the acceptance of Judaism could 

be accomplished at tho cost of a heavy sacrifice, Even to become a 
 Prosolyto of the Gato” subjected a man to much that was distasteful; but 
to hecome & Proselyte of the Gate was nothing, It waa reprosented by all tho 
stornor bigots of Judaism ns a stop 80 insignificaut as to be nearly worthless. 
And yot how could any man stoop to that which coald alone make him 
8 Proselyte of Righteousness, and by elevating him to this rank, place on him 
‘A load of observances which were dead both in tho spirit and in the lotter, 
and which yot would most effuctually make his life a burden, and 
him—not morally, bat externally—from all which he had loved and valued 
most P? ‘The sacrifices which an African coavert has to m ke by abandoning 
polygamy—which a Brahmin has to mako by sacrificing casto—are but a small 
measure of what a Gentile had to suffer if ho made himself a Jew. How 
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eagorly then would such an inquirer embrace a faith which, whilo it affered 
him a purer morality, and a richor hope for tho faturo, and a strength 
for the present, and a moro absolute remission for the past, offered him these 
priceless boons unaccompanied by the degradation of circumcision and tho 
hourly worry of distinctions between meats! Stoicism might confront him 
with the harren inefficiency of “the eategorical imperative; ” the Gospel 
offered him, us a forco which noeded no supplement, the Spirit of the living 
Christ. Yos, St. Paul felt that the Gentiles could not refuse the proffered 
salvation, He himself might only live to seo the green blade, or at best to 
gather a fow weak cars, but heroafter he was confident that the full harvest 
would be reaped. Henceforth he knew himself to be essentially the Apostle 
of the Gentiles, and to that high calling he was glad to sscrifice his life, 


CHAPTER XXIL. 


‘THR CONSULTATION AT JERUSALEM. 
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1 Con. ix. 19. 
Tax first step of Paul and Barnabas on their arrival at Antioch had been to 
summon a meeting of the Chureh, and give a report of their mission and ita 
muceons, dwelling specially on tho proof which it afforded that God had now: 
opined to the Gentiles “a door of faith." God Himself had, by His direct 
blessing, shown that the dauntless experiment of a mission to the heathen was 
in acvordonce with His will, 

For somo time the two Apostles continned to rest from their toils and 
perils amid tho peaceful tministrations of the new metropotis of Christiantiy, 
But it fe not intended that unbroken peaco should ever in this world continno 
for long to be the lot of man, Tho Church soon began to bo troubled by a 
controversy which was not only of pressing importance, but which seemed. 
likely to endanger the ontire destiny of the Christian faith. 

Jovish and Gentile converts were living side by side at Antioch, waiving 
the differonces of viow and habit which sprang from their previous training, 
and anited heart and soul in tho bonds of a common love for their common 
Lord. Had they entored into doubtful disputations,' they would soon have 
foam themselves fa00 to fsco with problems which it was difficult to solve; 
but they preferred to dwell only on those infinite and spiritual privileges of 
which regarded themselves as equal sharers, 

Into this bright fraternal community eame the stealthy sidelong intrusion 
of certain personages from Judea, who, for a time, profoundly disturbed the 
peace of the Church. eel emancipated from their Pharisaism 
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=Jorws still in bondage to their narrowest preconceptions—brethren to whom 
the sacred name of brethren could barely be conceded'—they insinuated 
themselves into the Church in the petty spirit of jealousy and espionage, not 
with any high aims, but with the object of betraying the citadel of liberty, 
and redueing the free Christians of Antioch to their own bondage, St, Luke, 
true to his conciliatory purpose, merely speaks of them as “certain from 
Judew;” bat St, Punl, in the heat of indignant controversy, and writing 
under a more intense impression of their mischievous influence, vehemently 
calls thom “the false brethron secrotly introdueed.”* But thongh, through- 
out their allusions to this most memorable episode in the history of early 
Christianity, the Apostle and the Evangelist are writing from difforont points 
‘of view, they aro in complete accordance as regards the main facts, The 
combination of the details which they separately furnish enables us to re- 
produce the most important circumstances of a contest which decided for 
ever the future of the Gentile Chureh.t 

Theso brethren in namo, but aliens in heart, camo with a hard, plausible, 
ready-made doyma—one of those shibboleths in which formalists delight, and 
which usually involve the death-blow of spiritual religion, It demanded 
obeilience to the Law of Moscs, especially the immediate accoptanco of cir 
cumeision® as its most typical rite; and it denied the possibility of salvation 
on nny other terms, It is possible that hitherto St. Paul may have regarded 
clreumeision as a rale for Jews, and a charitable concession ou the part of 
Gentiles. On these aspects of the question he was waiting for the light of 
God, which came to him in the rapid course of cireumstances, as it came to 
the whole world in tho fall of Jerusslem, But even among the Jews of the 
Any, the more sensible and the more enlightened had seen that for a pious 
Gentile a more external mutilation could not possibly be essential, Ananina, 
who had tho honour of convorting the royal family of Adiabene, had distinctly 
wilvised Tnates that it was not desirable to risk hia crown by external com 
plianes to a needless rite’ It was only when men like Eleazar—fieree and 
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not good, and ordinances whereby they could not live,"* was this yoke—pow 
that it had boen abolished, now that it had become partly impossible and mostly 
meaningless—to be disastrously imposed on necks for which iis only effect 
‘would be to madden or to gall?? Was a Titus, young, and manly, and free, 
‘and pure, with the love of Christ burning like a fire on the altar of his soul, 
to be held at arm’s length by some unregenerate Pharisee, who while he wore 
broad tephillin, and teiteith with exactly the right number of threads and 
knots, was yet an utter stranger to tho love of Christ, and ignorant as a child 
of His free salvation ? Were Christians, who were all brethren, all « chosen 
generation and a royal priesthood, to be treated by Jews, who had no merit 
beyond the very dubions merit of being Jows, as though they were unclean 
creatures with whom it was not even fit to eat? The Jews freely indulged in 
language of contemptuous superiority towards the proselytes, but was such 
to be for ono moment tolerated in the brotherhood of Christ ?? 

Is is easy to understand in what « fame of fire Panl must often have stood 
‘up to urge these questions during the passionate debates which immediately 
arose Itmay bo imaginod with what eager interost the Gentile lytes 
would await the result of a controversy which was to decide whether it was 
enough that they should bring forth the fruits of the Spirit—love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gontleness, goodness, faith, moekness, temperanco—or whethor 
they must also stick up mezusdth on their houses, and submit to a eoncision, 
‘and abstain from tho free purchases of tho market, and not touch porfectly 
harmless kinds of food, and petrify one day out of every soven with s rigidity 
of small and conventionalised observances. ‘To ws it may stem amazing that 
‘the utterances of tho prophets were not sufficient to show that the esence of 
religion is faith, not outward service; and that so far from roquiring potty 
accuracies of posture, and dress, and food, what the Lord requires of ws is that 
we should do justice, and love merey, and walk humbly with our God.’ But 
the Judaisers had tradition, authority, and the Pentateuch on their side, and 
tho paralysis of custom rendered many Jewish converts incapable of resisting 
condlnsions which yet thoy felt to bo false. So far as thoy were true Christians 
at all, they could not but feel that the ond of the commandmont was love ont 
‘of © good heart ands pure conscience, and faith unfeigned; but when their 
opponents flourished in their facos the Thorah-rolls, and asked them whether 
they dared to despiso tho. immomorial sanctitios of Sinai, or diminish the 
obligation of lawa uttered by Moses amid its burning glow, the ordinary Jew 
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and the ordinary Gentile were perplexed. On these points the words of Jesus 
hed been bot a beam in the darkness, certain indeed to grow, but as yet only 
ising suiid deep midnight. They did not yet understand that Christ's falfil- 
ment of the Law was its abrogation, and that to maintain the type in the 
presence of the antitype was to bold up supertfucns candles to the san. From 
‘tide imminent peril of absorption in exclusive ritual one man saved the Church, 
end that man was Paul. With all tho force of his argament, with all the 
his authority, he affirmed and insisted that the Gentile converts 

remain in the free conditions under which they had first sccepted tho 


there sppeared likely to be no end to the dispute? it beeame 
necessary to refer it to the decision of the Church at Jerasalem, and especially 
thowe Apostles who bad lived with the living Jesus, It is far from im- 
that this ves was urged—nay, demanded—by the Judaisers them- 

ves? 
looked with alarm Payllisowl on what they regarded as anti-Judale innova- 
ions. There may even have been a certain insolence (which accounts for the 
almost irritable language of St. Paul long afterwards) in their manner of 
ig their immensely superior authority of living witnesses of tho life of 
demas ike James and Kepbas. They doubtless ropresented the depntation to 
Jerusalem asa necessary act of submission, a going ap of Panl and Barnabas 
to be judged by the Jerusalem synod. At this period Paul would not openly 
repudiate the panded superiority of the Twelve Apostles. When he says to 
tho Galatians that "he consulted them about the Gospel he was preaching, lost 
ho might be, or had been, ranning to no purpose,” he shows that at this period 
ho had not arrived at the quite unshaken conviction, which made him subso- 
quently «ay that “whether he or an angel from heaven preached any othor 
gospel, lot him bo ansthema.”* In point of fact it was at this interview that 
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‘ho loarnt that his own insight and authority were fully equal to those of the 
Apostles who were in Christ before him ; that they had nothing to tell him and 
nothing to add to him; that, on the contrary, there were spheres of work which 
belonged rather to him than to them, and in which they stood to him in the 
position of learners ;' that Jesus had fulfilled His own promise that it was 
better for His children that He should go away, because His communion with 
them by tho gift of His Holy Spirit was closer and moro absolate than by His 
actual presence, But even now Paul must have chafed to submit tho decision 
of traths which be felt to be true to any hunan authority. But for ono cir- 
eumstauce ho must have folt like an able Roman Catholic bishop—a Stross- 
meyer or a Dapanloup—who has to await a decision respecting tenets which he 
deems irrefragable, from a Pope in all respects his inferior in ability and in 
enlightenment. ‘That circumstance was the inward voice, the spiritual intima 
tion which revealed to him that this courso was wiso and necessary, St. Luke, 
of course, tells the external sido of the ovent, which was that Paul went by 
desire of the Church of Antioch ; but St. Pan} himself, omitting this as 
irrelevant to his purpose, or regarding it as an expression of the will of 
‘Heaven, tells his converts that he went up “by revelation.” From Paul also 
‘wo learn the interosting circumstance that among those who accompanied him- 
self and Barnabas was Titus, perhaps a Cretan Gentile whom he had converted 
at Cyprus during his first journey? Paul took him asa Gentile reprosentative 
of lis own converts, a living pledge and witness that uncircumcised Greeks, 
seeing that they were equal partakers of the gift of the Holy Ghost, wore uot 
to be treatod as dogs and outcasts. Tho declarod approval of God was not to 
be set aside for the fantastic demands of man, and the supercilious tolerance 

fingnised contempt of Jews for proselytes was at once a crime and an 
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Alike the commencement and tho course of their overland journey wera 
cheered by open sympathy with their views, From Antioch they were 
honourably escorted on their way; and as they passed through Lee 
‘Tyre, Sidon, and Samaria, narrating to the Churches the conversion of the 
Gentiles, they—like Luther on his way to the Diet of Worms—wore en- 
couraged by unanimous expressions of approval and joy. On arriving at 
Jerusalem they were received by the Apostles and elders, and narrated to 
thom tho story of their preaching and its results, together with tho inovit. 
able question to which it had given riso, It was on this occasion appa- 
rently that some of the Christian Pharisees at onee got up, and broadly 
insisted on the moral necessity of Mosaism and circumcision, implying, 
therefore, # direct censure of tho principles on which Pan! and Barnabas 
had conducted their mission! “The question thus stated by the 
parties was far too grave to be decided by any immediate voto; tho deli- 
berato judgment of tho Church on 80 momentous a problem could only be 
pronounced at a subsequent meeting. Paul used the interval with his 
nsual sagacity and power, Kuowing how liable to n thousand varying 
aceldents are the decisions arrived at by promiscuous tesemblier—fearng 
lest the voice of a mixed gathering might only express the collective in- 
capacity or the collective projudice—be endeavoured to win ovor the leaders 
of the Church by a private statement of the Gospel which he preached, 
Thoso leaders were, he tells us, at this timo, James,? who is mentioned 
first because of his position as head of the Church at Jerusalem, aud 
Peter and Jobn. These he so entirely succeeded in gaining over to his 
canse—ho showed to them with such unanswerable force that they could 
not insist on making Gontilo Christians into orthodox Jows without ine 
curring the tremendous responsibility of damming up for ever the free 
rivor of tho grace of God—that they resigned to his judgment Se igi 
to the Gentiles, Eminent as they were in their own spheres, groat 

wns their foree of character, marked as was their individuality, phir ee 
ney resist the personal ascondency of Paul? In the presence of one whose 
whole nature evinced tho intensity of his inspired conviction, they felt that 
they could not assume the position of superiors or guidos.! Whatever may 
havo been their original prejudices, theses noble-hearted men allowed neither 
thelr private predilections nor any fibre of natural jealousy to deter their 
acknowledgment of their great fellow-workers. They gave to Paul aud 
Barnakas the right hands of fellowship, and acknowledged them as Apostles 
to the Gentilos. One touching request alone they made. The Church of 
Jorusalem had been plunged from tho first in abject poverty. It had 
suffered perhaps from the tomporary experiment of communism; it had 
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suffered certainly from the humble rank of its first converts, the perseen- 
tions which they had endured, and the chronic famine to which their city 
was fiahle, Paul and Barnabas were working in wealthy Antioch, and 
were likely to travel among Gentiles, who, if not rich, were amply suppliod 
with the means of livelihood. Would they forget Jerusalem? Wonld they 
‘suffer those to starve who had walked with Jesus by tho Lake of Galileo, and 
‘sat beste His fect whon Ho preached the Sermon on the Mount? Already 
‘once they had brought from Antioch the deeply acceptable Chaluka,! which 
in the ficreest moment of famine and persecution had as much relioved tho 
brethren as the royal bountios of Helena had sustained the Jews. Surely 
they would not let religious differences prevent them from aiding the hunger- 
bitten Church? It might be that they had been treated by Jerusalem Chris- 
tinns of the Pharisaic party with surreptitions opposition and undisguised 
dislike, but surely this would not weigh with them for a moment. ‘The three 
heads of the afilicted Church begged the missionaries to the Inxurions world 
“that they would remember the poor.” It was a request in ovory respect 
to the tender and sympathetic heart of Paul.t Apart from all 
urging, he had slready shown spontancons earnestness? in his holy work of 
compassion, and now that it came to him as a sort of reqnost, by way of 
acknowledging the full recognition which was being conceded to him, ho was 
only too glad to have such means of showing that, while he would not 
yield an inch of essontial truth, he would make any amount of sacrifice in the 
cause of charity, Thenceforth Pan) throw himself into the plan of collecting 
ahns for the poor saints st Jerusalem with characteristic eagerness. There 
was scarcely a Church or a nation that he visited which he did not press for 
contributions, and the Galatians themselves could recall tho systematic pias: 
Been Pe be he ‘urged upers ehels sotheat In the very hottest 
against those who at any rate represented themselves 
as Seeaaga James, ho norer once relaxed his kindly offorts to prove to 
the Chureh, which moro than all others suspected and thwarted him, that oven 
theological differences, with all their exasperating bitterness, had not dulled 
the generous sensibility of a heart which, by many a daily affliction, had learnt 
to throb with sympathy for the afflicted. 

One part, thon, of his mission to Jerusalom was fulfilled when the Lord's 
brothor, and he to whom He had assigned “the keys of the kinglom of 
heaven,” and bo who had leaned his head at the Last Supper upon His broast, 

to him their friendly acknowlodgment. It is on this that ho 
to the Galatians. In their Churches brawling Judasisors had 
Tpvgn his commission and disparage his teaching, on the asserted 
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authority of the mother Chureh and its bishop, Tt was Paul's object to prove 
to them that his sacred independence had been acknowledged by the very men 
who wore now thrust into antagonism with his sentiments. There may be in 
his language a little senso of wrong; but, on tho othor hand, no candid reader 
can fail to seo that a fair summary of the antagonism to which he alludes is 
this—“ Separation, not opposition; antagoniam of the followers rather than of 
the leaders; personal autipathy of the Judaisers to St. Paul rathor than of 
‘St. Paul to the Twelve.” 

Bat St. Lake is dealing with another side of this visit. To him tho 
authority of Paul was not a subject of doubt, nor was it seriously questioned 
by those for whom he wrote; but with the teaching of Paul it was far 
different, and it was Luke’s object to show that the main principles involved, 
so far from being dangerous, had received the formal sanction of the older 
Apostles. That there was a severe struggle he does not attempt to conceal, 
but he quotes an authentic document to prove that it ended triamphautly in 
favour of tho Apostle of the Gentiles, 

A concrete form was given to this debate by the presence of Titus as one 
of Paul's companions. Around this young man arose, it is evident, a wild 
clamonr of controversy. Tho Jndaisers insisted that ho should be circumcised, 
So long as he remained uncircumcised they refused to eat with him, or to 
rogurd bim as in any truo sense a brother, Thoy may even have been indig- 
nant with Paul for his free companionship with this Gentile, as they had 
previously been with Peter for sharing the hospitality of Cornelius. The 
Agapw were distarbed with these contentions, and with them the celebration 
of the Holy Communion, Alike Titus and Panl must have had a troubled 
timo amid this storm of conflicting opinions, urged with the rancorous intensity 
which Jews always display when their religious fanaticism is aroused. Even 
after the lapse of five or six years® St, Paul cannot speak of this episode in 
his life without an agitation which affects his language to so extraordinary a 
dogree as to render uncertain to us the result, of which donbtless the Galatians 
were aware, bat about which we should bs glad to have more complete 
certainty, ‘Tho question is, did Panl, in this particular instance, yield or not P 
Tn othor words, was Titus cireumeised? In the case of Timothy, Panl 
avowedly took into account his Jewish parentage on the mother's sido, and 
therefore circumeised him as a Jew, and not as s Gentile, because otherwise it 
would bave been impossible to secure his admission among Jews, Even this 
might be enough to give rise to the charges of inconsistency with which wo 
know him to have been assailed. But if he had indeed bowed to the storm in 
the case of Titus—if ho, the firmest champion of Christian uncireumcision, the 
foremost preacher of the truth that in Christ Jesus neither circumcision was 
anything nor uneircameision, but faith which worketh by love, had still allowod 
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an adult Gentile convert to submit toa Jewish rite which had no meaning 
except as an acknowledgment that he was bound to keep the Mossie Law— 
then, indeod, bo might be charged with having sacrificed the very point at 
issue. Ho might of courso urge that he had only done it for the moment by way 
of peace, becanss otherwise the very life of Titus would have been endangered, 
or beeanse his presence in the Holy City might otherwise have caused falso 
rumours and terrible riots,' ax the presence of Trophimus did in lator years. 
Ho might say, “I cireumcised Titus only because thore was no other chance of 
rotting the question reasonably diseussed ;" but if he yielded at all, however 
noble and charitable may havo been his motives, ho gave to his opponents a 
handle against him which assuredly thoy did not fail to uso, 

Now that he was most vehemently unged to take this step is clear, and 
perhaps the extraordinary convulsiveness of his expressions is only duo to the 
memory of all that he must have undergone in that bitter strngglo.* Tn hold- _ 
ing out to the last he had, doubtless, been forced to encounter the pressure of 
‘nearly the whole body of the Church at Jerusalem, including almost certainly 
all who were living of the twelve Apostles, aud their three leadors. Perhaps 
even Barnabas himself might, as aftorwards, have lost all firm grasp of truths 
which seemed sufficiently clear when he was working with Paul alone on the 
wild uplands of Lycaonia, Certainly St. Paul's moral courage triumphod over 
the severest test, if he had the firmness and fortitade to hold out against this 
mass of inflnenes. It would have been far bolder than Whitefield standing 
before « conclave of Bishops, or Luther pleading his cause at Rome. As far 
‘a8 courage was concerned, it is cortain that no fear would ever havo inducod 
him to give way; but might he not have yielded ad interim, and a8 charitable 
concession, in order to secure a permanent result ? 

Lot us consider, in all its ronghness, his own language, “Then,” ho says, 
“ fourteen years after,’ I again went up to Jerasalem with Barnabas, taking 
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Apostles of the elceumclsion aru the biditen rosk oo, which the grammar of the sentence 

1” and ‘the sensible underourrent of feeting, the broken grammar of the ren- 
tals ‘he obvious mecer it Ws phrases, all comey the impression that, though the 
not attained without a struggle, in which St. Put 
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with me also Titna.t Now, I went up in accordance with » revelation, and 1 
referred to them? the Gospel which I am preaching among the Gentiles— 
privately, howover, to those of repute, lest perchance I am now running,? of 
even had run, to mo purpose But not even ‘Titus, who was with me, Greek 
though be was, was obliged to be circumcisod ; but [he was only circumcised?) 
bocause of the stealthily-introdaced false brethren —people who came secretly 
in to spy out our liberty which we have in Christ Jesus, in order that thoy 
shall? ntterly enslave us, ((to whom) not even] for an hour did we yield by 

way of enbmission—in order that the trath of the Gospel may remain entirely 
with you; from those, however, who are reputed* to be something—whatever 
they were® makes no matter to me—God accepts no man’s faco—well, to mo 


some others, whom, however, he could hardly be said to “take with him” 
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those in repute added nothing.” Such is » literal translation of his actual 
words in this extraordinary sentence; and he then proceeds to narrate the 
acknowledgment of the Three, that his authority was in no sonse disparate 
with theirs; nay, that in dealing with the Gentiles he was to be regarded as 
specially endowed with Divino guidanes. 

But does he mean that, “I never for 8 moment yielded and cirenmncised 
‘Titus, in spite of the enormous pressure which was put upon me"? or does he 
nuonn, “{ ndmit—grieved as I am to admit it—that in the caso of Titus I did 
yiold. Titus was circumcised, but not wider compulsion, I yielded, but nob 
ont of submission. Tho concession which I mado—vast as it was, mistaken as 
rae ne 0 Aeedonmnind of petnelply Ee EES 

ity" 

Tt must be remembered that Paul ‘‘ cared for ideas, not for forms ;” the 
fact that circumeision was a matter in itself indifferont—the admitted truth 
that men could be saved by the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and by that 
slone—may haye induced him, under strong pressuro,! to concede that the rite 
should be performed—with the samo kind of half-contemptuous indifference to 
the exaggeration of trifles which makes him say to the Galatians in a burst of 
bitter irony, “I wish that, while they are about it, these Judaisors, who make 
so much of circumcision, would go a little farther still and make themselves 
Altogether like your priests of Agdistie.”? When Paul took on him the 
Nazarite vow, when he circumcisod Timothy,? he did it oat of a generous desire 
to remove all needless causes of offence, and not to let his work be hinderad 
by a stiff refusal to give way in things unimportant. We know that it was his 
avowod principle to become all things to all men, if so bo he might win some, 
‘His soul was too large to stickle about matters of no moment. Can we not 
imagine that in the wild strife of tongues which made Jerusalem hatefal so 
long as the uncircumcised Titus was moving among the mombers of the 
Church, Paul might have got up and said, “I have come here to secure a 
decision about a matter of vast moment. If the presence of Titus looks to 
you like an offensive asiertion of foregone conclusions—woll, it is only an 
individual instance—and while the question is still undecided, I will have him 
‘eirenmolsed, and we shall then be ablo to proceed more calmly to the eousidern- 
tion of the guneral question"? Might he not have regarded this as a caso in 
whieh it was advisable “reculor pour miews sauter"! and to his own friewls 
who shared his sentiments might he not have said, “ What doos it matter in 
this particular instance? It can mean nothing. Titas himself is generous 
enough to wish it for the sake of peace; be fully understand that he is meroly 
yielding to a violent projedice. It may be most useful to him in securing 
future adnsinsion to Jowish assomblies. To him, to us, it will bo regarded as 
‘coneision,’ not ‘elreumeision ;' an outward observance submitted to from 
voluntary good natare; not by any means a solemn precedent, or a significant 
Fite”? And would not ‘Titus have also urged the Apostle wot to be doterred 


§ Acts xv, 10, % Gal. ¥, 12 (in the Greok). 4 Acts xvi. 8 
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by ony consideration for him? Might he not naturally have eaid, “1 am 
grieved that there should be all this uproar and heart-burning on my account, 
and I am quite willing to allay it by becoming a proselyte of righteousness"? 
Tf Titus took this gencrous line, Paul's reluctance to take advantage of his 
generosity might have been increased, and yet an additional argument would 
have been supplied to his opponents. “* Moses,” they would have said, 

“commanded cirenmeision ; we cannot let this Geutilo sit ut our Agaps without 
it; hois himself, much to his credit, quite ready to consent to it; why do you 
persist in troubling our Israel by your refusal to consent ?” 

For whatever may bo urged against this view, I cannot imagine why, if 
Paul did not yield, he should use language so ambiguous, so involved, that 
whether we retain the negative or not his language has still led many—as it 
did in the earliest ages of the Church—to believe that he did the very thing 
which he is generally supposed to bo denying. Nothing could have boon 
easier or pleasanter than to say, “I did not circumcise Titus, though every 
possible offort was made to force me to do so. My not doing so—even nt 
Jerusalem, even at the beginning af the whole controversy, even at the head- 
quarters of the Judmo-Christian tyranny, even in tho face of the evident wish 
of the Apostles—proves, once for all, both my indopendence and my con- 
sistency.” But it was immensely moro difficult to explain why he really had 
given way in that important instance. It may be that Titus was by his sido 
while he penned this very paragraph, and, if so, it would be to Paul a yot 
more bitter reminder of a concession which, more than aught else, had been 
quoted to prove his subjection and his insincerity. He is therefore so anxious 
to show why ho did it, and what were not his motives, that ultimately he uneon- 
scionsly omits to sy it in so many words at all! And if, after the decision 
of tho mocting, and the battle which be had fought, Panl still thought it 
advisable to clreamcise Timothy merely to avoid offending the Jews whom he 
was about to visit, would not the same motives work with him at this earlior 
poriod when ho mw how tho presence of Titus threw the whole Church into 
confusion? If the false inforences which might bo deduced from the con~ 
cession were greater in the case of a pure-blooded Geotile, on the other hand 
the necessity for diminishing offence was also more pressing, and the obliga- 
toriness of cireameision had at that timo boon loss seriously impugned. And. 
it is even doubtfal whether such « course was not overruled for good. But 
for this step would it, for instance, have been possible for Titus to be overseer 
of tho Church of Crete? Would any circumeised Jew have tolerated at this 
oe the “cpiscopate” of Soe Geatilo? T havo dwelt long 
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upon this ineident bocanso, if Iam right, there aro fow ovents in the biography 
of St, Paul moro illustrative alike of his own character and of the eireum- 
statees of his day. ‘He would rather have died, would rather have suffered a 
sehism between the Church of Jerusalem and the Churehes of her Gentile 
converts, than admit that there could be no salvation out of the palo of 
Mosaismn. In this or that instance he was ready enough—perhaps, in the 
of his heart, too ready for his own peaco—to go almost any length 
than bring himself and, what was infinitely more dear to him, the 
Gospel with which he bad been entrusted, into collision with tho adamantino 
walls of Pharisaic bigotry. But ho always let it be undorstood that his 
principle remained intact—that Christ had in every senso abolished the curse 
of the Law—that, except in its universal moral precepts, it was no longer 
binding on the Gentiles—that the “traditions of the fathers" had for them 
‘no further significance. Ho intended at all costs, by almost unlimited eon- 
arn im tho caso of individuals, by unflinching resistance when principles 
to establish, as far at any rate as the Gentiles were con- 
att the truth that Christ had obliterated the handwriting in force against 
‘us, and taken it out of the way, nailing tho torn fragments of its decrocs to 
‘His cross.! 

And so the great debate came on. ‘The Apostles—at any rate, their 
Teadors—had to a great extent been won over in private conferences; the 
opponents had been partially silenced by a personal concession. Paul must 
have looked forward with breathless intorest to the result of the mesting 
which shoald decide whether Jerusalem was still to be tho metropolis of tho 
Faith, or whether she was to be abandoned to the isolation of unprogressive 
Lteralism, while the Gospel of Christ started on a new career from Antioch 
and from the West. One thing only must not be. Sho must not swathe the 
daily-strengthoning youth of Christianity in the dusty oerements of an 
abolished system ; she must not make Christianity a religion of washings and 

of times and seasons, of meats and drinks, bat a religion of holi- 
Toss of tho heart—a religion in which men might eat or not as thoy 
pleasod, and might regard overy day as alike sacred, so that they strove with 
‘all their power to reveal in their lives a love to man springing out of the root 
of lore to Goi. 

We aro not surprisod to hear that there was much eager and passionate 
debate? Doubtless, as in all similar gatherings of the Church to settle dis- 
pated questions, there were mutual recriminations and misunderstandings, 
instances of untenable argument, of innecurate langange, of coafased concop- 
tions. Tho Holy Spirit, indood, was among them then, as now, in all gatherings 
of faithful Olristion men : Ho was with them to guide and to inspire. But 
neither then nor now—as we see by the clearest eridonce of the New 'Testa- 
ment then, and as we seo by daily experionco now—did His influence work 
to the miraculous extinction of human differences, or obliteration of haman 


* Col. i. 14, 7 Bee on this disension Hyoker, Boel, Pol, iv., xi, 
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‘obvionsly be to the Gentiles not burdensome only, but a positive stumbling. 


‘The weight of Peter's dignity had produced silence in the assembly. Tho 
excitement was now so far calmed that Paul and Barnabas were at least 
listened to without interruptions. Barnabas—who, in the Jewish Chureh, 
his precedence, and wito was as acceptable to the audience from 
liberality as Paul was unacceptable from his former persecutiona— 
first; but both he and Paul seem to have abstained from arguing the 

‘All the arguments had beon urged nt private conferences when 

bo deliberately considered. Thoy were not there to im 
wa, but to hear those of the Apostles and of the Charch they 
Barnabas never scems to have been prominent in debate, and Paul 
too wise to discuss theological differences before » promiscuous andienco, 
themselves, therefore, to a simple history of their mission, 
especially on those “signs and wonders” wrought by their hnnds 
Gentiles, which wero a convincing proof that, thongh they might 
tho approval of man, they had all along enjoyed tho blessing of 


rose Jamos. Every one present must have felt that the practicar 
of the Church—Paal must hare felt that, humanly. speaking, the 
of Christianity—depended on his words, A senso of awe clung abont 
and all he said and did, Clothed with » mysterious and indefinable 
ignity as “the brother of tho Lord,” that dignity and mystery wore enhanced 
by his bearing, dress, manner of life, and entire appearance, ‘Tradition, as 
embodied in an Ebionite romance, aud derived from thonco by Hogesippus,! 
him as wearing no wool, but clothed in fine white linen from head to 

foot, and—either from some priestly elomont in his gononlogy, or to symbolise 
his “episcopate” at Jerusalem—as wearing on his forchead the petalon, or 
plate of High-priesthood.? It is said that he was so holy, and so highly 
eateomod by tho whole Jewish people, that he alone was allowed, like the 
High Priest, to enter the Holy Place; that ho lived a celibate® and ascetic 
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the Jewish nation; that he recived the title of “the Just” and Obtiam, oF 
“Rampart of the People; and that ho was shadowed forth in the images of 
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fhe prophete! Some of these details must be purely imaginative; but leguads, 
ce fine well bews cai, are Dike the chewds thet gather cpus the muaztain sum- 
site, amd show the beight aod take the shspes ef the peaks shout whieh they 
img «We may resiily believe that be was a Namrife, perhsps even an 
seentie—one who, by the past affinities of bis character, was bound rather to 
Bane, amd John Baptist, and the strict communities of the Essences, than to 
the disciples of One who came rating and drinking, pouring on social life the 
Icightaees of His holy joy. attending the Lanyert of the Phariww at Csper- 
seamm, and the feast of the bridegroom at Cana, sot shrinking from the fears 
with which Mary of Magdals or the perfumes with whieh Mary af Bethany 
embathed his fret. 

Sech wae the man who now rose to speak. with the long locks of the 
Nazasrite streaming over hie white robe, and with all the sternness of aspect 
whieh eam barily have failed to characterise one who was = rigid in his 
convictions, so uncompromising in his jedgmenta, so Incisive in his speech. 
‘The importance of his opinion ly in the certainty that it could kardly fail to 
be, at least nominally, adopted by the multitnde. among whom he exereised am 
suthority, purely local indeed and limited. but within those limits saperi 
even to that of Peter. The most fanstical af bigots could hanily refuse to be 
boand by the judgment of one who was to the very depth of his being a loyal 
Jew; to whem even unconverted Jews looked up with reverence; to whem 
the * Law,” which neither St. Peter nor St. John so mech as mestion in thelr 
Epistles, was so entirely the most prominent coneeption that he dees not 
once mention the Gospel, and only alludes to it under the aspect of a law, 
thengh ax “the perfect law af liberty.” 

His speech—which, as in so many other instances, bears internal marks of 
authenticity*—was thoroughly Judaic in tone, and yet showed that the private 
arguinents of the Apostles of the Gentiles had not been thrown away on a 
mind which, if in comparison with the mind of a Pant, and even of a Peter, it 
wes scnowhat stern and narrow, was yet the mind of a remarkable and hily 
man who would not struggle against the guidance of the Holy Spirit of God, 
Peter, in one of those impetuous outbursts of generous convietion which 
carried him beyond his ordinary self, had dauntlessly laid down broad 
Principles whieh are, perbaps, the echo of thoughts which Paul bad 
upon his mind. It would bave been too much to expect that James would 
speak with equal breadth and boldness. Had he done so, we should have felt 
At once that ho was using language unlike himself, unliko all that we know of 
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‘him, unlike tho language of his own Epistle, But though his speech is ns 
differeat from St. Peter's as poxsible—though it proposed restrictions where 
he had indicated liberty—it yet went farther than could have been hoped; 
farther than bigots cither liked or cordially accepted; and, above all, it 
conceded the main point at issue in implying that circumeision and the 
‘ceremonial law were, a8 a whole, non-essential for the Gentiles. 

Requesting their attention, he reminded thom that Symeou'—as, using the 
Hebrew form of the namo, ho characteristically calls his brother Apostlo—had 
narrated to them the Divine intimations whieh led to the call of the Gentiles, 
‘and this he shows was in accordance with ancient prophesy, and, . 
with Divine fore-ordination.* But obviously—this was patent to all Jews 
alike—the Gentiles would never accept the whole Mosaic Law. His an- 
thoritative decision, therefore, took tho form of “as concession and a reserve.” 
He proposed to release the converted Gentiles from all but four restrictions — 
which belonged to what was callod the Noachian dispensation '—abstinence, 
namely, from things polluted by being offered to idols,* and from fornication, 
and from anything strangled, and from blood.* “ For,” he adds, in words 
which are pregnant with more than one significances, “ Moses from of old hath 

in tho synagogues in overy city, being read every Sabbath day.” 
By this addition he probably meant to imply that sinc Moses was universally 
rom in synagogues attended both by Jews and by Gentile converts, we will 
tell the Gentiles that this Law which they hear read is not universally 
binding on them, but only so far as charity to the Jow requires; and we will 
tell the Jews that we have no desire to abrogate for them that Law to whose 
ordinances they bear a weekly witness. 

Ono of the most remarkable points in this speech is the argument doduced 
from the prophecy of Amos, which was primarily meant as a prophecy of the 
restoration of Isrel from captivity, but whieh St. James, with « large 
insight into the erer-widening horizons of prophecy, applies to the ‘deal 
restoration, tho reception of Johovah as their common Fathor by the great 
family of man. In the rebuilding of the rained tabernnele of David be sees 
the upraising of the Church of Christ as an ideal temple to which the Gentiles 
also shall be joined. Nor is it » little striking that in addueing this prophecy 
hho quotes, not tho Hebrew, bat mainly the Septuagint.’ The Greek differs 
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essentially from the Hebrew, and differs from it in the essence of 
interprotation, which lies not only in tho ideal transference from the 
to the Church, bat in direet referoneo to the Gentiles—viz, : 

“That the residue of men might seek after the Lord, and all the Gentiles 
upon whom My name is called, saith the Lord.” 

But the Hebrew says, much less appositely to the purpose of the speaker, 

“That they may possess the remnant of Edom, and of all the heathen 
upon whom My namo is called, saith the Lord,” 

‘The difference is due to ono of those numberless and often extraordinary 
variations of the original text of which the Sr ee oe 
and which makes that version so intoresting a study.! ‘This application of 
James may bo regarded as implicitly involved even in the Hebrow, and is yot 
‘more directly supported by other passages; * bat the fact that here and else. 
whore tho Now Testament writers quote and argue from tho undeniably 
yYariant renderings of the Soptnagint, quoting them from memory, and often 
differing in actual words both from these and from the Hebrew, ehows how 
‘utterly removed was their deep reverence for Scripture from any superstition 
about tho literal dictation of more words or letters, 

The debate was now at an end, forall the leaders had spoken. 
objections had been silenced; the voive of the chief elder had pronounced 
anthoritative conclusion. It only remained to make that conclusion known 
those who were immediately concerned. The Apostles and Elders and 
whole Church therefore ratified the decision, and selected two of their 
body, men of high reputo—Judas Barssbbas and Silas*—to 
emissaries from the Church of Antioch on their return, and to be} 
for the genuineness of their written communication. ‘The letter w 
sent embodied their resolutions, and ran as follows:—“Tho Aj 

Elders‘ and brethren to tho brethrom from tho Gentiles im Antioch 
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and Cilicia, greeting! Sincewe heard that some who went out from among us 
troubled you with statements, subverting? your souls, who received no 


injunction from us, we met togethor, and decided to select men and send them 
to you with our beloved Barnabas and Paul,! persons® who havo given up 
their lives for the name of our Lord Jesus Christ. We have therefore 
commissioned Judasand Silas to make in person the same announcement to you 
‘by word of mouth—namely, that it is our decision, under the guidance of the 
Holy Ghost,’ to lay no further burden* upon you beyond these necessary 
things: to abstain from things offored to idols, and from blood, and from 
strangled, and from fornication, in keeping yourselves from which it shall be 
woll with you. Farewell.”"* 

‘It will be observed that throughout this account I have avoided the terms 
“Council” and “docroo.” It is only by an unwarrantable extension of terma 
that the meeting of the Church at Jerusalem can be called a “ Council,” and 
the word connotes a totally different order of conceptions to those that wero 

at that early time, The so-called Connell of Jorusalem in no way 
resembled the Genoral Councils of the Church, cithor in its history, ita 
constitution, or its object. It was not a convention of ordained delegates, but 
® meoting of the entiro Church of Jerusalem to receive a deputation from 
the Chureh of Antioch. Even Paul and Barnabas seem to have had no voto 
$n tho decision, though the yotes of # promiscuous body could cortainly 
not be more enlightened than theirs, nor was their alleginnco due in any way 
to James, The Chureh of Jerusalem might out of respect be consulted, but 
4t had no claim to superiority, no abstract prerogative to bind its decisions on 
the free Church of God” ‘The “decree” of the “Coancil” was little more 
‘than the wise recommendation of a single synod, addressed to a particular dis- 


1 Bt, “rnjoice.” Tt is « curfous cireumstance that the Grech sslutation—for 
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no Jess than three of its four restrictions. 

‘The letter came to the Charches like a message of peace. Tt very limite 
tion was, at the time, the best proof of its inspired wisdom. Cumsidering 
then state of the Chureh, no decision could have more clearly evineed the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit of God? It was all the more valuable beeanse 


liberality in pot pressing the distinction between clean and 
and, above all, in not insisting on the abstinence from the flesh 
thove concessions they undvabtedly removed great difficulties from 
Gentile converts. But, after all, a maltitade of most pressing 
rennined, and left an opening for exch party to hold almost exactly 
opinions as before. A Gentile was not to be compelled to cireameision and 
Moaslam, Good; but might it not be infinitely better for him to secopt them? 
Might there not have been in the minds of Jewish Christians, as in those of 
lator Rabbis, a belief that “even if Gentiles observe the seven Noachian pre- 
cupts, they do not receive the same reward as Israclites?"® Tt is, at any rate, 
clear that neither now nor afterwards did the Judaisers admit Paal's dogmatic 
principles, as aubsoquently stated to the Galatians and Romans, Probably 

1 Hooker, Bool, Pol. TV. xi 5. 
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they regarded him, at the best, as the Ananias for fature Eleazors? Above 
call, the burning question of social relations remained untouched. ‘Titas had 
been cireameised as the only condition on which tho members of the Church 
at Jerassiom would let him move on an equal footing among themselves. It 
was all very well for them to decide with moro or less indifference about 
“ choota learels,” “tho outer world,” “ people elsewhero,” “those afar."? as 
Sass they could much more easily contemplate the toleration of uncircum- 
eised Christians, provided that they were out of sight and out of mind in 
distant cities ; but a Jew was a Jew, even if he lived in the wilds of Isanria 
or the barnt plains of Phrygia; and how did this decision at Jerusalem help 
him to faco the practical question, “ Am I, or am I not, to share » common 
‘table with, to submit to the daily contact of peoplo that eat freely of that 
Meng true Jew can think of without « thrill of horror—the unclean 
‘These were tho questions which, after all, could only be left to the solution 
of timo. The prejudices of fifteen centuries could not be removed in a day. 
Alike the more enlightened and the more bigoted of Jows and Gentiles con- 
tinued fo think very much as they had thought before, until the darkness of 
prsjudice was seattered by the broadening light of history and of reason. 
‘The genuineness of this cyclical letter is evinced by its extreme naturalness, 
A religious romaneist could not possibly have invented anything which left 60 
much unsolved, And this geuuincnoss also accounts for the startling appear- 
neo of & grave moral crime among things so purely ceremonial as particular 
Kinds of food. Thore is probably no other period in the history of the world 
at whieh the Apostles would have found it needful to tell their Gentile con- 
‘verts to abstuin from fornication, as well as from things offered to idols, things 
aud blood. The first of these four prohibitions was perfectly intel- 
ligible, because it must have been often necessary for a Gentile Christian to 
prove to his Jewish brethron that he had no hankering after the “ abominable 
idolatries' which ho had so recently abandoned. ‘Tho two next prohibitions 
were dosirablo as a concession to the indefinable horror with which the Jews 
em many other Eastern races regarded the eating of the blood, which they 
‘considered to be “ the very life”? But only at such s period as this could a 
tmoral pollution have been placed on even apparently the same footing aa 
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the soul; of sins which have this peculiar sinfulness—that they not only 
destroy the peace and endanger the salvation of the soul which is 

for itself, but also the souls of others, which, in consequence of the sinner’ 
guilty influence, may remain impenitent, yet for the sake of which, no less than 
for his own, Christ died. 


CHAPTER XXUL 
ST. PETER AND 87. PAUL AT ANTIOCH. 


“Separati epulis, discreti cubilibua"—Tac, H. ¥, 6. 

“At ais Ecclesia ext mnota, Putres sunt mncti Beno; sed Ecclesia quamlibet 
gancta tamen cogitur dicero Remitte nobis peceata nostra. Sic Patres quamlibet 
‘sncti por remissionem peccatorum salvati sunt.""—Lornn, Comm, on Galat, i. 


Sven, then, was tho result of the appeal upon which tho Jedaisors had 
insisted; and so far as the main issue was concerned the Judaisers had been 
defeated. ‘The Apostles, in almost indignantly repudiating tho claim of these _ 
men to express their opinions, had given them a rebuff. They had intimated 
their dislike that the peace of Churches should be thus agitated, and had 


Goclarod that circumcision was not to bo demanded from the Gentiles. It 
needed but a small power of logic to see that, Christianity being what it was, 
‘the decision at least implied that converts, whether Jews or Gentiles, were to 
bear and forbear, and to meet together as equals in all religious and social 
gatherings. Tho return of tho delegates was therefore hailed with joy in 
Antioch, and the presence of able and enlightened teachers like Judas and 
‘Silas, who really were what the Pharisaic party had falsely claimed to bo— 
‘the direct exponenta of the views of the Apostlos—diffased general sense of 
unity and coufidouce. After a brief stay, these two emissaries returned to 
Jerusalem.’ On Silas, however, the spell of Paul's greatness had been so 
powerfully exercised that he enme back to Antioch, and throw in his lot for 
some time with tho groat Apostle of the Gentiles? 

Paul, in fact, by the intensity of his convictions, the enlightenment of his 
understanding, the singleness of his purpose, had made himself completely 
master of tho situation. He had como to the vory forefront in the guidance 
of the Church, The futuro of Christianity rested with the Gentiles, and to 
the Gentiles tho acts and writings of Paul wore to be of greater importance 
than those of all the other Apostles. His Apostolate had been decisively 

jsod, He had met Peter and John, and even the awe-inspiring brother 
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who repudiated obligations which, for him at any rate, they regarded as 
‘stringent nnd sacred.! A falso shame, a fear of what these men might 
say, dislike to face a consure which would acquire foree from those 
acenmulated years of habit which the vision of Joppa had modified, but not 
nentealised—porhaps too a bittor recollection of all he had gone through on 
former oceasion when he “had gone in unto men uiftircumcised and eaten 
with them —Iod Potor into downright hypoerisy.? Without any acknowledged 
change of view, without a word of public explanation, he suddenly changed his 
coarse of life, and it was almost inevitable that the other Jewish Christians 
should follow this weak and vacillating example. The Apostle who “ seemed 
to be » pillar” proved to be a“ reed shaken with the wind."* 'To the grief 
aod shame of Paul, even Barnabas—Barnabas, his fellow-worker in tho 
Churches of the Gentiles—even Barnabas, who had stood sido by sido with him 
to plead for the liberty of the Gentiles at Jerusalem, was swept away by the 
flood of inconsistency, and in remembering that he was a Levite forgot that he 
was a Christian. In fact, strong Jowish reaction set in, Thore was no 
question of charity here, but a question of principle. To eat with the Gentiles, 
to live as do the Gentiles, was for a Jow cither right or wrong. Interpreted in 
tho light of those truths which lay at the very bases of the Gospel, it was 
Tight; and if the Church was to be one and indivisible, the agreement that the 
Gentiles were not to put on the yoke of Mosaism seemed to imply that they 
Were not to Jose status by declining to do so, But to shilly-shally on the 
matter, to act in one way to-day and in » different way to-morrow, to lot the 
question of friendly intercourse depend on the presonce or absence af poople 
who were supposed to represent the stern personality of Jaimes, could not under 
any cirenmatances be right, It was monstrous that the uncireameised Gentile 
convort was at one time to be treated as a brother, and at another to be shunned 
‘as thongh be were a Pariah. This was an nacortain, underhand sort of pro- 
cedure, which St, Paul coald not for s moment sinction. He could not stand 
by to see the triumph of the Pharisaie party over the indecision of mon like 
Peter and Barnabas, For the moral weakness which snccumbs to impulse he 
had the deepest tenderness, but he never permitted himself to maintain a truce 
‘with tho interested selfishness which, at a moment's notices, would sacrifico = 
duly to avid an inconvenienco, Punl saw at a glanes that Kephas* (and tho 
Hebrow name soomed best to suit the Hebraic defection) was wrong—wrong 
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intellectnally, if not morally—and that he was mainly responsible for the wrong 

into which the others had been betrayed by his example. He id not, ‘There 
fore, hesitate to withstand him to the face. It was no occasion for private 
remoustrance; the reproof must be as public as the wrong, or the whole cause 
might be permanently imperilled, Perhaps fow things demand a firmer reso- 
Jution than the open blime of those who in age and position are enperior to 
ourselves. For one who had been a fierce porsecutor of Christians to rebuke 
‘one who had lived in daily intercourse with Christ was a very hard task. It 
‘was still more painful to involve Barnabas and other friends in the same cen- 
sure; but that was what duty demanded, aud duty was a thing from which 
Paul never shrank. 

Rising at some public gathering of the Church, at which both Jows and 
Gentiles were present, he poiiitedly addressed Peter in language well calculated 
to show him that he stood condemned.t “If thou,” ho said before them’ all, 
“being a born Jew, art living Gentile fsshion and not Jow fashion, how? canst 
thon try? to compel the Gentiles to Judaiss ?"* So far his language complained 
of his brother Apostlo's inconsistency rather than of his present conduct, It 
was intended to reveal the inconsistency which Peter had wished to hide, It 
directly charged him with having done the very thing which his present with. 
drawal from Gentile communion was meant to veil.“ You have heen living as 
« Gentile Christian in the midst of Gentile Christians; you may alter your 
Nine at this moment, but such has been your deliberate conduct. Now, if it is 
tinecessary for you, a born Jew, tu keop the Law, how can it be necessary, 
even asa counsel af perfection, that the Gentiles should do so? Yet it must 
ho noceasary, or at least desirable, if, short of this, you do not even consider 
the Gentiles worthy of your daily intercourse, If your present separation 
means that you consider it to be a coutamination to cat with them, you are 
practically forcing them to be like you in all respects. Be it so, if such isyour 
view ; but let that view be clearly understood. The Church must mot be de- 
ceived as to what your example has been, If indvod that conduct was wrong, 
then say so, and Jot us know your reasons ; but if that conduct was not wrong, 
thon it concedes the entire equality and liberty which in the name of Christ we 
claim for our Gentile brethren, and you have left yourself no farther right to 
east a doubt on this by your present behaviour.” It has been the opinion of 
some that St. Paul's actual speech to Peter ended with this question, and that 
tho rest of the chapter is an argument addressed to the Galatians But 
though, in his eager writing, St, Paul may unconsciously pass from what ho 
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said in the assembly at Antioch to the argument which he addressed to apos- 
tatising converts in Galatia, yet he can hardly have thrown away the opportunity 
of impressing his clear convictions on this subject upon Peter and the Church 
af Antioch. He wished to drive home the sole legitimate and logical conse- 
quence of the points already established; and we can scarcely doubt. that ho 
used on this occasion some of those striking arguments which we shall 
subseqnently examine in the Epistle to the Galatians. 

Thoy all turn on the great truth over which the Holy Spirit had now given 
him so firm a grasp—the trath of Justification by Faith alone, If no man 
could see salvation save by means of faith, and on account of Christ's mercy, 
then even for the Jew the Law was supertinons. The Jew, however, might, 
on grounds of national patriotism, blamelessly continue the obsorvances which 
‘were ancient and venerable,” provided that he did not trust in them, But the 
Gentile was in no way bound by them, and to treat him as an inferior becauso 
of this immunity was to act in contradiction to the first principles af Christian 
faith. The contrasted views of St, Paul and of the Judaists wore horo 
brought into distinet collision, and thereby into the fall light on which 

thelr solution. Faith without the Law, said the Jadaists, moans a 
state of Gentile“ sinfulness.” Faith with the Law, replied St. Paul, means 
that Christ has died in vain? Among good and holy men love would still bo 
the girdle of perfectness; but when the coutroversy waxed fierco botweon 
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Inspired conviction on the one side, and designing 

hard terms wore used. “Your principle 

tion, of religion itself.” said the Judaists; “it is 

rank apostasy.” “ Your Gospel,” replied the Apostle, “is no Gospel at all; 
it is tho abnegation of the Gospel ; it isa bondage to carnal rudiments; it is = 
denial of Christ.” 

‘A reproof is intolerable when it is administered out of pride or katred. but 
the wounds of a friend are better at all times than the precious balms of an 
enemy that break the head. We aro not told the immediate effect of Paul's 
words upon Peter and Barnabas, and in the case of the latter we may fear 
that, even if unconsciously, they may have teniled, since haman mature ia very 
frail and weak, to exasperate the subsequent qearrel by a sense of previous 
difference. But if Peter's wenkness was in exact accordance with all we know 
of his character, so too would be the rebound of a noble nature which restored 
him at once to strength. Tho needle of the compass may tremble and bo 
deflected, but yet it is its natare to point true to the north; and if Peter was 
sometimes swept aside from perfectness by gusts of impulse and temptation ; 
if after being the first to confess Christ's divinity he is the first to treat Him 
with presumption ; if at one moment he beeomes His disciple, and at another 
bids Him depart because he is himself » sinfal man; if now he plunges into 
the sea all faith, and now sinks into the waves all fear; if now 
be draws the sword for His Master against » multitude, and now denies Him 
with curses at the question of a servant-maid—we are not surprised to find 
that one who on occasion could be the boldest champion of Gentile 
was suddenly tempted by fear of man to betray the cause which he had helped 
to win’ But the best proof that he regretted his weakness, and was too 
noble-hearted to bear any grudge, is seen in the terms of honoar and affection 
in which he speaks of Paul and his Epistles* It is still moro clearly shown 
hy his adopting the very thoughts avd arguments of Paul, aud in his roferemos, 
while writing among others to the Galatians, to the very words of the Epistle” 
in whieh his own conduct stood so strongly condemned? ‘The legend which 
ix commemorated in the little Church of “ Domine quo radia" near Romo, i 
another interesting proof either that this tendeucy to vacillation in Peter's 
netions was well understood in Christian antiquity, or that he continued to the 
Inst to bo the samo Poter— consistently inconsistent,” as be has most happily 
‘been called—linhle to weakness and error, but ever ready to confoss himself in 
the wrong, and to repent, and to amend -— 
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But while toa simplo and lofty soul like that of Peter there might almost 
be somothing of joy in tho frank acknowledgment of error and the crashing 
down of all angor against the younger, and, at that poriod, far loss colobrated 
man who had publicly denounced him, such waa by no means the case with the 
many adherents who chose to elevate him into the head of a factions What 
may have been the particular tenets of the Kophas-party at Corinth, we have 
no means for deciding, and the only thing which we can imagine likely was 
that their views were identical with those of the least heretical Ebionites, who 
held the Mosaic Law to be binding in its ontirety on all Jows. Whatever may 
‘have been the action of James, or of those who assumed his authority,* neither 
in the New Testament, nor in the earliest Ohristian writings, is there any trace 
of enmity between Paul and Petor, or of radical opposition betwoen their 
views,* The notion that there was, has simply grown up from the pernicious 
habit of an over-ingenions criticism which “neglects plain facts and dwells 
‘on doubifal allaxions.” Crities of this school have eagerly seized upon tho 
Clementines—a malignant and cowardly Ebionite forgery of uncertain dato— 
as farnishing tho real clus to the New ‘Testament history, while they @eliber- 
ately ignore and sot aside authority incomparably more weighty. ‘Thus the 
silenee' of Justin Martyr about the namo and writings of St, Paul is 

into dirvet hostility, while the allusions of the genuine Clement, 
which indicate the unanimity between the Apostles, are sacrificed to the covers: 
attacks of the forger who assumes his name. But St. Paul's whole argument 
turns, not oo the supposition that he is setting up a counter-geepel to tho 
other Apostles, but on Peter's temporary treason to Ais own faith, 
hia own convictions, his own habitual professions;* and all subsequent 
facts prove that the two Apostles held each other in tho highest mutnal 
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esteem ; they were lovely and pleasant in their lives, and in death they wore 
not divided! 

‘Thes, then, thanks to St, Paul, the battle was again won, and the Judaisers, 
who were so anxious to steer the little ship of the Chureh to certain wreek and 
ruin on the rocks of national bigotry, could no longer claim the sanction of the 
relapsing Peter. But no sooner was all smooth in the Church of Antioch than 
the old mission-hunger seized the heart of Paul, and urged him with noble 
restlessness from the semblance of inactivity. Going to his former comrade 
Barnabas, he said, ““ Come, Ict a re-traverse our old ground, and see for our- 
selves how our brethron are in every city in which wo preached the word of the 
Lord.” Barnabas readily acceded to the proposal, but suggested that they 
ehonlil take with them his cousin Mark.* But to this Paul at onco 
‘Tho young man who had suddenly gone away homo from Pamphylia, and loft 
thet, when it was too lato to get any othor companion, to face the difficnlttes 
and dangers of the journey alone, Paul did not think it right to take with 
them, Neither would give way; neither put in practice the exquisite and 
humble Christian lesson of putting up with less thau his due. A quarrel rose 
between these two faithful servants of God as bitter as it was deplorable? and 
the only hope of peace under such circumstances lay in mutual separation, 
‘They partod, and they suffored for their common fault. ‘They parted to forgive 
#aeh other indood, aud to love and honour each other, and speak of each other 
hurnafter with affeetion and respect, but never to work together again; never 
to help each othor and the eause of God by the union of their several gifts; 
never to shar with ono another in the glory of Churches won to Christ from 
the heathen; and in all probability to rao, in the regret of lifelong memories, 
‘the welf-will, tho want of am concession, the unspoken soft answer which 
turnoth away wrath, whieh, in a few bitter moments, too late repented of, 
robbed thom both of tho inestimable solace of a friend, 

Which wns right ? whieh was wrong? We aro not careful to apportion 
betwoon thom the sad measure of blame,* or to dwell on the weaknesses 
which marred tho perfeetion of men who have left the leguey of bright 
examples to all the world. In the mero matter of judgmont each was partly 
right, each partly wrong ;* their error lay in the persistency which did not 
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admit of mutual accommodation, Each was like himself. St, Barnahas may 
have suffered himself too strongly to be influenced by partiality for « relative; 
St. Pan! by the memory of personal indignation, Barnabas may have erred 
on the side of lonioncy; Paul on the side of sternness. St. Panl’s was so far 
the worst fault, yet the very fault may have risen from his loftier ideal. 
‘There was a “sovero earnestness ” about him, a sort of intenso whole-hearted- 
ness, which could make no allowance whatever for one who, at the very point 
# which dangers began to thicken, deserted a great and ssered work. Mark 
bad put his hand to the plough, and had looked back; and, conscious of the 
werious hindrance which would arise from a second defection, conscious of tho 
lofty qualitios which wero essontial to any one who was honoured with such 
Divine responsibilities, St. Paul might fairly have argued that a cause must 
not be risked ont of tenderness for a person? Barnabas, on the other hand, 
might havo urged that it was most unlikely that one who was now willing to 
face the work again should again voluntarily abandon it, and he might fairly 
linye asked whether one failure was to stamp a lifetime, Both persisted, and. 
both suffered, Paul went his way, and many a time, in the stormy and 
agitatod days which followed, must ho have sorely missed, amid the provoking 
of all mon and the strife f tongues, tho repose and generosity which breathed 
throagh the life and character of tho Son of Exhortation. Barnabas went his 
way, and, disevered from the grandeur and vehomonce of Paul, passed into 
comparative obscurity, in whieh, so far from sharing the immortal gratitude 
which embalms the memory of his colleagne, his name is never heard again, 
except in the isolated allusions of the letters of his friend. 

For their friendship was not broken. Barnabas did not become a Judaiser, 
or in any way discountenance the work of Paul. ‘The Epistle which passed 
by his name is spurious? but ita tendency is anti-Judaic, which would nob 
have been tho caso if, after the dispute at Antioch, bo had permanently sided 
with the anti-Pauline faction. In tho Acts of the Apostles ho is not again 
mentioned, Whether he confined his mission-work to his native island, 
whither he almost immediately sailed with Mark, or whether, as sooms to bo 
implied by the allusion in tho Epistle to the Corinthians, he extended it more 
widely, he certainly continued to work on the sano prineiples as before, taking 
with him no female companion, and accepting nothing from the Churches to 
which he preached. 

‘And though, #0 far na they erred, the Apostles suffered for their error, 
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God overruled evil for good. Henceforth they were engaged in two spheres 
of mission action instead af one, anit henceforth also the beariz g and the views 
of Paul were more free and vigorous, less shackled by associations, less lialile 
to reaction. Hitherto his position in the Church of Jerusalem bad depended 
ammelt upon the countenance of Barnabas. Henceforth he bad to stand alone, 
to depend solely on himself and bis own Apostolic dignity, and to rely on no 
favourable reception for his views, except such as he won by the force of right 
and reason, and by the large benefits whieh accrucd to the Church of Jerusalem 
from the alms which he collected from Gentile Charches. 

And Mark also profited by the difference of which be was the unhappy 
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OHAPTER XXIV. 


BEGINNING OF THE SECOND MISSIONARY JOURNEY: PAUL 
IN GALATIA. 

“Como, let us get up early to tho vinoyards; let us seo if the vines flourish."— 
Cans, vii, 12, 
‘Tux significant silence as to any public sympathy for Barnabas and Mark, 
together with the prominent mention of it in the case of Paul, seems to show 
that the Church of Antioch in general considered that St. Paul was in the 
right, Another indication of the samo fact is that Silas consented to become 
Dis companion. Hitherto Silas had been so closely identified with the Church 
of Jerusalem that he had been one of the emissaries chosen to confirm the 
srenuineness of the circular letter, and in the Inst notice of him which occurs — 
in Seripture wo find him still in the company af St. Peter, who sends him 
from Babylon with a lotter to somo of the very Churches which he had visited 
with St, Paul* His adhesion to the principles of St. Paul, in spite of the 
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lose bonds which united him with the Jewish Christians, is a sufficient proof 
that he was a man of large nature; and as a recognised prophet of Jornsalem 
ant Antioch, his companionship went far to fill up the void left in the mission 
by the departure of Barnabas, His namo Silvanus, and the fact that he, 
too, soems to have been » Roman citizen,? may perhaps show that he had somo 
connexion with the Gentile world, to which, therefore, he would be a more 
accoptablo Evangelist, In overy respect it was a happy Providence which 
provided St. Paul with so yaluable a companion. And as thoy started on a 
second great journey, carrying with them the hopes and fortunes of Chris- 
tianity, they were specially commended by the brethren to the grace of God. 
St. Panl’s first object was to confirm the Churches which he had 

founded. Such s confirmation of prosélytes was an ordinary Jewish con- 
ception? and after the yacillations of opinion which had occurred even ab 
Antioch, Pan! would be natarally anxious to know whether tho infant eom- 
munities continued to prosper, though they were harassed by persecutions 
from without, and liable to perversion from within, Accordingly he began 
his mission by visiting the Churches of Syria and Cilicia, It is probable that 
ho passod along tho eastern coast of tho Gulf of Issus, and through the 
Syrian and Amanid Gates to the towns of Aloxandria and Issus.* There the 
road turned westward, and led through Mopsuestia and Adana to Tarsus 
From Tnraus three routes were open to him—one ranning along the shore of 
the Mediterrancan to the Cilician Seleucia, and then tarning inland through 
tho Lyeaonian Laranda to Dorbo; tho othor a narrow and unfroquoatod path 
through the mountains of Issuria ; the third, which in all probability he chose 
as the safest, tho most frequented and the most expeditions, through the 
famous Cilician Gates,’ which lod direct to Tyana, and then turning south- 
westward ran to Cybistra, and so to Derbe, along the southern shore of Lake 
Ak Ghiewl* And if, indeed, Paul and Silas tock this route and passed 
through tho narrow gorgo under its frowning cliffs of limestone, clothed hore 
and thore with pine and cedar, which to the Crusaders presented an appear= 
ance 60 terrible that they christened it the Gates of Judas, how far must they 
have been from imagining, in their wildest dreams, that their footsteps—the 
footrtops of two obscure and persecuted Jews—would Jond to the traversing 
of that pass couturics afterwards by kings and their armies, How little did they 
dream that those warriors, representing the hanghtiost chivalry of Europe, would 
hold the name of Jews in utter exccration, but would be sworn to reseue tho 
traditional tomb of that Christ whom they acknowledged as their Saviour, 
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and the non-cireumeision of her son, indieste an absence of strict Judaism 
whieh, since it was not inconsistent with “unfeigned faith,” must bave mado 
them more ready to receive the Gospel; and Pant himself bears witness to 
their earnest sincerity, and to the careful training in the Scriptures which 
they had given to their child. 

We aro led to suppose that Eunice was « widow, and if so sho showed @ 
beantifal spirit of self-sacrifleo in parting with hor only son, Tho youthful 
‘Timothy is one of the best known and most lovable of that little circle of 
companions and followers—chiefly Gentile converts—who are henceforth 
associated with the wanderings of St. Paul, Of the many whom Paul loved, 
‘none were dearer to him than the young disciple of Lystra, Himself without 
wife or child, he adopted Timothy, and regarded him as a son in all affeo- 
tionate nearness, “'To Timothy, my son;” “my trae son in the faith ”—snen 
aro the terms in which he addresses him 7 and he reminds the Philippians 
how well they knew “that, as a son with a father, he had slaved with him for 
the Gospel”? And slight as are the touches which enable us to realise the 
character of the young Lystrenian, they are all wondorfully graphic and con- 
sistent. He was ¢o blameless in character that both in his native Lystra and 
in Ieouium the brethren bore warm and willing testimony to his worth? In 
spite of a shyness and timidity which were increased by his youthfulness, he 
was so entirely united in heart and soul with the Apostle that among his 
numorous friends and companions ho found no ono 40 genuine, so entirely un- 
selfish, #0 sincerely devoted to the furtherance of the eanse of Christ’ Ho 
was, in fact, more than any other the alter ego of the Apostle. Their know- 
ledge of each other was mutual ;* and ono whoso yearning and often Incorated 
heart had euch deep noed of a kindred spirit on whick to lean for sympathy, 
‘and whose distressing infirmities rendered necessary to him the personal 
services of some affectionate companion, must have regarded tho devoted 
tenderness of Timothy as a special gift of God to save him from boing 
erushed by overmuch sorrow. And yet, much as Pan! loved him, he loved his 
Churches more; and if any Chureh ‘necds warning or guidance, or Paul him 
welf desires to know how it prospers, Timothy is required to overcome his 
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shrinking modesty to console the persecuted Churches of Macedonia? or 
face the conceited turbulence of Corinth,’ or to be the overseer of the Church 
of Ephesus,‘ with its many tronbles from without and from within. Tp fact, 
‘no name is so closely associated with St. Paul's as that of Timothy. Not 
only were tro Epistles addressed to him, but ho is associated with St. Paul in 
the superseription of fivo;* ho was with the Apostle during great part of his 
‘second missionary journey ;° he was with him at Ephesus ;7 he 
him in his last voyage to Jorusalem;* he helped to comfort his first imprison 
ment at Rome;* he is urged, in the Second Epistle addrossed to him, to hasten 
from Ephesus, to bring with him the cloak, books, and parehments which St, 
Paul had left with Carpus at Troas, and to join him in his seeond imprison- 
ment before it is too late to seo him alive.” Some sixteen years had elapsed. 
botwoen the days when Paul took Timothy as his companion at Lystra," and 
the days when, in the weary desolation of his imprisoned age, he writes ones 
more to this beloved disciple."? Yet even at this latter date St. Paul addresses 
him as though ho were the same youth who had first accompanied him to the 
hallowed work. ‘To him,” says Hausrath, “as to the Christian Achilles, the 
Timotheus-logend attributes eternal youth;” this being, according to the 
writor, ono of the sigus that tho two pastoral Epistles addressed to Timothy 
were tho work of a writer in the socond eentury.2 But surely it is obvious 
that if Timothy, when St, Pwal first won him over to the faith af Christ, was 
not more than sixtoes or seventeen years old, he would be still far short of the 
prime of life when the Second Epistle was addressed to him; and that, even 
if he were oldor, thero is no moro familiar experience than an old man’s 
momontary forgolfulnens that those whom he has known as boys have grown. 
‘up to full manhood." 

‘This was the youth whose companionship Paul now secured. Young as 


sont forth His disciples He had sont them forth two and two; but this 
only in thoir native land, It was » very different thing to travel in 
woathors, through tho blinding dust and burning heat of the 
Lycaonia, and orer the black voleanic erags and sholterloss mountain 

of Asis, Ho had suffered from tho doparture of Mark in Pisidia, and 
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forth wo never find him without at least two associates—at this tins 
Silas and Timothy; afterwards Titus and ‘Timothy in Macedonia and Achaia, 
and Loke and Avistarchus in his journey to Romo, 

It may surprise ns that tho first step he took was to circumcise Timothy ; 
and that since the rite might be purformed by any Israelite, he did it with his 
own hands! We have, indeod, seen that he was in all probability driven to 
cireumeise tho Gentile Titus; bat we aro not told of any pressure put upon 
him to perform the same rite for Timothy, who. though the son of a Jowess, 
lind grown up without it. Nothing is more certain than that, in St. Paul's 
opinion, circumcision was valucless, His conduct, therefore, ean only be re- 
garded as # second concession to, or rather prevention and anticipation of, 
prejudices so strong that they might otherwise havo rendered his work im- 
possible, St. Luke says that it was done “on account of the Jows in those 
regions; for they all know that his father was a Greek.” Now, if this was 
generally known, whereas it was not so widely known that his mother was a 
Jewess, St. Paul felt that Timothy would everywhere be looked apon a3 an 
uncircumeised Gentile, and as sueh no Jew would eat with him, and it would 
be hopeless to attempt to employ him as a preacher af the Mossiah in the 
synagogues, which they always visited as tho beginning of their labours. If, 
on the other hand, it were known that ho was by birth a Jewish boy—sineo 
tho rule was that nationality went by the mother’s side?—an uncire 
cumeised Jow would be in every Ghetto an object of oxecration. If, 
then, Tinothy was to be ordained to the work of the ministey, his eireum- 
cision was indispensable to his usefulnoss, and his Jewish parentage was suffi- 
ciont to deprive the act of the dangerous significance which might much moro 

bo attached to it im the caso of Titus, Obviously, too, it was better 
‘that Paul should do it spontaneously than that it should receive a factitious 
importance by being once more extorted from him in spite of protest. Ho 
did it, not in order to please himself, but that ho might condescend to the 
infirmities of the weak. 

‘The circumcision was followed by formal ordination. The whole Church 
was asseanblod ; tho youth made the public profession of his faith ;* tho olders 
and Paul him olf solewnly laid their hands upon his hoad;* the prophotie 
yoices which had marked him out for a great work® wero confirmed by 
those who now charged him with the high duties which lay before him, 
aud at the same time warned him of the dangers which those dutics 
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involved;? the grace of the Holy Spirit desconded like a flamo into his heart? 
aml the gentle boy of Lystra was henceforth the consecrated companion of 
toils and wanderings, of which the issne was the destined conversion of the 
world. 

‘Tho mission opencd with every circumstance of encouragement. Tho 
threefold cord of this ministry was not quickly broken. At each city which 
they visited they announced the decisions arrived at by the Apostles and 
wldors at Jerusalem,’ and tho Churchos were strengthened in the faith, and 
grow in number daily. 

In this way thoy traversed “the Phrygian and Galatian distriet."* Thoro 
has been much speculation as to the towns of Phrygia at which they rested, 
‘but in the absolute silence of St. Luke, and in the extreme lvoseness of the 
torm “Phrygian,” wo cannot be sure that St, Paul preached in a single town 
‘of tho rogion which is usually included under that term. ‘That he did not 
found any charch seems clear from the absenco of allasion to any Phrygian: 
community in the Now Testament. The conjecture that he travelled on this 
vecasion to the far distant Colosse is most improbable, even if it be mot ex- 
cluded by the obvions inference from his own language All that we ean 
reasonably suppose is that after leaving Teoniam he proceeded to Antioch im 
Pisidia—since there could be no reason why he should neglect to confirm the 
Chureh which ho had founded there—and then crossed the ridge of tho 
Paroreia to Philomelium, from which it would have been possible for him 
either to take the main road to the great Phrygian town of Synnada, and 
then turn north-eastwands to Pessinus, or else to enter Galatia by a shorter 
and less frequented roate which did not ran through any Phrygian town of 
the slightest importance, It dors not sccm to have been any part of St, Paul's 

to evangelise Phrygia, Perhaps ho may have originally intended to make 
way by the road through Apames, to Colosse and Laodicea, and to go 
down tho valley of the Meander to Ephesus. But if so, this intention was 
hindered by the guidance of the Holy Spirit Such providential hindrances 
to a course which seemed s0 obvious may well have been mysterioas to St, 
Paul; bat they appear less go to us when, viewing thom in the light of history, 
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we see that otherwiss the Epistle to the Galatians might never havo been 
written, and that thus the whole course of Christian theology might have been 
entirely 

Ofs any work ‘im Phrygia, therefore, there vas nothing to narrate ;! but wo 
may well ‘deplore St. Luke's non-acquaintance with the details of that visit to 
Galstin, which wore doeply interesting and important, and of which wo are 
now: loft to discover the incidents by piocing tho fragmentary notices and allu- 
alc of the Epistle. 

‘We may suppose that ou finding it impossible to preach at this time in the 
great cities of Lydian Asis,? St. Panl and his-companions next detormined to 
make their way to the numerous Jewish communities on the shores of the 
Enxine. They soem to have had no intontion to preach among a people 0 
now to them, and apparently so little promising, as tho Galatians. But God 
had other designs for them; they were detained in Galatia, and their atay was 
attended with very memorable results, 

St. Lake, who uses the ordinary geographical term, must undoubtedly 
have meant by the term Galatia that central district of the Asian peninsula? 
which was inhabited by a people known to the ancient world under the names 
of Celta, Galatians, Ganls, and (more recently) Gallo-Grooks, ‘Their history 
was briefly this, When tho vast tide of Aryan migration began to set to tha 
westward from the ralloys of the Oxus and the plains of Turkestan, the Celtis 
family was among the earliest that streamed away from their native seats! 
‘Dhey gradually occupied a great part of tho centre and west of Europe, and 
Various tribes of tho family were swept hither and thither by differont 
‘currents, as they met with special obstacles to their unimpeded progress. Ono 
of their Brennuses,* four centuries before the Christian era, inflicted on Ramo 
its deepest humiliation. Another, one hundred and eleven years later, filled 
Northern Greees with terror and rapine, aud whea his hordes wore driven 
bnek by the storms and portents which seconded the determined stand of tho 
Greeks at Delphi, they joinod another body under Leonnorius and Lutariug? 


some converts were made is implied by Acts xviii. 23. The absence of a 
desiite 1? neon Chureb ix seen in he silence about any collection there, 

‘he Acta (ef, Catull, xii 5) sem always to roexn the region round the 
old **Asian meadow" of Homer (JI. U. 461)—4c., the entire valley of the 
Siplinn: fy Ulta. Brery ene of * ihe seven churches which are in-Asia” (Rev. Li.) 
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from the yoke of external and nseloss ordinances), for I, too, male myself na 
you are! Jow that I was, I placed mysclf on the level of you Gentiles, and 
now I want yon to stand with mo on that samo lovel, instead of trying to 
make yourselves Jews, I do not wish to speak by way of complaint about 
you. You never did me any personal wrong? Nay, you know that when I 

the Gospel among you, ou my first visit, it was in consequence of an 
attack of sickness, which detainod mo in the midst of a journoy; you could 
not, therefore, feel apy gratitude to mo as thongh I had come with the express 
purpose of preaching to you; and besides, at that time weak, agonised with 
pain, liablo to fits of delirium, with my eyes red and ulecrated by that disease 
by which it pleases God to let Satan buffet mo, you might well have been 
tompted to regard me as 6 deplorable object. My whole appearance must 
have been a trial to you—a temptation to yon to reject mo. But you did 
not; you were very kind to mo, You might have treated mo with con- 
tomptaons indifference ;? you might have regarded me with positive loathing ;* 
but instead of this you honoured, you loved mo, you received me as though 
Towns an angel—nay, oven as though I were the Lord of angols, as though I 
wore evon He whom I preached unto you. How glad you wore to seo me! 
How eagerly you congratulated yourselves and me ou the blessed aceident— 
nay, mthor, on the blessed providence of God, which had detained me amongst 
you!* So generous, so affectionate wore yon towards mo, that I bear 
you witness that to aid mens I sat in misery in the darkened rooms, 
tunable to bear even a ray of light without excruciating pain, you would, 
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48 that contd have helped me, have plucked out your eyes and given them 
to me, . 


tho Omega, the beginning nnd the end of all his teaching to them, And 
hence, in his appeal to their sonse of shame, he uses one of his own inimitably 


demonstrative delight with which they accepted the new teaching, was not 
solely due ta the pity which mingled with tho admiration inspired by the new 
teacher. It may lave been due, in some small measure, to the affinities 
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pouring of the Spirit which followed Paut's preaching, and to the now powers! 
which were wrought in his converts by their aticeaies into the Church, But 
while these were the results among the truor converts, there must. have also 
been many whoso ready adhesion was due to that quick restlessness, that 
eager longing for change, which characterised them,’ as it characterised the 
Kindred family of Greeks with which they wore at this time largely mingled, 
At was the too quick springing of the good sood on poor and shallow soil ; it 
‘was the sudden flaming of fire among natures as light, as brittle, as inflammable 
as straw, The modification of an old religion, the hearty adoption of a new 
one, the combination of an antique worship with ono which was absolutely 
rveent, and as unlike it as is possible to conceive, had already been illustrated 
in Galatian history. As Colts they had brought with them into Asia their 
old Draidism, with its haughty pricsteraft, and cruel expiations® Yet they 
had already incorporated with this the wild nature-worship of Agdistis or 
Cybele, the mother of the gods, ‘Thoy believed that. tho black stone which 
had fallon from heaven was her image, and for contaries after it had been 
carried off to Rome’ they continued to revere her venerable temple, to give 
alms to her raving eunuehs, to tell of the vengeance which she had inflictod 
om the hapless Atys, and to regard the pine groves of Dindymms with 
awe,” But yet, while this Phrygian calt was flourishing at Pessinas, and 
commaniing tho scrvices of its hosts of mutilated priosts, and while at 
‘Taviums the main object of worship was a colossal bronz» Zeus of the ordinary 
Groek type at Ancyra, on the other hand, was established the Roman 
deification of the Emperor Augustus, to whom a temple of white marble, 
will existing in ruins, had beon built by the common contributions of 
Asin? Paul must have seen, still fresh and unbroken, the celebrated 
Monumentum Ancyranwim, the will of Augustus engraved on the marble of 
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Mourishing commercial town of An; ‘The win h—Paa}-Monntain—near Angora 
till reninia tho traveller of St, Paul's visit to these which is also rendered more 
probable by their having been early episcopal sees, 
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the tomple, and eopied from the inscription set up by his own command npom- 
‘bronze tublets in front of his mausoleum ; but while he may have glanced ai it 
with interest, and read with sil deep peeans pe, eee ARIE 
decree in which the Emperor had rewarded the friendliness of the Jews by = 
gunut of religions immunity, he must havo thought with some pity and indige 
uation of the frivolity of spirit which could thus readily combine the oldest 


Shep aril pai emaneny nee ne Acpetle save ipacioaet 
cults curiously obsolete side by side with others which were ridiculously new. 
He passed from Btayetens naturo-worship through Greek mythology | 
Romun conventionalixm, Ho conld not but have regarded this as a bad sigs 
and he would have seen a sad illustration of the poorer qualities which led to 
his own enthusiastic reception, if he could have read the deseription in a Grock 
rhotorician long afterwards of the Galatians being so eager to seize npon what 
Ban sem: tet fay Gil ah go» pings Af Genie oR 
they canght hold of and clung to it at once, as stecl filings do toa 
In fact, as he had bitter cause to learn afterwards, the religious views: 
Gauls were more or less a reflex of the impressions of the moment, and their 
favonrite sentiments the echo of the language used by the last comer. Bub 
on his first visit their faults all seemed to be in the background, Their ten- 
denies to revelries and rivalries, to drunkenness and avarice, to vanity and 
boasting, to eabals and fits of rage, were in aboyance,’—cheeked if not mastered 
by the poworful influences of their new faith, and in some instances, 
Tope, cured altogether by the grace of the Holy Epi of Gud All 
saw was their eagerness anil affection, their abvonee of projudies, and 
noms to learn—all that vivacity nnd warmbearteduess which were redeeming 
points in their Celtic character. 

How long he was detained among them by his illness we are not told, bub 
Mt was long enough to found several churches, one perhaps in each of the three 
capitals, and it may be in some of the minor towns, His success was clearly 
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among the Gauls; and in the absence of all personal salutations in his Epistle, 
wo cannot tell whother any of the sboriginal Phrygians or Greck settlers, 
or of the Romian governing lass, embracod the faith, But thongh ho is 
avoweilly writing to those who hail been Gentiles and idolators,* there must 
have been a considerable number of converts from the lange Jewish popu. 
lation? which had been atteacted to Galatia by its fertility, its thriving com- 
meree, and the privileges which secured them the free oxercise of their 
religion, Theso Jows, and their visitors from Jerusalem, as we shall see here- 
after, proved to be a dangerous element in the infant Chareh, 

‘The success of this uninten led mission may have detained St. Paul for a 
Tittle time even after his convalescence ; and as he retraced his journey from 
Tarvium to Pessinus he would have had the opportunity which he always 
desired of confirming his recent converts in the faith. From Pessinus the 
minsionaries went towards Mysia, and laid their plans to pass on ta tho 
numerous and wealthy cities of western Bithynia, at that time a senatorial 
province. But once more their plans, in some way unknown to us, were 
divinely overrulod, ‘Tho “Spirit of Jesus" did not suffor thom to enter a 
country which was destined indeed to be early converted, but not by thom, 
and which plays a prominent part in the history of early Christinnity.t Ones 
more divinely thwarted in the fulfilment of their designs, they made no 
attempt to proach in Mysia which iu its bleak and thinly populated uplands 
offared hut few opportunities for evangolisation, but pressod on directly to 
‘Troas, where an event awaited them of immenso importance, which was 
enflicient to explain the purpose of Him who lad shaped the ends which they 
themselves had s0 differently roagh-hown. 

From the slopes of Ida,* Paul and Silvanus with their young attendant 

4 Gal. iv. Bz v. 2; vi. 12, &e. On the other Anaad iv. 9 has been quoted (Jowett, 
L187) na "an almost explicit statoment that they were Jows;” this is not, however, 

the ease. Doubtless, writing te» ‘diareh § ‘in which there were both wees = 
Gentibes, St: Pool snay ose expressions which are sometimes more appr 
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descended the ravine which separated the mountain from the port and eolony, 
‘They were on classic ground. Every step they took revealed scenes to which 
the best and brightest poetry of Greece had given an immortal interest, As 
they emerged from the pine groves of the many-fountained hill, with its 
exquisite legend of (none and her love, they saw beneath them the 
“Ringing plains of windy Troy,” 

whore the great heroes of early legend bad so often 

“ Drunk delight of battle with their peers” 
But if they had ever beard of 

“Tho face that launched a thoumnd ships, 

Or sacked the topenost towers of Ilion,’ 

or locked with any interest on the Simcis and the Seamander, and the hnge 
barrows of Ajax and Achilles, they do not allade to them. ‘Their minds were 
full of other thoughts. 

‘Tho town at which they now arrived bad been founded by the successors of 
Aloxander, and had been elevated into a colony with the Jus Italioum. ‘This 
privilege had been granted to the inhabitants solely beeanse of the romantic 
interest which the Romans took in the legendary erudle of their greatness, an 
interest which almost indaced Constantine to fix there, instead of at Byzantium, 
the capital of the Eastern Empire. Of any preaching in Alexandria ‘Troas 
nothing is told us On three separate occasions at least St, Paul visited it! 
It was there that Carpus lived, who was probably his host, and be found # a 
plnco peculiarly adapted for the favourable reception of the Gospel? On this 
‘ocension, however, his stay was very short,? because he was divinely commanded 
to other work. 

St. Paul had now boon Isbouring for many years among Syrians, Oilicians, 
and the mingled races of Asin Minor; but daring that missionary ho 
bad beon at Roman colonies like Antioch in Pisidia, and must have 
thrown very frequently into the society of Greeks and Latins. He was himself 
Roman citizen, and the constant allusions of his Epistles show that he, tike 
St, Lake, must have been strack with admiration for the order, the discipline, 
the dignity, the reverence for law which charncterised the Romans, and 
especially for the bravery, tho determination, the hardy spirit of self-denial 
which actuated the Roman soldier.t He tells us, later in his life, how 
frequontly bis thoughts had turned towards Rome itself,‘ and as he brooded 


trfeaner implies that they took the first ship which they could 


ths in his Epistles. 
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on the divinely indicated future of Christianity, wo cannot doubt that while 
wandering round the then busy bat now land-locked and desolate harbour of 
Troas, he had thrown many « wistful glance towards the hills of Imbros and 
Samothrace; and perliaps when on some clear evening tho colossal peak of Athos 
was visible, it seemed like some vast angel who beckoned him to carry the 
good tidings to the west. ‘The Spirit of Jesus had guided him hitherto in his 
journey, had prevented him from preaching in the old and famous cities of 
Asia, had forbidden him to enter Bithynis, had driven the stake deeper into 
his flesh, that he mig preach the word among the Gauls. Ansiously must 
he have awaited further guidance ;—and it came. In the night a Macedonian 
soldier stood before him, exhorting him with these words, “ Cross over into 
Macedonia and help us." When morning dawned, Paul narrated the vision to 
his companions? “and immediately we sought,” says the narrator, who here, 
for the first time, appears as the companion of the Apostle, “to go forth into 
Macedonia, inferring that the Lord hns called us to preach the Gospel to 
them.” With such brevity and simplicity is the incidont related which of all 
others was the most important in introducing the Gespel of Christ to the most 
advanced and active races of the world, and among them to thogo races in 
whose bands its futaro destinios must inevitably rest. 

‘The other incident of this visit to the Troas is the meeting of Panl with 
Luke, the author of the Acts of the Apostles and the Gospel, This 
micting i indicated with profound modesty by the sudden use of the 

“we;" bat even without this the vivid accuracy of dotail in the 
narrative which immoediately ensues, is in such striking contrast with the 

oss of much that has gone before, that we should have been driven to 
conjeetnre the presence of the writer on board tho little vessel that now 
slipped its hawsers from ane of the granite columns which we still seo lying 
prostrate on the lonely shores of tho harbour of 'Troas. 

And this meting was a happy one for Paul ; for, of sll the fellow-workers 
with whom bo was thrown, Timotheus alone was dearer to him than Luko, 
From tho appearanco and disappearance of tho first personal pronoun in the 
subsequent chapters of the Acts,” we see that he accompanied St. Paul to 
Philippi, and rejoined him there some seven years afterwards, nover again to 
part with him so loug as we aro able to pursuo his history. How deeply St, 
Poul was attached to him appears in the title “the belored physician ;," how 
entire wus his fidelity is seen in the touching notices, “ Only Luke is with me," 


and the devie, and tho instant recognition that it was a Macedonian, 
thie, It is call. am Spaye, which is used of impressions more distinct 
dreams, Acts x. 3, é dpdnare davepien. Mat, xvii, 9 (tho Transtigura 
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Ho shared his journoys, his dangers, his shipwreck; ho shared aud chocred 
his long imprisonments, first at Cosares, then at Rome, More than all, ho 
became the biographer of the Great Apostle, and to his allegiance, to his 
ability, to his accurate preservation of facts, is duo nearly all that we know of 
one who laboured moro abundantly than all the Apostles, and to whom, more 
than to any of them, the cause of Christ is indebted for its stability and its 
dissemination. 

Of Lake himself, beyond what we learn of his movements and of his cha- 
actor from his own writings, wo know but little. Thero is no reason to reject 
‘the unanimous tradition that he was bz birth an Antiochene,! and it is clear 
from St. Paul's allusions that ho was a Gentile convert, and that he had not 
beon circumcised? That he was a close observer, a careful narrator, a man of 
cultivated intellect, and possessed of a good Greck style," we see from his two 
Books ; and they also reveal to us a character gentle and manly, sympathetic 
and self-denying, Tho incidental allusion of St. Paul shows us that he was a 
physician, and this allusion is singularly confirmed by his own tnrns of phrases 
‘The rank of a physician in those days was not in any respect #o high as now 
it is, and does not at all exclude the possibility that St. Luke may have been # 
freedman ; but on this and all eles which concerns him Scripture and tradition 
leave us entirely uninformed. That he was familiar with naval matters is 
strikingly shown in his aecount of the shipwreck, and it bas even been con+ 
jectured that he exercised his art in the huge and crowded merchant vessels 
Which were incessantly coasting from point to point of the Mediterrancan® 
‘Two inferences, at any rate, arise from the way in which his name is intro- 

“duced ; ono that ho had already made the acquaintance of St. Paul, perhaps 
at Antioch; the other that, though ho had some special counexion with 
Philippi and ‘Troas, his subsequent close attachment to the Apostle in his 


+ Busob, 7. &, Jer. De Vier. Mastr, Such allosions as “ Nicolas, a proselyte 
of Antioch,” and ye fingaraat there, bt otberwie yay 
food probability to this tradition (ef. 31.20; ail 1, &c.), If wo could attach any 
ine. to the reading of D im Acts xi 33 (omen dre 22 iyser), it woald show t ‘ink 

ke had been at Antioch during the year when Faal and Barnabas wore 
Yefore the famine. “The name Lica an abbreviation of Leama me Sila of : 
Dre nation that they wee the mine jerwoe a yreposteroua 

Col. iv. 
3 As an incdesital confirmation that he was « ae Wordsworth (om 
Tha 9) tie tal ho tye ay aod ig whereas wheat 
‘hi apenshes of Se Fach (Asteax Ss eave ot the Ghee} her Ue St Pa 
Iiaelf {i Theae iii. 103 2 Them tik 8; 1 Tim. v. 5, Ka, = 
in accortunce with the Jewish notion that the ale preted 
indication that Luke was « Geatile in Acts i, 19, 
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journeys and imprisonments may have arisen from a desire to give him the 
enefit of medical skill and attention in his frequent attacks of sicknéss.! Tho 
lingering remains of that illness which prostrated St. Paul in Galatia may 
have furnished tho first reason why it became necossary for Lake to accom- 
pany him, and so to begin the fraternal companionship which must have been 
‘ue of the richost blessings of a sorely troubled life. 


Book OF. 
OHRISTIANITY IN MACEDONIA. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
PuILirrs. 


«The day 1s ¢nort; the work abundant; the labourers aro remiss; the reward ia 
freut ; the master preases,""—Pixxe Anudre, 8. 


So with thoir hearts full of the high hopos inspired by the consciousness that they 
were being led by the Spirit of God, the two Apostles, with Lake and Timo- 
theus, set sail from the port of T'roas. As the south wind sped them fast upon 
their destined course, they may have seen a fresh sign that He was with them 
who causes the east wind to blow in the heavens, and by His power brings in « 
the south wind? Owing to this favourable breeza, they traversed in two days 
the distance which occupied five days whon they retarned.? On the first day 
they ran past Tenedos and Imbros straight for Samothrace, and anchored for 
the night to leoward of it. Did Paui as be gazed by starlight, or at early 
dawn, on the towering peak which overshadows that ancient island, think at 
all of its immemorial mysteries, or talk to his companions about the Cabiri, or 
question any of the Greck or Roman sailors about the strange names of 
Axiocheros, Axiochersos, and Axiochersa? We would gladly know, but wo 
have no data to help us, and it is strongly probablo that to all such secondary 
incidents he was habitually indifferent, 


1 Dr, Plamnptro (ubi repro) tries to show that the intercourve of 
left ite traces on St. Rares la 
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with tho astnte and machiavollic policy of Rome, were kept distinct from each 
other by differences of priviloge and isolation of interests which tended to 
foster mutual jealousies. Beginning eastwards nt the river Nestas, Macedonia 
Prima reached to the Strymon; Macedonia Secunda, to the Axius ; Macedonia 
Tertia, to the Penous; and Macedonia Quarta, to Ilyriewm and Epirus! ‘The 
capitals of thess divisions respectively were Amphipolis, Thesslonica,—at 
which the Proconsul of the entire provineo fixed his residence,—Pella, and 
Polagonia, It is a very reasonable conjecture that Paul, in answer to the 
appeal of the Vision, had originally intended to visit—as, perhaps, he ultimately 
did visit—all four eapitals. But Amphipolis.in spite of its historie celebrity 
had sunk into comparative insignificance, and tho proud colonial privileges of 
Philippi made it in reality the more important town. 

On the insignia of Roman citizenship which here met his gaze on every 
side—tho S.P.Q.R., the far-famed legionary eagles, the pauoply af the Roman 
eoldiers which he was hereafter so closely to describe, the two statues of 
Augustus, one in the paludament of an Imperator, one in the semi-nude 
cincture of a divinity—Paul could not have failed to gaze with enriosity; and 
as thoy passed up the Egnatian road which divided the city, they must have 
looked at the figures of tutolary deities rudely scratched upon the rock, whieh 
showed that the old mythology was still nominally accepted. Can we suppose 


that they were elevated ao fur above the eense of humour as not to smile with 
their comrade Silvanus aa they passed the temple dedicated to the rustic god 
whose name he bore, and saw tho images of the old man, 


* So aurfeit-swollen, #9 old, and so profane,” 


whom the rural poyelation of aly, from whom these colonists had been drawa, 
worshipped with offerings of fruit and swine P 

‘They had arrived in the middlo of tho week, and their first caro, as usual, 
was to provide for their own lodging and independent maintenance, to whieh 
Luke would doubtless be able to contribute by the oxerciso of his art, They 
might have expocted to find a Jowish community sholtering itself under the 
wings of the Roman eagle; but if so they were disappointed. Philippi was a 
military and agricaltural, not a commercial town, and the Jews were so fow 
that thoy did not oven possoss a synagogue. If during those days they madi 
any attempt to preach, it could only have been in the privacy of their rooms, 
for when the Sabbath came they were not even sure that the town conkl boast 
of a proseueha, or prayer-house? They knew enough, however, of the habits 
of the Jews to fool sure that if there were one, it would be on tho river-bank, 
outside tho city. So they made their way through the gute? along the ancient 
causeway which led directly to the Gangites,! and undor the triumphal arch 


+ Liv, xlv. 18-29. We cannot be sure that these divisions were still retulmed. 
# Acta xvi. 13, ‘This is the souso which Lexteact from the various readings of , Ay 
BHO. D, anv from tho versions, 
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parts of the world! In his Epistle to the Philippians St, Paul makos promi- 
nent mention of iwo ladies, Euodia and Syntyche, who were well known in the 
Christian community, although unbappily they could not agree with each other? 
‘The part that women played in the dissemination of the Gospel can hardly be 
exaggerated, and unless it was n mere accident that only women wero assembled 
in tho proseucka on tho first Sabbath at Philippi, we must suppose that not a 
fow of the male converts mentioned shortly afterwanis? were originally won 
over by their influence, ‘The only converts who are mentioned by namo are 
Epaphroditas, for whom both Paul and tho Philippian Church scom to havo 
felt a deop regard; Clemens, and Syzygus, or “ yokefellow,”* whom Paul 
addresses in» playful paronomasis, and entreats him to help the evangelising 
toils—tho joint wrestlings for the Gospel—of Euodia and Syntyche. But 
besides theses there were other unnamed fellow-workers to whom St. Paal 
Wears the high testimony that “their names were in the book of life.” 

Very encouraging and vory happy must theso weeks at Philippi have 
toon, resulting, as they did, in the founding of « Church, to whose members 
he finds it needfal to give but few warnings, and against whom he docs 
not utter a word of blame, Tho almost total absence of Jews meant an 
almpat total absonco of persecution. ‘The Philippians woro heart-whole in 
their Christian faith. St, Paul's entire Epistle to them breathes of joy, 
affection, and gratitude, Ho seems to remember that ho is writing to a 
colony, and # military colony—a colony of Roman “athletes.” Ho reminds 
them of a citizenship loftier and more ennobling than that of Rome;* he calla 
Epaphroditas not only his fellow-worker, but also his fellow-soldicr, ono who 
had stood shoulder to shoulder with him in tho sow Macedonian phalanx, 
whieh was to join as of old in an advance to the conquest of the world. He 
derives his metaphorical expressions from the wrostling-ground and the raco.¢ 
Alike St, Paul and St. Luke socom to rejoice in the strong, manly Roman 
nature of these converts, of whom many were slaves and freedmen, but 
of whom a largo number had been soldiers, drawn from varions parts of 
Ttaly im the civil wars—men of the hardy Marsian and Pelignian stock— 
trained in tho sterm, strong discipline of the Roman legions, and un- 
sophisticated by the debilitating Hollonism of a mongrel population. St. Paul 
Joved them more and honoured them more than he did the dreamy, super- 
stitious Ephesians, the fickle, impulsive Gauls, or the conceited, factious 
Achaions, In writing to Thesslonica and Philippi bo had to deal with men 
of a larger mould and manlior mind—more true and more tender than the men 


Soe Lightfoot, PMtip., p. 65, + Phil. iv, 2 ® Acts xvi, 40. 
‘ It is troo that the name does not occur elsewhere, but I cannot for « moment beliore 
with Cheme: aL 6, § 5) and Bpipbhanias (H. 8. til 30) that the word 
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Pau! and his teaching. They impressed themselves on her imagination, and 
on mecting the men of whom she had heard such solemn things, she turned 
round? and followed them towards the river, repeatedly calling out—perhaps 
in the very phrases which she had heard used of theom—* These people are 
slaves of the Most High God, and they are announcing to us the way of 
salyation.”? This might be tolerated once or twice, but at last it became too 
sorious # hindrance of their sacred duties to be any longer endured in silence, 

In an outburst of pity and indignation’—pity for the sufferer, indignation 
at this daily annoyanee—Paul suddenly turned round, and addressing the 
Pytho by whom tho girl was believed to bo possessed, said, “I enjoin thee, in 
the name of Jesus Christ, to go out of her.” ‘The effect was instantaneous, 
‘The calm authoritative exorcism restored the broken harmony of her being. 
No more paroxysms could be expected of her; nor tho wild unnatural seream- 
ing utterances, so shrill and unearthly that they might very naturally be taken 
for Sibylline frenzies. Her masters ceased to expoct anything from her oracles. 
‘Their hope of further gain “ went out” with the spirit. A picce of property 
60 raro that it could only be possessed by @ sort of joint ownership was 
rendered entirely valueless, 

‘Thus the slave-masters were touched in their pockets, and it filled them 
with fury. They could hardly, indeed, go before tho magistrates and tell 
them that Pan! by a single word had exorcised « powerful demon; but they 
wore détormined to have vengeance somehow or other, and, in » Roman 
colony composed originally of discharged Antonian soldiers, and now occupied 
partly by their descendants, partly by enfranchised freedmen from Italy, 
it was easy to raise a clamour against one or two isolated Jews. It 
was the moro easy becauso tho Philippians might have hoard the nows of 
disturbances snd riots at Rome, which provoked the decree of Claudius 
Danishing all Jews from the city ‘They determined to seize this opportunity, 
and avail themselves of a similar plea? They suddenly arrested Paul and 
Silas, and dragged thom before tho sitting magistrates." ‘These seem to have 
relogated the matter to the eck who were the chief authorities of the 
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misdeods of their countrymen had bronght upon them at Rome, As tho 

ceedings were doubtless in Latin, with which Paul and Silas had little or 
no acquaintance, and in legal formule and procedures of which they were 
ignorant, they either had no time to plead their citizenship until they wore 
actually in the hands of the lictors,! or, if they had, their voices were drowned 
in the cries of the colonists. Before they could utter one word in their own 
dofence, the sentence—“summovete, lictores, dexpoliate, verberate”—was 
uttered; the Apostles were soizod ; their garments were rudely torn off their 
backs ;? they were hurried off and tied by their hands to the palus, or whip» 
ping-post in the forum ; and whether they vainly called out in Greek to their 
infuriated enemies, “ We are Roman citizens,” or, which is far more likely, 
bore their frightful punishment in that grand silenco which, in moments of 
high spiritual rapture, makes pain itself scom painless *—in that foruin of 
which ruins still remain, in the sight of the lowest dregs of a provincial out- 
post, and of their own pitying frieuds, they endured, at the hands of these 
low lictors, those outrages, blows, strokes, weals, the pangs and butchery, the 
extreme disgraco and infamy, the unjust infliction of which even a hard- 
headed and hard-hearted Gentile could not describe without something of 
pathos and indignation.* It was the first of three such scourgings with the 
rods of Roman lictors which Paul endured, and it is needless to dwell even 
for one moment on its dangerous and lacerating anguish. We, in these 
modern days, cannot read without a shudder even of the Hogging of some 
brutal garotter, and our blood would ran cold with unspeakable horror if one 
such incident, or anything which remotely resembled it, had ocearred in the 
life of g Henry Martyn or a Coleridge Patteson, But such horrors occurred 
ebght times at least in the story of one whose frame was more frail with years 
of suffering than that of our English missionaries, and in whose life thea» 
pangs were but such a drop in the ocoan of his endurance, that, of the eight 
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and the guilty listened with envy and admiration to the “songs in the night ” 
with which God inspired the innocent. Never, probably, hind such a scene 
occurred before in the world’s history, and this perfect triumph of tho spirit of 
peaco and joy over shame and agony was an omen of what Christianity would 
afterwards effect, And while they sang, and while the prisoners listenod, 
porhaps to verses which “out af the deepa” callod on Jchovah, or “ fled to Him 
before the morning wateb,” or sang— 


«Tho plowers plowed upon my back and made long furrows, 
But the righteous Lord hath hewn the snares of the ungodly in pieces "— 


or triumphantly told how God had “burst the gates of brass, and smitten 
the bars of iron in sunder"—suddenly thero was folt » great shock of 
earthquake, which rocked the yery foundations of the prison. ‘The prison 
doors were burst open; the prisoners’ chains were loosed from tho staples 
fn the wall! Startled from sleop, and catching sight of the prison doors 
stunding open, the jailer instantly drow his sword, and was on the point of 
Killing himself, thinking that his prisoners had escaped, and knowing that 
he would have to answer for their production with his life? Suicide was 
the common refuge of tho day agninst disaster, and might have been ree 
garded at Philippi a3 an act not only natural but heroic? Paul, however, 
obsorved his purposo, and, always porfoctly self-possessed oven in the midst 
of danger, called out to him in a loud voles, “Do thyself no harm, for we 
are all here.” Tho entire combination of circumstancos—tho earthquake, 
the shock of sudden terror, the revulsion of joy which diverted hia intention 
of suicide, the serene endurance and elm forgiveness of his prisonors— 
all moltod the man's heart. Demanding lights, he sprang into the inuor 
prison, and flung himself, in « tremor of agitation, at the feot of Paul stud 
Silas. Then, releasing their feet from the stocks, and leading them out of 
thelr dark recess, he exclaimed, “Lords (Képa), what must I do to be 
saved 2" His modo of address showed deep reveronco, His question 

echood the expression of the demoninc,* And tho Apostles anawered him 
partly in the terms which he had usod. ‘ Boliove," they said, “on the Lord 
(Ripe) Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be saved, and thy house.” Deeply im. 
pressed, the man at onco assembled his houschold in w littl congregation, 
nnd, worn and weary and suffering as they wero, Paul and Silas spoke to them 
of Him by whom they wore to find salvation.’ Thon the jailor, pitying their 
condition, washed their bruised backs, and immodiately afterwards was, with 
his whole house, baptised in the faith.? All this seems to have taken place in 
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and majesty of Rome’ They did not at all like the notion of boing them- 
selves summoned before tho Proconsul’s court to answer for their flagrant 
illegality: 80, trusting to tho placability of tho Jewish character as rogards 
mere personal wrongs, they came in person, accompanied, says one manu- 
seript, hy many friends? Eutreating the pardon of their prisoners, they 
thom, with reiterated requests, to leave the city, excusing thomselvos 

‘on the plea that they had mistaken their true charactor, and pleading that, 
if they stayed, thero might be auother ebullition of public anger? Paul and 
Silas, howover, were courngoous men, and had no intention to give any colour 
cof justice to the treatment thoy bad received by sneaking out of the city. 
*Prom the prison they went straight to the houso of Lydia; nor was it till 
had seen the assembled brethren, and given them their last exhortation, 

that they tarwed their backs on the beantiful scenes where a hopeful work 
hind been radely ended by their first experience of Gentile persecution. But, 
in accordance with a frequent custom of St. Paunl,' they left Luke behind 
them* Perhaps at Philippi bo had found favourable opportunities for the 
exereise of his art, and he could at tho samo time guide and steengthen 
the little band of Philippian converts, before whom days and years of bitter 


Persecution were still in store.® 


CHAPTER XXVL 
THESSALONICA AND BERGA, 


Mrquorebere “php ABeAgol thr xbmoy iysdiv aad roy udxGor—1 Tunes, Hi, 9. 
“In oppidum dovium Boroeam profagisti."—Cro, in Pir. 36. 


Leavixa Philippi, with its mingled memories of suffering and happiness, 
Paul and Silvanus and Timotheus took an easy day's journey of about throe- 
andthirty miles to the besatiful town of Amphipolis. It lies to tho sonth of 
‘& splondid lake, undor sheltering hills, three miles from the sea, and on the 
edge of a plain of boundless fertility. ‘The strength of its natural position, 
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aghter of Philip of Macedon, it had always boon « 
city, with many historic associations, Here Cicero had spent his days of 
melaneholy exile® Hero a triumphal arch, still standing, commemorates the 
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place him in the first mnk of ancient commentatora, It received the title of 
“the orthodox city,” because it was for centuries a balwark of Christendom, 
but it was taken by Amurath II, in 1430, Salowiki is still a great commercial 
port of 70,000 inhabitants, of whom nearly one-third are Jews; and the 
outrage of Mohammedan fanaticism which has brought ita namo into recent 
prominence is but tho beginning of events which will yet change the map and 
the destinies of Southern Europe, 

At this eity—blighted now by tho curse of Islam, but still beautiful on the 
slopes of its vino-clad hills, with Pelion and Olympus fall in view—the 
missionaries rested, for here was the ono Jowish synagogue which sufficed for 
tho entire district. After securing the means of earning their daily bread, 
which was no easy matter, they found a lodging in tho house af a Jew, who 
had Grocisod the common name of Jesus into Jason? Evon if their quarters 
were gratuitously allowed thom, St. Paul, accopting no further aid, was foreed 
to daily and nightly labour of the severest deseription? to provide himself 
with tho small pittance which nlone sufficed his wants. Even this was not 
suificient. Poor as ho was—for if ho evor possossod any private means he had 
now lost them all‘—the expenses of the journey from Philippi had probably left 
him and his companions nearly penniloss, and but for the timely liberality of 
the Philippians it would have fared hardly with the Apostle, and he might 
even have been left without means to pursue his farther journeys? ‘Thera 
is no contradiction between the’ two contributions from Philippi and the 
“Apoatlo’s account of his manual labours; for there is nothing to show thut ho 
only stayed in Thessalonica a littlo more than three wooks.? Tn addition ta the 
fact that the second contribation wonld be partly wanted for his new journoys, 
wo find that at this timo a famine was raging, which caused the price of wheat 
to riso to six timos ite usual rate.’ Howorer much this famine may have 
enhanced the dificultios of St. Paul and his companions, it must have confirmed 
him in the purpose of niacin tho motives of his ministry above suspicion by 
making it absolutely gratuifous. Such disintorostedness aided much to the 
strongth of his position, espocially in the “deop poverty” which must hare 
provailed in such times among the low-born proselytes of a dospised religion, 
Tf St, Pan! did not refuse the contributions from Philippi, it was bocauso they 
cami spontaneously, at au hour of bitter need, from those who could apare the 
money, aud who, a8 ho well know, would bo painod by any rofusal of their 
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proffered aid. Yet all who know him knew well that the aid came mmsonght, 
and that, as far a Paul's own personal life was concerned, he was utterly 
indifferent to privations, amd ect the example of an unflinching endurance 
rendered easy by a perfect trast in God? 

Sabbaths in swecession he went to the synagogue, and 
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dispeopled heaven of the Olympus, which towered over tho blue gulf on which 
his exty stood—when his imagination could no longer place the throne of 
Zons, and the seasion of his mighty deities, ou that dazzling summit where 
Cicoro had remarked with pathotic irony that ho saw nothing but snow and 
feo—what compensation could he find for the void left in his heart by a dead 
religion?! By adopting cireumeision he might become, as it were, a Helot of 
Judaism; and to such a sacrifice ho was not tempted. But the Gospel which 
Paul preached had no esoteric doctrines, and no supercilious exclusions, and 
no repellent ceremonials; it came with a Divine Example and a free gift 
to all, and that free gift involved all that was most procious to the troubled 
and despondent soul. No wonder, then, that the Church of Thessalonica was 
mainly Gentilo, as is proved by the distinct language of St, Paul,? and tho 
total absence of any Old Testament allusion in the two Epistles. In the 
three weeks of synagogue preaching, St. Pant had confined his argument to 
Scripture; but to Gontilo converts of only a few months’ standing such 
arguments would have been unintelligible, and they were needless to those 
who had believed on the personal testimony to a risen Christ. 
After mentioning the first three Sabbaths, St, Luke farnishes us with no 
farthor details of the stay at Thessalonica, Bat wo can trace sevoral interest. 
* ing facts about their farther residence from the personal allusions of St. Paal'a 
Epistles. The First Epistle to tho Thessslonians—the earliest of all his 
letters which have come down to as—was written within a month or two 
of his departure. We trace in it the tono of sadness and the yearning for 
a brighter future which were natural to one whose habitual life at this time 
was that of n hated and hunted onteast. We seo that the infant Church was 
romarkable for a faithfulness, love, and pationce which mado it famons as 
a model church in all Macedonia and Achain” It shone all the more brightly 
from the fieres afflictions which from the first encompassed the brethren, but 
failed either to quench their constancy or dim their joy.’ St. Paul dwella 
much on his own besring and example among them; the boldness which 
ho showed in spite of present opposition and past persecutions: the total 
absence of all delusive promises in a teaching which plainly warned them that 
to be near Christ was to be near the fire; the conviction wrought by the 
Present power of the Holy Spirit tostifying to his words; the simplicity and 
sincerity which enabled him to appeal to them as witnosses that his Gospel 
‘was riot stainid by the faintoat touch of doceitful flattery, or gailty motive, or 
‘yain-glorious self-seeking;* the independence which he had maintainod ;* tho 
self-sacrificing tendernoss which he had showed; tho incessant sorority of his 
Industry ;" the blameless purity of his lifo; the individual solicitude of his 
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fawned at the fost of tho influential, tho lazzaroui of strects, more loafers and 
loiterers, the hangers-on of forum,? the claqueurs of law-courts, the scum that 
gathered about the shallowest outmost waves of civilisation. Hiring the 
aasistance of these ronghs and scoundrels? tho Jews disturbed the peace of 
‘the city by a fanatical riot, and incitod the mob to attack the house of Jason, 
in order to bring the Apostles bofore the popular Assembly. But Paul had 
received tzaly warning, and he.and his companions were in safo concealment, 
Foiled in this object, they seized Jason and one or two others whom they 
recognised as Christians, and dragged them before the Politarchs," or pre- 
siding magistrates af tho free city of Thessalonica, “These fellows,” they 
shouted, “theso soditious agitators of tho civilised world* have found their 
way here also, Jason has received thom, The whole set of them ought to 
‘be punished on a crimen majestatis, for they go in the teeth of Owsar's 
docroes, and say that there is a different king, namely Josus."* But the mob 
did not altogether sucesed in carrying their point, In dealing with the seven 
Politarehs, under the very shadow of the proconsular residence, they were 
dealing with people of much higher position, and much more imbusd with the 
Roman souse of Jaw, than tho provincial duumviri of Philippi. Neither the 
magistrates nor the general multitude of the city liked the aspect of affairs, 
Tt was on the face of it too Iadierous to suppose that hard-working artisans 
ike Jason and his frieuds could be seriously contemplating revolutionary 
moasures, or could be really guilty of lacsa majestas.” A vory short hearing 
sufficed to show thom that this was some religious opinion entertained by a 
few poor people, and so far from taking strong mossures or inflicting any 
punishment, they contented themselves with making Jason and tho othors give | 
some pocuniary secarity™ that thoy would keop the peaco, and so dismissed 
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them. But this was a sufficient sign that for the present further mission work 
would be impossible. No magistrates like the presence of even an innocently 
disturbing element in thelr diction, and if Paul and Silas were brought 
in person before them, they imight not escape so easily, Nor, in the defective 
police regulations of antiquity, was it at all eortain that the moderation of the 
inagistrates would be an efficient protection to two poor Jews from the hatred 
and violence of a mob. In any caso it is probable that they would bo unwilling 
to run the risk of impoverishing Jason and thoir other friends by causing a 
forfeiture of the scant and much-needed earnings which they had been obliged 
to pledge, ‘Tho brethren, therefore, devised means to sccure the escape of 
Poul and Silas by night, It is not impossible that Timotheas stayed among 
them for a time, to teach and organise the Church, and to add those last 
exhortations which should nerve them to bear up against the persecutions of 
many years! For in the Church of tho Thessalonians, which was in somo 
respects the fairest gain of his mission, St, Paul felt an intense solicitude, 
manifested by the watchful care with which he guarded its interests.* 

When night had fallen over the tumult which had been surging through 
tho streets of ‘Thessalonica, news of the issue of the trial before the Politarchs 
was brought to Panl and Silas in their concealment. ‘The dawn might easily 
witness a still more dangerous outbreak, and they therefore planned am 
imuvodinte escape, ‘They gathered together their few poor possessions, and 
under the cover of darkness stole through tho silent and deserted streets 
under the triumphal Arch of Augustus, and through the western gate, 
Whither should they now turn? From Philippi, the virtual capital of 

Prima, they had been driven to Thessalonica, the capital of Mace- 

canda, Ax accidental collision with Gentile interests had cost them 

. outrage, and imprisonment in the colony; the fury of Jewish 

hatred had imperilled their lives, and caused trouble and loss to their friends 
in the froo city. Should they now make their way to Pella, the famous birth 
place of tho young Greek who had subdued the world, and whose genius had 
left an indelible impress oa tho social and political conditions which they 
everywhere encountered? To do this would be obviowsly seless, ‘The 
Jowish wynagogues of the dispersion wore in closo connexion with each other, 
nul tho watchword would pow be evidently given to hound the fugitives from 
place to place, aud especially to silence Paul as the arch-spostate who was 
porsuniing all men everywhere, a8 they caluruniously asserted, to forsake tho 
Law of Moses, Another and less frequented road would lead them to @ com- 
paratively unimportant town, which lay off the main route, in which their pro= 
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sence might, for a time at any rate, remain unsuspected. Striking off from the 
great Via Eguatia toone which took a more southerly direction, the two fagitives 
made their way through thedarkness. A night escapeof at least fifty miles, along 
an unknown road, involving the dangers of pursuit and the crossing of large and 
frequently Hooded rivers like the Axius, the Echidoras, the Lydins, and some 
of the numerous affluents of the Haliacmon, is passed over with a single word. 
Can we wonder at the absence of all allusion to the beauties, delights, and 
associations of travel in the case of one whose travels were not only the 
Inborions journeys, besct with incessant hardships, of a sickly Jowish artisan, 
but also those of one whose life in its endless trials was a spectacle unto tho 
universe, to angels and to men ?* 

‘The town which they had in view as a place of refugo was Berma,* and 
their motive in going thoro receives striking and unexpected illustration from 
a passage of Cicero, In his passionate philippic against Piso he says to him 
that after his gross maladministration of Macedonia, ho was so unpopular that 
ko had to slink into Thessalonica incognito, and by night;? and that from 
thenes, unable to bear the concert of wailers, and the hurricane of complaints, 
he left the main road and fled to the out-of-the-way town of Bera. We 
cannot doubt that this comparatively sccluded position was tho reason why 
Paal and Silas chose it as safer than the more famous aud frequented Pella. 

Anil as they travorsed tho pleasant street of the town—“dowy,” liko 
those of Tivoli, “ with twinkling rivalets "—it must have beon with sinking 
hearts, in «pite of all their courage and constancy, that Pan! and Silas onco 
mom made their way, as their first duty, into the synagoguo of the Jews, 
Bat if tho life of the Christian missionary has its owm breadths af gloom, it 
also has its lights, and after all the storms which they bad encountored they 
wore ehcered in their heaviness by a most encouraging reception, ‘Tho Jows 
of this synagogue were less obstinate, less sophisticated, than those whom St. 
‘Paul ever fund elsewhere, When he had urged upon them those arguments 
from tho Psalms, and from Isainh, and from Habakkuk, about a Messiah who 
was to dic, and suffer, and rise again, and about faith as the solo means of 
justification, the Jews, instead of turaing upon hin as soon as they under- 
wtood the full seope and logical conclusions of his argumeuts, proved them- 
solves to bo “nobler”* than those of Thossalonica—more generous, moro 
simple, more sinccre and truth-loving. Instead of angrily rejecting this new 
Gospel, they daily and diligently searched the Seriptures to judge Paul's 
arguments and references by the word and the testimony. The result was 
‘that many Jows believed, as well as Greeks—men and women of the more 
respectable classes, They must have spent some weeks of calm among theso 
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trom hile liability to epilepsy, all his movements were 
went him away to go seawards and there can be little donbt that 
led kim sixteen miles to the colony of Dium,‘ wheneo he sailed 
‘Milena That bo did not proceed by land seems certain. It was 
the more expensive, the more dangerous, and the moro 


‘rhe on the stormy waves of the Mediterrancan, and saw the multitadinous 
wail eoowy peaks of Olympus melt into the distant bluc. He sailed along 
of which every hill and promontory is voicefal with heroic memories ; 

‘Osan and Pelion, past the coast of Thermopylw, along the shores of Eubom,* 
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round tho “marbled steep” of Suninm, where the white Temple still stood 
entire, until his oye canght the well-known glimpse of the crest and spear- 
head of Athens Promachos on the Acropolis,\—tho helm was turned, and, 
entering a lovely harbour, his ship dropped anchor in fall sight of the Par- 
thonon and the Propylma. 
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OHAPTER XXVIL 
ST. PAUL AT ATHENS 
Immortal Grrece, dear lind of glorions lays, 
‘Lo, here the Unknown God of thine unconscious praise." —Kuwts. 
Atiexs !—with what a thrill of delight has many « modern traveller been 
filled ns, for the first time, he stepped npon that classic land! With what an 
eager gaze hus be scanned tho secnery and outline of that city 
“on the Agean shore, 
Bailt nobly, the air, and light the soil, 
Athons, the eye of Greece, mother of arta 
‘And eloquence.” 


As be approached the Acropolis what throng of brilliant scones has 
neross his memory; what processions of grand and horole and beautiful 
figures have swopt across the stage of his imagination! As he treads upon 
Attic ground he fs in “ the Holy Land of the Ideal,” he has reached the most 
sacred shrine of the “ fair humanities " of Paganiam. It was at Athons that 
the human form, sedulously trained, attained its most exquisite and winning 
huanty ; thero that human freedom put forth its most splendid power; there 
that human intellect displayed its utmost subtlety and grace; there that Art 
reached to its most consammnte perfoction; thoro that Pootry uttered alike 
its wweoteat and its sublimest strains; there that Philosophy attuned to the most 


4 Peusan, Attic. i. 28,2; Herod. v. 77. 
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perfect music of human expression its loftiest and deepest th 
been possible for the world by its own wisdom to know God; 
the power of man to turn into bread the stones of the wilderness, 
nent happiness Iain within the grasp of sense, or been 
eul(ure; had it been granted to man’s unaided power 

gifts and qualities of his own nature, and to make for himself ax 
in liew of that lost Eden, passe lene big ro! 
Cherubim,—then such ends would have been achieved at Athens 

her glory. No one who has been wartured in the 


realing the history 
‘visit it without deep emotions of gratilude, interest, and love.t 
And St. Paul must havo known at least something of the city in whose 
language he spoke, and with whose writors he was not wholly 
‘The notion that ho was a finished classical scholar is, indeed, as we have shown 
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him from Berens, and a still longer period before Timothy could come from 
‘Phessnloniea; and during those days of weary and restless longing there was 
little that he could do. It is probable that, when first he was guided by his 
friends to his hamible lodying, he would have had little heart to notice the 
sights and sounds of those heathen streets, though, as he walked through the 
ralus of the long walls of Themistocles to the Peiraic gate, one of the brethren, 
more quick-eyod than himself, may have pointed out to him the altars bearing 
tho inscription, "ATNOXTOIZ @£OTx,' which about the samo time attracted the 
notice of Apollonius of Tyana, and were observed fifty years afterwards by 
the traveller Pausanias, as he followed the samo road? But when the brethren. 
had loft him—having no opportunity during that briof stay to labour with his 
own hands—he relieved his melancholy tedium by wandering hither and 
thither, with a curiosity? largely mingled with grief and indignation. 

‘The country had been desolated by the Roman dominion, but the city still 
retained some of its ancient glories. No Sccundus Carinas had as yet laid his 
greedy and tainted hand on the unrivalled statues of tho Athens of Phidias, 
It was the multitude of theso statues in a city where, as Petronins says,* it 
was more easy to mect a god than a man, which chiefly absorbed St. Paul's 
attention. Ho might glance with passing interest at the long colonnades of 
shops glittering with wares from every port in the Agean; but similar scones 
had not been unfamiliar to him in Tarsus, and Antioch, and Thessslonica, 
He might stroll into the Stoa Paeile, and there pecr at the paintings, 
still bright and fresh, of Homeric conncila of which ho probably know 
nothing, and of those Athcnian battles about which, not eren excepting 
Marathon,® there is no evidence that he felt any interest. The vast 
cnlargement of his spiritual horizon would not have brought with it 
any increaso of eeenlar knowledge, and if Paul stood in those rospects 
on the level of oven the Gamaliels wf his day, he knew little or 
nothing of Hellenic story.” And for the same reason he would have been 
indifferent to the innumerable busta of Greeks of every dogreo of emin- 
once, from Solou and Epimenides down to recent Sophists and Cosmetas, 
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remark, in thoss uncouth accents which excited so much hatred and ridicule 
in his worthless subjects, was 
“SUNT IDOLA ANTIQUORUM!”* 


Tt was made a scoff and a jest against him, and doubtless, ins Pontiff of the 
fixteenth century, it shows an intensity of the Hebraising spirit singularly 
nnsoftened by any tinge of Hellenic eulture, But, as has boon admitted even 
by writers of the most refined ssthetic sympathies, the old German Pope was 
more than half right. At any rate, the sort of repngnance which dictated his 
disparaging remark would have been not only natural, but inevitable, in a 
Pharisee in the capital of Judaism and andor the very shadow of the Templo 
of the Most High. We who have learnt to see God in all that is refined and 
heautifal ; whom His love has lifted above the perils of an extinct paganism; 
whom His own word has taught to recognise sunbeams from the Fountain of 
Light in every gree of true art and every glow of poetic inspiration, may 
thankfully admire tho exqnisito creations of ancient genina;—but had Pant 
done so he could not have been tho Pan! he was, “Tho prejadices of the 
iconoclastic Jew,” says Renan, with bitter injustice, “ blinded him; he took 
these incomparable images for idols, ‘ His spirit,’ says his biographor, ‘was 
embittered within him when he saw the city filled with idole.’ Al, heantiful 
and chasto images; true gods and tro goddesses, tremble! See the man 
who will raise the hammer agaiust you, The fatal word bas been pronounced; 
you aro idols, ‘The mistake of this ugly little Jew will be your death-warrant."? 

Yoa, their doath-warrant as false gods and falso goddessos, us “gods of the 
heathen " which “are but idols,"* but not thelr death-warrant to us a8 works 
of art; not their death-warrant as the imaginative erentions of a divinely- 
given faculty; not their death-warrant as echoes from within of that outwand 
beauty which is a gift of God; not in any sense their death-warrant 2s stand. 
ing for anything which is valuable to mankind. Christianity only discouraged 
Art so long as Art was the handmaid of idolatry and vies; the moment this 
danger ceased sho inspired and ennoblod Art, It is all very well for senti- 
meulalists to sigh over “the beauty that was Groece, and the glory that waa 
Rome ;" but Paganism had a very ragged edge, and it was Hie that Paul daily 
witnoswod. Paganism, at its best, was a form asiumod by natural ruligion, 
nnd had a powor and life of its own; but, alas! it had not in it enough salt of 
solid morality to save its own power aud life from corraption, St. Panl 
needed no mere historical induction to convinee him that tho loftiest heights 
of culture are compatible with the lowest abysses of depravity, and that » 
shrine of consummate beauty could bo a sink of utter infamy. Nay, moro, ho 
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indeod have read with interest the moral inscriptions on the Herma which 
were presented to her citizens by the tyrant Hipparchus,! and would have 
looked with something of sympathy on such altars as thoao to Modesty and 
to Piety. But, among the many altars visible in every street, there was one 
by which he lingered with special attention, and of which he read with the 
deepest emotion the ancient inscription— 
APNOITOIOESL. 
“To the unknown God,” 

Tho better known altars, of which the inseriptions were in the plural, aud 
which merely boro witness to tho catholicity of Paganism, would have hahits 
intorest for him. It is merely one of the self-confident assertions which aro 
too characteristic of Jerome* that St. Paul misquoted the singular for the 
plural. The inscription to which he called attention on the Areopagus was 
evidently an ancient one, and one which he had observed on a single altar,* 
Whwther that altar was one of those which Epimenides bad advised the 
Athenians to build to whatever god it might beo—7@ xpooyjnorrs 0e@—wherever 
the black and white sheop lay down, which ho told them to loose from the 
Areopazus; or one dedicated to some god whose name had in course of time 
become obliterated and forgotten ;* or one which the Athenians had crected 
under some visitation of which they could not identify the source’—was to 
St. Paul a mattor of indifference, It is not in the least likely that be sup. 
posed the altar to have been intended as « recognition of that Jeboval? who 
seemed so mysterious to the Gentile world. Ho regarded it as a proof of the 
coufeasod inadequacy, the unsatisfied aspirations, of heathendom. He saw in 
it, or liked to read tito it, the acknowledgment of somo divinity after whom 
they yearned, but to the knowledge of whom they had been unable to attain: 
and this was He whom he felt it to bo his own mission to make known, It 
was with this thought that ho consoled bis restless loneliness in that uncon- 
genial city; it was this thought whieh rekindled his natural ardour as ho 
wantlored through its idol-erowded streets” 
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‘University towns at the deadest and least productive epochs of their past, It 
was full of professors, rhetors, tutors, arguers, discoursers, lecturers, gram: 
marians, podagogues, and gymnasts of every description ; and among all these 
Sophists and Sophronists there was not one who displayed the least particle of 
originality or foree. Couforming scopties lived in hypocritical union with 
atloist priests, and there was not even sufficient earnestness to arouse any 
antagonism between the empty negations of a verbal philosophy and tho 
hollow professions of » dead religion? And of this undistinguished throng 
of dilottanti pretenders to wisdom, not a single name emerges out of the 
obsenrity, ‘Their so-called philosophy had becomo little better than a jingle 
of phrases*—the languid repetition of offete watchwords—tho unintelligont 
echo of empty formule It was in a condition of even deeper decadence than 
it had been when Cicero, on visiting Athens, declared its philosophy to be all 
& more chaos—Srw xdro—upside down? Epicureans thero wore, still main- 
taining the dictum of their master that the highest good was pleasure; and 
Stoies asserting that the highest good was vitae; but of theso Epicureans 
some had forgotten tho belict that the best souree of pleasure lay in virtue, 
and of these Stoies some contented themselves with their theoretic opinion 
with little care for its practical illustration. With the better side of both 
systems Paul would have folt mach sympathy, but the defects and degeno- 


racies of the two systems rose from the two evil sources to which all man's 
sins and miseries are mainly due—namely, sensuality and pride, It is true 
indeed that— 


But tho famous garden where Epicurus himself lived in modest abstineneo! 
toon degencrated into a seene of profliguey, and his definition of pleasuro, as 
consisting in the absence of physical pain or mental perturbation (drapagfa), had 
Jed to an ideal of life which was at once effeminate and sellish. He had mis- 
placed the contre of gravity of the moral system, and bis degonorate followers, 
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they agreed with him in avowing that pleasure should be the aim of 
existence, selected the nearer and coarser pleasures of the senses in 

to the pleasures of the intellect or the approval of the conscience. 
sterner and loftier Epicureans of the type of Luecrotins and Cassins wore 
the school was more commonly represented by the base and yalgar 
Hedonists who took as their motto, “Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we 
dic.”* On the other band, their great Stoic rivals had little reason to bonst 
the efficacy of their nobler theory, Aiming at tho attainment of a complete 
circumstances 


independ 
their vaunted apathy, had stretched the power 
of the will until it eracked and shrivelled under the unnatural strain; and 
to their lives a conscionsness of insincerity which, in the worse 
them, degraded their philosophy into a cloak for every form of am- 
bition and iniquity, which made the nobler souls among them melancholy 
egotism and an intenso despair. In their worst degeneracies 
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talked with him in the market-place! the subject-matter of his conversation 
hind been neither pleasure nor virtue, but Jesus and the Resurrection? Tho 
only result had been to create « certain amount of curiosity—a desire to hear 
a more connected statement of what ho had to ray. But this curiosity barely 
emerged beyond the stage of contempt, To some he was “apparently a 
proclaimer of strange deities; "? to others he was a mere “sparrow,” @ mero 
*seed-pocker”*—"a pickor-np of learning’s crumbs,” » victim of unoriginal 
hallucinations, a retailer of second-hand scraps. The view af the majority of 
theso frivolous sciolists respecting one whose significance for the world 
transcended that of all their schools would have coincided neatly with that of 


“Clean the poot from the sprinkled iales,"* 
which our poct gives in the following words — 


“ And for the rest 
T cannot tell thy messenger aright, 
‘Where to deliver what ho bears of thino, 
To one called Paulus—we have heard his fame 
Indeed, if Christus be not one with him— 
I know not nor am troubled much to know. 
‘Thou canst not think « more barbarian Jow, 
‘As Paulus proves to be, one ciroumcisod, 
‘Hath access to a secret shut from ux? 
‘Thou wrongest our philosophy, O King, 
In stooping to inquire of such an one, 
‘As if his answer could impose at all. 
‘He writeth, doth he well, and he may writel 
©, the Jow findeth scholars! cortain slaves, 
Who touched on this same isle, proached hiss and Christ; 
And {as I gathered from a bystander) 
‘Their doctrines could be held by no sane man." * 
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Above him, to the height of one hundred fect, towered the rock of the 
Acropolis like tho vast altar of Hellas—thrt Acropolis which was to tho 
Greck what Mount Sion was to the Hebrew, the splendid boss of the shield 
ringed by the concentric circles of Athens, Attica, Hellas, and the world! 
Beneath him was that temple of the awfal goddesses whose presence was 
specially supposed to oversiiadow this solemn spot, and the dread of whose 
namo had been sufficient to prorent Nero, stained as he was with the guilt of 
parricide, from setting foot within the famous city? But Paul was as little 
daunted by the terrors and splendour of Polytheism in the seat of its grandest 
memorials and tho court of its most imposing jurisdiction, as ho was by the 
fame of tho intolloctual philosophy by whoss living representatives lhe was 
encompassed. He knew, and his listeners know, that their faith in these gay 
idolutrios had vanished? He knew, and his listeners know, that their yearn- 
ing after the uuscon was not to be salistied eithor by the foreign superstitions 
which looked for their votaries in the ignorance of the gymmeceum, or by those 
hollow systems which wholly failed to give peace even to the few. Ho was 
standing under the blue dome of heaven,‘ a vaster and diviner temple than 
any whic man could rear, And, therefore, it was with the deepest serious. 
neces, a8 well as with the moat undannted eomposare, that he addressed them : 
“ Athenians !"* he said, ctanding forth amongst them, with the earnest 
and outstretched hand which was his attitude whou addressing a multitude, 
“T observe that in every respect you are wuuaually religious."® Their atten. 
tion would natarally be won, and even a certain amount of personal kindliness 
towards the orator bo enlisted, by an exordinm so courteous and so entirely in 
nccontance with tho favournble testimony which many writers had borne to 
their city as the common altar and shrine of Greece! “ For," he continued, 
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wandering through your city, and gazing about mo on the objects of y 
Gprtion’ Ufone carry Gio on alldcom Wha hb' Secor 
“To rae Unknown Gop."* That, then, which yo unconsciously * 
adore, that am I declaring unto yon. The God who made the universe and all 
things in it, He being the natural’ Lord of heaven and earth, dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands,’ nor is He in need of anything’ #0 as to receive 
serviee* from human hands, seeing that He is Himself the giver to all of life 
and breath and all things; and He made of one blood” every . 
to dwell on the whole faco of the earth, ordaining tho immutable limits to the 
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Since, then, we aro the offspring of God, we ought not to think that the Divine 
is like gold or silver or brass, the graving of art and of man’s genins,”? 
Condensed as this speech evidently is, let us panse for an instant, before 
we give its conelusion, to notice the consummate skill with which it was 
framed, the proguant meanings infused into its noble and powerful sentences, 
Snch skill was eminently necessary in addressing an audience which attached 
8 primary imporiance to rhetoric, nor was it less necessary to utilise every 
moment during which he could hope to retain the fugitive attention of that 
versatile and superficial mob, To plunge into any statements of the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, or to deal in that sort of defiance which is the weapon 
of ignorant fanaticism, would have been to ensure instant failure; and since 
his sole desire was to win his listeners by reason and love, he aims at becoming 
as a heathen to the heathen, as one without law to thea without law, and 
speaks at once with a large-hearted liberality which would have horrified 
the Jews, and a classic graco which charmed the Gentiles, In expros- 
sions markedly courteous, and with arguments exquisi'ely conciliatory, 
sromnicag their piety towards their gods, and enforcing his views by 
an appeal to their own poets, he yet manages. with the reaiiest power 
of adaptation, to indicate the fundamental errors of every class of his 
listeners, While seeming to dwell only on points of agreement, he yet 
practically rebukes in every direction their natural and intellectual self-com- 
placency? The happy Providence—others, but not St, Paul, might have snid 
the happy accident*—which had called his attention to the inseription on the 
nameless altar, enabled him at once to claim them as at loast partial sharers ki 
‘the opinions which he was striving to enunciate. His Epicurean auditors be- 
lieved that the universe had resulted from a chance combination of atoms; le 
tells thom that it was their Unknown God who by His fiat had ereated the 
universe and all therein, They believed that there were many gods, bat that 
they sat fur away beside their thunder, careless of mankind ; he told them that 
there was but one God, Lord of heaven and earth, Around them arose a 
cirelo of temples as purely beautiful as hands could make thom—yot thore, 
under the very shadow of the Propylwa and the Parthenon, and witl all those 
abrines of « hundred divinities in full view with their pillared vestibules and 
thoir Pentelic marblo, ho tells tho multitude that this God who was Ono, not 
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domonstration of error should end only in indifferenee or despair, be desired 
fo teach the Stoic to substitute sympathy for apathy, and Imunility fur pride, 
and the confession of a weaknoss that relied on God for tho assertion vf a 
self-dupondence which denied all need of Him; and to bewl the Epicurean to 
prefer # spiritual peace to a sensual pleasure, and a living Saviour to distant 
aud indifforent goda. Ho proceeded, therefore, to tell them that during long 
centuries of their history God had overlookwd or condowod! this ignorance, 
but that now the kingdom of heaven had come to them—now He called them 
to repentanco—now the day of judgment was proclaimed, a day in which the 
world should be judged in righteonsness by One whom God hal thereto 
appointed, even by that Jesus to whose work God had set His seal by raiislag 
‘Him from the dead-— 

‘That was enough, A burst of coarso doeri-ion interrupted his words.* 
Tho Greeks, the philosophors themselves, conld listen with pleasure, even with 
something of conviction, while he demonstrated the nullity of those gods of 
the Acropolis, at which even their fathers, four centuries earlier, had not been 
afraid to jeer. But now that he had got to a point at which he mixed up 
mere Jewish matters aud imiracles with his predication—now that he began to 
tell them of tliat Cross which was to thony foolishness, and of that Resurreetion 
from the deal which was inconceivably alien to their lnbi's vf bolicf—all 
interest was for them at an end. It was as when a lunatic suddenly introdasss 
fo wild delasion into the midst of otherwise save and semailli remarks ‘Slo 
“strange goda” whom they fancied that he was preaching boca too 
faytastio even to justify any further inquiry. ‘They dial mot deigu to waste du 
stich a lopic the leisure which was important fur less extraontinary gossip? 
They wore not nearly serious enough in their own belief, nor did thoy cumsider 
this feeble wanderer » wuiticiontly important porson to make them care to 
enforeo against St. Panl that decree of tho Aroopayis whieh lind bright 
Socrates to tho hemlock dranght in the prison alm.ut in sight of them; but 
they instantly offered to the great missionary a contemp!nous tolera'ion more 
fatal fo progress than any antagonism, As thoy began to stream away, sumo 
broke iuto open mockery, while others, with polite irony, feeling that such a 
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had encamped on the Areopagus, and devoted to the flames the temples on the 
Acropolis on the very grounds urged by St. Pant, “ that the gods could not be 
shut within wails, and that the whole universe was their home and temple"? 
‘Yet the sword and fire of Xerxes, and all the millions of his vast host, have 
been utterly impotent in their effects, if we compare them to tho results which 
followed from the apparent failure of this poor and insulted tent-maker. 
‘Of all who visit Athens, myriads connect it with the mame of Paul who 
never so much as remember that, since the epoch of its glory, it has been 
trodden by the fect af poets and conquerors and kings. They think not of 
Cicero, or Virgil, or Germaniens, but of the wandering tent-maker. In 
all his seeming defeats lay the hidden germ of certain victory. He founded 
no chnreh nt Athens, but there—it may be under the fostering chargo of the 
converted Arcopayite—a church grow up. In tho next century it furnishod 
to the eause of Christianity its martyr bishops and its eloquent apologists? 
In tho third century it flourished in peace and purity. In the fourth century 
it was represented st Nieaca, and tho noble rhetoric of the two great Christian 
friends St. Basil and St. Grogory of Nazianzus was trained in its Christian 
schools. Nor were many centuries to elapse ore, unable to confront tho 
piereed hands which held a wooden Cross, its myriads of deities bad fled into 
the dimness af outwrorn ereods, and its tatelary godiless, in epite of - 


Hashing eyes which Homer had commemorated, and the mighty spear w 
had boen moulded out of the trophies of Marathon, resigned her soir 
chamber to the honour of that meck Galilean maiden who had lived undor 
the roof of the carpenter of Nazareth—tho virgin mother of the Lord? 
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women, rich and poor, in the esol hours 
* Bbutiod helt feet slong ths pavument white, 
Companioned or alone ; while many a light 

Flared hero and there from wealthy featevala, 

And throw their moving shadows on the walls, 

Or found them clustered in the corniced shade ~ 
‘Of some arched temple-door or duaky colonnadle," 


“Eccteaia Dei in Corintho : Inctum et ingens pare ane 
ia : “ 

ina ar Miesae, in 1 Cor. b 2 
Urxorrenp as ho had entered it—nay, even more unnoticed, for he was now 
slone—St. Paul left Athens, So little had this visit impressed him, that he 
only ones alludes to it, aud though from the Aerocorinthus he might often 
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havo beheld its famed Acropolis, ho never felt the smallest inclination to entor 
it again. This was his only recorded experience of intereonzse with the 
Gentile Phavisaise of a pompous philosophy. ‘Phere was wore hope of raging: 
Jews, more hope of ignorant barbarians, more hope of degraded slaves, than of 
those who had become fools becanso in their own conceit they were exceptionally: 
wise; who were nlicuated by a spiritual jguorancé born of moral biindues+; 
who, becanse conscience had lost its power over them, had become vain in thoir 
imaginations, and their foolish heart was darkened. 

He sailed to Corinth, the then capital af Southern Greece, whieh formed 
the Roman province of Achaia. The poverty of his coudition, the dosire to 
waste no timo, the greatness of his own infirmities, remiler it nearly certain 
that he did not make his way over those forty miles of road which separate 
Athens from Corinth, and which would have led him throngh Elensis aad 
Megara, but that ho sailod direct, in about five hours, across the Saronic bay, 
and dropped anchor un(e: the low green hills and pine-woods of Cenelireas, 
‘Thence he made his way on foot along the valley of Hexamili, a distance of 
somo oight miles, to tho city nestling under the huge mass of its rocky citadel, 
Under the shadow of that Acrocorinthus, which darkened alternately its double. 
sexs! it was destined that St. Paul should spend nearly two busy years of his 
eventfal life. 

It was not the ancient Corinth—tho Corinth of Periander, or of Thucydides, 
or of Timoleon—that he was now entering, but Colonia Julia, or Laus Juli 
Coriuthus, which had risen ont of the desolate ruins of the older city. When 
the Hegemony had passed from Sparta and Athens, Corinth occupied their 
place, aud ns the leader of the Achman league she was regarded as the Hight 
and glory of Greece, Flamininus, whon the battle of Cynoseephalas bind 
destroyed the hopes of Plilip, proclaimed at Corinth the independence of 
Hollas? But when tho city was taken by L. Mummius, B.C. 146, its inkabi- 
fants had been masmaerod, its treasures carried off to adorn the trinmph of tho 
conqueror, and the eity itself devastated and destroyed. For  lundred yoars 
it lay in total rain, and thea Julins Caesar, keenly alive to the beanty and 
importance of its position, and desiring to call attention to the goddess for 
whose worship it led boen famous, and whose doscendant he professed to be, 
robuilt it from its foundations, and poopted Ht with a colony of veterans and 
froodron? 

It sprang almost instantly into fame and wealth, Standing on tho bridgo 
of the double sen, its two harbours—Leehwum on the Corinthian and Cenchrem 
on the Sarovie Gulf—instantly attracted the conunerce of the east and west, 
‘Tho Diolkos, or land-clinanel, over whic ships coald by dragged across the 
Jathmna, was in constant use, beenuso it saved voyagers from the cireum- 
navigation of the drended promontory of Maleat Jowa with a keou eye to 
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profits of oath aemtaituesh der oners of tho site and 
she ein) siee te games, flocked to the protection of the Roman 
found amid the débris of the conflagration, ane 

ie cet imitations to erty thoy led, wore among tho carliest branches 


and adorned with gold and silver, soon began to rise 

th the wretched huts of wood and straw which sheltered the 

ion.’ Commerce became more and more active, 

found their way to the marts, which were visited by 

civilised world—Arabian balkam, Egyptian papyrus, 

ivory, Babylonian carpets, Cilician gonts'-hair, Lycao- 

ves, With riches eaine superficial refinement and 

‘The life of the wealthier inhabitants was marked by self- 

intellectual restlessness, and the mass of the people, even down 

wore more or loss affected by the prevailing tendency. Corinth 

the Vanity Pair of the Roman Empire, at once the London and the Paris 
of the first century aftor Christ, 

‘Tt was into the midst of this mongrel and hoterogencous population of 
Greek adventurers and Roman bourgeois, with a tainting infusion of Phani- 
cians—this mass of Jews, ex-soldiers, philosophers, merchants, sailors, 
froedmen,? slaves, tradespeople, hucksters, and agents of every form of vieo— 
colony “without aristocracy, without traditions, without well-established 
citizens "—that the toil-worn Jewish wanderer made his way. He entered iv 
‘ns lie had entered Athens—a stricken and lonely worker; but here he was 


How little did tho wealthy magnates of 

rie signifieance of their city during this 

would be centred in the disputes conducted in a petty synagogue, and 

‘the thoughts written in a tent-maker's coll by that bent and weary Jew, 80 

solitary and so wretched, ¢o stained with the dust of travel, so worn with the 

attacks of sickness and persecution! How true it is that the living world 
often knows nothing of its greatest mon! 

For when we turn to the Epistles to the Thessalonians and Corinthians, 
‘and traco the emotions which during this period agitated the mind of tho 
Apostle, we find him still suffering from weakness? and auxioty, from outward 
‘opposition and inward agonios. Ho reminds tho Thossalonians that ho had 

them for his tribulations and their own, and speaks touchingly af tho 
comfort which he had reeeived from the news of their faith in the midst of his 
ulllietions! Had he poasossod the modern temperament ho might often have 
been helpod to peace and calm as he climbed the steep Acrocorinthus and gazed 
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jmpressed by these may be seen in the Corinthian Epistles, His a 
are there chiefly dwn from Geutile customs—the wild-beast fights,' 


of the Proconsul," the shows of the theatre,’ thefading garland of Tsthinian pine,” 
But there was one characteristic of heathen life which would come ho 
to him at Corinth with overwhelming foreo, and fill his pure soul with infinite 
pain. 1t was the gross immorality of a city conspicuous for its depravity 
‘even amid the depraved cities of a dying heathonism.? Its very namo had 
‘become a synonym for reckless debauchery. This abysmal profligacy of 
Corinth was due partly to the influx of sailors, who made it a bee ps 
for the views of every land, and partly to the vast numerical superiority of the 
slaves, of which, two centuries later, the city was said to contain many myriads, 
‘And #0 far from acting ass check upon this headlong immorality, reli 
had there taken under its immediate protection the very pollutions 
was its highest funetion to suppress. A thousaud Hierodonloi 
crated to the service of Impurity in the infamous 


the pew Gomorrah of classic cultures? and the orgies of the Paphian goddess 
wore as notorious as those of Isis or of Asherah, It was from this city anil 
amid its shandoned proletariato that the Apostle dictated his frightful sketch 
of Paganism.'? It was to the converts of this city that he addressed most 
frequently, and with most solemn warning and burning iudiguation, his stern 
prolibitions of sensual crime? It was to converts drawn from tho reeking 
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hannts of its slaves and artisans that he writes that they too had once been, 
souk in the lowest depths of sin and shame! It is of this city that wo hear the 
sorrowful admission that in the world of hoathoudom a pare life and an honest 
Tife was a thing well-nigh unknown? All sing are bound together by subtle 
links of affinity. Impurity was by no means the only yieo for which Corin 
‘was notorious. It was a city of drankards;* it was n city of extortioners and 
cheats. Bnt the worse the city, the deeper was the necd for his labours, and 
, the greater was the probability that many in it would be yearning for delivery 
from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty of the children of God. 
Tn such « placo it was more than ever necessary that St. Paul should not 
only set an example absolutely blameless, but that he should even abstain from: 
things which were perfectly admissible, if they should furnish a handle to tha 
enemies of Christ, And therefore, lest thess covetous shopkeepers and traders 
shonld be able to charge him with seeking his own gain, ho determined to 
accept nothing at their hands. There seemed to be a fair chance that ho 
would be nble to carn his bread by tent-inaking in a port so universally fr 
qnented, In this respect he was unusually fortunate, He found a Jow of 
Pontus, named Aquila,t who worked at this tele with his wife Priscilla, 
‘As nothing is ssid either of their baptism or their conversion, it is probable 
that they wore already Christians, aud Paul formed with them a lifelong 
friendship, to which he owed many happy hours, This excellent couple were 
at present living in Corinth in consequence of the decrve of Claudius, expelling 
all Jews from Rome* ‘T'yrannous ss the measure was, it soon beeame a dead 
letter, and probably caused but little inconvenience to these exiles, because 
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the nature of their trade seems to have made it desirable for them to move 
from place to place, At Corinth, ax subsequently at Ephesus, Paul worked 
in their employ, and shared in their profits, ‘These profits, unhappily, were 
seanty. It was a time of general pressure, and though the Apostle toiled 
night and day, all his exertions were unable to keep tho wolf from the door.t 
He knew what it was to suffer, even from the pangs of hunger, but not even 
when he was thus starving would he accept assistance from his Achaian con- 
verts. He had come to an absolute determination that, while willing to receive 
necessary aid from churches which loved him, and which he loved, he would 
forego at Corinth the support which he considered to be the plain right of an 
‘Apostle, lest any should say that he too, like the mass of traffickers around 
him, did but seok his own gain? Contentedly, therofore—nay, even gladly, did 
he become a fellow-labourer with the worthy pair who were both compatriots 
and brethren; and even when he was working hardest, he could still be giving 
instrnetion to all who sought him, But now, as ever, the rest of the Sabbath 
farnished him with his chief opportanity. On that day he was always to be 
found in the Jewish synagogue, and his weekly discourses produced a deep 
impression both on Jews and Grocks. 

But when the period of his solitude was ended by the arrival of Silas from 
Beroa, and Timotheus from Thessloniea, he was enabled to employ a yeb 
mor¢ intense activity. Not only did he find their presence a support, bnt they 
also cheerod him by favourable intelligence, and brought him & contribution 
from the Philippians, which alleviated his most pressing needs. Accordingly, 
their arrival was followed by a fresh outburst of missionary zeal, and he boro 
witnoss with a yet more impassioned earnestness to his Master's canso! At 
this period his presching was mainly addressed to the Jows, and the one object 
of it was to prove from Scripture the Measiahship of Jesus.* But with them 
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he made no further progress. Crispus, indeed, the governor of the synagogue, 
hod been converted with all his house; and—perhaps during the absence of 
his companions—Paul abandoned his usual rule by baptising him with his 
own hands But, asa body, the Jows met him with an opposition which at 
last found expression in the sort of language af which the Talmud furnishes 
somo terrible specimens? No further object could be sorved by endeavouring 
to convince them, and at last he shook off tho dust of his garments, and calling 
them to witness that he was innocent of their blood,* he announced that from 
that day forth he should preach only to the Gentiles. 

Alrondy he had converted some Gentiles of humble and probably of slavish 
origin, the first among those being the household of Stephanas* With Crispus 
and these faithful converts, ho migrated from the synagogue to a ruom elose by, 
which was placed at his disposal by a proselyte of the name of Justus In 
this room he continued to preach for many months. The entire numbers of 
the Corinthian converts were probably small—to be counted rather by scores 
than by hundreds. This is certain, beeanse otherwise they could not have met 
in a single room in tho small houses of the ancients, nor could they have been 
all present at common meals, The minute regulations about married women, 
widows, and virgins seem to show that the female element of the little con- 
gregation was large in proportion to the mon, and it was even necessary to 
lay down the rule that women wero not to teach or preach among thom, though 
Priscilla and Phabe had been conspicuous for their services* And yet, stnall 
a8 was the congregation, low as was the position af most of them, vile as had 
boon the antecedents of some, the method and the topics of the Apostle’s prench- 
ing had been adopted with much anxiety. He waa by no means at home 
among theso eager, intellectual, disputatious, rhetorie-loving, sophisticated 
Greeks. They had none of the frank simplicity of his Thessslouians, nous 
of the tender sympathy of his Philippians, none of the emotional suscep- 
tibility of his Galatian converts. They wore more like the scofling and self- 
satisfied Athenians. At Athons be had adopted a poetic atd Gnished style, 
and it had almost wholly failed to make any deep impression. At Corinth, 
accontingly, he adopted a wholly different method. Ill and timid, and so 
nervos that he sometimes trembled while addressing thom?—conscious that 
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and deeds were wrought which showed to that little 
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the Jews in numbor—were admitted by baptism into the Churel? 
spall lh pega tera ehertanmet ied ny ores number among 
them seme of the wealthier inhabitants, such as Gains, and perhaps 

and oven Erastus, the chamberlain of the ity, Nor was it in Corimth only 
that Christians began to be converted. Panl, like Wesley, " regarded all the 


thuew was achareh at Cenehrem, whose desconcss afterwards “carried under 
the folds of hur robe the whole future of Christian theology ;"* and saints 
wore sentterod in small communities throug! all Achaia” 

Aud yet, though God was thus giving the inereaso, it must have required 
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‘no small courage in such a city to preach such a doctrine, and the very vicinity 
‘of the synagogue to the house of Justus must have eaused frequent and pain- 
ful collisions between the Jews and tho little Christian community, Among 
all tho sorrows to which St. Paul alludes whonever he refers to this long stay 
at Corinth, there is none that finds more bitter expression than his complaint 
of his fellow-countrymen. He spcaks of them to the Thessalonians in words of 
wansual exasporation, saying that they pleased not God, and were contrary 
to all men, and that by their attempts to hinder the preaching to the Gentiles 
of the Christ whom they had murdered, they had now filled up the measure 
of their sins. 'Tho rupture was open and decisive. If they had exeommn- 
nicated him, and ho was filled with such anger and despair when ho thought 
‘of them, it is certain that the struggle between them must have been a constant 
source of anxiety and peril, This might even have ended in Panl's with- 
drawal to now fields of labour in uttor despondency but for the support which 
again, as often at his utmost need, he received from a heayenly vision. Tho 
Lord whom he had seen on the road to Damaseus appeared to him at night, 
and said to him: “Fear not, but speak, and hold not thy peace; for I am 
with theo, and no man shall set on theo to hurt theo; for I have much people 
in this city.” 

But at last the contest between the Jews and the Christians came to = 
head. The Proconsul of Achaia? ended his term of office, and the Proconsul 
appointed hy tho emperor was Marens Anniens Novatus, who, having bocn 
adopted by the friendly rhetorician Lucins Junius Gallic, bad taken the name 
of Lucius Junius Anneus Gallio, by. which ho is generally known. Very 
different was the estimate of Gallio by his contemporaries from the mistaken 
one which has made his name proverbial for indiffereatiem in the Christian 
world. To the friends among whom he hsbitaally moved he was the most 
genial, the most lovable of men. ‘The brother of Seneea, and the unelo of 
Incan, he was the most universally popular member of that distinguished 
family, Ho was pre-eminently endowed with that light and sweetness which 
aro signs of tho utmost refinement, and " the sweet Gallio" is the epithet by 
which he alone of the ancients is constantly designsted. “No mortal man 
is so sweet to any single person as bo is to all mankind,”* wrote Seneca of him, 

V1 Thess, ii. 14-16 

* The term Troconsul historically exact. The Government of Achaia had been so 
that a mistake would have bees exeussble. Achaia had been Procon- 

tus; imperial, fora time, under Tiberius (Tae. Ann. i. 76); Procon- 
wular, after A.D. 44, under Claudius (Suct Claws. xxv.) ; free under Nero (Suet. Ner- 
24); and in Proconsular under Vespasian (Suet, Verp, viii). See supra, p. 197, and 
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aboat mere names, and your law, see to it yourselves; fora judge of these 
matters I do not choose to be.” Having thas, as wo should asy, quashed 
the indictment, “my Lord Gallio" ordered his lictors to clear the eourt. We 
may bo sure they mado short work of ejecting the frustrated bat 

‘mob, on whose disappointed malignity, if his countenance at all reflected the 
feelings expressed by his words, he must have been looking down from his 
lofty tribunal with undisguised contempt! Tt took the Romans nearly two 
conturies to learn that Christianity was something infinitely more important 
than the Jewish sect which they mistook it to be. It would have been better 
for them and for the world if they had tried to got rid of this disdain, and 
to loarn whoiein Iny tho secret power of a religion which they conld neither 
eradicate nor suppress. Bat while we regret this unphilosophic disregard, let 
ns at least do justice to Roman impartiality. In Gallio, in Lyxias, in Felix, 
in Festus, in the centurion Julius, even in Pilate? different as were their 
degrees of rectitude, wo cannot but admire the trained judicial insight with 
which they at once saw through the sabterrancan injustice and virulent nt 
mosity of the Jews in bringing false charges against innocent men. 

was his ignorance of the issues which were at stake, the conduct of Gallia 
was in accordance with the strictest justice when “ ho drave them from his 
juidgment-seat.”” 

But tho scene did not end here. The volatile Grooks? thongh thoy 
Jind not dared to interfere until the docision of tho Proconsul had been 
announced, were now keenly delighted to soe how completely the matics of 
the Jows had been foiled; and since the highest authority had pronounced 
the charge against St. Paul to be frivolous, they seized the opportunity of 
executing a little Lynch law. Tho ringleader of the Jowish faction bad 
bean a certain Sosthones, who may have suceoeded Crispas in the funetion 
of Raler of the Synagogue, and whoso zeal may hare been all the moro 
violently stimulated by the defection of hia prodoressor.! Whathor the 
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to it any immortality he possesses; that he would for all time be mainly 
judged of by tho glimpse we get of him on that particular morning; that 
had flung away the greatest opportunity of his life when he closed the 
lips of the haggard Jewish prisoner whom his decision rescued from the 
clutches of his countrymen; that a correspondenco between that Jew Shadi, 
or Paulus, and his great brother Seneca, would be forged and would go down 
to posterity; that it would be believed for eonturies that that wretched 
prisoner had converted the splendid philosopher to his own “ execrable auper- 
stition,” and that Seneca had borrowed from him the finest seutiments of 
his writings ; that for all future agos that bent, ophthalmic, nervous, unknown 
Jew, against whom all other Jews seemed for some inconeeivably foolish 
reason to be 80 infuriated, would be regarded as transeendently more impor- 
tant than bis deified Emperors and immortal Stoics; that the “parcel of 
” about a mere opinion, and names, and a matter of Jewish law, 
which he had so disdainfully refused to hear, should hereafter become the 
most prominent of all questions to the whole civilised world. 

And Paul may have suspected many of these facts as little as " the sweet 
Gallio” did. Sick at heart with this fresh outrage, and perhaps musing 
+ sadly on the utterance of his Master that He came not to send peace on earth 
but a sword, he made his way back from the Bema of the great Proconsul to 
the little congregation in the room of Justus, or to his lodging in the squalid 
shop of Aquila aud Priscilla 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONTANS. 
“Ergo latet ultimus dies ut obserrantur omnes dies."—Ava, 


Ar some period during his stay in Corinth, and probably before bis arrest by 
the Jows early in the yoar 53, or at the close of A.D. 52,"sn event had taken 

of immense significance in the life of the Apostle and in the history of 
the Christian faith, Ho had written to the Thessalonians a letter which may 
possibly have been tho first ho wrote to any Christian church,? and which 


No gue in thove dare doubta that the letters of St, Pal and Senece (Fleury 
‘and Sineque, 1. ibertin, Séndywe et St. Paul, 400 ; Lightfoot, Phil, ihe 
fia ReliptonBomsios, ie 22-100) tre spurious, explanation of the 
lances between the two, see Seekers after Ged, p. 270, m9., and pusvia, 1b will 
anal ree there is for Tertullla’s expression’ Bemeos wd 


goer ee hereafter (see 1 Cor, ¥, 9; 2 Cor, 
St. Paul wrote other Totters, of which some—j 


ilippians for the contributions whi 

ime te nothing to the Thewabonians Nomasalise wenn basmtah 
Timothy to them from Atheas Docs not the whole atyle of these jes show that 
‘they could ot have beon the first specimens of their kind? We cannot be surprised that, 
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too much noglected. Theologians havo treated the language of St. Paul ax 
though he wrote every word with the accuracy of a dialectician, with the 
scrapulons precision of a school-man, with the rigid formality of a philosophic 
dogmatist, His Epistles as a whole, with their insoluble antinomics, resist 
this impossible and injucious method of dealing with them as absolutely as 
does the Sermon ou the Mount. ‘The epistolary form is eminently spontancons, 
personal, flexible, emotional, A dictated epistle is like a conversation taken 
down in shorthand. In one word, it best enabled Paul to be himself, and to 
recall most vividly to the minds of his spiritual children the tender, suffering, 
inspired, desponding, terrible, impassioned, humble, uncompromising teacher, 
who had first won them to become imitators? of himself and of the Lord, and 
to turn from hollow ritualisms or dead idols to serve the living and true God, 
aud to wait for His Son from heaven, whom Ho raised from the dead, even 
Jesus who dehvereth us from the eoming wrath, 
And ono cause of this vivid freshness of style which he imparted to his 
Epistles was the fact that they wore, with fow if any excoptions, not deoply 
itated, not scholastically regular, but that they camo frosh and buening 
fom tho heart in all the passionate sincerity of its most immediate feelings, 
He would even writes letter in the glow of exeited fecling, and then wait with 
intense anxiety for news of the manner of its reception, half rogretting. or 
more than half regrotting, that he had ever sent it. Had ho written moro 
formally he would never have moved as he kas moved tho heart of the world, 
‘Take away from the Epistles of St. Paal the traces of passion, the invective, 
the yearning affection, the wrathful denunciation, the bitter sarcasm, the dis- 
trossful boasting, the rapid interrogatives, the affectionate entreaties, the frank 
colloqninlisms, the personal details—those marks of his own personality on 
every page which have been ignorantly and absurdly characterisod as intense 
egotism—and they would never have been, as they are, next to the Pxalms of 
David, the dearest treasures of Christian devotion ;— next to the four Gospels 
the most cherished text-books of Christian faith, We cannot but love a man 
whose absolute sincerity enables us to fool the vory beatings of his hea t; who 
knows not how to wear that mask of reticence and Pharisaiam which enabloa 
others to use speech only to conceal their thoughts; who, if he smites under 
the fifth rib, will smite openly and without n deceitful kiss ; who has fair blows 
(ut no precious balms that break the head; who has tho feelings of a man, 
the language of « man, the love, the bate, the scorn, the indignatjon of a mau; 
who is no envious cynic, no calumnious detmetor, no ingunious polisher of 
plausible hypocrisios, no mechanical repeater of worn-out shibboleths, but who 
‘will, if neod be, seize his pen with a burst of tears to speak out the vory 
thing he thinks ;* who, in the accents of utter truthfulness alike to friend and 
to enemy, can argue, and denounce, and expose, and plead, and pity, and 
forgive, to whose triumphant faith and transcendent influence has been duo 
Thess. i. 6, nerrel, not * followers,” ‘Min BV. Soe Exoursus L, on “Tho Style 


of St, Palm Mlusteative of his Charscer," py a 
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in no small measure that fearless and glad enthusiasm which pervaded the 
life of the early Church. 

And thus, when Timothy had told him all that he had observed amang the 
brethron of Thessalonica, we may feel quite suro that, while his heart was full 
of fresh solicitude, he would write to guide and comfort them, and that many 
days would not elapse before he had dictated the opening words :-— 

“ Paul, and Silvanus, and Timotheus to the Church * of the Thessalonians 
in God the Father and our Lord Jecns Christ, grace to you, and peace [from 
God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ *}.” 

‘This opening address is in itself an interesting Mustration of St. Paul's cha- 
racter. Though his letters are absolutely his own, yet with that shriaking from 
personal prominence which we often trace in him, he associates with himself in 
tho introduction not only the dignified Silas,* but even the youthfal ‘Timothy # 
and in these his earlier, though not in his later Epistles, constantly usea * we” 
for “1” By “wo" he does not mean to imply that the words are conjoiutly 
those of his two fellow-labourers, since he adopts the expression eren when ho 
ean only be speaking of his individual self;* but he is actuated by that sort of 
modesty, traceable in the language and literature of all nations, which dislikes 
the neodlessly frequent prominonce of the first personal pronoun? In his 
letters to all other Churches, except to the Philippians, to whom the desigaa~ 
tion was noodloss, ho calls himself Paul an Apostlo, but he doos not use the 


¥ That the external evidence to the fousingnew of the Epistiee to the Thesmloalana 
in amply sufficient may be noon in Alfo om. ; Davidson, Introcfnet i. WR 
‘Westeott, On the Canon, 88, n,, 108, &o. Sha Inttenal Svideuoe derived from mn fy Kon, 
is overwhelming (Jowett, i. 15-26), The counterarguments of Kern, Schrader, 
Ke., founded, xv usual, alike on diversences and coincidences, on real saris 
supposed discrepancies, on asserted references and imaginary contralictions to the Acts, 
are silently wot in the'text. | They earry no conviction with them, = ‘tre found few 
followers; Baur ( 1H), to's great oxtent, furnishing is "Se 
against his own eonclision. (See ‘Lamamanny Br. oo die Theat. 10-1, 
Haut, Bunsen, Davidson, &e., consiler that the First Epistle is really 

bat the hypotheuts is inat 3 ternal and interna! evidence, ts wholly eodbeen mae 
creates obvious difficultien. Tt ire many volumes to enter into all thes 
cussions for every Epistle ; but eters space for that here, I have 
and impartially con terod the diffic. rales ralsod, and in many cases shown fn 
my grounds for di ing them. One most inimitable mark of geuuinenes ie Che 
general resemblance of tone between the Epistle and that written ton years later to the 
Other chief Macedonian Church—Philippt. (See Lightfoot in Smith's Dict.) 

4 Bo in 1, 2 Thom, 1, 2 Cor., and Gal. Bat in the other Epistles roiv ayow. 

* This widition i probably’ spurious. It belongs to 2 Thess. i. 2, and was added 
Recwuse t! ing isso abort. As we have now reached St. Pant's firs’ 
refer the reader to the Exoureus which gives the Uncial Manuscripts of the Eviatles, Onfray 


L 

Acta xv, 22, 22, 34. 

§ Hilas ani Timothy are nscciated with him in 2 Thoss. ; Sosthenos in 1 Cor. 3 
fm 2 Cor. Phil, Col. sad Vhilem, "Paul writes in his own name only to the Tomans 
Laodioeans, whieh Churches he had not personally Origen myn that the con 
gurvence of Paul ani Silas flashed out the Tightning Withee Epistles (dow. . in Jere 
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title directly! to the Thessalonians, becanse lis claim to it in its more special 
sense had not yet boon challenged by insidious Judaisers.? In his five earlier 
Epistles he always addresses “the Church;” in his later Epistles “the Saints,” 
snd the reason for this is not clear ;? but to all Churches alike ho repeats this 
‘opening salutation, “Graco and peace."* It is a beautifal and remarkable 
Dlending of the salutations of the Jew and the Greek, the East and tho West, 
with their predominant ideals of calm and brightness. The solemm greeting 
of tho Jew was SHALOM, “Ponce be to you;” tho lighter grecting of the 
Greek was xalpe, “ Rejoice ;” the Church of Christ—possessed of a joy that 
defied tribulation, heir to » peace that passeth anderstanding—not only com. 
bined tho two salutations, but infusod into both a deeper and moro spiritual 
significance,” 

After this salutation® he opens his letter with that expression of thankful. 
ness on their bebalf which he addresses even to the Corinthians, whose deeds 
‘wore 20 aad a contrast to their ideal title of saints, and which is never wanting, 
except in the burning letter to the apostatising Galatians, So invariable is 
this characteristic of his mind and style that it has acquired a technical 
deseription, and Gorman writers call it the Dankeagung of tho Epistles? It 
was no mere insincere compliment or rhetorical artifice. Those to whom he 
wrote, however much they might sink below their trac ideal, were still converts, 
wore a Church, were saints, were brethren. There might be weak, there might 

4 Seo 1 Thess. i. 
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be mere trifle, 

his Pastoral adds cor seed Doth, “‘merey." We thus sum 

ni ee liatition of the aaluta one tle,” p Soy oe "hile, and 
ii, ae jal. fii, “To the Cherch 


2 Thess. ; 
ce the vainte 


istlo, which is mainly personal and 1, may be analysed as follows -— 

1 Lil Hh torical iil iv. bipanteser eg abate: LAL, Belt 
anksgiving for thelr conversion and holiness, ii, 1—13, Appeal 

hema fe te sianctrof ht his ministry. if, 13—16, Renewed expression of thanks: 

persecutions, and bitter complaint of the Jews. il. 

Patera ‘them, and the visit of Timothy, if, 1—13, 

—8, Warning against impurity. iv. 9, 10, Exbortation 

Ii 12 honourable diligence, Irv L¥e%: 11. The only. docteieal 

Of the Epistle. iy, 1318, Consolation about the dead. v. L—1L. Duty of watch- 

Since the Lon advent is near, and the time uneertain, v. 19-18. ‘Theis duties 
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bo falue, there might he sinful membors among them, but ax a bo.ly they were 
washed and sanctified and justified, and the life of even those who were ua- 
worthy of their high vocation yet presented a favoarable coutrast to the lives 
of the heathen aronnd them, But the expression of thankfulness on behalf 
of tho Thessalonians is peculinrly full and earnest. Tt is an overflow of 
heartfelt gratitude, as indeed the special characteristic of the letter is its sweot- 
ness! St. Pwal tells them that he is always giving thanks to God for them all, 
mentioning them in his prayers, filled with tho over-present momory of the 
activity of their faith, the energy of their love, the patience of their hope# 
‘He reminds them of the power and fulness and spiritual unction which had 
accompanied his preaching of the Gospel, and how they kad become™ imitatorst 
of him and of Christ with such spiritual gladness in the midst ef such deep 
affliction that they had become models to all the Churches of Northern and 
Southern Greece, and their faith had been as a trampet-blast® through all the 
Mediterranean coasts, So universally was their belief in God known and 

abroad, that there was no need for St. Paul or his companions to tell 
how they had worked at Thessalonics, because every one had heard of their 
conversion from idolatry to belief in the very and living God} and to the 
‘waiting for the return of that risen Saviour who delivereth us from the coming 
wrath? 


He appeals to thom, thorefore, aa to unimpeachable witnesses of tho 
onrnestness of bis visit to them, and of the boldness with which he had faced 
tho dangers of Thessaloniea, after such recent and painful exporionce of the 


4 “ Habet haos Epistoln meram quandam doleedinem " (Bengel). 

1 Of, Gal. 6. Thus in the very Get Unce which we possess from his pen we megs 
with his fundamental velogy hy te ¥. 8; Coke 
44; Bph. i. 1, 18; iii. 17, 18, 2 

#84, Paul, like many emotional and ianpressible writers, is constantly haunted by 
‘the sumo wort, which he then repeats again and aain- 
dewiornoe.. Ho uses the vord yirewas no less than eight thn 
Elticott points out, it enly ooeurs twelve times in all the rest of the Ne 
except in quotations from the LXX. ‘Un mot l'obsdde, il Ie ramane dans une page & 

pon, Ce n'est pas de In stérilité: vost de Ix contention de lesprit et une complete 
Pixtucianes de la correstion du style” (Renan, p 233). 

+ ural, EV. * followers,” 

+L 6. The reader will notice the exquisite originality of conception in the words 
de Phdbee medag mend xapee Teedpares “Apiew, It is no rhetorical oxymoron, but the sign of 
a new acon in the world’s history. 

#18, deferens, de det scares Arann dxodrye(Mheoph.). Admitting for the warmth 
of froting wlich dictated the ex{re sion, It sugzeate no dificulty when wo remeraber that 
year may have elapsed sineo his visit, and that Thessalonica wns *' posita in gresnlo 
imperii Romani" (Oic.}, and ateod *“on's bevel with Corinth and Ephesus in ite share 
of the commerce of the Levant.” 

71.10, “Arming (I Jolin y, 2). Zaers as contrasted with dead men and idols (Wied, 
xiv, 1h; Gal. i which are mere «/i/tm, “nullities”™ (Lov. xix. 4), and 
“vapours” Tho expression shows that the Thesalonian Church wre main! 

‘of Gentiles, which nooords with Acts xvii. 4, if wo read est "Exadouy (rupert, Te liwe 
‘omnis «4 there is still no coatradiction, fur obviowsly many Gentiles, especially women, 
wore couverted, anit ren the proselytes hail once been ilolnters, 

* Not as in E. V., "who delivered (rémerer) ux from the wrath to come™ (premirme, 
not pudetenss ‘The deliverance is continuous ("Christus nos semel dwrpsew's neLaper 
biere; "—Bengel) ; the wrath works aa a nortaal law (i, 1-10), 
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outrages of Philippi. It has been evident, even through these opening sén- 
tences of thanksgiving, that there is in his words an undercarrent of allusion 
to some who would, if they could, have given a very different account of his 
conduct and motives These appeals to their knowledge of the life and 
character and behaviour of Paul and his two fellow-missionaries would have: 
been novdless if they had never been impugnod, But it is easy to understand 
that alike the Jows in thelr eagerness to win back the few members of the 
synagogue who had joined the brethren, and the Gentiles vexed at the silent 
rebuke against their own sins, would whisper calamnies about the now teachors, 
and try to infuse into others their own suspicions. The cities of that age 
swarmed with every kind and denomination of quack and impostor. Might 
not theso three poor Jows—that silent and dignified elder, the shy, gentlo 
youth, and the short enthusiast of mean aspect—might they not be only « 
new variety of the genus goés—like the wandering Galli and worshippers of 
Isis, or Chaldaei, or Mathematici, or priests of Mithras?* Were they not a 
somewhat suspicious-looking trio? What was their seeretobject ? Was it with 
sinister motives that they gathered into their communities these widows and 
maidens? Were they not surreptitiously trying to get hold of moucy? or 
might it not be their own exaltation at which they woro aiming?—Now 
there were some charges and attacks which, in aftor days, as we shall see, 
filled Paul with bitter indignation; but insinuations of this nature he can 
afford to answer very calmly. Such calumnies were too preposterous to be 
harmfnl; such innuendos too malevolent to be believed. In order to disprove 
them he had but to appeal at oneo to notorions facta; and, indeed, no elaborate 
disproof was needed, for his Thessalonian friends knew, and God was witness,> 
that there had been no deceit, no uncleanness, no base motives, no soerot 
avarice, no desire to win favour, no fawning flattery in tho exhortations of the 
missionaries. They had come, not for selfishness, but for sacrifice; not for 
glory, but to pour out their hearts’ tenderness, aud spend their very lives for 
tho sake of their convorts,'chorishing them as tenderly * as a nursing mother 
fosters her children in her warm bosom,*® yet walving their own rights, and 
taking nothing whatever from them, nor laying tho amailest burden upon 
them? The brethren know that whilo they were preaching they rogardod 


11 Thess, ii, 5,9, These phrases aro not accounted for ‘by contrast with Acathen 
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from tho topic of self-defence—on which, indeed, nothing more was necessary 
obo said—ho goes on to tell them that regarding them as his glory and joy 
and erowa of boasting? at the coming of Christ—feeling, in his atseneo from 
them, like « father bereaved of his children*—he had twice parposed to come 
to them, and had twice been hindered by Satan? He had, however, done the 
next best thing he could. He had partod from Timothy in Athens, and sent 
him to prevent them from succumbing * to those ficree afflictions, of the cor- 
tainty of which they had been faithfully forewarned; and to ascertain their 
faith, as shown by tho dubious result of too definite temptations.* When 
Timothy rejoined him at Corinth, the news which he had brought back was 
80 reassuring—he was able to give so good an account of their faith, and love, 
and steadfastness, and affection—that it had cheered the Apostle in the midst 
of his own heavy afflictions, and been to him like a fresh spring of life, No 
thanks to God could be too hearty for this blessing, and it added intensity to 
his prayer that God would yet enable him to come and see them, and to perfect 
all doficiencies of their faith. He concludes this historic or personal section 
of his Epistle with tho forvent prayer that God would deepen the spirit of 
love which already prevailed among them, aud 0 enable them to stand before 
Him in blameless holiness at the coming of our Lord Jesus with all His mints? 

From these carnest and loving messages he turns to tho practical part of 
his lotter, Ho beseeches’ and exhorts them not to be stationary, bmt to 
advanee more and more in that Christian course which he hid marked out 
for them. And then ho outers on those spocial injunctions whieh he knew to 
be most needful. First aud foremost he pute tho high virtue of puri y. 


his expression. In the true prophetic spirit he regards the inceitihle ne the 
Tt is possible, too, that St, Paul may be alluding to the it discourse of 

Christ (Mntt. xxiii, 37-90] xxiv. 6, 16 ; of. Row. i 18; Dan. ix. 24). 

4 Beek. xvi. 12 (LXX. 2 ik 17, ds srvePirres dp typers 

it ones at Athens. ‘The Satanic hindrance may have been 
persecutions, i Athons fecblo health, (Cf, Rom. xv. 22) He is we ting 
converts, to whom it will he observed that he does not adduce, in either 
gle quotation from the Old Testament, with which they could have been 
ttle familiar ; but the immodiate reference of trials, sickness, and hindrances 
is day in all Oriental forms of yposch. Even in the Ditle the 
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‘Thoso converts had but recently been called ont of a heathenism which | 
vory lightly on the sins of the flesh. ‘The mastery orer lifelong 
corruption was not to be won ina day. ‘They wore still in danger of rela 
ing iuto sensual crime. It was necessary to remind them that, however sneall 
might bo the coxsuro which Gentiles atiached to fornication,’ and even to 
yot darker and deadlier sins? they wore in direct opposition to the commnuil, 
and would immodiately deserve the retribution of that God whoso will war 
their sanctification, nd who Inid on them the duty, however diffieult, off ae 
quiring « secure and tranquil mastery over their body and its lusts If then 
any one among thom professed to despise these precepis as though they were 
merely those of the Apostle, he must now be reminded that he was thereby 
despising, not any human teacher, but God, who called them, not for uti 
cleanliness, but in sanctification,’ and by giving them His Holy Spirit, not 
only deepened the duty, but also inspired them with the power to sanctify His 
‘Temple in their hearts. i 

Tho next Christian virtne of which ho speaks is brotherly love, ‘Ho feels 
it unnecessary to do s0,* for God Himself had tanght them both to recognise 
that duty and to put it in praetice, not only towards the members of their 
own church, but towards all Macedonian Christians (vs. 9, 10). 

Furthor, they should make it their ambition to be quiet? working with 
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their own hands,! and not to meddle with others, and not te rely on the 
assistance of others, but to present to the outer world a spectacle of honwur- 
able and active independence (vs, 11, 12), 

And now, by these moral exhortations, by thus recalling them from over- 
eschatological excitement to the quict fulfilment of the personal duties which 
lay nearest at hand, he has propared the way for the removal of » serious 
doubt which had troubled some of them, Sinco he loft thom there had been 
deaths in the little community, aud these deaths had been regarded by some 
of the survivors with a peculiar despondency. They had been taught again 
and again to hope for, to look unto, tho coming of Christ. That blessed 
Presence was to be for them the solution of all perplexities, the righting 
of all wrongs, the consolation for all sufforings. What the hopes of tho 
birth of the Messiah had been to the Jew, that the hope of His return with 
all His saints was to the early Christian, And it was natural that such a 
topic should be prominent in the addresses ton church which, from its very 
foundation, had been, and for years continued to be, peculiarly afflicted? 
What, then, was to be said about those who had died, and therefore had not 
seen the promise of Christ's coming? What could bo said of those whose 
life had ended like the common life of men—no wrongs righted, no miseries 
consoled? Had not they heen beguiled of their promise, disappointed in 
their hope, deceived, even, as to the event on which they had fixed their 
faith? And if they, why not others? If the dead were thus frnstratod in 
their expectation, why might not tho living be? St Paul has already. givon 
them the advice which would prevent them from brooding too mach on that 
one uncertain moment of Christ's eoming, He has bidden them be pare, smd 
loving, and diligent, and live their daily lives in simple honour and faithfal- 
nes, Ho wonld bavo emincntly approved tho quict good sonso of that 
president of the Puritan assembly, who, when a dense darkness eame on, 
and some one proposed that they should adjourn because it might be the 
beginning of tho Day of Judgment, proposed rather that candles should bo 
lighted, becanse if it was to be the Day of Judgment, they could not be found 
better employed than in the quiet transaction of duty. But Paul does not 
leave his converts in their perplexity about their departed friends, Ho tells 
them, in words which have comforted millions of mournors since, not to Hos 
row as those that have no hopo, for that "if wo believe that Jesus died and 
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rose again, even #0 them also which had been laid asleop by Jems will God 
bring with Him.”! He even enters into details, He tells them “by the word. 
of the Lord”? that death would practically make no difference whatever be- 
‘tween the living and the dead, for that in the tremendous “ xow” of the Day 
of Judgment? the Lord Himself should deseond from heaven with a ery of 
suminons, with the voice of the archangel, and with the tramp of God.) and 
that thon the dead in Christ should rise first, and we who are alive and 
remain® be caught upto meet the Lord in the air, and so be for ever with 
Him. “ Wherefore,” he says, “comfort one another with these words.”? 

But when should this be ?—aftor what period, at what critical moment?® 
‘That was a question which he need not answer, because they themselves knew 
precisely” the only answer which could be given, which was that the day of 
tho Lord should como asa thief in tho night, overwhelming those that chose 
darkness with sudden destruction, But they were not of the darkness, 
Dut children of light; so that, however suddenly it eame, that day could 
not find them unprepared.” For which purpose let them be sober and 
vigilant, like soldiers, armed with faith and love for a breastplate, and the 
hope of salvation for a helmet; since God had not appointed them for wrath, 
but to obtain salvation through Him who had died in order that they, whether 
in life or in death, might live with Him for ever2* Tho Thessalonians are 
biddon to continue edifying and comforting one another with these words, 
Did none of them ask, “ But what will become of tho Jows? of the heathon? 
of tho sinners and backsliders among ourselves?” Possibly thoy did. But 
here, and in the Romans, and in the Corinthians, St. Paul either did not 
anticipate such questions, or refused to answer them. Perhaps he had. heard 
tho admirable Hobrow apophthogm, “Learn to say,‘I do wot kao.” This 
at least is certain, that with him the idea of the resurrection is so closely 
‘connected with that of faith, and hope, and moral regeneration, that when ho 
speaks of it ho will speak of it mainly, indced all but exclusively, in con- 
nexion with the resurrection of tho saints. 
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To the thoughts suggested by St. Paul's treatment of this weighty topic 
‘we shall revert immediately, He ends the Epistle with moral exhortationa— 
all, donbtless, suggested by the needs of tho Chureh—of extraordinary fresh. 
ness, foree, and beanty. There wore traces of insubordination among them, 
and he bids them duly respect and love, for their work's sake, the spiritual 
labourers and leaders of their community,! and to bo at peace among them- 
selves. He furthor tells them—perhaps in these last verses especially 
addressing the presbyters—to warn those unruly brethren who would not obey. 
There was despondency at work among them, and he bids thom “ comfort the 
fecble-minded, take the weak by the hand, be patient towards all men.” They 
‘were to avoid all retoliations, and seck after all kindness * (vers. 12—15). Thon 
follow little arrow-fights of inostimably precious exhortation. Was deprossion 
stealing into their hearts? Lot them meet it by remembering that God's 
will for them in Christ Jesus was perpetual joy, unceasing prayer, universal 
thanksgiving. Hnd thre boon any collisions of practice, aud differences of 
opinion, among the excited enthusiasts whose absorption in tho expected return 
of Christ left them neither energy nor wish to do their daily duties, while it 
mae them also set very little store by the calmer utternnces of moral 
exhortation? Then, besides the exhortation to peace, and the noble geueral 
rule to avoid every kind of evil? he warns them that they should neither 
quench the Spirit nor despise prophosyings—that ix, neither to stifle mn 
impassioued inspiration nor to undervalue a calm address —but to test all 
‘that was said to them, and hold fast what was good? 

‘Then, once moro, with the affirmation that God’s faithfulness would grant 
the prayer, he prays that God would sanctify them wholly, and preserve their 
‘bodies, their wills and affections, their inmost souls,’ blamoleasly till that 
coming of thy Lord to which he has so often alluded, Hoe asks their prayers 
for himself; bids thom saluto all the brethren with # holy kiss;? adjures 
them by the Lord that his letter be read to the entire community; and so 
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conclades with his nsual ending, *'The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ bo 
with you. Amen.”' ‘These last three verses were probably written in his 
own hand, 

‘Tt may easily be imagined with what rapture the arrival of such # Ictter 
would be bailed by a young, persecuted, aud perplexed community ; how 
many griefs it would console ;.how many doubts it would resolve; how much 
joy, und hope, and fresh enthasiasm it would inspire. It could not but have 
heen delightful in any cave to be comforted amid the storm of outward 
opposition, and to be inspirited amid the misgivings of inward faithicasnens, 
hy the words of the beloved teacher whose gospel had changed the whole 
current of their lives. It was much to feel that, though absent from them in 
person, ho was present with them in heart? praying for them, yearning over 
thom, himself cheered by the tidings of their constancy ; but it was even moro 
to reecive words which would tend to heal the incipient disagreements of that: 
small and loving, but inxperienced, and as yet but half-organised community, 
and to hear the divinely authoritative teaching which sileneed their worst fears. 
And farther than this, if the words of St, Paul shino so brightly to us through 
tho indaratod dust. of our bong familiarity, how must they havo sparkled for 
thom in their fresh originality, and with heaven’s own light shining on those 
oracular goms! “Having received the word in much afliction with joy of 
the Holy Ghovt ;"”*—that was no mere artificial oxymoron, but an utterance 
which came from anew world, of which thoy were the happy lords, Jesus 
whieh delivereth us from the coming wmth;'"* “God who called you unto 
His kingdom and glory;”* “This ix the will of God, even your sanctificn- 
tion; “ So shall we ever be with the Lord ;"7 “ Yo are all the children of the 
soe dd the children of the day ; See that none render evil for evil unto 

* Rojoiee evermore.” ” What illimitable hopes, what holy obligations, 
what golden promises, what glorious responsibilities, what lofty ideals, what: 
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reaches of morality beyond any which thoir greatest writers had attained, 
what strange renovation of the whole spirit and meaning of lifo, lay hidden 
for them in those simple words !* The brief Epistle brought home to them 
the glad trath that they could use, for their daily wear, that glory of thonght 
which had only been attained by the fewest and greatest spirits of their 
nation at their rarest moments of inspiration; and therewith that grandeur of 
Tifo which, in its porfect innocence towards God and man, was even to these 


unknown, 

It is s remarkable fact that in this Epistle St. Pan! alludes no less than 
four times to the coming of Christ? and uses, to describe it, the word parousia 
—" presence "—which also occurs in this sense in the second Bpiatle? but 
in only one other passage of all his other Epistles. Whether, after the 
erroneous conclusions which the Thessalonians drew from this lotter, and the 
injurious effects which this incessant prominence of eschatology produced in 
their characters, he subsequently made it a less salient feature of his own 
teaching, we cannot tell. Certain, however, it is that the misinterpretation of 
his first letter, and the reprehensible excitement and restlessness which that 
misinterpretation produced,’ necessitated the writing of a second very shortly 
after he had received tidings of these results.’ It is equally certain that, from 
thia time forward, tho visible personal return of Christ and tho nearness of 
‘the end, which are the predominant topics in the First Epistle to the Thessa- 
Tonians, sink into a far more subordinate topic of reference; and that, 
although St. Panl's language in the letter was misunderstood, yet the mis 
understanding was not a wilfai but a perfectly natural one; and that in bis 
Inter lettors bo anticipates his own death, rather than the seoond Advent, as 
his mode of meeting Christ. Tho divine and steady light of history first 
made clear to the Church that our Lord's prophetic warnings as to Hia 
return applicd primarily to the close of tho Jewish dispousition, and the 
winding up of all the past, and tho inauguration of the last great aon of 
God's dealings with mankind, 
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CHAPTER XXX 
TAE SECOND EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONTANS, 
Mel yp radra yordeten wparer, ALN che eties 10 réher."—Loxe xxi. 


Maxy months could not have elapsed before the Apostle heard that the 
‘Thessalonians, with all their morits and virtues, were still, and even moro 
than previously, hindered in moral growth by eschatological enthnsinams, 
When ho wrote to them before, they were tempted to despond about the death 
of friends whom they supposed likely to be thus deprived of part at least of 
the precious hopes which were their main, almost their sole, support in the 
fiery furnace of affliction. The Apostle’s clear assurance seems to have 
romovod all anxiety on this topic, but now they regarded the immediate 

of Christ as a thing so ccrtain that some of them were tempted to neglect his 
exhortations, and to spend their lives in aimless religious excitement? St. 
Paal felt how fatal wonld be such a temperament to all Christian progress, 
and the main object of his second letter was to control into calm, and shame 
into diligenco, the gossiping enthusiasm which fatally tended towards 

larity and sloth, They wore not to desort the hard road of the present for the 
mimge which seemed to bring #0 close to them the green Edens of the future; 
they wore not to sacrifice tho sacredness of immediate duty for the dreamy 
sweetness of unreslived expectations, The Advent of Christ might bo near 
at hand; but it was mot so instant as they had been led to imagine from an. 
erroneous view of what bo had said, and by mistaken mports—possibly: 
even by written forgerios—which ascribed to him words which be had 
never used, and opinions which be had never held. 

‘ho expression on which the Apocalyptic fanaticism of the less sonsible 
‘Thessalonians seems to have fastened was that which occurs in 1 Thess. iv. 
16—" We, which are alive and remain to the presence of the Lord, shall 
certainly not anticipate those that have fallen asleep.” It was not mmmatural 
that they shoald interpret this to mean that their teacher hinself expected to 
survive tntil the Epiphany of their Lord's presence? If so, it must be 
close at hand; and again, if so, of what use were the petty details of daily 
routine, the petty energies of daily effort? Was it not enough to keep them- 
velves alive anyhow until the dawn of that near day, or tho shadows of that 
rapidly approaching night, whieh might be any day or any night, on which all 
earthly interests should be dissipated for ever as soon as the voies of God and 
the trumpet of the dead shonkl sound ? 

Now, wo ask, had this been the real meaning of the words of St, Pan! 2 















+) The reader will be struck with the close analogy of this temptation to that which 
did so much raisehief ai the Anabaptists and other sects in the days of the Reforma 
then, ‘The Themalonian Church may have had its Carletadts whom St, Paul felt i 
Beensmary to warn, just as Luther fought, with all the force of his manly sense, 
the ervditics of the religious errors which bad derived their impulse fiom a 
Da wen teaching. 
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‘The question has been volnminously and angrily debated. Tt has been made, 
in fact (and very needlessly), the battle-ground as to the question of verbal 
inspiration. Some have tried to maintain the desperate and searcely honest 
position that neither St. Paul nor the Apostles generally had any expectation 
of the noar visible advent of Christ; others that they were absolutely 
convinced that it would take place in their own generation, and even in their 
own lifetime. 

_ Not in tho interests of controversy, but in those of trath, 1 will endeavour 
to prove that neither of these extreme theses can be maintained. If the view 
of the Thessalonians had been absolutely groundless, it would have been easy 
for St. Paul to say to them, as modern commentators have said for him, 
“You mistook my general expression for a specific aud individnal one, When 
T said ‘we which are alive and remain’ at the presence of Christ, I did not 
mean elther myself, or you, in particular, but merely ‘the living '—the class 
to which we at present belong—as opposed to the dead, about whase case 
was speaking to you.' You are mistaken in supposing that I meaut to imply 
aconviction that before my own death tho Lord would reappear.” Now, he does 
not say this at all; * he only tells them not to be drifted from their moorings, 
not, as he expresses it, to be tossed from their sound sense? by the supposition 
‘that he had spoken of the actual instancy * of tho day of the Lord. He tells 
thom plainly that certain events must oceur before that day came; and these 
as certainly aro events which precluded all possibility of the Second Advent 
taking plaee for them to-morrow or the next day. But, on the other hand, he 
docs not tell them that the day of the Lord was not near (4yrés). Lf he had 
done so he would have robbed of their meaning the exhortations which had 
formed the staple of his preaching at Thessalonica, aa they constituted the 
only prominent doctrinal statement of his First Epistle.’ If we are to judge 
of St. Paul’s views by his own language, and not by the preconceptions of 
seholasticiam, we can divine what would have been his answer to the plain 
question, “Do you personally expect to live till the return of Christ?” At 
this period of his life his answer would have been, “ I cannot speak positively 
on the matter, I seo clearly that, before His return, certain things must take 
place; but, on the whole, Ido expect it.” But at a later period of his life he 
would have said in substance, “It may bo so; I cannot tell. On the whole, 
however, Ino longor hopo to survive till that day ; nor does it seem to me of 
any importance whether I do or not. At that day the quick will have no 
ndvantage over the dead. What I now look forward to, what I sometimes even 
yearn for, is my own death. I know that when I dio I shall be with Christ, 
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when they hal first drawn public attention to themselves, a number of them 
were sentenced to be burnt alive in the imperial gardens, and others to be 
torn in pieces by wild beasts.” 

‘We may, thon, say briefly that the object of the Second Epistle to the 

jams was partly to assure them that, though St. Panl believed the 
day of tho Lord to be near—though he did not at all exclude the possibility 
‘of their living to witness it—yot it was not so instantancous as in the least to 
justify s disruption of the ordinary duties of life’ He lind as little meant 
ively to assert that he would survive to the Advent when ho ssid “se 
that are alive,” than he meant positively to assert that he should die hefore it 
occurred, when, years afterwards, he wrote,“ He which raised up the Lord 
Jesus shall raise up us also by Jesus.”"* That the “wo'' in these instances 
waa generic is obvious from the fact that he uses it of the dead and of the 
living in the eame Epistle, saying in one place, * We shall not all sleep,” * and 
in another, “ God will also raise up sa by His own power.”* 

‘On tho nearness of tho final Messianic Advent, the Jewish and the Christian 
world were at one; and even the Heathen were in a state of restless anticipa- 
tion. The trials of the Apostle had naturally led him to dwell on this topie 
both in his preaching at Thessalonica, and in his earlier Epistle. His Second 
Epistle follows the general outlines of the First, whieh indeed formed a 
model for all the others, Nothing is moro remarkable than the way in which 
the Epistles combine a singular uniformity of method with a rich exuberance 
of detail’ In this respeet they are the reflex of a life infinitely varied in its 
adventures, yet swayed by one simple and supremely dominant idea Exeopt 
when special circumstances, as in tho Epistles to the Corinthians, modify his 
ordinary plan, his letters consist, as a rule, of six parts, viz:—i. a solemn 
salutatim; ii. an expression of thankfuluess to God for His work among those 
to whow he is writing; iii. a section devoted to religions doctrine; iv. a suction 
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devoted to practical exhortation ; ¥. a section composed of personal detail 
and greetings; and, vi. the final autograph benodiction which serred to mark 
theanthenticity of the Epistle. We have already noticed that this is the 
genoral structure of the First Epistle, and it will be observed no less in the 
subjoined outline of the Second. 

‘After the grecting, in which, as in tho last Epistlo, he associates Silas and 
‘Timothy with himself, he thanks God once more for the exceeding increase® 
of their faith, aud the abounding love which united them with one ancther, 
which enabled him as well as others * to hold thom up in the Churches of God* 
as a model of faith and patience, and that, too, under special tribulations, 
‘Those tribulations, he tells them, are an evidence that the present state of 
things cannot be final; that a time is coming when their persecators will be 
punished, and themselves have relaxation from endurance °—which time will 
ho at the Epiphany, in Sinaitie splendour, of the Lord Jesus with His mighty 
angels, to inflict retribution on the Gentile ignorance which will not know 
God, and tho disobedient obstinacy which rejects tho Gospel. ‘That retribu~ 
tion shall be eternal eutting off from the presenee and glorions power of 
Christ * when He shall come to be glorified in His saints and to be wondered: 
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at in all that believed in Him.) And that they may attain to this glory, he 
prayed that God may count them worthy of their calling, and bring to falfil- 
ment the goodness in which they delight, and tho activity of their faith, both 
to the glory of their Lond and to their own glory, as granted by His grace? 

Then follows the most remarkable section of the letter, and the one for 
the sake of which it was evidently written. Ho had, in his first letter, unged 
them to calmness and diligence, but the eagerness of expoctation, unwitting!y 
increased by his own words, had prevailed over his exhortations, and it was 
‘now his wish to give them farther and more definite instruction on this great 
subject, ‘This was rendered more necessary by tho fact that their hopes 
had been fanned into vivid glow, partly by prophecies which claimed to be 
inspired, and partly by words or letters which professed to be stamped with 
his authority. Ho writes, therefore, in language of which I have attempted 
to preserve something of the obvious mystery and reticence.’ 
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Beginning tho practical section of tho Epistle, ho asks their prayers that 
the Gospel may have free courso among othors as among them, and that he 
may be delivered from perverse and wicked mon;' and expressing his trust 
in God, and his confidence in them, prays that the Lord may guide their 
hearts into the love of God and tho patience of Christ.* ‘That patience was 
lacking to some of them who, he had been told, were walking disorderly, not 
following the precepts he had given, or the example he had set. The rule he had 
given was that a man who would not work had no right to eat, aud the example 
ho had set, as they well know, had been one of order, manly self-dependenco, 
strenuous diligence, in that he had voluntarily abandoned even the plain right 
of maintenance at their hands.* 

He therefore commands and oxhorts* in the name of Cbrist those who 
wore irregular, and whose sole business was to be busybodies,* to be quiet 
and diligent, and carn their own living; and if, after the receipt of this letter, 
any one refused obedience to his advico, they wore to mark that man by avoid- 
ing his company that he might be ashamed; not, however, considering him 
as nn enemy, but admonishing him as a brother. As for the rest, lot them 
not be weary in fair-doing;® and he again concludes with = prayer that tho 
Lord of Peace Himself may give them peace perpetually, and in every way. 
‘Tho Lord be with them all!* 

And having dictated so far—probably to his faithful Timothy—the Apostle 
himself takes the pen, for the use of which his weak sight so little fitted him, 
and bending over the papyrus, writes 

“The salutation of me Paul with my own hand, which autograph salutation 
in the proof of genuineness in every Epistle* This is how I write, The Graco 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all.”* 


1 An allusion to his wy “me with the Jows at Corinth, fadaeoram 
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John? and with a certain involved embarrassment of language, ho reminds 
them of his reprated oral teachings about something, and some person? whose 
power must tint be removed before this mystery of iniquity could achieve its: 
personal and final development, ‘They knew, hi says, what was “ tho chock” 
to the fall development of this opposing iniquity, which was already working, 
and would work, until the removal of “the checker.” After that removal, 
with power and lying portents winning the adherence of those who were 
doomed to penal delusion, the Lawless One should be manifested in a power 
which the breath and brightness of Christ’s Presence should utterly anni- 
hilate, Between the saved, therefore, and the Second Advent there lay two 
events—" the removal of tho restrainer,” and the appearance of the Lawless 
One. ‘Tho destruction of tho latter would be simultaneous with the event 
which they had so often been bidden to await with longing expectation. 

‘This is what St. Paul plainly says; but how is it to be explained? and 
why is it 60 enigmatically expressed ? 

‘The second question is easily answered. It is enigmatically expressed for 
two reasons—first, beeause all that is enigmatical in it for us had been orally 
explained to the Thessalonians, who would thorefore clearly undorstand it, 
and secondly, because there was some obvious danger in committing it to 
writing. This is in itself a snfficient: proof that he is referring to the Roman 
Empire and Emperor. The tone of St, Paul is exactly the same ns that of 
Josephus, when he explains the prophecy of Daniel, All Jews regarded the 
Foarth Empire as the Roman; but when Josephus comes to the stone which is 
to dash the image to pieces, he stops short, aud says that “he does not think 
proper to explain it,”>—for tho obvious reason that it would have been politi- 
cally dangerous for him to do so, 

Now this reason for reticence at once does away with the conjecture that 
“the chock,” or “the checker," was some distant power or porson which did 
not for centuries come on the horizon, even if we could othorwiss adopt the 
notion that St. Paul was uttering some far-off vaticination of events which, 
though they might find their fulfilment in distant centuries, could have mo 
menning for the Thessalonians to whom he wrote, When a fow Roman 
Catholic commentators say that tho Reformation was tha Apostasy, ami 
Lather the Man of Sin, and the German Empire “the check ;" or whon 
ninss of Protestant writers unhesitatingly identify the Pope with the Man of 
Sin—one can ouly ask whothor, apart from traditional exogesis, they have 
really brought themselves to hold such # view? If, as we have seen, St, Paul 
undoubtedly held that the day of the Lord was at hand, though not 

* These secrets and dim allusions (ef. Dan. xii 10) current among the early Christiaan 
(like the ing and symbol ix) and the riddles of the number of the (CBs 
Tm, Cassar: Jos. B. J. vi 5, 1; Suct, Nev, 40, Ver. 4; See By ae 
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rounded them on side. The years which elapsed between the tle anil the 
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regions in which wo must look for illustrations to throw anch light as is 
possible on the meaning of St. Panl.1 As to the precise details, considering 
the utter want of unanimity among Christian interpreters, I am content to 
say, with St. Augustine, “I confess that I am entirely ignorant what the 
Apostle meant.” 
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Tux jnatice of Gallio had secured for St. Panl an unmolested residonce in 
Corinth, such as hind been promised by the vision which had encouraged him 
amid his earlier difficulties. Ho availed himsclf of this pause in the storm of 
opposition by preaching for many days—perhsps for somo months—aud thon 
dotermined to revisit Jerusalem, from which he had now been absent for nearly 
three years, It may be that he had collected something for the poor ; but in 
any cass he felt the importanco of maintaining amicable relations with tho 
other Apostles and with the mother church, He wishod also to be present at 
the approsching feast—in all probability the Pentecost—and thereby to show 
that, in spite of his active work in hoathen cities, and the freedom which ho 
claimed for Gentilo converts, in spite, too, af that deadly opposition of many 

which had already cost him so dear, ho was still st heart a Joyal 
although liberal Jew. Accordingly, he bade farewell to the friends whom 
he had converted, and, accompanied by Priscilla and Aquila, act ont for 
Conchrom, At that busy seaport, where a little church had heon alroaily 
formod, of which Pheebo was a deaconess, ho gave yet anothor proof of his 
allogianes to the Mosaic law. In thanksgiving for some deliverance*—perhaps 
from an attack of sickness, perhaps from the Jewish riot—he had taken upon 
‘him the vow of the sex cre ame Tn accordanco with this, be abstained 
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from wine, and let his hair grow long. At the logal purifiention which formed 
the termination af the vow, the head could only be shaved at Jernsalem; but 
as it was often impossible fora foreign Jew to reach the Holy City at the exact 
time when the period of his vow coucluded, it seems to have been permitted 
to the Nazarite to cut his hair, provided that he kept the shorn locks until he 
offered the burnt-offering, tho sin-offering, and the peaco-offering in the 
Temple, at which time his head was shaved, and all the hair burnt in the fire 
under the sacrifice of the peace-off:rines. Accordingly, Paul cut his hair at 
Conchrew, and sct sail for Ephesus. ‘he mention of the fact is not by any 
means trivial or otiose. Tho vow which St, Paul undertook is highly 
significant as a proof of his personal allegiance to the Levitie institutions, and 
his desire to adopt a policy of conciliation towards the Jewish Christians of 
the Holy City." 

A fow days’ sail, if the weather was ordinarily propitious, would enable his 
vessel to anchor in the famous haven of Panormus, which was then a forest of 
masts at the coutre of all the Mediterranean trade, but is now a reedy swamp 
in # region of desolation, His arrival coincided either with the evo of a 
Sabbath, or of one of the threo weekly meotings of the synagogue, and at once, 
with his usual ardour and self-forgetfulness, he presented himself among the 
Ephosian Jews, ‘They were a numerous and important body, actively engaged 
iu the commerce of the city, and had obtained some special privileges from 
tho Roman Emporora? Not only was their religion authorised, but thelr 
youth were exempted from military service, Que of their number, the 
“ Chaldean" or “astrologer” Balbillus, had at this period availed himself of 
the deopening superstition which always accompanies a decadent belief, and 
had managed to insinuato himself into the upper circles of Roman society 
until he ultimately became the confidant of Nero. Accnstomed in that 
seething metropolis to meet with opinions of overy doscription, the Jows nt 
first offered no opposition to tho angumonts of the wandering Rabbi who 
preached a crucified Messiah, Nay, they even begged him to stay longer with 
them. His desire to reach Jerusalem and pay his vow rendered this impossible; 
but in bidding thom farewell he promised that, God willing,’ he would soon, 


- 


{The word ured is svpinere, “polling,” not furerdnoes, “shaving.” or as ia B. V. 
“having shaved ™ (we 1 Cor, xi. 14; S&.' Paul dislikes long hair), ‘The notion thot i 
was Aguila and not Paul who made the vow may be finally dismissed + it merely arose 
from the fact that Aquila is montionod after his wife; but this, a we have seon, ix alo 
the ouse in 2 Tim. iv. 19; Rom. xvi, 3, and is an undersigned coincidence, probably dug to 
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return, Onoo more, therefore, ho weighed anchor, and sailed to Casares. 
From thence he hastened to Jerusalem, which he was now visiting for tho 
fonrth time after his conversion. He had entered it once a changed man;* 
‘ho had entered it a socond timo with a timely cantribation from the Church of 
Antioch to the famine-stricken poor;? a third time ho had come to obtain a 
decision of the lond disputes botween the Judaic and the liberal Christians 
which threatened, even thus carly, to rend asunder the seamloss rabe of Christ.* 
Four years had now clapsod, and ho came ones more, a weak and porsocuted 
, to seek the sympathy of the early converts,‘ to confirm his faithful 

spirit of unity with them, to tell them the momentous tidings of churehes 
founded during this his second journey, not only in Asia, but for the first time 
in Europe also, and even at places so important as Philippi, Thessalonica, 
and Corinth. Had James, and the circle of which he was the centre, only 
understood how vast for the futuro of Christianity would be the ixsues af these 
perilous and toilsome journeys—had they but soon how insignificant, compared 
with the labours of St. Paul, would be the part which they themselves were 
playing in furthering the universality of the Church of Christ—with what 
affection and admiration would they have welcomed him! How would they have 
striven, by every form of kindness, of encouragement, of honour, of heartfelt 
prayer, to arm and strengthen him, and to fire into yot brighter lustre his grand 
enthusiasm, 0 28 to prepare him in the future for sacrifices yet more heroic, 
for efforts yot more immenso! Had anything of tho kind occurred, St. Luke, 
fn the interests of his great Christian Eirenicon—St. Panl himself, in his 
account to the Galatians of his relations to the twelve — could hardly havo failed 
to tell us about it, So far from this, St, Luke hurries over the brief visit in 
the throe words that “ ho saluted the Chureh,”* not even pausing to inform as 
that he fulfilled his vow, or whether any favourable impression as to his Judaic 
orthodoxy was created by the fact that he had undertaken it. Thero is too 
much reason to fear that his reception was cold and ungracions; thet even if 
Tames received him with courtesy, the Jndaic Christians who surrounded 
“the Lord's brother” did not; and even that a jealous dislike of that free 
position towards the Law which ho established amongst his Gentile couverts, 
Jed to that determination on the part of some of them to follow in his track 
anil to undermine his influence, which, to the intense embitternent of his latter 
days, was #0 fatally successful, It must have boon with a nad heart, with 
scmething even of indignation at this ansympathetic coldness, that St Paul 
ly terminated his visit. But none of these things moved him, He did 

but share them with his Lord, whom the Pharisoos had hated and the Sadducees 
had slain. Ho did but share thom with overy groat prophet and every trae 
thinker before and since. Not holding oven his life dear unto bimeolf, it is not 
likely that the peevishness of unprogressive tradition, or the nou-appreciation 
‘of suspicious narrowness, should make him swerve from his divinely appointed 

1 About A.D. 37. TAD. 4 4 About AD. 00, 4 About AD. 64, 


+ Bt Lake does not so much a» mention the word Jerumlem, but the word drape 
ispeoves the taney that Paul went no further than Conaren, 
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rich with fish ; its air was salubrious; its position Ned ; its popu 


0 and immense. Its markets, glittoring with the produce of 
world’s art, wore the Vanity Fair of Asia. ‘Thoy furnishod to the exile of 
tmus the Toeal colouring of those pages of the Apocalypse in which he speaks 
of “the merehandise of gold, and silver, and precious stones, and of pearls, 
‘and fine fines, and purple, and silk, and scarlot, and all thyine wood, and all 
“manner vessels of ivory, and all manner vessels of most precions wood, and of 
brass, anil iron, and marble, and cinnamon, and odonrs, and ointment and 
_frankinomnse, and wino, and oil, and fine flour, and wheat, and beasts, and 
eee ae and slaves, and souls of mea,” * 
And Ephesus was no less famons than it was vast and wealthy. Perhaps 
pee riejon of the world has been the secne of so many memorable events in 
aa tho shores of Asia Minor, Tho whole coast was in all 
respsets the home of the best Hellenic culture, and Herodotus declares that it 
‘was tho fitiest sito for citios in the world of hisday* It was from Lesbos, and 
myrna, and Ephesns, and Halicarnassus that lyric pootry, and epic poet 
vend philesopliy, and history took their rise, nor was any name more splendidly 
“emblazoned in the annals of human eulture than that of the great capital of 
‘Tonia® It was hero tliat Anacreon had sung the light songs which so 
0 ‘snited the soft temperament of tho Greek colonists in that luxurious 
‘air; boro that Mimnermos had written his elegies ; here that Thales had given 
the Bret impulso to philosophy ; here that Anaximander and Anaximenes had 
Nearnt to interest themselves in those cosmogonic theories which shocked the 
‘simple beliefs of the Athenian burghers; here that the deepest of all Grook 
thinkers, “ Heracleitus the Dark,’ had meditated on those traths which he 
tttered in language of such incomparable force; here that his friend Herma- 
dorns had paid tho ponalty of virtue by being exiled from a city whieh folt 
‘that its vices wore rebuked by his mero silent presence ;* hore that Hipponax 
Vind infused into his satire such deadly venom; * here that Parrhasias and 
Lad stadied their immortal art. And it wns still essentially a Greek 
city, Tt was true that since Attalus, King of Ponzamos, newrly two hundred 
years before, had made tho Romans heirs to his kingdom, their powor had 
genitually extended itself in every direction, antil they were absolute masters 
of Phrygia, Mysin, Caria, Lydia,” and all the ndjacent isles of Grooce, aud that 
now the splendour of Ephesus was matorially increased by its boing the 
residenes of the Roman Proconsul, But whilo the presenee of « fow noble 
Romans and their suites added to the gaiety and power of the city, it did not 
affoct the prevailing Hollenio cast of its civilisation, which was far more deeply. 
disbiel with Oriental than with Western influcnces, The Ephostans crmwled 
at the feet of the Emperors, flattered thom with abject servility, bailt temples 
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to their erimo or their fecbleness, deified them on their inseriptions ani coins’ 
Even the poor simulscrum of the Senate came in for = share of their fulsome- 
nos, and rvesived its apotheosis from their complaisanee? The Romana, 
seving that they hed nothing to fear from by seag erring 
thom with subsidies when they had suffered from earthquakes, Sung them 
titles of honour, whieh were in themselves a degradation, left them a nominal 
sutonomy, and let them live without interference the bacebanalian lives whielt 
pasied in a round of Panionic, Ephesian, Artemisian, and Locullian games, 
Such then was the city in which St. Paul found a sphere of work unlike any 
in which he had hitherto laboured. It was more Hellenic than Antioch, more 
Oriental than Corinth, more populous than Athens, more wealthy and more 
Tefined than Thessalonica, more sceptical and more superstitions than Ancyra 
or Pessinus. It was, with the single exception of Rome, by far the most 
important scene of all his toils, and was destined, in after-years, to become not 
only tho first of the Seven Churches of Asia, bat tho seat of one of those greab 
(Eenmoenical Councils which defined the faith of the Christian world. 

‘The character of the Ephesians was then in very had repute. Bphesus 
was the head-quartors of many defanct superstitions, which owed their main 
tenance to the self-interest of various priestly bodies. South of the city, and 
brightened by the waters of the Cenchrius, was the olive and cypress grave af 
Leto, where the ancient olive-tree was still shown to which the goddess kad 
clung when she brought forth her glorious “twin-born progeny.”* Here was 
the hill on which Hermes had proclaimed their birth; here the Curetes, with 
clashing spears and shiclds, had protected their infancy from wikl beasts; 
here Apollo himself had taken refago from the wrath of Zeus after he bad 
slain the Cyclopes; here Bacchus had conquered and spared tho Amazons 
during his progress through the East. Such wore the arguments which the 
Ephesian ambassadors had urged before the Roman Seuate in arrest of @ 
determination to limit their rights of asylum. ‘That right was mainly attached: 
to the great world-renowned Tomple of Artemis, of which Ephesus gloried in 
calling horself tho sacristan.® Nor did they seo that it was a right which was: 
ruinous to the morals and well-being of the city. Just as the modimval 
sanctanries attracted all the scum and villainy, all the cheats and debtors and 

ardervrs of the country round, and inevitably pauperised and degraded the 
watire vicinity °—just as the squalor of the lower purlicus of Westminster to 
this day is accounted for by its direet affiliation to the crime and wretchedness 
which sheltered itself from punishment or persecution under tho shadow of 
tho Abbey—so the ity of the great Temple at Ephesns reeked with the 
eongregated pollutions of Asis. Legend told how, when the temple was 
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Hinished, Mithridates stood on its summit and declared that the right of axylnm 
should extend in a cirele round it as far as he could shoot an arrow, and tho 
arrow miracalously flew a furlong’s distance, Tho consequence was that 
Ephesus, vitinted by the inluonces which affect all great sea-side commercial 
cities, had within horsolf special source of danger and contagion Tonia had 
been the corruptress of Groece,? Ephesus was the corruptress of Tonia—tho 
fewourite scene of her most voluptuous love-tales, tho lighted theatre of her 
most ostentatious sims 
The temple, which was the chief glory of the city and one of the wonders 
of the world, stood in full view of the crowded haven, Ephesus was tho most 
auagnifieent of what Ovid calls “the magnificent cities of Asia,” * and the 
temple was its most splendid ornament. ‘The ancient temple had been burnt 
down by Hoerostratus—an Ephosian fanatic who wished his namo to be 
recorded in history—on the night of the birth of Alexandor the Great. It had 
boon rebuilt with ungrudging magnificence out of contributions furnished by 
all Ania—tho very women contributing to it their jewels, us the Jewish women 
had done of old for the Tabernacle of the Wilderness, To avoid the danger 
of earthquakes, its foundations wore built at vast cost on artificial foundations 
of skin and charcoal Iaid over the mara? It gleamed far off with a star-like 
radinnce® Ita peristylo consisted of one hundred and twenty pillars of the 
Tonic order hewn out of Parian marble. Its doors of carved cypross-wood 
‘woro surmounted by transoms so vast and solid that the aid of miracles was 
invoked to account for their elevation, The staircase which led to tho roof 
was said to have been cut out of » singlo vine of Cyprus, Some of the pillars 
wore carved with designs of exquisite beauty.’ Within were the masterpieces 
of Pruxiteles and Phidias, and Scopas and Polyclotus. Paintings by the 
of Greek artists, of which one—the likeness of Aloxauder the Groat 
by Apelles— had boon bought for a sum said to bo oqual in value to £5,000 
of modern money, adorned the inner walls. The roof of the temple itself was 
of cedar-woodl, supported by columns of jasper on bases of Parian marble. 
On these pillars hung gifts of priceloss value, the votive offerings of grateful 
oat At the ond of it stood the grost altar adorned by the bas-relief 
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of Praxiteles, behind which fell the vast folds of a purple curtain,” 
this curtain was the dark and avful adytum in whieh stood the most &: 
idol of classic heathendom ; and again, behind the adytam was the room 
inviolable under divine protection, was regarded as tho wealthiest and 
bank in the ancient world, 

‘The image for which had been reared this incomparable shrine was #0; 
that it shared with the Athene of the Acropolis, the Artemis of e 
Demeter of Sicily, the Aphrodite of Paphos, and the Cybele of Pessinns, the 
honour of being regarded as a Avoreris“Aya\ua—"an image that fell frons 
heaven.”! ‘The very substance of which it was made was a matter of ‘ 
some snid it was of vino-wood, some of ebony, some of cedar, and some of 
stone? It was not a shapeless meteorite like the Kaaba at Mocca, or iho 
Hercules of Hyettas? or the black-stone of Pessinus; nor a phallie cone 
the Phonician Aphrodite of Paphos;* nor a mere Inmp of wood 

but neither mast wo be misled by the namo Artemis 


fair” of Greck and Rowan mythology. It was freely idealised in 
current representations,® but was in reality a hideous fetish, 
for a symbol of fertility and the productive power of nature, 
represented on coins—which, as they bear the heads of Clandins and 


Bambino, so the statue of the Ephosian Art 
awful than the Athene of Phidias or the Jupiter of the Capitol i 
feelings of St. Paul—though he abstained from © blaspheming " the 0 
—would have made him regard it as pollution to enter her temple; but 
a time on coins, and paintings, and in direct copies, he must have seen the 
strange image of the great Artemis of the Ephesians, whose 
that of so many fairer and more human idols, his preaching would doom t 
swift oblivion? ~ 
J 
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‘Though the Grecks had ried with the Persians in Invish contributions for 
tho ro-orection of the temple, the worship of this venerable relic was esson- 
tially Oriental, Tho priests wore amply supported by the proceeds of wide 
dimains anil valuable fisheries, and these priests, of Megabyzi, as well as the 
“ Essen,” who was at the head of them, were the miserable Porsian or 
Phrygian eunnchs who, with the Melissae, or virgin-priestesses, and crowds of 
idlo slaves, were alone suffered to conduct the worship of the Mother of the 
Gods, Many a time, in the open spacos and environs of Ephesus, must Paul 
have seen with sorrow and indignation the bloated and beardless hideousness 
of these coryphaci of iniquity? Many a time must he have heard fram the 
Jowish quartor the pioreing shrillnoss of thoir flutes, and the harsh jangling of 
thelr timbrels; many # time have canght glimpees of their detestable dances 
and corybantic processions, as with streaming hair, and wild eries, and shaken 
torches of pine, they strove to madden the multitudes into sympathy with 
that orgiastie worship, which was but too closely connected with the vilest 
debaucheries Even the Greeks, little as they were liable to bo swept away 
by theao bursts of roligious frenzy, seom to have caught the tone of these dis- 
graceful fanatics, At no other city would they havo assembled in the theatro 
in their thousands to yell the same ery over and over again for “about tho 
space of two hours,” as though they bad been so many Persian dervishes or 
Indian yogis. ‘This senseless rviteration was an echo of the sereaming 
niulatus which was one of the characteristics of the cult of Dindymeue and 
Pessinas,* 

‘We are not surprised to find that under tho shadow of auch a worship 
superstition was rampant. Epbosus differed from other cities which Paul 
had visited mainly in this respect, that it was pro-ominently the city of 
astrology, sorcery, incantations, amulets, exorcisms, nud every form of magical 
Smpostare.. On tho status of the goddess, or rather, porhaps, on the inverted 
pyramid which formed the basis for her swathed and shapeless fect, were 
inseribed certain mystio formalm to which was assigneil a magic effiaey. 
‘This led to the manufacture and tho celebrity of those * Kphosian writings,” 
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which wore eagerly supplied by greedy imposture to gaping 
Among them were the words askion, kataskion, lix, tetras, n 

and aisia, which for senso and efficiency were about on a par with the 
derdaries, astataries, ov ista, pista, sista, which Cato the elder held to 
sovereign remedy for a sprain? or the shavriri, eriri, trirt, eit, tel, ri a 
companied with knockings ou the lid of a jug, which the Rabbis taught 
efficacious expulsion of the demon of blindness? 

Stories, which elsewhere would have been received with ridicule, 
Ephesns found ready eroderiee. About the very time of St. Paul's visit ib 
probable that the city was visited by Apollonius of Tyana; and it is here 
his biographer Philostratus places the scene of some of his exploits, One 
these is all the more interesting because it is said to hare taken place it 
‘very theatre into which St, Paul, though in imminent peril of being tora to 
pisces, could searcely be persuaded not to enter. During his visit to 
the thaumaturge of Tyana found the plague raging thera, and in conseqt 
invited the population to meet him in the theatre. When they were 
bled, he rese and pointed out to them a miserable and tattered old man as 
the cause of the prevailing pestilence, Instantly the multitude seized stones 
and, in spite of the old man’s remonstrances, stoned him to death, When 
the heaped stones were removed, they found tho carcase of a Molossian 
lonnd, into which the demon had transformed himsolf;* aud on this spot 
toy reared a statue af Hernkles Apotropnios ! lostratus did not write 
lis romance till A.D, 218, and his horo Apollonius has been pat forth by 
modern infidels as a sort of Pagan rival to the Jesus of the Gospels, Let any 
‘ong read this wretched production, and judge! The Pagun sophist, with 
his vaunted culture and irritating caphuismn, abou 


eS 

Another anda far darker glimpso of the Ephosns of this day = | 

obtained from the lettor of the pseudo-Heraelitus, Some cultivated and able — 

Jow,* adopting the pseudonym of the great anciont philosopher, wr6le semi 

letters in which ho is supposed to explain tho reason why ho was called "the 
ping philosopher,” and why he was never seen to laugh. In these he 

justifies his traditional remark that the whole Ephesian population dexarve 

to be throttled man by man, He here asks how it is that their state 

in spito of its wickedness; and, in tho inmost spirit of the Old Testament, his 

‘ees in that prosperity tho irony and the curse of Heaven. For Artemis aud 
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hor worship he has no seorn too intense. ‘The dim twilight of her ndytum ia 
symbolical of m vileness that hateth tho light, He supposes that hor image 
is “stomen” in the contemptuons sense in which the word is used by Homer 
—i.e, iiotic and bratish. Ho ridicules the inverted pyramid on which sho 
stands, He says that the morals whieh flourish under her protection are 
worse than those of beasts, seeing that even hounds do not matilate each 
other, as her Megabyzus has to be mutilated, bocause she is too modest to be 
served bya man, But instead of extolling hor modesty, her priests ought 
rather to curse her for lewdness, which rendered it unsafe otherwise to ap- 
proach her, and which had cost them so dear, As fur the orgies, and the 
torch festivals, and the antiquo rituals, he has nothing to say of them, except 
that they are the cloak for every abomination. These things had rendered 
him a lonely man. This was the reason why he could not laugh. How could 
he laugh when he heard the noises of these infamous vagabond priests, and 
‘was a witnoss of all the nameless iniquities whieh flourished so rankly in con- 
sequence of their malpractices—the murder, and waste, and lust, and gluttony, 
and drunkenness? And then he proceeds to moral and religious exhortations, 
which show that we are reading the work of some Jewish and nnconverted 
Apollos, who is yet an earnest aud eloquent proclaimer of the one God and 
the Noaehian law. 

In this city st. Paul saw that “a great door and offectnal was open to 
him,” though there were “ many adversaries.” ! During his absence an event 
had happened which was to bo of deep significance for the future, Among the 
myrinds whom business or pleasure, or what is commonly called accident, had 
brought to Ephesus, was a Jew of Alexandria named Apollonius,* or Apollos, 
who not only sharod tho culture for which the Jews of that eity were famous 
in the ago of Philo, but who had a profound knowledge of Seripture, and a 
special gift of fervid eloquence? He was only so far a Christian that he 
know and bad accepted the baptism of John; but though thus imperfectly ae- 
quainted with the doctrines of Christianity, bo yet spoke and argued in tho 
aymigogne with n power and courage which atiracted tho attontion of the 
Jewish tent-makers Priscilla and Aquila. They invited him to their house, 
and showed him the puroly initial character of John's teaching. It may have 
‘been the accounts of the Corinthian Chureh whieh ho had heard from them 
that made him desirous to visit Achaia, and perceiving how usefal such a 
ministry as his might be among the subtle and intellectual Greeks, they not 
‘only encouraged his wish,‘ bat wrote for him “letters of commendation” ® to 
the Coriuthian elders, At Corinth his cloquence produced a great sensation, 
and he became a pillar of strength to the brethren. He had so thoroughly 
profited by that reflection of St. Paul's teaching which he had caught from 
Priscilla and Aquila, that in his public disputations with the hostile Jews 
he proved from their own Scriptures, with an irresistible cogency, tho 
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Messiahship of Christ, and thus was as acceptable to the Christians as he was 
formidable to the Jews. He watered what Pant had planted 

By the time of St. Paul's arrival, Apollos had already started for Corinth. 
He had, however, returned to Ephesus before St. Paul's departure, and the 
Apostle must have gazed with curiosity and interest on this fervi | and gifted 
convert. A meaner sonl might have been jealous of his gifts, and all the 
more so because, while less valuable, they were more immediately dazeling 
and impressive than his own. St. Panl was of too noble a spirit to leave 
room for the slightest trace of a feeling so common, yet so ignoble, Apalles 
had unwittingly stolen from him the allegiance of some of his Corinthian eon- 
vorts; his name had become, in that disorderly church, » watchword of 
faction. Yet St, Paul never speaks of him without warm sympathy and 
admiration,? and evidently appreciated tho high-minded delicacy whieh made 
him refase to revisit Corinth,’ in spite of pressing invitations, from the 
obvious desire to give no encouragement to the admiring partisans who had 
elevated him into unworthy rivalry with one so much greater than himself, 

Ephesus, amid its vast population, contained specimens of every form of 
belief, aud Apollos was not tho only convert to an imperfect and half-developed 
form of Christianity. Paul found there, on his arrival, a strange backwater 
of religious opinion in the persons of some twelve men who, like Apollos, 
and being perbaps in some way connected with him, were still disciples of the 
Baptist, Althongh there were some in our Lord's time who stayed with 
their old teacher till his execution, and though the early fame of his preaching 
had won him many followers, of whom some continued to Hager om in 
obscure sects," it was impossible for any reasonable man to stop short at this 
position except through ignorance, St. Paul accordingly questioned. them, 
and upon finding that they knew little or nothing of the final phase of John's 
teaching, or of the revelation of Christ, and were even ignorant of the very 
name of the Holy Spirit, ho gavo them further instruction until they: were 
fitted to receive baptism, and exhibited these gifts of the Spirit—the 
ing with tongues and prophecy—which were the accepted proofs of full aud 
faithful initiation into the Church of Christ.S 

For three months, in accordanes with bis usual plan, he was a constant 
visitor at the synagogue, and used every offort of persuasion and argument to 
ripen into conviction the favourable impress 
Luke passes briefly over the circumstances, 
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‘an anxions hour, many a bitter struggle, many an exciting debate, before the 
Jews Gnally adopted a tone not only of decided rejection, but even of so 
fierce an opposition, that St, Paul was foreed onco more, as at Corinth, openly 
‘to secede from their communion. Wo do not sufficiently estimate the pain 
which ench circumstances must have eansed to him. His life wasso beeet with 
trials, that each trial, however heavy in itself, is passed over amid a multitude 
that were still more grievous. But we must remember that St. Panl, though a 
Christian, still regarded himself as a true Israelite, and he must havo felt, at 
Teast as severely as a Luther or a Whitefield, this involuntary alienation from 
the religious communion of his childhood. We must conjocture, too, that it 
was amid these early strugglos that he once more voluntarily submitted tothe 
recognised authority of synagogues, and endared some of those five beatings 
by the Jews, any ono of which would hare been regarded as a terrible episode 
in an ordinary lifv. 
As long as opposition confined itself to legitimate methods, St. Paul was 
to be a worshipper in tho synagogue, and to deliver the customary 
‘Midrash; but whon the Jows not only rejected and reviled him, but even 
endeavoured to thwart all chance of his usefalness amid their Gentile neigh 
bours, he saw that it was time to withdraw his disciples from among them ;* 
and, as their number was now considerable, he hired the school of Tyrannus 
—some heathen sophist of that not very uncommon name? It was one of 
those schools of rhetoric and philosophy which were common in a city like 
Ephesus, whore thero were many who prided thomselves on intelloctual pursuits 
This new place of worship gave him the advantage of being able to meet the 
brethren daily, whereas in the synazogue this was only possible three times a 
week. His labours and his preaching were not unblessed, For two full 
years he continued to make Ephesus tho centro of his missionary 
activity, and, as the fame of his Gospel began to spread, there ean be little 
donbt that he himself took short journeys to various neighbouring plices, 
until, in the strong expression of St. Luke, “all they that dwelt in Asia heard 
the word of the Lord Josns, both Jews and Greeks”? In Ephesus itself 
his repatation reached an extraordinary height, in consequence of the unusual 
works of power which God wrought by his hands. On this subject he is 
himself silent even by way of allusion, nnd though be speaks to the Epho- 
sian elders * of his tears, and trials, and dangers, he does not say « word as 


4 Bpsenstue (Rem. xv. 8 Lo. aeioe) was his first convert, .- 
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to the signs and wonders which in writing to the Corinthians he distin fly 
claims. Althongh St. Paul believed that God, for the fartherance of the 
Gowpel, did allow him to work “ powers" beyond the range of human expe. 
rience, and in which he humbly recognised the work of the Spirit granted to 
faith and prayer, yet he by no means frequently exercis:d these gifts, anid 
nover for his own relief or during the sickness of bis dearest friends. Buh 
it was a common thing in Fphesns to nse all kinds of magic remedios and 
curious arts We are not, therefore, surprised to hear that articles af dress 
whieh had belonged to Paul, handkerchiefs which he had used, and aprns 
with which he had been girded in the pursuit of his trade, were assamed by 
the Ephesians to have caught a magic efficacy, and were carried about to 
sick people and demoniaca. St, Luke was not with the Apostle at 

and enters into no details; bat it is clear that his informant, whoever ho was, 
had abstained from saying that this was done by St. Paul's sanction, But 
since Ephesus was the hoad-quarters of diabolism and soreery, the use of St. 
Paul's handkerchiefs or aprons, whether authorised by him or not, was so far 
overruled to beneficial results of healing as to prove the experiority of the 
Christian faith in the acropolis of Paganism, ani to prepare the way for holy 
worship in tho stronghold of Eastern fanaticism and Grocian vice, He who 
“followed not Jesus,” and yet was enabled to east ont devils in His name, 
could hardly fail to bo the prototype of others who, though they acted withaut 
sanction, were yet, for good purposes, aud in that unsearched borderland 
whieh lies between the natural and the supernatural, enabled hy God's provie 
dence to achieve results which tendod to the fartherance of truth, 

But lost any sanction should be given to false and superstitions notions, 
wo can hardly fail to see in the next anecdote which St. Luke has preserved 
for us a direct rebuke of mechanical thaumaturgy. Exoreism was a pre 
tice which had long been prevalent atnong the Jews, and it was often connected 
with the grossest credulity and the most flagrant imposture? Now there was 
a Jewish priest of some distinction of the name of Sceva? whose seven sons 
wandered shout from place to place professing to eject demons; and on learn 
ing the reputation of St, Paul, and hearing doubtless of the cures effected by 
the application of his handkerchiefs, they thought that by combining his sama 
with that of Jesus, they could effect cures in the most virulent eases, whieh 
cated even the ring and root of Solomon.t Encouraged possibly hy sotma 
apparent initial success—so at Jeast tho story seems to imply—two of these 
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seven itinerant impostors? visited a man who was ovidently a raving maniac, 
bat who had those sufficiently Incid perceptions of certain subjects which 
many madmen still retain, Addressing the evil demon, they exclaimed, “We 
exorcise you by Jesus, whom Paul preacheth.” In this instance, however, the 
adjuration proved to bo a humiliating failure. Tho manine astutely replied, 
“ Jesus I recognise, and Paul I know;* but who are you?” and then leaping 
upon them with the superhuman strength of madness, he tore their clothes 
off their backs, and inflicted upon them such violent injuries that they were 
glad to eseapo out of the house stripped and wounded, 

So remarkablo a story could not remain unknown, It spread like wildfire 
among the gossiping Ephesians, and produced # remarkable feeling of dread 
and astonishment. Ono result of it was most beneficial, We have had re- 
peated occasion to obserre that the early Christians who had been redeemed 
from hoathendom, either in the eoarsenesses of slave-life or in the refined 
abominations of the highor classes, required a terrible struggle to deliver 
themselves by the aid of God's Holy Spirit from tho thraldom of past cor- 
ruption. ‘The sternly solemn empliasis of St. Paul's repoated warnings— 
the actual facts which occurred in the history of the early churches—show 
conclusively that the early converts required to be treated with extreme fore 
bearance, while, at the sume time, they were watched over by their spiritual 
rlers with incessant vigilance. ‘The stir produced by the discomliture of the 
Beni Scova revealed the startling fact that some of the brethren in embracing 
Christianity had not abandoned magic. Stricken in conscience, these sceret 
doalers in tho superstitious trumpory of “curions arts” now eame forward in 
the midst of the community and confessed their secret malpractioes. Nor 
was it only the dupes who acknowledged the error, Even the deccivers camo 
forward, and gave tho most decisive proof of their sincerity by rendering 
impossible any futuro chicanery, They brought the cabalistic aud expensive 
books* which had been the instruments of their trade, and publiely barned 
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them. Tt was like the Monte della Pietd reared by the repentant Florentines 
at the bidding of Savonarola; and so extensive had been this secret evil-deing, 
that tho value of the books destroyed by the eulprits in Uhis fit of penitence 
was no less than fifty thousand drachms of silver, or, in our reckoning, about 
£2,030! This bonfire, which must have lasted some time,? was so striking = 
against tho prevalent credulity, that it was doubtless ope of the cir- 
cumstances which gave to St. Paul's preaching so wide « celebrity throughout 
all Asin. 
‘This little handfal of incidents is all that St. Lake was enabled to. 

for us of this groat Ephosian visit, which Paul himself tolls us oceupicd 

of threo years? Had we nothing elso to go by, we might suppose that 
until the final outbreak it was a period of almost unbroken success and pros- 
perity, Such, howeter, as we find from the Epistles* and from the Apostie’s 
speoch to the Ephesian elders,* was very far from being the ease. Et was* 
indeed an earnest, incessant, laborious, house-to-house ministry, which carried 
its exhortations to ench individual member of the church, But it was a 
ministry of many tears; and though greatly blessed, it was a time of such 
overwhelming trial, sickness, perseention, and misery, that it probably sur- 
passod in sorrow any other period of St. Paul's life. We must suppose that 
during its course happened not a few of those perils which he recounts with 
such passionate brevity of allusion in his Seeond Epistle to the Corinthians, 
Noeithor from Jows, nor from Pagans, nor from nominal Christians was ho, 
eafo, Ho had snffered alike at the hands of lawless bandittl aud stgtely 
magistrates; he had been stoned by the simple provincial of Lysten, beaten 
by tho Roman colonists of Philippi, hunted by the Greek mob at By 
seized by tho furious Jows at C maligned and thwarted by the Pharisaio 
professors of Jerusalem. Robbers he may well lave encountered im tho 
enyirons,® as tradition tells us that St. John the Evangelist.did im Inter 
as well as in the interior, when he travelled to lay the foundation of various 
churches’ Perils among hia own countrymen wo know befell him there, for 
he reminds the elders of Ephesns of what he had suffered from the ambus- 
eades of the Jews.’ To perils by the heathen and in the eity he must have 





Hence the r4/eue yednnera were sometimes engraved on seals (Athen. xiL. 534). Renan 
mays (p. Tg _ = names of the “seven sleepers of Ephesus” are still a common 
incantation in the Kast. 
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‘often been Hable in the narrow streets. Of his perils among falso brethren, 
Tike Phygellus, and Hermogenes, and Alexander, wo may see « specimen in 
the landers against his person, and the internecine opposition to his doctrine, 
of which we shall meet with future proofs. Perils in the wildermess and in 
the sea were the inevitable lot of one who travelled over vast districts in those 
days, when navigation was so imporfoct and intercourse #0 unprotected. Ib 
was very shorily after his departure from Ephesws that ho wrote of all 
these dangers, and if, as is possible, he took more than one voyage from tho 
haven of Ephesus to various places on the shores of the Levant, it may have 
boen at this time that he suffered that specially porilous shipwreck, in the 

from which ho floated a day and a night upon tho stormy waves? And 
all this time, with a heart that trembled with sympathy or burned with indig- 
nation,? he was carrying out the duties of o laborious and pastoral ministry? 
and bearing the anxious burden of all the churches, of which somo. like the 
churches of Corinth aud Galatia, caused him the most acute distress. Nor 
were physical cares and burdens wanting. Trae to his principle of refusing 
to eat the bread of dependenee,* he had toiled incessantly at Ephesus to sup- 
port, not himself only, but even Aristarchus and the others who were with 
him; and not oven all his woariness, and painfulness, and sloopleas nights of 
mingled toil and danger,* had saved him from cold, and nakedness, and the con- 
stant pangs af hungor during compulsory or voluntary fasts’ And while he 
was taking his place like a general ou a battle-field, with his eye on every 
weak or endangered point; while his heart was constantly rent by news of 
the defection of those for whom he would gladly have laid down his life; 
while a now, powerful. and organised opposition was working against: him in 
the very ehnrebes which he had founded with such peril and toil ;? while he 
wax boiug constantly scoured, and mobbed, and maltreated, and nt the same 
time suifering from repeated attacks of sickness and depression; whilo ho 
‘was at once fighting « hand-to-hand battle and dirveting the entire campaign ;— 
he yet found time to travel for the foundation or confirming of other churches, 
anil to write, as with his very heart's blood, the letters which shonld rivet the 
attention of thousands of the foremost intellects, eightoon centuries after bo 
Mitnself had boen laid in the nameless grave. In these we find that at the 
very hour of apparent succes ho was in the midst of foolishness, weakness, 
shiame—" pilloried,” as it were, “on infamy’s high stage,” the sentenco of 
death hanging ever over his head, cast down, perplexed, porsocnted, troubloit 
‘on every side, homeless, buffeted, ill-provided with food and elothos, abused, 
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and Achaia, which ho had founded in his second journey, and of sailing from 
Corinth to pay a fifth visit to Jerusalem, after which he hoped to see Romo, 
the great capital of the civilisation of the world! In furtheranee of this 
parpose he had already despatched two of his little band of fellow-workers, 
‘Timothy and Erastns, to Macedonia with ordors that thoy were to rejoin him 
st Corinth, Erastus “if this be the chamborlain of the city—was a person 
of influencs, and would have beon well suited both to provide for the Apostle’s 
reception and to superintend the management of the weekly offertary, about 
which St, Paul was at prosont greatly interestod, ‘Tho visit to Jerusalem was 
rendered necessary by the contribution for the distressod Christians of that 
city, which he had been collecting from the Gentile churches, aud whieh he 
nalurally desired to presont in person, as the best possible token of forgiveness 
and brotherhood, to the pillars of the unfriendly community. This had not 
boon his original plan. He had originally intended, and indeed had announced 
his intention, in a letter no longer extant,‘ to sil straight from Ephesus to 
Corinth, make his way thenco by land to the churches of Macedonia, sail back 
from thence to Corinth, and so sail once more from Corinth to Jerusalem. 
Weighty reasons, which we shall sce hereafter, had compelled the abandon- 
mont of this design. The ill news respecting tho condition of the Corinthian 
churches which he had received from the slaves of Chloe compelled him to 
writo his first extant lotter to the Corinthians, in which he tacitly abandons his 
origiual intention, but sends ‘Titus, and with him “the brother,” to regulate 
to the best of their power the gross disorders that had arisen.’ Probably at 
the samo tine ho sent a messago to Timothy—unoertain, however, whether it 
would reach him in time—not to go to Corinth, but either to return to him or 
to wait for him in Macedonia, The first Hpistle to the Corinthians was written 
abont the timo of tho Passover in April, aud probably in the very next month 
nn event occurred which, at the last moment, cndangered hia stay and precipi. 
tatod his departure. 

It was now the month of May, and nothing seomed likely to interfere with 
tho peaceful close of s troubled ministry. But this mouth was specially 
dedicated to the goddess of Ephesus, and was called from her the Artemisian.® 
During the mouth was held the great fair—ealled Ephesin—which attracted 
‘an immense coneonrse of people from all parts of Asia, and was kept with all 
possible splendour and revelry. The proceodiugs resembled the Christinas 
festivities of the middle ages, with their boy bishops and abbots of misrule. 
"The gods wero personated by chosen representatives, who received throughout 
the month # sort of mock adoration. There was an Alytareh, who represented 
Zous ; & Grammateus, who played the part of Apollo; au Amphithalos, who per- 


4 Of. Rom. i. 15; xv. 23-28; Acts xix. 21. 
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sonated Hermes; and in the numberless processions and litanics, anil sacrifices, 
thoy paced the streets, and wore olovated in public places, arrayed in robes of 
pare white or of tissued gold, and wearing crowns which were set with ear- 
Iuneles and pearls. 'The theatre and stadium wore densely crowded by festive 
throngs to listen to tho musical contests, to watch the horse-races, and the 
athletic exhibitions, or to look on with thrills of fiercer emotiow at the horrible 
combats of men and beasts. ‘The vast expense of these prolonged festivities anid 
superb spectacles was entirely borne by the College of the ten Asiarchs, who 
thus fulfilled the same functions as those of the Curule Aédiles at Rome. They 
wore mon of high distinction, chosen annually from the wealthiest citizens of 
the chief cities of Asia, and it was their duty to preside over the games, and to 
keep order in the theatre. The heavy pecuniary burden of the offices was 
repaid in houorary privileges and social distinctions, ‘Thoir names were 
recorded on coins and in public inseriptions, and the garlands and purple robes 
which distinguished them during the continuance of the feast were the external 
marks of the popular gratitude. 

During the sacted month the ety rang with every sort of joyous sounds; 
fay processions were constantly sweeping to the famous temple; drunkenness 
and debauchery were rife; even through tho soft night of spring the Agora 
bommed with the busy throngs of idlers and revellers.? Tt was inevitable that 
at such atime there should be a recrudescence of fanaticism, and it is far from 
improbable that the worthless and frivolous mob, incited by the Eunuch priests 
end Hierodules of Artemis, may have marked out for insult the little eongre- 
gation which met in the school of Ty: us, and their well-known teacher, 
‘This year there was a porcoptible diminution in the fast and furions mirth of 
the Artemisinn season, and the canso of this falling off was perfeetly notorious? 
Nob only in Ephesus, but in all the chief cities of Proconsular Asia, deop 
interest had been excited by the preaching of a certain Paulus, who, inthe 
‘vory metropolis of idolatry, was known to be quietly preaching that they were. 
no gods which were made with hands. Many poople had been porsanded to 
ailopt his views ; many more had 90 far at least been influenced by them as to 
fool's growing indifferonce for mummories and incantations, and even for 

“tomplos and idols Consequently there arose in Ephesus “no small stir about 
that way." Psul and his preaching, the brethren and their assomblages, wore 
in all men's mouths, and many » muttered eurse was aimed at them by 
Mogabyzos and Melissas, and the Hundreds of hangers-on whieh gather arand 
evory great institution, At last this ill-concealed exasporation came toa head. 
The ehief sufferer from tho diminished interest in the goddess and her 


jose particulars are mainly derived from the account of Malalas, 
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which beathen institutions bad fallen half a century after this time, im the 
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Hioromenia, had been a certain silversmith, named Demetrins, who sold to the 
pilgrims little silver shrines and images in momorial of their visits to Ephesns! 
and her temple, They were analogous to the little copies in alabaster or silver 
‘of the shrine of Loretto, and other famous buildings of Italy; nor was it only 
vat Ephesus, bat at evory celebrated centro of worship, that the demand 
for sech memorials created the supply. Demetrius found that his trade was 
beginning to be paralysed, and since the emasculate throng of sacred slaves 
and musicians dared not strike a blow for the worship which fed their lazy 
vice, he determined, as far as he could, to stop the mischief, Calling together 
8 trades-union meeting of all the skilled artisans and ordinary workmen who 
‘were employed in this eraft,? he made them a speech, in which he first stirred 
up thoir passions by warning them of tho impending ruin of their interests? 
and then appealed to their Intent fanaticism to avenge the despised greatness 
of their temple, and the waning magnificence of the goddess whom all Asia 
and the world worshipped.t Tho spocch was like a spark on inflammable 
i ‘Their interests wore enffering,? and their superstition was being 

; and tho rage which might have been despised if it had only 

sprang from greed, looked more respectable when it assumed the cloak of 
fanaticism. The answer to the specch of Demetrius was a unanimous shout 
of the watchword of Ephesus, “ Groat is Artemis of the Ephesians!" So 
Inrge a meeting of the workmen ereated much excitement, Crowds came 
flocking from every portico, and agora, and gymnasium, and street. ‘The wholo 
city was thrown into a state of riot, and a rash was made for tho Jewish 
quarter and the shop of Aquila, What took placo wo aro not exactly told, 
«xcept that the life of the Apostle was in oxtremest danger. ‘The mob was, 
howover, balked of its intended prey. Paul, as in the similar peril at Thra- 
salonien, was elther not in the house at the time, or had been sucorasfully 
concealed by Priscilla and her husband, who themselves ran great risk of 
being killed in their efforts to protect him? Since, however, the rioters eould 
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not find the chief object of their search, they seized two of his eompanions— 
Gaius of Macedonia, and the faithful Aristarchus? With these two men in 
their custody, the crowd rushed wildly into the vast space of the theatee? 
which stood ever open, and of which the still visible rnins—*a wreck of 
immense grandeur "—show that it was one of tho langest in tho world, and 
could easily have accommodated 30,000 spectatorst Paul, wherever he lay 
hidden, was within reach of communication from the disciples. Pull af 
anxiety for the unknown fate of his two companions, he eagerly desire to 
make his way into the theatre and there address the rioters, ‘There 
perhaps, no courage greater than that which is required from one who, in 
imminent danger of being torn to pieces, dares to face the furious insults and 
raging passions of an exasperated crowd. But the powers and tho spirit of the 
Apostle always rose to a great occasion, and though he was so sensitive tliat 
he could not write a severe letter without floods of tears, and so nervons that 
ho could searcely endure to be left for even a few days alone, he was quito 
capable of this act of supremo horvism. He always wished to be in the fore- 
front of battle for his Master's cause. But his friends better appreciated the 
maguitude of the danger. Gains and Aristarehus were too subordinate to bo 
mado scapegoats for the vengeance of the crowd ; but they were sure that the 
mere appearance of that bent figure and worn and wasted face, which had 
heoome so familiar to many of the cities of Asia, would bo tho inatantsignal for 
a terrible outbreak. Their opposition was confirmed by « friendly message: 
from some of the Asiarchs,* who rightly conjectured the elivalrous impulso 
which would lead the Apostle to confront the storm, Anxious to prevent 
bloodshed, and save the life of ono whose gifts and greatness they lind 
learnt to admire, and well aware of the excitability of an Ephesinn mob, they 
sent Pan! an express warning not to trust himself into the theatre, 

‘Tho riot, thorefore, spent itself in idle noise, ‘The workmen had, indeed, 
got bold of Gaius and Aristarchas; bat as the crowd did not require theso 
poor Greeks, whose aspeet did not mecessarily connect them with what was 
generally regarded as a mere Jewish sect, they did not know what to do with 
them. The majority of that promiscuous assemblage, unable to make 
thing of the discordant shouts which were rising on overy side, eould only 
guess why they were there at all, ‘Thore was, perhaps, a dim impression that 
some one or other was going to be thrown to the wild beasts, and dowbtlows 
among those varying clamoars voices were not wanting like those with which 
the theatre of Smyrna rang not many years afterwards—at the martyrdom of 
Polycarp—ot “Paul to the lions !" “The Christians to the lions!"* Que 
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thing, howevor, was gonorally known, which was, that the people whose pro- 
evedings were the cause for the tumult were of Jewish extraction, aud « 
Greek mob was never behindhand in expressing its detestation for the 
Jowish race, Tho Jows, on the other hand, felt it hard that they, who hard 
Jong been living side by side with the Ephesians in the amicable relations of 
commerce, should share tho unpopularity of a sect which they hated quite as 
much as the Greeks could do. They were anxious to explain to the Grecka 
and Romans a lesson which they could not get them to learn—namely, that 
the Jews were not Christians, though the Christians might be Jews. Aceord- 
ingly they urged Alexander to speak for them, and explain how matters really 
stood. ‘This man was perhaps the copperamith who, afterwards also, diil 
Paul much evil, and who would be likely to gain the hearing of Dometrina 
and his workmon from similarity of trade. This attempt to shift the odiam 
on the shoulders of the Christians entirely failed. Alexander sneceeded in 
struggling somewhere to the front, and stood before the mob with outstretched 
hand in the attempt to win an audience for his oration, But no sooner had 
the mob recognised the well-known traits of Jowish physiognomy than they 
vented their hate in a shout of “ Great is Artemis! of the Ephesians!" which 

_was caught up from lip {o lip until it was reverbernted on every side by tho 
rocks of Prion and Coressus, and drowned all others in its one familiar and 
‘unanimous roar, 

Por two hours, as though they had been howling dervishes, did this mongrel 
Greek crowd continue incessantly their senseless yell. By that time they 
wore sufficiently exhausted to render it possible to get a hearing, Hitherto 
the authorities, afrdid that these proceedings might end in awakening Roman 
jenlousy to # serious curtailment of theic privileges, had vainly endearoured to 
stem tho torrent of excitement; but now, availing himself of « mouwntary 
Tull, the Recorder of the city—eithor the mock officer of that namo, who was 
chosen by the Senate and people for tho Artemisia, or more probably the 
permanent city official—suceeeded in restoring order? It may have heen all 
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‘the more easy for him, becanse one who was capable of making so admirably 
skilful and sensible a speech conld hardly fail to have won = permanent 
respect, which enhanced the dignity of his position, “Ephesians!” he ex- 
claimed, “what human being is there who is woaware that the city of the 
Ephesians is a sacristan' of the great Artemis, and the Heaven-fallen? 
Since, then, this is quite indisputable, your duty is to maintain your usual 
calm, and not to act in the precipitate way in which you have acted? by 
dragging here these men, who are neither temple-robbers,? nor blasphemers 
of your goddess.4 If Demetrius and his fellow-artisans have any complies 
to Jodgo against any ono, the sessions aro going on,‘ and there are 
let them settle the matter between them at law. Sut eee 
farther inquisition about any other matter, it shall be disposed of in tho 
regular meeting of the Assembly.’ For, indeed, this business renders ms liable 
toa charge of sedition, sinco we shall bo entirely unable to give any reasonable 
account of this mass meeting.” 

‘The effect of this specch was instantancoum 

“He called 
Acrom the tumult, and the turnult fell.” 

‘The sensible appeal of the “wir pietate grawie” made the crowd repent of. 
thelr wnreasoning uproar, and afraid of its possible consequences, ax the 
Recorder alternately flattered, intimidated, argued, and soothed. It reminded 
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thom vory forcibly that, sine Asia was a senatorial, not an imporial province, 
and was therefore governed by a Proconsul with a few officials, not by 
Propnetor with a legion, they were responsible for good order, aud would 
most certainly bo hold accountable for any breach of the pence. A day of 
disorder might forfeit the privileges of years. ‘The Recorder's spoceh, it has 
been said, isthe model of 1 popular harangue. Such excitement on the. part 
of tho Ephesians was undignified, as the grandeur of their worship was unim- 
peached ; it was unjustifiable, ax thoy could prove nothing against the mon; 
it was unnecessary, as other means of redress were open; and, finally, if 
neither pride nor justice availed anything, fear of the Roman power! should 
restrain them. ‘They felt thoroughly ashamed, and the Recorder was now 
able to dismiss them from the theatre. 

It is not, however, likely that the danger to St, Paul's person ceased, in w 
month of which he had spoiled tho festivity, and in a city which was thronged, 
ax this was, with aggrieved interosts and outraged superstitions. Whether 
hho was thrown into prison, or what were the dangers to which he alludes, or 
in what way God delivered him “from so great a death,"? we cannot tell. At 
any rate, it became impossible for him to carry out his design of staying at 

_ Ephosus till Pentecost? All that we are further told is that, when the hubbub 
had ceased, ho called tho disciples togothor, and, after comforting them,* bade 
the Church farewell—certainly for many years, perhaps for ever* Ho sot 
‘out, whether by soa or by land wo do not know, on his way to Macedonia. From 
Silas ho had finally parted at Jerusalem. Timothy, Titus, Luke, Erastus, wore 
all elsowhoro; but Gaius and Aristarchas, saved from their porilous position 
in tho theatro, wero still with them, and he was now joined by the two 
Ephesians, Tychicus and Trophimus, who remained faithful to him till the 
vory close of his career. 

‘Tho Church which he had founded became the eminent Christian metro. 
polis of a line of Bishops, and there, four centurios afterwards, was held the 

eumenical Council which deposed Nestorius, the heretical Patriarch 
of Constantinople.” Bat ‘its candlestick” has been for centaries “ romoved out 
of his placo;”? the squalid Mohammedan village which is noarvat to ita site 
docs not count ono Christian in its insignificant population ;* its temple is a 
ius acting, Gal neue eoneentam fess xpatte enter 
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mass of sbapeless ruins; its harbour ix a reedy pool; the bittern booms amid 
its pestilent and stagasnl marshes; and malaria aud oblivion reign supreme 
over the plice where the wealth of ancient civilisation gathered around the 
scenes of its grossest superstitions and its most degraded sins. “A noisy 
fight of crows,” says a modern traveller, “seemed to insalt its silence; we 
heard the partridge call in the area of the theatre and the Stadia"? 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
CONDITION OF THE CHURCH AT CORINTH. 
“ Hopes have precarious life ; 
‘They are oft blighted, withered, enapt sheer off j— 
But faithfulness can feed on suffering, 
‘And knows no disappointinont,"—Spaaiah Gipay. 


No one can realise the trials and ansiotios which hesot the life of the great 
Apostle during his stay at Ephesus, withont bearing in mind how grave wer 
the causes of concern from which he was suffering, in consequence of the 
aberrations of other converts, The First Epistle to the Corinthians was 
written during the latter part of his three years’ residenee at the Touian 


metropolis ;* and it reveals to usa stato of things which mast have rent his 
heart in twain, Any one who has beon privileged to feel a deep personal 
responsibility for some great and beloved institution, will best ay 

wave after wave of affliction must have swept across bis sea of troubles as 
hoard from timo to time those dark ramours from Galatia and Corinth, 
showed how densely the tares of the enemy had sprung up amid the good 
wheat which he had sown, ° _ 

Apollos, on his return to Ephesus, must have told him some very un 
favourable particulars, St. Paul had now boen absent from the Corinthians 
for nearly three years, and they may well have longed—as we se that they did 
long—for his presonce with an earnostness which even mado them tnjust 
towards him. The little band of converts—mostly of low position, and some 
of them of despicable antecedonts—not a few of thom slaves, and some of 
thom slaves of the most degraded rank—wore left in the midst of a heathon- 
dom which presented itself at Corinth under tho gayest and most alloring 
aspects. It is not in a day that the habits of a life can be thrown aside, Even 
those among them whose conversion was most sincere had yot a terrible battly 
to fight against two temptations: the temptation to dishonesty, which had 
ininglod with their means of gaining livelihood; and the temptation to sen- 
suality, which was interwoven with tho rery fibres of their being. With 
Christianity awoke couscienco, Sins to which they had once lightly yielded 
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an matters of perfect indifforenco, now required an intense effort to resist and. 
‘overcome, and every failure, so far from being at tho worst a venial weakness, 
involved the agonies of remorse and shame. And when they remembered thy 
superficially brighter and easier lives which they had spent while they wero 
Yet paguns ;! when they daily witnossed how much sin thero might be with #0 
little apparent sorrow ; when they felt the burdens of their life doubled, and 
those earthly pleasures which they had once regurded as its only alleviations 
rendered impossible or wrong—while as yot they wero unablo to realise the 
exquisite consolation of Christian joy and Christian hope—they were tempted 
either to relapse altogethor, or to listen with avidity to any teacher whose 
doctrines, if logically developed, might help to relax tho stringency of their 
sacred obligations, Whilo Paul was with them they were comparatively safe, 
The noble tyranny of his personal influence acted on thom like a spell; and 
with his prosence to elevate, his words to inspire, his examplo to encourage 
them, they felt it more easy to fling away all that was lower and viler, because 
they could realise their right to what was higher aud holier. But when he 
had been so long away—when they were daily living in tho groat wickod 
streets, among the cunning, crowded merchants, in sight and hearing of 
evorything which could quench spiritual aspirations and kindle carnal desires; 
when the gay, common life went on around them, and the chariot-wheols of the 
Lord were still afar—it was hardly wonderful if the splendid vision begun to 
fade. The Instral water of Baptism had been sprinkled on their forcheads; 
they fed on the Sacrament of the Body and Blood of Christ; but, alas | Corinth 
‘was not heaven, aud the prose of daily life followed on the poetry of their 
first enthusiasm, and it was difficult to realise that, for them, those living 
atreots might be daily brightened with mauna dews. ‘Their condition was like 
the panso and sigh of Lot’s wife, as, amid the sulphurous storm, she ganed 
back on the voluptuous ease of the City of the Plain, Might they no longer 
taste of the plentiful Syssitia on some festive day? Might they not walk at 
twilight in the langhing bridal procession, and listen to the mirthful jext ? 
‘Might they not watch the Hieroduli dance at some lovoty festival in the Tom- 
ples of Acrocorinth ? Was all life to be hedged in for them with thorny 
neruptes ? Were they to gaze henceforth in dreaming phantasy, not upon 
bright faces of youthful deities, garlanded with roso and hyacinth, but on the 
marred visage of One who was crowned with thorns? Oh, St was hard to 
choose tho kingdom of God; hard to remember that now they wore delivered 
out of tho land of Egypt; hard for their enervation to breathe the eager and 
Aifficalt air oftho pure wilderness, It was hard to give up the conrso and 
nour for the i:nmatorial and the far; hard not to last after tho recking flosh- 
pots, and not to loathe the light angel food; hard to give up the purplo wine 
in the brimming goblet for tho cold water from the spiritual rock; hard to 
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prefaced their inquiry on this subject with the conceited remark that “ they 
allhad knowlodge,”* ‘and had perhaps indicated their own opinion by the 
argument that an idol was nothing in the world, and that all things were 
Anwfal to their Christian freedom. Still, thoy wished to know whether they 
might ever attend any of the idol festivals? ‘The question was an important 
one for the poor, to whom a visceratio? was no small help and indulgence. 
Was it lawful to buy meat in the open market, which, without their knowing 
it, might havo boon offered to idols ? Might they go as guests to their heathen 
frionds and relations, and ran the risk of partaking of that which ind been 
part of a sacrifics 7+ 

3, Then, too, a dispute had risen among them about the rule to be observed 
in assemblies, Was it the duty of men to cover their heads? Might women 
appear with their bends uncovered? And might they speak and teach in public? 

4 ‘They had difficulties, also, about spiritual gifts. Which was the more 
important, speaking with tongues or preaching ? When two or threo 
‘at the same time to preach or speak with tongues, what were they to do? 

5. Further, some among them had been perplexed by great doubts about 
the Resurrection, There were even some who maintained that by the Resur- 
rection was meant something purely spiritual, and that it was past already, 
‘This view had arisen from the immense material difficalties which surrounded 
the whole subject of a resurrection of the body. Would Paul give them his 
solution of some of their difficulties ? 

6, He had asked them to make acollection for the poor in Judwa: they 
would be glad to hear something more about this, What plans would ho 
recommend to them ? 

7. Lastly, thoy wore very anxions to reecive Apollos once moro among 
thom. ‘They had enjoyed his eloqnoneo, and profited by his knowledge. 
‘Would Paul try to induce him to come, as well as pay them his own promised 
visit ? 

Such, we gather from tho First Epistle to thy Corinthinns, wor the in 
qniries of a lettor which had been brought to the Apostle at Ephosus by 
Stephanas, Fortunatus, and Achnicus. It was inevitable that St, Paul shonld 
talk to those worthy slaves about the Chureh of which they were tho delogates, 
‘Thore was quite enough in tho lotter itself to create a certain misgiving in 
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his mind, and some of its queries were smfficient to betray an exelted 
opinion, But when he came to talk with these visitants from Chloe's” 
hold, and they told him the simple trath, he stood aghast with horror, and 
wan at the sume time overwhelmed with grief. Reluctantly, bit by bit, im 
anawer to his questionings, they revealed a state of things which ocdeataces 
‘ness to the night of his distress. 

8. Fist of ale learnt from them thatthe Chrch whieh had found 
was split up into deplorable factions. 

It was the result of visits from various teachers who had followed. in the 
wake of Paul, and built upon his foundations very dubious materials by way 
of mperstracture. “ Many teachers, much strifo,” had been one of the wise 
and pregnant sayings of the great Hillel, and it had been fully exemplified 
at Coriath, where, in the impatient expression of St. Paul, they bed had “ten 


friend and follower of Paul, he was tho first to rogret.. Panl's own preaching 
to these Corinthians had been designedly simple, dealing with the great broad 
fact of a Redoemer crucified for sin, and couched in language which made so 
pretence to oratorical ornament. But Apollos, who had followed him, though: 
an able man, was an inexperienced Christian, aud not only by the antaral charm 
of his impassioned oratory, but also by the way in which be had entered into. 
the subtle refinements so familiar to the Alexandrian intellect, had uninten- 
Hlonally led them first of all to despiso the unsophisticated ee of 
Paul's teaching, awd next to give the rein to all the sceptical fancies 


convert had #0 delighted them that, with entire opposition to his ows: 

thuy had elevated him into the head of a party, and had porvorted 

into dangerous extravagances, Thoso Apollonians were so paffed up with 
the conceit of knowledge, 20 filled the importance of their own in- 


hud eucouraged women to harangue in the public assemblies as the equals of 
men; wore guilty of conduct which Isid then open to the charge of 
greasest inconsistency; and even threw the cloak of sophistical excuse 

one crime so heinous that the very heathen wero ready to cry shame 
offendor. In the accounts brought to him of this Apollos-party, St. Paul 
could not but see the most extravagant exaggeration of his own doctrines— 
the half-truths, which aro over the most dangerous of errors. If it was pose 
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‘sible to wrest the traths which he himself had taught into the heretical notions 
which were afterwards promulgated by Marcion, his keen eye could detect in 
tho perversions of the Alexandrian eloquence of Apollos the desdly germs of 
what would afterwards develop into Antinomian Gaosticiem. 

ii, But Apollos was not the only teacher who had visited Corinth, Some 
Judaic Christians had come, who had been ax acceptable to the Jewish mom- 
bers of the Church as Apollos was to the Groeks* Armed with commendatory 
letters from somo of tho twelve at Jerusalem, they elaimed the authority of 
Peter, or, ns they preferred to call him, of Kephas. They did not, indeod, teach 
tho necessity of cirenmeision, as others of their party did in Galatia, There 
the local circumstances would give some chanee of success to teaching which 
in Corinth would have been rejected with contempt; and perhaps those parti- 
cular emissaries felt at least somo respect for the compact at Jerusalem, But 
yet their influence had been very disastrous, and had caused the emergenes of 
‘a Petrins party in the Church. ‘This party—the ecclesiastical ancestors of 
those who subsequently vented their hatred of Paul in the Psoudo-Clemen- 
tines—openly and secretly disclaimed his authority, and insinuated disparage- 
ment of his doctrines, Kephas, they said, was the real head af the Apostles, 
and therefore of the Christians, Into his hands had Christ entrusted the keys 
of the kingdom; on the rock of his confession was the Church of the Messiah 
to be built, Paul was a presumptnous interlopor, whose conduct to Kophas 
at Antioch had been most unbecoming. For who was Paul ? not an Apostle 
at all, but an unauthorised innovator, He had bem a porseeuting Sanhedrist, 
anil ho was an apostate Jew. What had he beon at Corinth PA preaching 
tont-maker, nothing more, Kephas, and othor Apostles, and the brethren af 
the Lord, when they travelled about, were accompanied by their wives or by 
ministering women, and claimed the honour and support to which they were 
entitled. Why had not Paul done the same? Obviously becanso ho felt the 
insecurity af his own position, And as for his coming again, a weak, vacillnt- 
ing, unaceredited pretender, snch as he was, would take enre not to come 
again, And theso preachings of his were herotical, ospocially in their pro- 
nounced indifference to the Levitic law. Was ho not breaking down that 
hodge about the law, the thickening of which had been the life-long task of 
conturies of eminent Rabbis? Very different had been the scene after 
Potor’s preaching at Pentecost! It was the speaking with tongues—not mere 
dubious doctrinal exhortation—which was the true sign of spirituality. We 
aro more than sure that the strong, and tender, and noble nature of St. Peter 
would as little have sanctioned this subterranean counter-working aguinst the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, a8 Apollos diseountenanced the impious audacitics 
which sheltered themselves under his name, 
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iii, And then had come another set of Judaisers—one man in 
to whom the name of even Kephas was unsatisfuctory. Ho 
‘or, what is » very different thing, he professed to bean adberent af - 
and to him even Poter was not altogether sound. He called himself a 
follower of Christ, aud disdiined any other name. Perhaps he was one of 
the Desposyni. At any rate, ho prided himself on having seen Christ, and 
known Christ in the flesh, Now tho Lord Jesus had not married, and James, 

Mw Bishop of Jerusalem, was unmarried; and this teacher evidently shared 
tho Essone abhorrence of marriage. He it was who hoil started all the 
subtlo refinomouts of questions respecting celibacy and the marred life. He 
it was who gathered around him # few Jews of Ebionite proclivitios, who 
degraded into a party watchword even the sacred name of Christ.” 

9, Thns, ax St, Pan! now learnt fully for the first time, the Church of Corinth 
was a scene of quarrels, disputes, partisanships, which, in rending ssunder 
its unity, rained its strength. On all these subjects the Corinthians, in thelr 
self-satisficd lotter, had maintained a prudent but hardly creditable silemos, 
Jor was this all that they had concealed. They had asked questions about 
spiritual gifts; but it was left for the household of Chloe to teak to St 
Pan! the disquieting news that the assomblics of tho Chureh had degenerated. 
into scenes 90 noisy, so wild, so disorderly, that there were times when any 
heathen who dropped im could only say that they were all mad. Sometimes 
half m dozen enthusiasts wore on their legs at once, all pouring forth wild 
series of sounds which no human being present could understand, exept that 
sometimes, amid these onseemly—and might they not at times, with some of 
these Syrian emissarics, bo theso half-simulated—cestasies, there were heard 
words that made the bleed ran cold with shuddering horror? At other 
times, two or three preachers would interrupt each other in the attempt to 

gain the ear of the congregation all at the same moment, Women rose to 
give their opluieons, and that without « veil on their beads, as thongh 
were not ashamed to be mistaken for the Hetaire, who alone assumed such an 


vicos had become stormy, heated, ogotistic, meaningless, anprofitabla. 
10. And there was worse behind. It might at least have been sup; 

that the Agape would bear some faint traditional resemblance to their maine, 

cunsow and blesseduess worthy of their connexion. with the 

! ‘The deadly leaven of selfislness—display~ 


1 Weeannot for a moment believe that Peter and James really approved of the 
methods of there men, because to do so would have been & t tresch of thelr own 
i (Gal ik 9). Boot it ix matter of experience that the rank aud file of 
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ing itself in its two forms of sensuality and pridlo—had insinnated itself even 
into these once simple and charitable gatherings. Tho kiss of peace eould 
hardly be other than a hypocritical form between brethren, who at the very 
moment might be impleadiug one another at law before the tribunal of a 
heathen Practor about some matter of common honesty. The rich brought 
thoir luxurious provisions, and greedily devoured them, without waiting fur 
any one; while tho poor, hungry-eyed Lavzaruses—half-starved slaves, who 
had no contributions of their own to bring—watched them with hate and 
envy as they sat famishing and unrelieved by their fall-fed brethren. Groedi- 
ness and egotism had thus thrust themselves into the most swcred anions; 
aud tho besetting Corinthian sin of intoxication had been so little restrained 
‘that men had been seen to stretch drunken hands to the very chalice of the 
Lord! 

11. Last and worst, not only had uncleanness found its open defenders, so 
that Christians were not ashamed to be sven sitting at ment amid the Iasei- 
yions surroundings of heathon temples, but ono prominont member of the 
Church was living in notorious erime with his own stepmother during tho 
Tifotime of his father; aud, though the very Pagans execrated this atrocity, 
yet ho had not beon expelled from tho Christian communion, not even made 
to do penance in it, but had found brethren ready, not merely to palliate his 
offence, but actually to plamo themselves npon leaving it unpunished. This 
man seems to have been a person of distinction and influence, whom it was 
advantageous to. Church largely composed of slaves and women to count 
among them, Doubtloss this had facilitated his condonation, which may havo 
‘been founded on some antinonian plea of Christian liberty; or on some Rabbinic 
notion that old tics wore rendered non-cxistont by the new conditions of 
proselyto; or by peculiarities of circumstance unknown to us, But thongh 
this person was the most notorions, he was by no means the ouly offender, and 
there were Corinthian Christians—even many of them—who wero impeni- 
tontly guilty of uncleanness, fornication, and lascivjousness.! In mone of 
his writings are the Apostle's warnings against this sin—the besetting sin of 
Corinth—more numerous, more solemn, or more emphatic? 

‘Truly, as he heard this catalogue of iniquities while ho listened to the dark 
talo of the shipwreck of all his fond hopes which he had learnt to estertain 
during tho missiounry labour of eighteen months—tho heart of St. Paul must 
have sunk within kim, He might woll have folded his hands in utter despair. 
Ho might well have pronounced his life and his preaching a wolancholy 
failure, Ho might well have flod like Elijah into utter solitude, and prayed, 
“Now, O Lord, tako away my lifo, for I am not better than my fathors.” 
Bat it was not thas that tho nows affected this indomitable man, His heart, 
§udood, throbbod with anguish, his eyes wore streaming with tears, a4, Iu 
heard to the bitier end all that the slaves of Chloo had to tell him, he pro- 
cvoded to make his plans, First, of course, his intended brief immodiate 
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yisit to Corinth must be given up. Neither he nor they were yet ina ; 
in which their meeting could bo otherwise than infinitely painful. He must 
at once despatch Titus to Corinth to inform them of his change of plan, to 
arrange about the collection, and to do what little he could, before rejoining, 
him at Troas, He must also despatch a messenger to Timothy to tell him not to 
proceed to Corinth at present. And then he might have written an apocalyptic 
letter, full of burning denunciation and fulminated anathemas ; he might eve 
blighted these conceited, and lascivious, and quarrelsome disgracers of the mame 
of Christian with withering invectives, and rolled over their trembling consebenoes 
thunders as loud as those of Sinai, Not such, however, was the tous headopted, 
‘or tho spirit in which he wrote, In deep agitation, which he yot managed 
almost entirely to suppress, sammoning all the courage of his nature, forgetting 
all the dangers and trials which surrounded him at Ephesus, asking God for the 
wisdomand guidanco which he so sorely needed, crushing down deop within 
him all personal indignations, every possible feeling of resentusent or egotism 
at the humiliations to which he had personally been subjected, ho called. 
Sosthones to his sido, and flinging his whole heart into the task immediately 
before him, began to dictate to him one of the most astonishing and eloquent 
of all his letters, the first extant Epistle to the Corinthians. Varied as are 
the topics with which it deals, profound as were the difficulties which had 
‘boen suggested to him, novel as were the questions which he had to faco, 
alienated as were many of tho converts to whom he had to appeal, we see at 
once that the Epistle was no laborions or long-polished composition. Emn= 
lightened by the Spirit of God, St. Paul was in possession of that insight 
which sees at once into the heart of every moral difficulty. He was as capable 
of dealing with Greek culture and Grook sensuality as with Judaic narrow- 
ness anil Judaic Pharisaism. He shows himself as great a master when he 
is applying the principles of Christianity to the conerete and complicated 
realities of lifo, as when ho is moving in the sphere of dogmatic theology, 
Tho phase of Jewish opposition with which he has hero to deal has been modified 
by contact with Hellenism, but it still rests on grounds of extertialism, and. 
must be equally met by spiritual truths. Problems however dark, details 
however intricate, become Iucid and orderly at once in tho light of external 
distinetions, In teaching his converts St. Pal had no need to burn the mid= 
hight oil in long studies. Even bis most elaborate Epistles were in ralily 
not elaborate. ‘They loapt like vivid sparks from a heart in which the fire 
of love to God barnt until death with an ever brighter and brighter flamo. 


1. His very greeting shows the fulness of his hoart. As his authority hnd boon 
‘im L. ho call is himself “am Aj will of Ga," and 
adiresses them as a Church, as m in Christ Jorma, and called to be mints, 
uniting with them in the prayer for grace and peace all who, whataver their differs 
ing shades of opinion or their place of abode, call upon the name of oxr Lond Jism 
Christ, both theirs and ours! Thus, in his very address to them, he strikes the 
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at his own claim to asthority, and of the unity and holiness whic. they 20 
Observe, too,” mys St, Chrysostom, “how ho ever nats them 

name of Christ, not mentioning any man—either Apostle or Kncher— 
mentioning Him for whom they yearn, ax men pavparing to awaken 


“Although Sosthenes? with him in the 
continnos ut once in tho first person to tell thom that he thanks ya 
given thom in Christ Jesus, for tho eloquence and knowledge with which 
wore entiched in Him, so that in waiting for the Apocalypse of Christ, they 
worv behindhand in no spiritual gift; and as the testimony of Chet was eoailszncl 
‘among them, so should Christ contirm them to be blameless nto the end, since God 
‘was faithful, who had callod them unto the communion of His Son Jesus Christ our 


3. That communion leads him at once to one of the Le ws of which his heart 
isfall. He has heard on indisputable authority, and not trom one person only, of 
schisms and strifes among them, and he implores thom by the name of Christ to 
rive after greater unity in thought and ction!’ ‘They wore saving, “I am of 
Paul, and { of Apollos, and I of Kophas, and I of Christ.” What! has Christ been 

into fragiaonts?® Some of them called themselves Ais purty; but had Ae 

crucified for them? had thoy boon baptised into Ais name? It may be that 
Apollos, frosh from his discipleship to John's baptisin, had dwelt very prominently 
‘on the importance of that initial rite: tut # liable wore mon to attach importance 
to the mere human minister, that Paul, like his Master, had purposely ined 


‘brings him to the aberrations of the Apollonian pas ra 

importance to cloquence, logic, something which they called and exalted as wisdom. 
He shows thom that they were on n wholly mistaken track. Such human wisdom, 
such ear-Gattering cloquenoe, sch snperticial and plausible enticements, ho had 
doliberntely rejected. Of human wisdom be thought little, It Iny under the ban 
of rovelition.® It had not lod thy world to the knowledge of 

saved tho world from tho cracifixion of Christ. And, thorefore, ho hud not predched 
to thom nbout the Logos, er about ons, or in Philonien allegorios, or with philo~ 
wophical refinements, He had offered noither a sign to the Jows, nor wisdom to tho 
Grooks. What ho had to prouch wus rogurded by tho world aa abject foolishnoss— 
it was the Cross—it was tho doctrine of a crucitiod Messiah, which was to the Jaws 
Ferolting; of a crucified Saviour, which was to the Greeks ridiculous; but it ploased 
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and it was to those who were in the way of salvation the wisdem 

‘They were not the wise, and the mighty, and the noble of 
wrule, the foolish, and the weak, and the dospised.* It was not with the 
power, but with its impotences; ‘not with its strongth, but with its 
with its knowledge, but with ite ignorance; not with its rank, but ite 
not with kings and Ream but with shives and women, that ite 
were alliod; and with them did God 80 parposs to reveal Hix power that 
eveld avcrae to man, sve from the utter utasement of Avian glory. 
wiry Pwal hed come to them, not with rhetoric, bat with the sm 
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spiritual demonstration and spiritual 
God, and they might foel the origin of thule 


by his impassioned into tho notion that 

sotbod of his texching was nally folly. On the , it was 

wisiom of the deopest and loftiest kind—only it was a wisdom of God hidden from 
the wiso of the world; a wisdom of insight into things which eye hath not seen ner 
were revealed 
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Whe the * Hevelation of Bilas,” dei ampledy di ‘S7 TYP. Doth explanations are powitile, for 
the Bost book may Rave echoed Leal jargon. 
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praise which he deserves, and no other praise, 


6, He had, with gonerous delicacy, feigned put into prominence his owe 
‘namo and that of A) stlos (instead of Repay: or the Jerusalem emissary) aa 
willing londers of factions which they utterly deproented, that the Corinthians 
in case not to estimate them nbove the warrant of their uctual 
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to this very 
3 Mt 13, devesiderera. By calling this 


Sebwrascens, and wot receguiaing the normal, 
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foe and 

Do not think, however, that [am afraid ia eonla roeass testaiela 
of seco who aay that at Come I will, and 
soon, if the Lord will; and will ascertain not what these inflated critica 
‘what they are; not their wr of talk, but of action, “ But what will ye: 
to come to you with « rod, or in love and the spirit of lctleoes 178 

7 Cua thingy at lot secds the zod, ‘A cuss of incest—of a son taking: 
father’s wife—eo gross, that it does not exist oven among the heathen! fa 
notorious among you, and instead of expelling the offender with mourning’ us 

oh! mystery of tho invuriable connexion 

ani Satna boon inflated with sophistical excuses about fase matter? "I, 
any rats, atvent in body, tut present in spirit, have already judged aa though 
actually present the man who actod thus i in this thing, in the name of our Lord 


his lips. it is thin, He sumzmons up the scone = sontonce of excommunication, 
He is abeout, yet he is thore; and thers, with the power of Christ, he pronounees 

fis awtel exsizoce which heals over the olendar to datan ia torrie anne tao by 
destruction of his flesh ho may be mved in the spirit. And then he ho addy "The 
subject of ee self-glorification is hidoous® Know ye not thut a little ones 
Teavencth the whole lump? Purge out then at once the old loaven, that yo 


sare hump, on yo are (ideally) unlesvened.™ or tadeod. our’ Paasgreciie Malian 


Oh Sce, xo 


ly sant dim, before the necessity had ariven for the ore 

; Oat he sect {0 have comsteramnded the coder, uncertain, Lawevet, whether 
fe wealil reseh hit th time, and rather expe t THrostuy would arrive smveng. thea beter before 
Hiei Tints, eae,” x71, 30) soe te toe ‘Corintans would ave Iwan tat 
Timothy nA ae went to come to them igh Macotvaia, and Paul's euvmies dive very 


he bemedCrres, “ta natned,” of our text ts sparions, ‘being omitted potest coat a 
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CONDITION OF THE CHURCH AT CORINTH. 
Tats Cpt af Sinem Mpa corp ntling peers fated 
‘edness, but with unleavenodnees of sincerity and truth.” 
to explain clause in hia lest Bplctlo which had exoited 


Uy their dat 
ow tlle ther, that i 


the 

ifles, and 

in iblest 
hams on thom! Se 
disputes? 


nor 
Kingdom of God. “And thoso abject things some of you were;* but ye washed 
fen) Ded, yo-were mactilied, but ye ‘were justiSod in the name of thr (Lod 
the Spirit of our God.” It is evident that somo of thom were Halve to be 
deeaived ; that they liked to be deceived on this point, anil thay seer to have boldly 
said thot the Christian-is froo, that “all things are nwful” to him becauss he is no 
under the law, but under grace. “Ali things are lawful to me.” Yes, says 
but all things arg not expedient. “ All things are lawfal tome.” Yes, but 
not become the slave of the fatal tyranny of anything. ‘The case of meats, 
which yer thoy adduced to show that thoy might do as they liked, irrespective 
2f Uh Nomis law, wan ict a caw 30, point. ‘They were Sidgopr—matiocs of init 
ference about which each man might do ax he liked; they, and the bolly which 
aasiimibated them, wore transient things, destined to be done away with. Not 0 the 
Douy ; that was not crested for fornication, but for the Lord, and as God had raised 
Christ #9 should He miso tho bodies of Christ's axints. And then—this casually as 
it wero in this mero passing referenco—he lays down for all tine the eternal prinei= 
pies sian ttnderlio tho marod duty of chastity. "Ho talls them that their bodios, 
mouibers, are not their own, but Christ's ;—thut tho union with Christ is 
dostroyed by unions of uncleannoss ;—that sensuality ia sin against a man’s own 
‘boy; that « Christian's body i4 not his own, but a temple of the indwelling Spirit, 
sul that he is not his own, but bought with a price, “"Rhorefore,” he saya, feeling 
that he had now laid down truths which should be impregauble against all scopticism, 
k: a ee ein has di the three ff chnatil ta 
. "Thi touching as it bias done on topi ity, moa 
beat by tbaa nal tho pevurestion, slrodaned very naturally is cnowece (9 Unie 
imyiries on those subjects, and nobly wiso thoy arc in their charity, their wisdom, 
thoir largo-hosrtoiness, He is not speaking of marriage in the abstract, but of 
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mrtg alain, wae 
ern “het tn pian it involved ; Mn did not wish 
? and the flecting show of tho fea oie 
racting burden of transient earthly and human cares, 
Fg tera y Agra on God. If then 
give his maiden daughtor in marriage, he did well; but 
hor pale ‘and circumstances pointed that way, ho was not doing 
‘with the princi CE ogee] Fig? veg i = is tous heres ad 
i iples w! 0 n laying down, he it they wor 
i oe It was but his wish and advico; he amerted no Divine 
in rbd he too had—as other teachers had 
spirit of God. 
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wy know ‘that an idol was nothing ant wae and their 
is matter was quite clear and strong, it was no sin for them 
F thee ary but if yn ee consciences wore weak, 
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and wero awfal warnings against orerweening 
‘the path of daty was difficalt, but not impossible, and no 
Thurman power to rosit, bocanse with tho temptation (od 
excapo, Lat thom beware, then, of all this scornful indifference 
the Eucharist united thom in closest communion wich Christ, 
er, 20 that by all partaking of the ono bread they became one 
#0 the partaking of Gentile sxcrificos was a cowmunion with 

The idol. Was nothing, as they had urged, but it represented an evil spirit 
fellowship with demons was a frightful admixture with their fellowship in 
Christ, a dangerous trifling with their allegiance to God. He repeats once more 
that what is lawful is not always either expedient or edifying. Let sympithy, not 
feliaines, be their guiding principle. | Over-scrupulosity was not requir of them. 
‘Thoy wilght bay in the market, they might eat, at tho private tables of tho heathon, 


what they would, and ask no questions; but if their attention was prominontly drawn 
to the fact that any dish was part ofan idol offering, then —though they might urge 
that ‘tho earth waa the Lord's, and the fulness the-vof," and that it was hard for 
them to be judged, or their Hberty abridged in a purely indifferent act, whieh they 

Sight even perfor in religious spirit—still let thom imitate Paul's own example, 
‘which he had just fully explained to them, which was, indeed, Christ's example, and 


consisted in boing alolutely unselfish, and giving no wilful offcuce oither to Jows 
‘or Gentiles, or the Church of God, 


slavioh waxy 
little consideratences and eclf-denial would cave offence, there the strong should give 
‘up, ane do loss than they might; but in matters which affected every day of overy 
@ the purchase of meat in the open markut, or the uccup'auce of ordinary 
tions, then the weak must not attempt to be obtrusive ur to domineer. Some, 
doulitless, would uso hard words about these conceions, They might charge St. 
Tanl, an thoy had charged St. Peter, with violating the awful and fiery law. ‘They 
might call him “the lawless one," or any other ugly nick-name they liked; he was 
nota man to be "feared with buga,” or to give up a clear und cortain principle to 
avoid an impertinent and senseless clamour. Had he boun charged with controver= 
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That an tdok hath nothing In it:” Dat he fevsesta to wel how We is Chat tirentes e€ healing are une 
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et to save them from final condemnation (xardeaa).! All minor matters 
about they may have asked him, though they ko wk the confession of this 
ee rp lath by the ‘Apoule to be ‘agelated by Limestf parvecaily eat kis 


between the Man 
wolved Jowish di 
amid thelr 


i might take to be the spirit of Python, or Truphonius, or Dis, But 
wn the great principles of that “discernment of spirita,” which 
should enable them to distinguish the rapt utterance of divine emotion from the 


mechanical and self-induced frenzy 6f feminine feebleness or hypocritical supersti- 
tion. Whatever might be the external phenomena, the utterances of the Spirit were 
No man truly inspired by Him could say, “ Anathema is Joous;”* or 

by Him could say from the heart, *Josus isthe Lani.” The ehariemata, 

were different ; tho “administrations” of them, or channels of their working, 


1 These distinctions, #0 cesental to the right understanding of the pamags, are hapeleas 
bilternted jo the KV. which, alay wworven from ite usual rectitude by rendering ¢ ~ and ina 
‘of "or" Inver 27, that [t might not seem to sanction "communion in oue kind.” The" anworthlty” 
hough a correct gue. “Tht eaigerey, "Uruk," of ver, 3¢ seus to have 

watle reasons. Tt Is omitted to ne A, BL, aid D reads Qpvrrimaren, 
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en, rs 
mowetain| 
ri yan Cnuarrta Lien Without i te men may h hae 
aye, and even angelic tongues, and yet ha me but as booming 
i ymbal* Witho whatever be his unction, or insight, Te a I 
nel is nothing. Without it he may mar a dole away eat his 
give his body to be burned, yot is profited noth pa follows 
that description of love, which should be written in letters bette f 
Christian's heart—its pationce, ite kindliness; its freedom from envy, bl Fo 
axsertion,* inflated arrogance, vulgar indecorum ; ita superiority to solf-etcking; ite 
cabo control of tempor; ita oblivion of wrong sence of joy at the wrongs of 
: thorn; ita sympathy witht with the truth; ita gracious tolerance; its trustfulness; its 
; lurance* Preaching, mit | tongues, and knowledge, a 
Ba ‘be done away when the perfect has come; but love is a flower wi 
Hover fall off” "Those are bur os the ii ings, and emotions, and reasonings of a 
child; hut this belon, to the perfect manhood, when we shall see God, not as in the 
dim reflection of a mirror, but faco to faco, and know him, not in part, bat fully, 
even a4 now we are fully known. Faith, and hope, and love, are ull throa, not 
transient gifts, but abiding graces; but tho greatest of theas—the greatest because 
it is the root of the other two; the greatest fou ise they are for ourselves, but love 


is for others; the greatest because neither in faith nor in hope is the entire and 

presont fruition ef heaven, but only in tho transcendent and illimitable bleasedness 

‘of “faith asta td love; the greatest because faith and hope are human, but 
in 


Jove is exwntially divine—tho greatest dest of theee fs love! 

15, On such # basis, 20 divine, 90 permanent, it was easy to bnild the deotsion 
about,the interrelation of spiritual gifts; may to see that preaching was auperior 
to glomolaly ; because the ono was an introspective and mostly unintelligible exercise, 
the other a source of general advantage, The speaker with tonjues, unless ho 
also interpret, or unless another could interpret for him his inarticulate bee 
did but utter indistinet sounds, like the Jewies Vlaring of a trumpet or the 
fused discordances of a harp or flate. from interpretation 
more talking into air. They were ns ae jucless, as completely without significance, 
ie fhe Jargon of a barberkass Biube Phiy were oo| prov of Uieet taplayy let them 
Beas f for Be! to interpret their rhapecdics. “The prayer, the song of the 

‘should be accoenpanied by the assent af the understanding, otherwise the “ 
‘was usoless to any ordinary worshipper, nor could claim a share in what wis 
said by adding thelr Amon' to Use voice of Rucharist. Paul, too—and ho thanked 
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panto gn ee ritual emotion—was more liable to the im- 


it us 
in “a tongue,” chil 

vice, and quotes to them, in accordance with that stylo of 

hich his Jowish converts would havo been familiar, a passage of Isaiah? 

threatens the ee priests RE cra ine since ay vee 

imple prexching of the prophet, he would teach them—and that, 

by conquerors who «poke a tongue which thoy did not understand. 

argues that “tongues” are not meant for the Church at all, but are a 

unbelievers; and that, if exercised in the promiscuous way which was coming 

at Cori would only awaken, even in unbelievers, the contemptuons 

they were u sct of insine fanatics, whereas the effect of ing might 

conviction, prostrate worship, and an acknowledgment of the presence of 

6. The disorders, then, in the Corinthian Church had sprang from the selfish 

ugglo of ench to show off his own apecial gift, whother tongue, or psalm, or texch- 

‘ing, or revelation. If they would bear in mind that edification was the object of 

such scenes would not occar. Only a few at a time, thorefare, were to 

and only in caso some one could interprot, otherwise they were 

the impulse, Nor ware two people over to be preaching at the eamo tine. 

rivalry of unmeaning sounds among the glossolalists had been fostered by. 

Syrian enthusiast, tho lees intolerable but still highly objectionable disordur of 

atsorbed in the “egotiem of oratory” was an abuse introduced by 

the In onder to remedy ¢his, he luys down the rule that if one 

was peaking, and another folt irresistibly impelled to say somothing, tho 

inst war to conse, It was idle to plead that they could not control themselves, ‘The 

which inspire the true prophet are under the prophot's due control, and Gad 

author, not of confu-ion but of peace, Women were not to speak in church 

; and if they wanted any oxplanations they must ask their husbands at home, 

‘was the rule of all Churches, and who were they that they should alter these 

and good regulations? Were they the carliest Church f Were thoy the only 

fA true preacher, a man truly spirituul, would at cnco reougnise that these 

the commands of the Lord ; and to invincible bigotry and obstinute ignorance 

hhasno more tomy. Tho special conclusion is that preaching is to be enoou- 

‘and glossolaly not forbidden, provided that it did not interfere with the generul 

onerrthing fs to bo dono in decency and onler. It ia, howover, extremely 
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4 Whey does he thank God for a gift which he ta rating so low as an element of worship? Teowme 
‘the Mighwat value of It wns awhjetive, Te who was capable of it was, at any rate, tek dead : bis 
Seertiesa ni petrified ; be wae uot yest ling, he cout feet the dicet tuuence of Ube Spit of 
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for material difficulties, Paul docs not merely fling them auids with 
ane!" but mys that the body dies as the aced dies, und our resurrection 


ne 


EG 


ty, 
mortal body, into which at birth the sdul ie sown, anal] ba ro 

iption, ‘glory, power of the risen body. The spiritual shall follow the 
8 haavenly image of Cheats quickening sprit rolaco tho earthly fae 
‘moro living soul! ‘Thus ina few simple words does St. Paul sweep 
errors of Christians about tho physical identity of the resurrection-body 
‘actual corpse, which havo given rise to eo many scornful materialist objoce 
‘St. Paul docs not my with Pradentius— 
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1p ‘Where, 
sting ? 0 death, thy victory ? tho 
isthe law. Tut thanks beto God, who is gi 
Therefore, my brethren beloved, 
ending in the work of 
the Lani” 


in glorious chaptor—the hope of millions of the living, the consolation 
‘of millions of dead. And if, as wo have seen, Paul was the most 

this lifo the most to bo pitied of mon, yet what a glorious privilege to hira 
trouble, what a glorious reward to him for all his labours and sufferings, that 
should have been so gifted and enlightened by the Holy Spirit as to by exzblod 
ilentally as it wore, to pour forth words which rise to a region far above 
ficulties and objections, and which teach us to recognise én death, not the 
coronation, not the defeat, but the victory, not the venomous serpent, 


1p tis chapter thre ts the nearest approach to natural (a apart from arehdeca 
metaphors Dean Howson (Charuc. of St. P- ¢) pointa out that Uhere is tnave law 
phecomena in the single ‘Of St James than in all it. Maus Bplathen 
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x. 
waded | iy eo hoy Som at that it was from these 
cially if thoy ae Honghold that St Paul had heard such dise 
Ace #0 shoold be in receive them badly on. 
final autograph mulutation :— 
me, Paul, with my own hwnd ;” but befor he can pen the 
ia.ono moro outburst of strong and nd Indignant fealing. It 
Lord, let him bo Anathema ;! ha, tho Lord is near. 
Jesus Christ be with you.” ‘Tat "would have been the 
had 90 much to reprobate, so many sovore things to say, 
in spite of all, was his nffoction for thom, ho makes 
unusual aditition, “My love be with you ail in Christ Jesus. Am 
oy en Fespects, the grandest und most characteri: 
smupprenved indoed all ‘ign of Ea, the geop emotion with which it had been 
te: when it was despatched he drosdod the results it might produco— 
wie labened ho ona have said too much ; droaded tho possible ali-nation, 
of thos whom he had only desired to win. His own soul was 
arerag ih with it half-stfled thunder, and ho was afraid lost tho fash which ho bad 
should scathe too deeply the souls at which it had been lod. He would 
even have given much to recall it? and awaited with tremblin; iuty the earliest 
Ft the stunner in which is would be received, “But God overruled all for 
3 and, indeed, the very writings which spring most naturally and spontaneous; 
Binbbia and sincera emotion, ura often thoes that produce Ue dospodt impres- 
‘sion upon the world, and aro less likely to be resanted—at any rate, are more likel 
to be useful—than the tutored and polished utterances which aro carefully tam 
down into the limita of correct conventionality. Not only the Church of Corinth, 
the whole world, has gained from tho intensit iy ot the Uses foelings, and 


impetuous spontansity of the language in which they were expressed. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 
GROOMD RPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS, 
three crowns: the crown of the Law, the crown of the Pricath 


Christ.” Ho had visited tho town before, but his stay thore had bron 
shortened by the imploring vision of the man of Macedon, which hail decided 
his great intention to carry the Gospel into Europe, But though his preach. 


1 Xuma pretend to understand what Ot, Pest exectly meant by this. Cirnenentahers cal Iam 
fut such an ~ unprocallon” does not secu to mu Like BK. Pani. Anathema 4 the 
eure iMoreah): Seah, vi, 17. What the baler Sea ued 
lei) or the eevero, wevecent 
comnrnsenisn Bem and tn Gat. A, 
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and which had driven him out of Troas.t The Churches were themaclyes in a 
state of affliction, which Pan! had naturally to share? and he describes his 
condition as one of mental and physical prostration: “Onr flesh had no rest, 
but wo are troubled on every side; from without fightings, from within 
fears.”* And this helps to explain to us the actual phenomena of the letter 
‘written amid such circumstances, If Horn is the key-note of the Epiatle to 
tho Thessalonians, Joy of that to the Philippians, Farr of that to the 
Romans, and Heaventy Taras of that to the Ephesians, Arriietion is 
the one predominent word in the Second Epistle to the Corinthians! The 
Epistles to the Thessalonians contain his views on the Second Advent; tho 
Epistle to the Galatians is his trumpet-note of indignant defiance to rotro- 
grading Judaisers; tho Epistle to the Romans is tho systematic and, so to 
speak, scientific statement of his views on what may be called, in modern 
language, the scheme of salvation; the Epistle to the Philippians is his out- 
pouring of tender and gladdenod affection to his most beloved converts; the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians shows us how he applied the principles of 
Christianity to daily life in dealing with the flagrant aberrations of a most 
‘unsatisfactory Church ; his Second Epistle to the Corinthians opens a window 
into the very emotions of his heart, and is the agitated self-defence of a 
wounded and loving spirit to ungrateful and erring, yot not wholly lost or 
wholly incorrigible souls.” * 

‘And this self-defence was not unnecessary. In this Epistle ‘we find St 
Paul for the first time openly confronting the Judaising reaction which 
assumed such formidable dimensions, and threatened to obliterate every 
distinctive feature of the Gospel which he preached, Tt is clear that in some 
of the Churches which he had founded there sprang up a Judaic party, whose 
hands were strongthened by commendatory letters from Jerusalem, and who 
not only combated his opinions, but also grossly abused his character and 
motives, By dim allusions and oblique intimations we trace their insidious 
action, and in this Epistle wo find ourselves face to faco with them and thoir 
unserapulous opposition. It differs greatly from the one that preceded it, 
St. Paul is no longer combating the folly of fancied wisdom, or the abuse of 
true liborty, Ho is no longer occupiod with the rectification of practical dis- 
orders and theoretical heresies. Ho is contrasting his own claims with those 
of his opponents, and maintaining an authority which had been most radely 
and openly impugned. 

Tt is uot impossible that the attack had boen suggested by St, Paul's 
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regarded it as a matter of indifference—whose view St. Panl so nobly refutes 
in his first Epistlo—could not havo sided with this person if there were uo 
palliating element in his offence. And, indeed, if this had not been the ease, 
he would searcely have ventured to continue in Church membership, and to 
be, with his injured father, a frequenter of their love-feasts and partaker in 
their sacraments. It msy be quite true, and indoed the allusions to him in the 


would have been no protection to him in a wrong on which Gallio 

would havo passed a sentence of death or banishment, and whieh the 

law had punished with excision from the congregation? Thero must thére- 
fore have been something whieh could be urged against the heinousness of 
transgression, and St. Paal had distinctly to tell the Corinthians that there 
was no personal fecling mixed up with his decision? His words bad evidently 
implied that the Church was to be assembled, and there, with his spirit 


prosent with them, to hand him over to Satan, so that judgment might come 
‘on his body for the salvation of his soul. ‘That is what he practically tells the 
Church to do. Did they do it? Tt seems to be at least doubtful, ‘That they 


that it would be, with supernatural jadgments—was sufficient to plunge him 
into the depths of misery and penitence, Sickness and death wero at 
thmo very prevalent among the Corinthian converts, and St, Paul told 

that this was a direct punishment of their profanation of the Lord's 

It bs clear that the offender was not contumacious, and in his Second 

St. Paul openly forgives him, and remits his sentence, apparently om 
ground that the Corinthians had already done so. In fact, sinee the desired 


console and forgive the man, and, in fact, restore him to full Charch mem- 
borship, Still, it doos seom as if they had not exactly followed the Apostle's 
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nilvico, and as if the party opposed to him had, so to speak, turned upon him 
and repudiated his authority, They said that ho had not come, and he would 
not come. It was all very well to write stern and threatening letters, but it 
was not by letters, but by the exercise of miraculous power, that Kephas had 
avenged the wrongs of the Chureh and of the Spirit on Ananias and Sap- 
phira, and on Simon Magus, Paul could not do this. How could it bo 
expected of a man so mean of aspeet, so vacillating in parpose, so inefficient 
in speech ? It was not Paul who had been chosen ns the twelfth Apostle, nor 
wos he an Apostle at all. As the abuses among his followers showed that 
his teaching was dangorous, so his inability to rectify thom was: a proof that 
his authority was a delusion, The very fact that he had claimed no support 
from his converts only marked how insecure he felt his position to be. What 
tho Church roally wanted was tho old stringency of tho Mosaic Law; 
some one from Jerusalem ; some true Apostle, with his wife, who would rule 
thom with a real supremacy, or at least some emissary from James and the 
brethren of the Lord, to preach “another Gospel,” more accordant with the 
will of Josus Himsclf! Paul, they implied, had never known Josus, and 
misrepresented Him altogether ;? for He had said that no jot or tittle of the 
Taw should pass, and that the children’s bread should not be cast to dogs. 
Paul preached himself,’ and indeed seemed to be hardly responsible for what 
he did preach. Ho was half demented; and yet there was some method in 
his madness, which showed itself partly in self-importance and partly in 
avarice, both of which were very injurious to the interests of his followers’ 
What, for instance, could be more guilefal and crafty than his entire conduct 
about this collection which he was so suspiciously eager to set on foot?* Ho 
bad ordered them to get up o subscription in his first letter;* had, in 
answer to their inquiries,’ directed that it should be gathored, as in the Gala- 
tian Churches, by a weekly offertory, and had, since this, sent Titas to 
stimulate zeal in tho matter, Now cortainly a better emissary eduld not 
possibly have been chosen, for Titus was himself Greek, nnd therefore well 
fitted to manage matters among Greeks; and yet had visited Jerusalem, #0 
that bo could speak from ocular testimony of the distress which was provalent 
among the poorer brethren; and had farther boon prosont at the great meot- 
ing in Jerusalem at which Paul and Barnabas had received the special request 
to be mindful of the poor, Yet even this admirably judicious appointment, 
and tho transparent indepondeuce and delieacy of mind whieh had made Paul 
—with an insight into their character which, as ovents showed, was but too 
prescient—eutirely to refuse all support from them, was unable to protect 
him from the coarse insinuation that this was only a cunning devico to hide 
his real intentions, and give him o socurer grasp over their money, Such 
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assertion that "it is in vain to be a Christian withont being » Jew,” should he 
substituted the very opposite statement, that it is in vain to be a Christian if, 
ns a Christian, one relies on being a Jew as well. But, however irresistible 
his arguments might be, they would bo useless if the Judaists succceded in 
impugning his Apostolic authority, and proving that he had no right to be 
as a teacher. The defence of his claims was, therefore, very far 
from being « more personal matter; it involved nothing leas than a defence of 
the truth of his Gospel. Yet this defence against an attack so deeply wound- 
ing, and s0 injurious to his cause, was a matter of insuperable difficulty. His 
opponents coald produce their “ commondatory letters,” and, at least, claimed. 
to possess the delegated authority of the Apostles who had lived with Jesus 
(2 Cor. iti. 1—18). This was a thing which Pas! could not and would not do, 
He bad not derived his authority from the Twelve. His intorcourse with 
them had been but slight. His Apostolate was conferred on him, not 
mediately by them, but immediately by Christ, He had, indeed, “seen the 
Lord” (1 Cor, ix. 1), but on this he would not dwell, partly bocanso his direct 
intercourse with Christ had been incomparably smaller than that of a Peter 
cir glares and partly because he clearly saw, and wished his converts to see, 
that spiritual union was a thing far closer and more important than personal 
companionship. To two things only could he appeal: to the visions and 
revelations which he had received from the Lord, above all, his miraculous 
conversion ; and to the sucess, the activity, the spiritual power, which set a 
seal of supernatural approval to his unparalleled ministry. But tho first of 
these claims was deliberately sot aside as subjective, both in his own lifetime 
and a contury afterwards? The diffiealty of convincing his opponents on this 
subject reflects itself in his passion, a passion which roso in part bocanso it 
forced upon him tho odious semblance of self-assertion. His sole irresistible 
weapon was “the sword of the Spirit, which is the word of God.” 

Iwill uow proceed to give an outline of this remarkable Inttor, which, 
from the extreme tension of mind with which it was written, and the constant 
struggle between the emotious of thankfulness and indiguation’ is more 
difficult in its expressions and in its cansal connections than nny other, ‘Tho 
lnbouring style,—tho intorchange of hitter irony with pathotic sincerity, —the 
manner in which word after word—now “ tribulation,” now “ consolation,” 
now “ boasting,” now “ weakness,""—now “simplicity,” now “ manifestation,” 
takes possession of tho Apostlo's mind—serve only to throw into relief the 
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frequent bursts of impassioned eloquence. The depth of tenderness which fe 
here revealed towards all who wers noble and trae, may serve os a measure 
for the insoleneo and wrong which provoked in the concluding chapters so 
atorn an indignation. Of all the Epistles it is the one which enables us to 
Took deepest into the Apostlo's heart. 

Another characteristic of the letter has been observed by tho quick insight 
of Bengel. “The whole letter,” he says, “reminds us of an itinerary, bat 
interwoven with the noblest precepts.” “The very stages of his journey are 
impressod upon it,” says Dean Stanley, “the troubles at Ephesus, the anxicty 
of Troas, tho consolations of Macodonia, tho prospect of moving to Corinth.”* 

‘After the greeting, in which ho associates Timothy—who was probably his 
amanuensis—with himself, and with brief emphasis styles himself am 
* Apostle of Jesus Christ by tho will of God,” he bogins tho usual expression 
of thankfalness, in which the words “ tribulation” and “consolation” aro 
inextricably intertwined, and in which he claims for the Corinthians a union 
with him in both, 


“Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of 
mereies, and God of all consolation, who consoleth us in all our tribulation, that wo 
may be able to console those in all tribulation, by tho consolation wi 
‘so are ourselves consoled by God. For us the sufferings of Christ ubound towanls 
aed by Christ aboundeth also our consolation. But whether we ure troubled, it 
is for your consolation and salvation which workoth in the endurance of the mum 
sulforings which we also suffer, and our hope is sure on your bebalf;? or whothor 
‘wo aro consoled, it is for your consolation and silvation, knowing that as ye are 
partakers of the sufferings, so also of the consolation.”* 

He then alludes to tho’ fearful tribulation, excessive and beyond his xtrangth, 
whother cussed by outward enemies or by sickness, through which he hax just 
passed in Asia, which has brouht him to the verge of despair and of the gra 
Order that he inay trust solely in Hins who raiseth the dead. ‘Who from a 
death rescued us, and whom we have hoped that even yot will He 
resus,” And as it was the » ion of many which had won for him this eres 
charism, he asks that their th sakagivinge may bo added to these of many, and. that 
thoir prayers may still be continued in his behall.+ 

against him, he is proudly conscious 
of the simplicity * tind slocerity of his relations te, all sen, and especially to ther, 
Snot im carnal wisdom, but in the grace of Gol.” “Soa bad suspected him of 
writing privato letters and secret mesmens, of intriguing in fact with individaal 
mombera of his congregation ; but ho tolls them that he wrote nothing exoept whit 
thoy are now roading, and fully recognise, as bo hopes they Jil ce conta y 
recognise, and even more ful an heretofore, even as some of 

ined, that they and ho aru a mutual subject of boasting in ‘ed ny of th of 
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with which ho had been charged in sma e plan? Did the “Yes, yor” of 
his purposes mean much the aame thing as“ No, no,” ake the more shifting feable- 
noss of an aimless man?! Well, if Chey chose to say this of him ex @ man, at any 
rato, there was one emphatic * You,” one analterable f: and affirmation about 
him, and that was his preaching of Christ Jeans Christ, the Son of God, preached 
by him and Silvanus and. 'Timothe moh id proved Himself to be not“ Yes" and 
“No ;" but in Him was hoe infinite * Yes,” aad therefore also the Chri 
nises.? He who confirmed all of them alike is 


joy, vist te to 
thom should not be in i ‘Was it natural that he ‘Should like to grieve these 
who caused im joy, or be grieved by those from whom he ought to reocive joy F 
His he felt sure, was theirs also, and therefore he had written to them instead 
of coming ; and that previous letter—sud as wore its contents—had not heen written 
to grieve them, but hud been written in much tribulation and compression of heart 
and many tears, that they might recognise how more abundantly ho loved them. 
Grief, indeed, there had been, and it had fallen on him, bat it had not come on him 
only, but partly on them, and ho did not wish to heavily on them all. seit 
the sinner who had canoe that common grief had heen sufficiently consurod 
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esere ise etter, And shat glorious ministry! If the mi of the 
Taw—' death, written in letters, graven on pik heaps 
SE aS ryan het the eh Teer ere ‘Hot gare o1 
thd face of Moses because of ry of his countenance, which was rapidly tubing 
away,! how mien mace glorious eye Ministry of Life, of Rightoousnoss, of the 
Spirit, which by nm outdazzles that othir glory into mary darkness? and is 
“ne Tut, permanent (@ 36fp). Ib wae the sence, af bein 
ministry Mnich gare bis sn Confidence. ‘Moses used to put = <a 
Grer his face that the children of Lara fight rod bos uh a feaianctant of the transient 
and the veil which Ae wore on eleapreepetee io ep i Sbear aria 
him of the veil which they ye ir hardened understandings when his 
‘Law was read should only Joy to be removed the moment they 
turned from Moses to Christ,? from the letter to tho spirit, from slavery to freedom, 
Bat he and all the ministers of Christ gazed with no veil upon their faces upon His 
reflected in the mirror of His Gospel ; and in ‘heir tara seeing that image as 
in & mirror, caught that avor-brightening glory aa from the Lord, the Spirit. 
How could one entrusted with such a ministry grow faint-hearted? How could 
ho—as Paul’s enemies charged him with doing—descend into “the orgpts of 
ceo #" Utterly false* were such insinoations, Ho walked not in craftiness; 
he did not adulterate the pure Word of God; but his com letter, the 
only one ho needed, was to munifest the truth to all consciences in 's 
was no veil over the truths he preached ; if veil ther was, it was only in 
darkened understandings of the perishing, so darkened into uabelict by the 
tho present world,¢ that the brightness of * the pom 
baer them. He it is—Ohrist Jeans the 


pit 
‘estimated as he did the ll 
owas that Christ was ‘Lond, and 
had shone in the hearts ot an ministers only in order that the bright knowledge 
which they had caught from gazing, with no intervening veil, on the glory of 
Christ, might glow for the ilamination of the world? 

"A Glorious ministry ; but what weak ministers! Like the torches hid in Gidoonta 

hair trenaure at on atin crt ves? thatthe glory of thse wctry 

‘ever the world and the world’s idolatrics might be God’s, not theirs. This waswhy 
toy wary ab once weak and etrong—tenk in therualres, atxoag in God—"'in every 
thing being troubled, yet not crushed ; perplexed, but not in dospair; persecuted, 
‘but not formken; flung down, bat not destroyod ; always epi bie Beco in our 
‘ody the prutting to death of the Lord Jesus: Christ, in ordor that life of Jews 
may be manifested in our body. For wo, living as wo are, are ever being handed 
over to death for Jesus’ mke, in order that the life of Jeeas also ma; 
in our mortal flesh. So that death is wi king in use 
tind for your sakes we die daily—but Ii 
Blessings yours. Yet we know that thi didy death of ours uhall be fellowed bye 
resurrection. He who raised Christ shall also miso us from the daily death of our 
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glory, since our eyes aro pot on the visible, but on the invisible; 
shinge vhible ar (rade, ot the things invisible are ternal? The tents of our 


nearer presence of our Lord. To 
wach stand before His tribunal to receiv 


our 
manifest already, and we hope that it will be oot, wince we tell 

all this net by way of commending oursolves, hirchge p> you may have Rey 
which to bosst about as against those whose boasts are but of wa 

call tox mad,*— well, if s0, it ix for God; or if we bo sober-minded, ‘tien seas 

one constraining motivo is Christ’s love. Since Ho died for all, all in His death died 
to sin, and therefore tho reason of His death wus that we may not live to ourselves, 
but to Him who died and rose ngnin for ws. From henceforth, then, wo 
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whom God reconciled the world unto Himself, not imputing their trespasses uni 
Sere pemach< voll Our midkeley la tke Mialtiry cf Bonuselleiten ‘liek 
lated vws, and in virtue of which we, as umbasaiors on Christ's behalf, 
ia me tne th ‘Him who know not sin He made sin on ont 


uch det against ‘us are sitnpll 1 
T have said already that you seas my heart to die together ant 
#peak thas boldly yea of the consolation and seporabundant 
—in tho Tai rida ia of all the tribulations—which came on mein Macedon! 
Cres a aes, battles; within, 
bunsble,? consoled us py the ing of Titus, and the good news atout your 
of my ro heap and the yearning for me, and the lamentation, and the zeal wl 
awoke on ay bohalf, “At one time I regrotted that I had written it, bat, dongh 3 it 
you, T regret it no longer, because the pain was a holy and a healing pa 


Sikich evoke earnestries in you—self-defence and indignation agninst wi dug, 
four and yearning towards inc, and zeal for God, and pnishment of the offonter, 
hs was not to take either one side or tho other in the quarrel that I wrote to you, but 
‘our allegiance awd love to me might be manifested to yourselves® bofare Ged, 
I f not ear for those Roeple— thelr offence and quarrel. I cared only far you, 
‘ou 


stood the tost. justitied ail that I had boasted to Titus about you, 
respect and submission with which you received hir have inspired me with 
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with that storn missive alluded to in vil, 812. which caused tho Corinthians 
so much pain, and stirred them up to such vigorous exertion, whieh is usually 
identified with tho first extant Epistle! It is difficult to accept any such 
hypothesis in the tecth of tho evidence of all manuscripts; and when we 
remember the perpetual interchange of news between different Churehes, it 
is a much simpler and more natural supposition that, as the first part of tho 
letter had been written while he was in anxiety about them, and the second 
after his mind had been relieved by the arrival of ‘Titus, #0 this third part uf 
tho lettor was written after tho arrival of some othor messonger, who boro 
the disastrous tidings that some teachor had come from Jerusalem whoso 
opposition to St. Paul had been more marked and more unscrupulous tha any 
with which he had yot beon obliged to deal. Howovor that may be, certain it 
ia that these chapters are written in a very different mood from the former? 
Thoro is in them none of the tender effusiveness and earnest praise which wo 
have been bearing, but a tono of suppressed indignation, in which tenderness, 
struggling with bitter irony, in some places renders the language laboured 
and obscure? like the words of one who with diffienlty restrains himeclf from 
saying all that his emotion might suggest, Yot it is deoply interesting to 
observe that “tho mecknoss and gentleness of Christ ” reigns throughout all 
this irony, and he utters no word of malediction like thoso of the Pualmists. 
And there ig also a tone of commanding authority, which the writer is driven 
to assume as a last resource, since all forbearance has been 80 grievously: mise 
understood. Some amoug them—ono person in particular+—had been passing 
their consnres and criticisms on St. Paul very freely, saying that his 
person was mean;* that he was untutored in speoch;® that he was only 
bold in letters, and at a distance; that he walked “according to the 
flesh ;""* that ho wus certainly a weakling, and probably = madman 
Thoy had been urging their own near connexion with Christ as a sub- 
ject of self-commendation;® had been preaching another Jesus, and a 
Gifferent Gospel, and imparting # different spirit; had been boasting im- 
ey of their muporcrity, though they were thrusting. themselves into 
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than Pool, who claimed that he had in no respect fallen short ofthe most 
A-mery Inic in oloquence he might be, but there was nt 
his Knowledge; and the proof of this ns rogurds throw was 
i tring among all men,? unless, indsod, he hai tranagressed by bumi- 
cele preaching <a 
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les of Christ; nor ea nt ‘bo wondered at, for 
f into an angol of light. It iano great thing then, 
also His ministers: een thamselves aa ministers of righteousness, whose en 
acoanling to their work, Again I my, Lat no one think mea fool; or, if 
receive me even a8 you would receive & fool, that I too, as well es they may 
little.” He claims nothing lofty or sscrod or spiritual for this shay ny 
Tt was . folly, but not one of his own choosing. Since many moet 
worldly style of boasting, he wonld meet them with their own weapons; and the 
Corinthians, since they wore so wise, would, he was sore, glully tolerate mere harm= 
loss fools, sceing that they tolcrated people much more objectionable—peeple who 
enslaved, devoured,* took theta in—peoplo who assumed the m nt proten= 
— ‘who smote them in the face? “Of course all this fe to my discredit, 
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And then follows the most marvellous ent ever 
biography ; a fragmout beside which the most imporilled lives of the 
mints shrink {nto insignificance, and which shows ua how fractional 
our knowlodye ef the detaily of St. Panl's life—*in toils more 
in stripes above moasare, in jorivons mere abundantly, in deaths oft; of 
the Jews five times received I forty stripes eave one; thrice was beaten with rods; 
once was I stoned; thrice I suffered shipwreck; night and day hare I spent in 
the deep;* in journcyings often ; in perils of rivers, in perils of robbers, in perils 
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repentoc 
cation, and wantonness which they practised, It isthe halt aa that I am int 
forint you? it will be like the confirming evidence of two or three ee 
have forewarned, and I now warn these persons once more that, if I come, I will nob 
spare. Since you want a proof that Christ speaks in mo, ye shall have it, Ho was 
crucified in weakness; we share His death and His weakness, bat wo shall alto share 
His lifo and power. Provo yowrseiees, text yourselees. Is Christ in you, or aro 
Guat, unbio wai th teat You will, I be forced to 


with his immense and self-sacrificing forbearance. » He ada, therein or hts oer 

hand—" Finally, brothrun, farewell; be perfect, be comforted, be united, be at 
— shall the God of love and peace be with you. Salute one another with 

s All tho ssints salute you.” And then follows the fallost of his Apos- 
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THE LIVE AND WORK OF ST. PAUL 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE SECOND VISIT TO CORINTH, 
Aidaxrndy, dreflescor—2 Tat. ih 2h 


Sr. Luxe passes over with the extremest brevity the second sojourn of St 
Paul in Macedonia. The reason for his silence may have been that the 
‘was not marked by any special events sufficiently prominent to find room in 
his pages. It was no part of his plan to dwell on the sources of inward 
sorrow which weighed so heavily upon the mind of St. Paul, or to detail the 
afflictions which formed the very groundwork of his ordinary life. It was 
the experience of St. Paul, more perhaps than that of any man who has over 
lived—¢ven if we select those who have made their lives a sacrifies to some 
great canso of God—that lifo was a tissuo of minor trials. diversified by greater 
and heavier ones. But St. Luke—not to speak of the special purposes which 
seem to have guided his sketch—only gives us full accounts of the events 
which he personally witnessed! or of thoso which he regarded of capital 
importance, and about which he could obtain information whieh he knew to 
be trustworthy. It is ono of the many indications of the seantiness of his 
y that he does not even once mention a partner and fellow-worker 
of St. Pan! so dear to him} so able, so energetic, and so deeply trusted as tho 
Greok Titus, of whose : ity and enthusiasm the Apostle made so much 
ry, and in the yet more delicate task of 


Ppersecat! aul tells ns ho had at this time encountered, says 
nothing about the many agitations «uf which we aro able from the Rye 
tosuprly the ontline, Al All that he tells us is that Pan passed through these 
regions, and encouraged thom with auch exhortation, He does not even 


as Illyricum, Whether hesxrtad, to the borders of Dlyricum, or 
ho entered it and reachod as far as Dyrrmchium, and oven as Nicopolis, and 
whether by Ilyricam is meant the Greek district or the Roman pravines® 
that went by that name, we cannot tell; bat at any rate St. Pant mentions this 
country as marking the cireumferenco of the outermost circle of those mis 
sionary journeys of which Jornsalem was tho centro. 

‘That the Offertory greatly occupied his time and thonghts is clear from 


‘Bo the Muratorian Canon: “acta auté omni apostoloram sub uno libro scribte sunt 


Suen opine thot eompiniit qui mab praia angus gerebanta” 





wanting to whisper the base insinuation that Paul found his own account 
in them by mens of accomplices, and that even the laborious diligence with 
which ho worked day and night at his trade, and failed even thus to ward off 
‘the pains of want, was only the cloak for a deep-laid scheme of avarice and 
eelf-aggrandisement. It was still worse when these charges came from the 
emissaries af the very Church for the sake af whose poor he was facing this 
disagroesble work of begging.! But never was there any man in this world 
—however innocent, however saintly—who has escapod malice and slander; 
indeed, the virulence of this malice and the persistency of this slander aro 
oftes proportionate to the courage wherewith he confronts the baseness of 
the world. St. Paul did not profess to be indifferent to these stings of hatred: 
sadcalumny; he made no secret of the agouy which they caused him. Ho was, 
on the contrary, acutely sensible of their gross injustice, and of the hindranos 
which they enused to the great work of his life; and tho irony and passion 
with which, on fitting occasions, he rebuts them is a measure of the suffering 
which they caused. But, asa rule, he left (em unnoticed, aud forgave those 
by whom they were perpetrated — 
“ 
Hie wly chee vase bemuestiet 
‘And be that forged and he that tung tho dart, 
‘Had each a brother's interest in his heart,” 
For he was not the man to noglect a duty because it wns disagreoable, of 
because his motives in undertaking it might be misiatorproted. And the 
motives by which he was actuated in thia matter were peculiarly sacred, In 
the first placo, tho leading Apostles at Jerasilom had bound him by » special 
promiso to take caro of their poor, almost as a part of the hard-wrung compact 
by which their Charch had consented to waive, in tho case of Gentile converts, 
the full neceptance of legal obligations. In the sooond place, the need rvally 
i and was oven urgent; and it was entirely in consonance with St. 
Paul's own fectings to give them practical proof of that brotherly love which 
ho regarded as tho loftiest of Christian virtues. ‘Thon, furthor, in hiv onvly 
days, bis ignorant zeal had inflicted on tho Church of Jorualom » dendly 
injury, and he would fain show the sincerity and agony of his rmpontance by 
‘To this day the Heaps pers and Kadima at Jerusalem are the soereo of ondiew lwurte 


‘burnings and and ticle of gratitude, but are accepted by the Jows 
berg to desert of Hing ia the Holy loly City, ” 
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journey. Thessatonica had contributed no less than three to the little hand— 
Jason, his fellow-conntryman, if not his kinsman, whose house at St. Paul's 
first visit had been assaulted by a raging mob, which, failing to find his guest, 
had dragged him before the Politarchs; Aristarehus, who had shared with 
him tho perils of Ephesus, as he subsequently shaved his voyage and shipwreek; 
and Secundus, of whom no particulars are known. Besides these, Beroa had 
despatched Sopater, a Jewish convert, who is one of those who sends his 
greetings to the Roman Christians. In Corinth itself he was again looking 
forward to a meeting with somo of his dearest frionds—with Titas, whose 
courage and good sense rendered him so invaluable; with Luke the beloved 
physician, who was in all probability the delegate of Philippi; with 'Trophimus, 
an Ephesian Groek, tho fatal but innocent cause of St. Paul's arrest at Jeru- 
salom, destined long afterwards to start with him oa his voyage as a prisoner, 
but prevented from sharing hia last sufferings by an illness with which he 
was seized at Miletus;* and with the many Corinthian Christians—Justus, 
Sosthenes, Erastus, Tertins, Quartus, Stephauas, Fortunatas, Achaicus, and 
lastly Gaius of Corinth, with whom St. Paul intended to stay, and whose oper 
house and Christian hospitality were highly valued by the Church. 

‘Tho gathering of so many Christian hearts could not fail to be a bright 
point in the cloudy calendar of the Apostle’s life. What happy evenings 
they must have enjoyed, whilo the toil of his hands in no way impeded the 
outpouring of his soul! what gay and genial intercourse, such ns is possible 
in its highest degroo only to puro and holy souls! what interchange of 
thoughts and hopes on the deepest of all topics! what hours of mutual con- 
solation amid deepening troubles; what delightful Agapw; what blessed 
partaking of tho Holy Sacrament; what outpourings of fervent prayer! 
For three months St. Paul stayed at Corinth, and during these three months 
he wrote, in all probability, the Epistle to the Gulatians, and certainty 
the Epistle to the Romans—two of the most profound and memorable of all 
his writings? And since it was but rarely that he was his own amanuensis— 

ce Bs 3 ‘The exact sense which St, Paul attributed to evyyerty is uncertain, 

* The subtle indications that the Epistle to the Galatians was written nearly at the 
same timo ax the Stoond Epistle to tho Corinthians consist of casual redloctions of the 

‘xnd pre-oseupation with the mame order of thought. ‘The tone, feeling, 


urd mode of argument ahow the gresiest similarity. Compare, for inscanico— 
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But that for the time the Apostle triumphed—that whether in consequence of 
an aectoal exertion of power, or of a genuine repentance on tho part of his 
ts, his authority was once more firmly established—we may infor from 
his hint that until tho Corinthian difficultios woro removed he could take no 
other task in hand, and that in the Epistles which ho wrote during theso 
three months of his residence at the Achaian capital he contemplates yet 
wider missions and freely yields himself to new activities,1 
Yet, amid our ignorance of facts, we do possess the moans of reading 
the inmost thoughts which were passing through the soul of St.Paul. The 
two Epistles which he despatcho1 during those thre months were in many 
respects the most important that he ever wrote, and it inspires us with the 
highest estimate of his intellectual power to know that, within a period so 
short and so much occupied with other duties and agitations, he yet found 
timo to dictate the Letter to the Galatians, which marks an epoch in the 
history of the Church, and the Letter to the Romans, which may well be 
regarded as the most important of all contributions to the system of its 
theology. - 


CHAPTER XXXV. 
IMPORTANCE OF THE EPISTLE TO THR GALATIANB. 


“In Bx, xxii. 16, for eharuth, ‘ graven,’ road cheruth, ‘froodom,” for thou wilt 
find no freeman but him who is engaged in the Thorah,"—R. Mer (Ferek. 2), 


“To is a freeman whom tae Tuvrn makes free, 
And all are slaves beside.” 


+ + © = mapaxtipar els rduor rédciov rav ris dAcubeplas » « «(Sasa i, 26). 


We have already son that in his brief second visit to tho Churches of 
Galatia, on his road to Ephesus, St, Paul sooma to havo missed the bright 
enthusiasm which welcomed his first preac His keen eye marked the 
germs of coming dangor, and the warnings which he uttered weakened the 
warmth of his earlier relationship towards them. But he could hardly have 
axpected the painful tidings that converts once so dear and so loving had 
relapsed from everything which was distinctive in his teaching into the 
shallowest coremonialism of his Judaising opponents. Already, whoever 
sanctioned them, these men had spoilt his best work, and troubled his happy 
disciples at Antioch and at Corinth, and they had their eyo also on Ephesus. 
‘Thus to intrude themselves into other men's Iabours—thus to let him bear the 
brunt of all dangers and labours whilo they tried to monopolise the result—to 
watch indifferently and unsympathotically while the sower bore forth his good 


+ Rom. i. 13; xv. 24, 3. 
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Somo of them, at least, wors bad men, anxions to stand well with everybody, 
and to substitute nn outward obserrance for a true religion. Greed, self-im- 
portance, externalism, were everything to them ; the Croas was nothing. If 
thoy had not been bad men they would not linve been so grossly inconsistent 
as to manipulate and evade the Law to which they professed allegiance. 
If they had not been bad men they would not have made the free use they 
did of the vilest of controversial weapous—surreptitious sneers and personal 
slanders, Yet by such base incans ns these they bad persistently tried to 
undermine the influence of their great opponent, ‘They systematically dis- 
paraged his authority. Hoe was, they said, so Apostle whatever; he was 
certainly not one of the Twelve; he had never seen Jesus exeept ina vision, 
and therefore lacked one essential of the Apostolate; all that he know of 
Christianity he had learnt at Jerusalom, and that ho had wilfully perverted ; 
his Gospel was not tho real Gospel; such authority a3 ie had was simply 
derived from the heads of the Church at Jerasalom, to whom his doctrines 
must be referred. Many of his present developments of teaching wero all 
but blasphemous. They were a daring apostasy from tho oral and even from. 
the written Law; a revolt against the traditions of the fathers, and even 
against Moses himself. Was not his prenehing a denial of all inspiration ? 
Conld they not marshal ngninst him an array of innumerable texts? Was 
not well-nigh every line of the five books of Moses against him? Who was 
this Paul, this renegade from tho Rabbis, who, for motives best known to 
himeelf, had become a nominal Christian from a savage persecutor? Who 
was he that he should set himself against the Great Lawgiver?! If he 
arguod that the Law was abrogatod, how could he prove it? Christ had 
never said s, On the contrary, He had said that not « fraction of a letter of 
the Law should pass till all was fulfilled. Yo that the Twelve could bear 
witneas, ‘They kept the Law, Thoy wore living at peace with their Jewish 
brethren who yet did wot recognise Jesus as the Messiah. Must not Paul's 
opinions bo autagonistic to theirs, if he was the ouly Christian who eould 
not show his faco at Jerusalom without exciting the danger of a tumult? 
Bosides, ho was really not to be trusted, Ho was always shifting about, now 
enying ono thing and now anothor, with tho obvious intention of plossing mon, 
What could be more inconsistent than his teaching and conduct with regard 
to cireumcixion? He had told the Galatians that they need not be cireum- 
cised, and yot ho himsolf had ones preached cirenmeision—ayo, and more than 
preached it, he liad practised it! Would ho answer these two significant 
questions—Who cireumeisod Timothy ? Who cireumcised Titus ? 

St, Paul saw that it was time to speak out, and he did speak out The 
matter at issue was one of vital importance. The very esicace of the Gospol 
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Tt was over thns that Judaism worked, boginning with the Puslms and 
pure Monothcisin, and then proceeding to the knife of cireameision, and the 
yoke of the Levitic Law, in which they entangled and crashed their slaves.t 
Tt was ever thus that they compassed sea and land to make one proselyte, and 
when they bad got him, made him ten times more the child af Gehenna than 
themselves. ‘There was nothing at which the Jew gloried so much as thas 
leaving his mark on the very body of the despised and hated hoathen—hardly 
less despised and hatod, almost aven more 60, if he had hoped to eiqual then 
and their privileges by consenting to become a Jew. It was thus that they 
hail got into their net the royal family of Adiabeno, Helena, the amiable 
queen who fed the paupers of Jorusalem with dried figs and-grapes in the 
famine of Clandius, and who now lies interred with some of her children in 
the Tombs of the Kings, had taken upon her the vow of the Nazarite for 
soven years, Just before the completion of the vow at Jerusalem, she had— 
was it accidentally, or by some trickery ?—touched a corpse, and therefore 
had to continue the vow for seven years more. Once more at the conclusion 
of this term she had again incurred some trivial pollution, and had again to 
ronew it for yet soven years more, Ananias, a Jewish merchant, in pursuance 
of his avocations, had got access to the seraglio of King Abennerig, and there 
had made a proselyte of the queen, and, through hor influence, of her two 
sons, Izates and Monobazus. But he had had the good sense and large- 
heartedness to tell them that the essence of the Law was love to God and love 
to man. He was probably a Hagadist, who valued chiefly tho great broad 
truths of which the outward observances of Mossism were but the temporary 
casket; and he had the insight to know that for the sake of an outward rite, 
which could not affect the heart, it was not worth while to disturb a people 
and imperil a dynasty. His advice must not be confused with the cynical 
aud finmoral indifference which made Henri 1V, observe that “ Paris was well 
worth a mass.” It was, on the contrary, an enlightonmest which wonld not 
confound the shadow with the substanee* It was the conviction that the 
inseription on the Chél should be obliterated, and the Chél itself broken down? 
But on the steps of the enlightened Ananias camo a narrow bigot, the Rabbi 
Eliczer of Galileo, and he employed to the facile weakness of tho young 
princes the very argument which the Judaising teacher, whoever be was, 
employed to the Galatians : * My king, you are sinning against the Law, and 
therefore agninst God. It is not enough to read the Law; you must do the 
Law. Read for yourself what it says about cireumeision, and you will see 
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10 Queen Helena, that they had both been scerotly eireumeised. The 
was naturally alarmed and anxious, and dangerous consequences ensted. 
these were nothing to the Jewish fanatic. ‘hey would only be a fresh a 
of publicity, and therefore of glorifying in the flesh of his proselyto, 
wo read in the Talmud that Rabbi? was a great friend of “the 
Antoninus.” On ono oecasion the Emperor asked him, “ Wilt thow 

of Leviathan tn tho world to como?"—sinen the iesh of Leviathan and 
of the bird Barjuchnch aro to bo the banquet of the blessed hereafter, 
answered Rabbi. “But why dost thou not allow me to partake of | 
Paschal Lamb?” “ How can I," answered Rabbi, “when it is written that 
‘no uncircumeised person shall eat thereof’? Upon this Antoninas 
submitted to the rite of cireumcision, and embraced Judaism, ‘The imagination 
of Rabbis and Pharisees was flattered by the thonght that even emperors 
‘were not too great to accept their Halachoth, What would be their 


Self-interest was au additional and a powerful inducement with these 
ive intruders. Although Christian, they, like the Twelve, like even: 
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In tho flosh,” they might in reality do pretty much as they liked. Tt 
was against all this hypocrisy, this rotrogression, this cowardice, this 
mammery of the outward, this reliance on the mechanical, that Paul 
used words which were half battles. There should be no further doubt 
as to what ho really meant and taught. He would Jeap ashore among his 
enemies, and burn his ships behind him. He would draw his sword against 
this false gospel, and fling away tho seabbard. What Luthor did when be 
nailed his Theses to the door of the Cathedral of Wittenberg, that St. Pant 
did when he wrote the Epistle to the Galstians, It was tho manifesto 
of emancipation. It marked an epoch in history. It was for the early days 
of Christianity what would have been for Protestautism the Confession 
of Augsburg and tho Protest of Spires combined ; but it was these “oxpressod 
in dithyrambs, and written in jets of flamo;” and it was these largely 
intermingled with an intense personality and impassioned polemics. It was 
De Corona, a Westminster Confession, and an Apologia in one. If we wish 
to find its nearest parallel in vehomence, effectivencas, and depth of conviction, 
we must look forward for sixtoen centuries, and read Luther's famous treaties, 
De Captivitate Babylonics, in which he realised his saying “that there ought 
to bo sct aside for this Popish battle, a tonguo of which every word is a 
thunderbolt."* To the Churches of Galatia he never came again; but the 


words scrawled on those few sheets of papyrus, whether they failed or not of 
their immediate effect, were to wake echoes which should “ roll from soul to 
soul, and live for ever and for ever.” 


CHAPTER XXXVL 
THE EPISTLE TO THE QALATIANS, 


“The Epietle to the Galatians is my Epistle; I have botrothed myself to it: i 
fa my wife.” —Lornex. 
& Principalis adversus Judaismum Epi 
« Discrimon Logia et Evangelii est depictum in hoo dicto* posterior mo a videbitis, 
faciam means non videbitis.’ 
as Facies 
ra ‘i Gratia 
tn {ies am 
Tafirmitas 


“Judaism was the narrowest (i,t. the most special) of ions, Christianity. 
tho most human and comprehensive. In# few years tho latter wus evolved out af 
the former, Lag) all its intensity and durability without resort to any of its limi- 
1 In St. Paul's Epistles we see the general 

anced: otherwise the change would secm aa 
viotyait and Inconcolvable ax a convulsion which should mingle the Jordan and the 
Tiber." —Aautineav, Studie of Christianity, p. 420. 


Ix the very first line af the Apostlo’s greeting a part of his object—the vine 
‘249, Tut though Lather constantly dofends his polemlent 


Luther, snk. Redken, 
tel ly ‘the example iy ‘Bt. Paul, St. Yaa never (not eves in Gal. v. 12) shows the 
noe and oarseness which deface the style of Luther. 
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deliver us from this present ovil atste of the world, according to the will of our God 
-and Father, to whom is His die glory + for evor and ever, Amon. * 


‘This greeting is remarkable, not only for the omphotic assertion of his in- 
dopendent Apostlestip, and for tho skill with which he combines with this 
subject of his Epistle the great theologic truth of our fres deliverance’ by 
tho death of Christ, but also for the stern brevity of the terms with which he 
, some to whom he is writing. A sense of wrong breathes through the 

of his personal designation, and the scantiness of the address to his 
converts. He had addressed tho Thessalonians as “the Church of the 
‘Thessalonians in God our Father and the Lord Jesus Christ,” Ho 
had written “to tho Church of God which is in Corinth, to the 
sanctified in Chiist Jesus, called to bo saints.” About this very timo 
hoe wrote to the Romans as “beloved of God, called to bo saints.” 
To the Philippians, Ephesians, Colossians, he adds the words “saints in 
Christ Jesus,” and “saints and faithful brethren; but to these Galatians 
alone, in his impoiuous desire to deal at once with their errors, ho uses only 
the bricf, plain address, “'To the Churches of Galatia.” 

,And then without one word of that thanksyiving for their holiness, or 
their gifts, or the grace af God bestowed on them, which is found in every 
ono of his other general Epistles, ho bursts at once into the subject of which 
his mind is so indiguantly fall, 


“ Tam amazed that you aro ao quickly shifting from him who called you in the 
grace of Christ into a diferent Gospol, which i not merely #hafder,* only there are 
wome who are troubling you, and wanting to rovers tao Guspel of Christ. Bat 
even though wo, or an angel from heaven, should preach contiary to what we 
seabed to you, let Aim be eceursed.® As we have axil bofore, so wow wgain T say 

liborately, If any‘ ono is preaching to you wnything vouteury to what yo received, 
‘Let nim ak accumsan. Weil, am I xow trying to be plausible to mon, or to contl« 
Jinte God Himmelf ? Had 1 still been trying to be a nan-pleaser, E should not have 
deen what 1 am—s slave of Christ."7 


Such was the startling abruptnoss, ech the passionate plainness with whieh 
ho showed them that the time for conciliation was past. ‘Uheir Jewish teachers 
said that Paul was shifty aud complaisant, and that he did not proach the real 
Gospel. He tells them that it is they who are perverters of the Gospel, aud 
that if they, or any ono of them, or any one elso, even an angel, prendhes 
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te mo, James, and Kephas, and John, who arin repute 
of fellowship to me and Barnabas, that we to the Gentiles, and they to 
tixion—only that we should bear in sind the poor, which very thing I was of 
‘own accord even eager to do.! 

“But when Key 
in condemned man.! 
with tho Gentiles; but on their arrival‘ he 
being a of these Jewish converta. j 
Dypocrisy, #0 that even, Barnabas was. swept away by thei their hypocriay* 

ived that they were not wall straight trut 


jompel, I mid to Kephas, before them all, Ti ae you, a born Jow, are 
Gentilo-wise and not Jadaicalty, how can you try to compel the Gentiles to Judaiso 
Wo, Jows by birth and not ‘sinners’ of the Gentiles,® well aware that no man 
is justified as a result of the works of the Law, but only by means of faith in Jesus 
Christ—erva we believed on Jesus Christ that we may be juvtified asa result of faith 
in Christ, and not of the works of Law; for from works of Law ‘no flesh shall bo 
oar es will object) if, whilo neoking to ‘be justified in Christ, we torn 


Ives ‘ sinners 


ray tie 9 : 


‘not mean 


Sterna ie Tt was one ultimate cause of Ebionite attacks ‘on St, Fanl, and of Gnostic 

Porphyry’s alanders of the Apostles, and of Jerome's quarrel 

A oer 0. Pg) Lightfoot, pp. 123-128.) 

L Acts xv. 24, 

4 iL 12, date (a, B, LOS Re Saat wrote could mean “when 
James carne ;" ant 90 veanrtosd ite exe it 1). = ou 

TWe can dcuronly vec ttangtn iby easily tase eased Wyle boviabae ao eétence 

folt a conta mye Heer, i. D5 P Based. 2. Be ii 27 ; Epi Heer. 

Even Pe the Peeudo-Clementina Homilies 


ae ion 1x. 80, Wry rd pl Sedacrre Guxasooriege ; Luke vi 22, 835 Matt, v. ay te 
7 Ps, cxlili. 2 St. Paul's addition fryer riven ix an obvious inference, ‘The aoremtae: 
tien of meaning on refs or mora «bearvance must depend on the context, Here the 

Intter ia maindy in question (Neander, PRanting, 1. 211) 
* Itisi ible to may how mach of this argument was notunlly addressed to Peter, 

of. Gen, xliv. 7, 17. 
er and Luthar understand it “by the law, (of Christ) Tam dead to 
‘The bes" commentary is Rom. vii, 1 like Unis 

led to the charge of antinomianiam, which St. Paul i valde in 1 Cars tx 2h. Cates 
Saat Ss Aneetin sith Eo such yet they <oubi deaoanco each 
gn isa ‘Bat they did not have attained their own ideo! 
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whom be wrote, beesuse they were deduced from their own principles, and 
grounded on their own methods, however startling was the uriginality of the 
owelusions to which they lead. Merely to translate them without brief 
explanatory comment would add very little to the reader's advantage 1 will 
endeavour, therefore, to throw them into a form which shall sepply what is 
necessary to render them intelligible. 


1 will give you an every-day. illustration No ong 

even a mere human covenant whem it has been once 

pe Say me pap et Spi ied eo 
em is neither nor in ai ral we 
meres - = 


had maxy iver referred to; the rensoa for the a collective term 

Fonseca! indrcated, amd that one person ia Christ? vt ure i 
made and ratitied = covenant with Abraham; and the Law whieh ‘come fowe 
Lssndred asd thirty years afterwanis? canwot Froasitly muilify the covenamt ue abies 
i Now God has bestowed the gift on Aner Le promise, wad 

was not bestowed as uresult of 
“ Why, thea, wus the Law? you ask; of what uss ena RP Wwinlly St, 
Paul gives thom the anawer, which in tho Epistle to the Romans he Nez ey 
so Butch mory fulness, 

Practically, tho answer may be sumsnod up by saying that the Law was dannatury,, 
temporary, mediate, @lucational,? It was added to ervate in the soul the senae uf alin, 
id to the Savioar, who in due time should come to remdur it 1h mine 
i*and it was given by tho ministry of angels? and a human mediator, 
Tt was nit, therefore, a promise, but a comtrwct; ant a promise direct from Cod 
is fhe superior to « contract made by tho aguney of «hanna mediator betwoew God 
and man.? ‘The Law, thurefore, was but " supplementary, paronthetianl, proviaioual, 
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cespect from a slave, though he is lord of all, but is under tutors and stewards till 
the term fixed by his fi So we, too, when we were infants, were enslaved 
ries emvente of aaah teaching; but frhans the teed arcane God sent 
forth His Son—bora of a n, Uist we may receive the adoption af sons; bare 
under Law, that He may maisom those under Law. But boctsse 

sent forth tho Spirit of His Son into our hearts cryin 

art no longer a slave bat a son, and if a son, an 

in past time not knowing God ye were slaves to tho who by nature are not 

Vut now after recognising God—nay, rather bei 

turn luck again Ty tie asa taal ly 

beginning ye want to be slaves? Yo are 

seasons and years. I fear for you that I have perhaps 


In this clause the boldness of thought ard ntteranes is even more striking. 
He not only urges the superiority of the Christian covenant, but speaks of the 
Jewish as mere logal infancy anil actnal serfdom; nay, more, he speaks of the 
coremonial observances of the Levitical Law as “weak and beggarly rndi- 
ments ;" and, worse than all, he incidentally compares them to the ritualisms. 
af heathendom, implying that thoro is no essential difference between ol 
tho fall moon in the synagogue and observing it in the Temple of Mén; 
between living in leafy booths in sutumn, or striking ap the wail for Altis in 
spring; nay, even between circumcision and the yet ghastlier mutilations of 
the priests of Cybole* Eighteen hundred years have passed sinco this brieg 
lotter was written, and it has so permeated all the veins of Christian thoaght 
that in these days we accept its principles as a matter of course; yet it needs 
no very violent effort of the Imagination to conceive how savage would be the 
wrath which would be kindled in the minds of tho Jows—aye, and even of the 
Jowish Christians—by words which not ouly spoke with scorn of the little 
distinctive observances which were to them as the very breath of their 
nostrils, but wounded to the quick their natural pride, by placing their 
chorished formalities, and even tho antique and highly-valued badge of their 
nationality, on a level with tho pagan customs which thoy had over rogarded 
with hatred and contempt. Yet it was with no desire to waken infuriated 
prejudice that St. Paul thas wrote, The ritunliams of heathon worship, #0 
far as they enshrined or kept alive any spark of genuine devotion, wore not 
objoctionnble—had a useful function; in this respect they stood on a level 
with those of Judaism. Tho infinite superiority of the Judaic ritual arose 
from its being the shadow of good things to come, It hail fulfilled its task, 


pacts 4Bj_- Matin tne chisamun of the original which would wot watt 
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Again, how and how enraging to the Jows would be such an t 
It was Philonian, Tabbinia; Wad ik wes moore alaioabi pacieay ae in 
metaphor! 


Docause it did not simply mengo the historical in the jand morn full ef 
ability and insight than any in tho Rabbis.’ This wns, indecd, "to steal « feather 
from the spicy nest of the Phcrnix "* in order to wing tho shaft which should pierva 
c breast. ‘The Jews, the descendants of Sarah, by tho irrosistible logic of their 
own most cherished method, here find themselves identified with the descendants of 
the despised and hated Hagar, just as beforw they had heard the proof that not thoy 
but the converted Gentiles were truly Abraham's send !? 
And tho Galatians must be under no mistake; they cannot surre-two masters; 
they cannot combine the Law and the Gospel, Nor must they fanoy‘Uhat eee 
pe porsocution by gutting circumcised and stop at that point, “See” he 
ST, Patl—who,aa they tell You, ence preached circamcision—I, Paul, iat you ant 
if you hanker alter relianoe on circumcision, Curt shall protit you nothing. Nay, 
ek gala to tery parton! tia, gal itsaal erommatend kee hn ym MBM 
ie tho ‘Shote Law.” We are nullified from Cari gow J ae wock justification in 
Law, ye are banished from His grace; iene a8 a consequence of 
or in Ohtiat me 


by means of love."4 "In 


“has been! dons: away 

—~just beewuse thoy proseb cireomeision ; 

I reach’ it too? Woud that these turners of 
‘than circumcision, and make themselves 


language ; for ye wero called for froedom, brethwn ; 
only, net freedom for a handlo to the Besh, teat by love be slaves to one another. 
For the whole Law is absolutely fulfilled? im one word in the ‘‘Ihou shalt love ca 
nwighbour us thyself.” But if yo are biting and devoaring one another, take heed 
that yo be not commumed by one anothor.* 
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and morey, nnd on the Teruel of God.” And then, as though by a sudden aftor- 
thonght, we have the “ Henceforth let no man trouble me, for I Deir in trinmph on 
ay body the brands of Jeans.” 

Tho graco of oar Lord Jesus Christ be with your spirit, brethren. Amen.”"® 


Such was the Epistle to the Galatians; nor ean we without some knowladgo 
of what Judaism then was,and what it was daily becoming, form any adequate 
conception of the daring courage, the splendid originality—let us rather any 
the inspired and inspiring faith—which enabled the Apostle thus to throw off 
the yoke of immemorial traditions, and to defy the hatred of those among 
whom he had been trained as a Hebrew and a Phariseo. We must remember 
that at this very time the schools of Rabbinism were fencing the Law with o 
jealous exclusiveness which yearly increased in its intonsity; and that while 
Bt. Paul was freely flinging open all, and more than all, of the most cherished 
hopes and exalted privileges of Judaism, without one of its burdens, tho 
Rabbis and Rabbans were on the high road to the conclusion that any Gentile 
who dared to got beyond the seven Noachian precepts—any Gentile, for 
instance, who had the sudacity to keop the Sabbath as a day of rest—withont 
becoming a proselyte of righteousness, and go accepting the entire yoke of 
Levitism, ither adding to it nor diminishing from it,” deserved to be 
beaten and punished, and to be informed that he thereby legally ineurred the 
penalty of death.*® What was the effect of the Epistle on the Churches of 
Galatia we cannot tell; but for the Chureh of Christ the work was done, 
this letter Gentiles wore frocd for ever from the peril of having their Chris. 
tanity subjected to impossible and carnal conditions. In the Hpistle to 
tho Romans circumeision does not oncur as @ practical question. Judaism 
continued, indeed, for some time to exercise over Christianity a poworfal in- 
fluence, but in the Epistle of Barnabas cireumeision is troated with contempt, 
and even attributed to the decoptton of an evil sngol;* in the Epistle of 
Tguatias, St. Poul's distinction of the true and false cirenmeision is absolately 
accepted ;* and even in the Clementine Homilies, Juiaisti® as they aro, not & 
wort is said of the necessity of circumcision, but ho who desires to be 
un-Hellenisod 1aust bo so by baptism auil tho wow birth,¢ 
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decree of Clanitins, which had been passed only six years before, formed a 
largo community, sufficiently poworfal to bo an object of alarm and jealousy 
to tho Imperial Government, 

Of this Jewish community we, can form no conjecture how many were 
Christians; nor have we a single date to guide ns in forming an estimate 
of the numbers of the Christian Church in Rome, exeept the vaiue assertion 
of Tacitus, that a “ vast multitude” of its innocent members were butchered 
by Nero in the persecution by which he strove to hide his guilty share in the 
conflagration of July 19, A.D. 641 Even tho salutations which crowd the 
last chapter of the Epistle to tho Romans do not help us. ‘Twenty-six peoplo 
are greeted by name, besides “the Charch in the house” of Aquila and 
Priscilla, some af the “honscholds” of Aristobulus and Narcissus? the 
“brothren,” with Asyneritus and others, and tho “ saints” with Olympas and 
others? All that we could gather from these notices, if we could be sure that 
tho sixteenth chapter was really addressed to Rome, is that the Roman Chris- 
tians possessed aa yet no common place of meeting, but were separated into 
at least three communities grouped around differont centres, assombling in 
diffrent places of worship, and with no perceptible trace of ecclesiastical 
organisation. But there is nothing whatever to show whether these com- 
munities were Jarge or small, and we shall see that the sixteenth chapter, 
though unquestionably Pauline, was probably addressed to the Ephesian and 
not to the Roman Chareh. 

Assuming, however, that tho Christians were numerous, as Tacitus ox- 
pressly informs us, two questions remain, of which both are involved in deop 
obsurity, Tho one is, “When and how was Christianity introduced into 
Rome?” Tho other is, “ Was the Roman Church predomiuantly Jewish or 
predominantly Gentile?” 

1, Tradition answers the first queation by telling us that St. Peter was the 
founder of Latin Christianity, and this answer is almost demonstrably falvo. 
It is first found in # work, at onco malignant and spurious, writton late in 
tho second century, to support a particular party. ‘That work is the forged 
Clementines,* in which we are told that Peter was tho first Bishop of Roma, 
‘Tradition, gathering fresh particulars as it proceeds, gradually began to assert, 
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indications so dubious that critics have arrived at the most opposite con- 
clusions? Baur cannot oven imagine bow it is possible for any one to 
avoill the econclasion that the Apostle has Jewish Christians in view 
throughout, Olshausen, on the other hand, pronoanees with equal confi. 
dence on tho prominence of Gentiles. Each ean refor to distinct appeals 
to both classes, If, at the very outset of the Episilo, St. Paul seems to 
address the whole Church as Gentiles, and in xi, 13 says, “I speak unto 
you Gentiles,” and in xv. 15, 16, writes in the exclusive character of 
‘Apostle of tho Gontiles,? and in x, L speaks of the Jows in the third por- 
son;* yet, on the other hand. in iv. 1 he speaks of " Abraham our father,” 
and says that ho is writing to thoso who “know the Law,” and have onee 
been under its servitude. If, again, the multitude’ of quotations from the 
Jewish scriptures! might be supposed to have most woight with Jows 
(though we find the same phenomenon in the Bpistle to the Galatians), 
yet, on tho other hand, in tho apologetic section (ix,—xi.) the argument is 
rather about the Jews than addressed to them, and the moral precopis of the 
practical chapters seem to have in riew the liberal Gentiles far more than 
the Ebionising Jews, The views of the latter are not dircctly combated, 
whilo the former are bidden to waive their porsonal ee rather than 
cause any personal offence. 

‘Of these apparent contradictions the solution most Ramen: accepted is 
that suggested by Professor Jowett,* that oven the Gentile converts had beon 
mainly drawn from the ranks of proselytes, who at Rome were particalarly 
numerous! eo that “the Roman Church appeared to be at once Jewish and 
Geatilo—Jowish in feeling, Gentile in origin; Jewish, for the Apostle overy- 
whero argues with them as Jews; Gentile, for he expressly addresses thom an 
Gentiles.” This, no doubt, was the condition of other Churches, and may 
havo been that of the Chureh at Rome. But as this hypothesis by tio means 
solves all the difficulties, it seems to me a preferable supposition that St Paul 
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3. We come, then, to tho question, What is the main object of the Epistle 
tothe Romans? Ami hore we must not be surprised if we meet with different 
answers, The highest works of genins, in all writings, whether sacred or 
secular, are essentially many-sidei, Who will pretend to givo in = fow words 
the central conception of the’ Promethens Vinetus” orof “Hamlot"? Who will 
profess to nnite all suffrages in deseribing the main purpose of Ecclesiastes or 
of Job? Yet, althongls the purpose of the Epistle has been differently inter- 
preted, from our ignorance of its origin, and of tho exact condition of the 
Chureh to which it was written, it is impossible so to state it as not to express 
one or othor of its essential meanings. 

‘Tho first question which meets us affects the general charactor of the 
Epistle. Is it didactic or polemical? Is it general orsjo-inl? ‘The divergent 
views of commentators may: hero bo easily reconciled, It is only indirwetly 
and secondarily polemical; the treatment is general oven if the immedinto 
motive was speciai. Its tone has nothing of the passionate intensity which the 
Apostle always betrays when engaged in controversy with direct antagonistm. 
It has been supposed by some that ho desired to vindicate to the Roman Church 
his Apostolic authority. Undoubtedly such a vindication is implicitly involved 
In tho masterly arguments of the Epistle; yet how different is his style from 
the vehemenco with which he spraks in tho Epistles to the Corinthians! 
Bishop Wordsworth says that it is “an apology for the Gospel against 
Judaism ;” but where is the burning invective and indignant eloquence of the 
Epistle to the Galatians? We have no trace here of the ultra-liberaliam of 
Corinth, or the dreamy asccticisms of Colossm, or tho servile Pharisaismns of 
Galatia. Clearly ho ia not hero dealing with any xpecial dissonsions, heresies, 
or attacks on his authority.* The very value of the Epistle.ns = systematic 
exposition of “tho Gospel of Protestantism,” depends on the calmness and 
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of the Epistle, its freedom from those outbursts of emotion which we find in 
others of his writings, is perfectly consistent with its having originated in 
historic circumstances; in other words, with its having been callod forth, 
8s was crery one af the othor Epistles, by passing events. St. Paul was on 
his way to Jerusalem, and his misgivings as to the results of tho visit were 
tempered by tho hope that the alms which he had collocted would smooth the 
way for his favournble reception, Rome was the next place of importance 
which he intended to visit. How would he be received by the Christians of 
the great city? Would they have heard rumours from the Pharisoes of 
Jerusalem that he was a godless and dangerous apostate, who defied all 
authority and abandoned all tenth ? Tt was at any rato probable that, even if 
he had not been represented to them in the most unfavourable light, bo would 
have been spoken of as ons who was prepared to abandon not only the peculiari- 
ties, but even the exclusive hopes and promises of Judaism. To a great extent 
this was true; and, if true, how serious, nay, how startling, were the conse- 
quences which such a belief entailod! They were views so contrary to centu- 
ries of past conviction, that they at least deserved the most careful statement, 
the most impregnable defence, the most ample justification, from the ancient 
scriptures. Such a defence, after decp meditation on the truths which God's 
Spirit had revealed to his inmost soul, ho was prepared to offer in language 
the most.conciliatory, tho most tender—in language which betrayed how litle 
the unalterable fixity of his conviction had quonched the fire of his patriotism, 
or dealened the quickness of his sensibility! He expresses an inextinguish- 
able love for his countrymen, and a deep sense of their glorious priviloges, at 
tho very moment that ho is explaining why those countrymen have been tempo- 
rarily rejected, and showing that those privileges have been inexorably an- 
‘nulled.* He declares his readiness to be even “anathema from Christ” for 
the sake of Israel, in the very vorses in which bo ix slowing, to the horrified 
indignation of his Jewish readers, that not the physical, but the spiritual sood 
of Abraham, are alone the true Israel of God.* 
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enunciated in the finst eight chapters, he goes too far in calling them the heart 
and pith of the whole, to which everything elee is only an addition. Theso 
chapters may have been first in the order of thought, without being first 
in tho order of importance; they may have formed the original motive of the 
Epistle, and yet may have been completely thrown into subordination by the 
grandeur of the conceptions to which they led. 

May wo not well supposo that the Epistle originated as follows? ‘The 
Apostle, intending to start for Jerusalem, and afterwards to open a new 
mission in the West, thought that he would utilise an interval of calm 
by writing to the Roman Church, in which, though not founded by himself, he 
conid not but foel the deepest interest, Ho knows that, whatever might be 
the number of the Gentile Christians, the nucleus of the Chureh kad been 
composed of Jews and proselytes, who would find it very hard to accept the 
lesson that God was no respecter of persons. Yot thie was the truth which 
he was commissioned to teach; and if the Jews could not receive it without a 
shock—if even the most thoughtfel among them contd not but find it hard to 
admit that their promised Messiah—tho Messiah for whom they had yearned 
through afflicted conturios—was after all to be even more the Messiah of tho 
Gentiles than of the Jows—then it was pre-eminently necessary for him to seb 
this truth so clearly, aud yot so aympathetieally, before them, as to soften: the 
inevitable blow to their deepest prejudices. It was all the moro necessary 
because, in writing to the more liberal Judaisers, he had not to deal with the 
ignorant malignity of those who had seduced his simple Galatians, In 
writing to the Churches of Galatia, and smiting down with ono shattoriog 
blow their serpent-head of Pharisaism, be had freed his soul from the storm 
‘of passion by which it had been shaken. He could now write with perfect 
composure ob the larger questions of the position af the Christian in reference 
to the Law, and of tho relations of Judaism to Heathonixm, and of both 
to Christianity. ‘That the Gentiles were in no respect inferior to the Jews fm 
spiritual priviloges—nay, more, that the Gentiles were actually suporsoding 
tho Jews by pressing with more engerness into the Chuteh af Christ —was 
fact which no Jewish Christian could overlook, Was God, then, rejecting 
Isracl? ‘The central section of tho Epistle (ix—xi.) deals with this grave 
acruple: aud tho Apostle there strives to show that (1) spiritual sonship does 
uot depend on natural descent, since the only justification possible to man— 
namely, justification by faith—was equally opon to Jews and Gentiles (ix.); 
that (2), so for as the Jews aro losing their precedence in the divine favour, 
this is due to their own rejection of a free offer whieh it was porfectly opin 
to them to have embraced (x.); and that (3) this apparent rejection is softerml 
hy the double consideration that («) it is partial. not absolute, since there wae 
“a roumant of the true Israelites according to tho election of grace”; and (8) 
it is temporary, not final, since, when the full blessing of tho Gentiles haw 


+ Fast asin the days of Chriet the publicane and harlote were admitted before the 
Pharisees into the kingdom of Ged (Mutt. xxi 31, 2). 
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may be quite true that thronghont all these high reasonings, and the many 
questions to which they give rise, there runs an undertone of controvery, and. 
that tho Apostle nover lost sight of tho fact that he was endeavouring to prove 
for the Roman Christians, and through them to the entire Chureh, 
and startling doctrine that, since the annihilation of sin was rendered | 
by faith, and faith alone, all claims founded on Jewish 
reduced to nothingness. This is the main point; but even the 
questions which receive a brief decision at the close of the 
are handled in strict accordance with the great prineiples wl 
has thus established of the Universality of Sin, and the Univenalty of 
Grace,* 
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fiestion by faith, which ho illustrates and supports by quoting the Septua- 
giut version of Hab. ii. 4. The necessity for this mode of salvation rests in tho 
universality of sin—a fact taught, indeed, by luman experience, but too apt 
to be overlooked, and therefore needing to be argumentatively enforced. 
‘Thus Jews and Gentiles aro reduced to the same level, and the exceptional 
privileges of the Jew do but add to his condemnation (i, 16—iii. 20). Conse- 
quently by the works of the Law—whether the natural or the Mosaic Law 
—no flesh can be justified, and justification can only be obtained by the faith 
ng the redemption of Christ, so that all alike are dependent on 
God (iii. 21—30)# Aware of the extreme novelty of these 
conclusions, he illustrates them by Seripture (iii. 31—iv. 25), and thon dwells 
‘on tho blessed consequences of this justification (v. 1—11). These eonse- 
quences are foreshadowed in the whole moral and religious history of man- 
Kind as summed up in the two periods represented by Adam and by Christ 
(v. 12—21). Having thns completed the statement of his great doctrine, he 
meets the objections which may be urged against it. So far from diminish 
ing the heinousness, or tending to the multiplication of sin, he shows that it 
involves the radical annihilation of sin (vi). If any were startled at the 
close juxtaposition of the Law and sin, he points out that while the Law in 
itself is holy, just, and good, on the other hand what he has said of it, 
relatively to mankind, is demonstrated by its psychological effects, and that 
in point of fact the Law is, for the changed nature of the believer, super- 
weded by a new principle af life—by the Spirit of God quickening the heart 
of wan (vii. 1—vili, 11), ‘Thi iturally leads him to a serions appeal to his 
readers to live worthily of this changed nature, and to a magnificent outburst 
of thanksgiving, which rises at Inst into « climax of impassioned eloquenos 
(viii. 12—39), 

At this point ho finds himself face to face with the question from which 
his thoughts probably started—the relations of Judaism to Heathenism, 
and of Christianity to both. In an episode of immense importance, especially 
to the age in which he wrote, he shows that God's promises to Ismael, when 
rightly understood, both had been, und should be, fulfilled, and that—so far 
as they seemed for the moment to bare been made voil—the failure was 
duo to tho obstinate hardness of the chosen people (ix.—xi). The remainder 
of the Epistle is more practical and popular, He urges tho duties of boli- 
ness, humility, unity, tho faithfal use of opportunities, hope, and above all 
love, on which he dwells carnostly and at longth (xii,). Then, perhaps with 
spocial reference to the thoocratic prejudices of Jewish Christians, he enforces 
the duty of obedience to eivil authority, and reverts ones more to love as the 
chiof of Christian graces ; enforcing theas practical exhortations by the thought 
that the night of sin and ignorasice was now far speut, and the day was 
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being the longest and most solemnly emphatic of those found in any of his 
Epistles. Had ho adopted tho ordinary method of his day, ho would have 
simply headed his letter with the words, * Paul, au Apostle of Jesus Christ. to 
the Roman Christians, greeting." But he had discovered an original method of 
giving to his first salutation a more significant and loss conventional turn, and. 
of making it the vehicle for traths to which ho desired from the first to arrest 
attention, Thus, in one grand single sentence, of which the auity is not lost 
in spite of digressions, amplifications, and parenthesgs, he 4ells the Roman 
Christians of his solemn setting apart by grace, to the Apostolate; of tho 
object and universality of that Apostolate; of tho truth that the Gospel is no 
daring novelty, but the preordained fulfilment of a dispensation prophesied in 
Scripture ;* of Christ's descent from David, according to the flesh, and af his 
establishment with power as the Son of God according to the spirit of holl- 
ness* by the resurrection of the dead.* 

We ask, as wo read the sentence, whether any one has ever compressed. 
more thoughts into fewer words, and whether any lettor was ever written 
which swept so vast an horizon in its few opening lines #* 

Ho passes on to his enstomary thanksgiving “by Jesus Christ" for the 
widely-rumoured faith of the Christians at Rome;? and solemnly assures 
them how, in his unceasing prayers on their behalf, ho sapplicates God that 
he may be enabled to visit them, because he yearns to seo them, and impart to 
them, for their stability, somo spiritual gifts Thon, with infinite delieary, 
correcting an expression which, to strangers, might seom to savour of assurnod 
authority, he explains that what he longs for is an interchange botweou them 
of mutual encouragement ;” for he wishes them to know!* that, though hin. 
dored hitherto, be bas often planned to come to them, that ho might reap 
among them, as among all other Gentiles, some of the fruit of his sninintey. 
Tho Gospel has been entrusted to him, and he regards it as something deo 
from him, « debt which he has to pay to all Gentiles alike, whether Greoks or 
non-Greeks, whether civilised or uncivilised. He is thereforn eager, so far an 
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of the heart.” Not if we bear in mind that these controversies arise mainly 
from “the afterthonghts of theology.” We ean only understand St. Paul's 
views in the light of his own repeated elucidations, comments, and varied 
modes of expression; yet with this guidance we should sum up the results of 
endless discussions, prolonged for a thousand years, by interpreting his words: 
to mean that In the Gospel is being made known! to the world that inherent 
righteousness of God, which, by a judgment of acquittal pronounced once for 
all in the expiatory death of Christ, He imputes to guilty man, and which 
beginning for cach individual, with hia trustful acceptance of this reconciliation 
of himself to God in Christ, ends in that mystical union with Christ whereby 
Christ becomes to each man a new nature, a quickening epirit. 

It is impossible, 1 think, in fewer words to give the full interpretation of 
this pregnant thesis. The end and aim cf the Gospel of God is tho salvation 
of man, Man is sinful, and cannot by any power of his own attain to holiness, 
Yet without holiness no man can see the Lord. Therefore, without holiness no 
man can bo saved. How, then, is holiness to be attained? ~The Gospel is the 
answer to that question, and this Epistle is the ffllost and most consecutive ox- 
position of this divine dispensation, ‘The essence of the answer is summed up im 
‘the one phrase “ Justivication ny Farru” In this verse it is expressed as 
* the righteousness and justice of God” which“ is being revealed in the Gospel 
from faith to faith.” The word for “ righteousness” is alao rendered “ justi- 
fication.” But neither of this word, nor of the word“ faith,” has St, Poul ever 
given a formal definition. It is only from his constantly-rariod phrasos, and 
from tho reasonings by which he supports,and the quotations by which he 
illustrates them, that we can ascertain his meaning. Many writers have main- 
tained that this meaning ix vague and general, incapable of being reduced to 
rigid and logical expression, impossiblo to tesselate into any formal scheme of 
salvation, We must not overlook the one element of truth which underlies 
these assortions, Undoubtedly thore is a vast gulf between the largo impas- 
sioned utterances of mystic fervour and tho cold analytic reasonings of 
technical theology ; hetween emotional expressions and elaborate systems ; 
between Orientalism and scholasticism ; between St. Paul and St. Thomas of 
Aquiuum, Speculative motaphysics, doctrines of sin, theories of impatation, 
transcendental entology—those in the course of time were inevitable; but 
these are not the foundation, not the essenes, not the really important element 
of Christianity. 'This has been too much forgotten. Yot thore is all the dif- 
ference in the world between understanding what Paul meant to express, 
and pretending to have fathomed to their utmost depths the Eternal Truths 
whieh lie behind his doctrine; and it is perfectly possible for us to compro- 
lend God's scheme, so far as it affects our actions and our hopes, without 
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heart, and has become a trustful neceptance of the gift of favour by God, “a 
self-surrender of the heart to the fayourable will of God as it presents itself 
to us in the word of reeoneiliation.” But it ins a higher stage (ili,) even than 
this, in which it attains a mystical depth, and becomes a mystical incorpora- 
tion sith Christ (unio mystien) in a unity of love and lifo—a practical 
acquaintanes with Ohrist, which completes itself by personal appropriation of 
His life and death. In its final and richest development {iv.) it has rixen 
from the passive attitude of receptivity into a spontaneous acti Pe acatts 
living impulse and power of good in every phase of personal Li In this 
last stago it becomes so closely allied to spirit, Pager lpaprn scr 
may be said of the other, and that which regarded from without. is “ faith,” 
regarded from within is “spirit!” Faith, in this full range of its Pauline 
meaning, is both a single act and a progressive principle. As a single act, it 
is tho self-surrender of the soul to God, the laying hold af Christ, the solo 
menus whereby we appropriate this reconciling love, in which point of view it 
may be regarded as the root of the new relation of man to God in justification 
and adoption. As a progressive principle it is the renewal of the personal life 
in sanctifieation *—a SEs of the “ ba anaes of God” areca 
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i. Now, since the Apostle had already dwelt on the universality of the 
Gospol, it was necessary to show that it applied equally to Jews and Pagans; 
tlnt the universality of free grace was necessitated by the universality of 
wilfal sin, Righteousness and sin, soteriology and hamartiology, are the 
fundameutal thoughts in St. Paul's theological system, Tho first is a theoretic 
consequence of our conception of God's nature; the second an historic fact 
deducible from experience and conscience. 


Godhead were clearly 
in His works ;? and (ii,) that though they knew God, yet by denying Him the duo 
ory and gratitude, they suffered themselves to plunge into the penal darkness of 
ignorant speculation, and the penal folly of self-asserted wisdom, and the solf-cotte 
victed boust of a degraded culture, until thoy sank to such depths of spiritual 
imbecility as to end oven in the idolatry of reptiles ;* and roe because mental 
infatuation, both a its natural result and as ite foxrful punishment, issued in moral 
crime. Their sin was inoxcusble, because it was the outoome and the rotributic 
and the natural child, of sin. Bocauss they guiltily abandoned God, God abany 
them to their own guiltiness.* Tho conscious lie of idolatry became the conscious 
infamy of uncleanness. Those “passions of dishonour” to which God abandoned 
them rotted the hoart of manhood with their retributive corruption, and affected 
even women with their exeerable stain.* Pagan society, in its 1hidoone dlaintegrations 
‘became one foal disease of unnatural depravity. The cancer of it ate into the heart ; 
tho miasma of it tainted tho air. Ewon the moralists of Pagunism were infected 
with its vileness.? God scourged their moral ignorance by suffering it to become a 
doeper ignorance, He punished their coutempt by letting them make themselves 
utterly contemptible, ‘Tho mere consequences of this atandonment of them was 
a natural Nemesis, a justion in kind, bezinning even in thin life, wheroby their 
unwillingness to discern Him became an ineapweily to disoern® the most elementary 


* earexderay (She dyer), L 18, Tn 19, 12 yrwerte in ‘that which di known,” not 
‘shich wuy be Keown” “Arpen\derre, is being revealed. "The anodes of the New 
Testament converge towards the present momeut” (Jowett). 
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‘What it does is to warn ts agninst secking and following the lowest and most 
short-lived pleasures asa final end, ‘This was the fatal error af the popular 
Hedonism, St. Paul's sketch of its moral dissolation and the misery and 
shame which it inevitably involved, is but another illustration of the truth that 


“ Who follows pleasure, pleasure sla: 
ous wrath wears Miaett ha eesatet 
But all delights attend his days 
Who takes with thanks Dui b nover socks.” 


ii, Having thas accomplished his task of proving the guilt of the Gentiles, 
ho turns to the Jews, But he docs so with consummate tact. He does not 
at once startle them into antagonism, by shocking all their prejudices, but 
begins with the perfeetly general statement, “Therefore? thou art inexeusable, 
O man—every one who judgest.” ‘Tho “therefore” impotuously anticipates 
the reason why he who judges others is, in this instance, inexcusable—namely, 
because he does the same things himself He does not at once say, as he 
might have done, “You who are Jews are as inexcusable ax the Gentiles, 
because in judging them you are condemning yourselves, and though you 
habitually call them ‘sinners’ you are no less sinners yourselves"? ‘This is 
the conclusion at which he points, but he wishes the Jew to be led step by 
step into self-condemnation, less hollow than vague gencralities? He is of 
courso speaking alike of Jows and of Pagans generically, and not implying 
that there were no exceptions, But he has to introduce the argument against 
the Jews enrefally and gradually, because, blinded by their own privileges, they 
wore apt to take a very different view of their own ebaracter, But they wore 
less exeusable because more enlightened. Ho therefore begins, “O man,” and 
not “O Jew," and asks the imaginary person to whom he is appealing whether 
he thinks that God will in his ease make an individeal exeeption to His ewn 
inflexible decrees? or whether he intends to despise the riches of God's ondur- 
ance, by igmoring* that its sole intention is to lead him to repentance—and #0 
to heap up against himself a horrible treasury of final ruin? God's law is 
rigid, universal, absolute, It is that God will repay every man all to his 
worke® This law is Hlustrated by a twofold amplification, which, beginning 
aud ending with the reward of goodness, and inserting twice over in the 


1 This aha i. oe ee 


7 Gal. ii, Sepell FF ane 
Judging of the of the Gest ioehiah they Shey "atte te an ry eal pointed at. w 
cond myn i» by one of themselves) was a charncter eriatic of the Jews. 
* Th figh priest maid over the scapegoat, rie ra aed, and 
tenn stone ‘hee * (You, 66 a). 
Vor. 4, dyreur, “Ayn, “Deus ducit wolentem duel , . . nom cogit necessitate” 


(ber } 

tthe apparent contradiction to the fundamental theme of the Eplatlo fe due to hile 
speaking bere of ordinary morality, ‘The divine valuation oa men apart frum 
Tedecsytion” (Tholock}, Pritssche's eomument that + the Apostle here ineconisteab 
spe a temite per honcatatem pear the wa rezia of justifeation” is very off-lund, 
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middle clause the puniuhuwent of sin.) expreses the ‘thant teat Siiesale 
applies to all. by twsce tepeatanye Uiat it parse to the Jew-firstand sleet: 
the Greok ; but tu the Jew giro’, only Leeauns of his faer 

therefore, deeper reepuuriinliy And laving thus introduced thomas oftie- 
Jew, he lays down with « Lin hand tie eternal primciple—ao —imite'y 
Dlewedd, yet ae nturtlinggs) uow ts the prejudices of a mation white former 
than o thous yiais Lael Loon inloxieating itself with the imeemee of epizions! 
pride that there ws nu senperl of perevne with God, “Bach seckiom of iemmenity 
ball be judged an accurdaues with ite condition. 
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in all his assumed infallibility, and tho vory air of tho “ Stand aside, for 1 am 
holier than thou.” 


ceeeaee wo may draw out tho 4] trp rhoteric), “if thou vauntest the 
proud name of Jew,® and makest the Law the pillow of Sey ‘boastest 
tay monopoly in God and rt the oul pel ry His will, and dis- 
riminatest t* in niceti 
Law from infancy 
blind, a Light of 
tho infancy of all the world bes ing 
of knowledge and of truth in the Law—thou then that teachest another, 
ferch thyseif # thon that preachest against thoft, art thou a thief F thou that for- 
Viddest adultery, art thou an adulterer * loather of idots, dost thou rob tenga 
boaster in the Law, by violation of the Law dost thou dishonour Godt For? — 
here he drops the interrogative to upon ti eaten cotati 
which waa aa truo thon en-in tha days of ha tm your account tho 
name of God is being blasphemed among the Gentiles.” es fal polled parbucate 
ficos and offerings, on tithes aud phylucteries, om ablutions and sseauset,—but " omnia 
wanitas practer amare Deu et ilis soli sereire,” — all things are emptiness ave to love 
God, and servo Him only,”—and this weightier matter of the Law they had utterly 
neglected in scrupulous attention to its most insignificant minathe, In fact, the 
ditferonce between Heathenism and Judaism before God was the difference between 
Vice and Sin, ‘The Jews were guilty of the sin of vidlating express commands; 
the heathens sink into an actual degradation of mature. The heathens had om 
punished for an unuataral tranepeition ‘of the true order of the universe by bei 
suffered to porvert all natural relations, and ¢o to wink into, moral self~ Sian 
__ but the Jews had beon “admitted into a holior suictuary,” and so wore “ guilty of 
deeper macrilege.”"* 


1 
Pepa nig ebay, frag ties mapas basin ee A, B,D, K, 
1 ernie 7, ipmramat 


See Heh. v1. The Pree dar eh fefhidaor 
Phitd} 3 very Yanclion of & Hab o's Rabbi; and the Phariseo wan a Separatio, became of 
in sorupulosity in thess disti 


Prete 21, on the morally of the Phariesea and Tabbli, ee Surenbusins, Miahna, i 
(290-204, and ef, Jan iv, 4—13;¥, 1-6; Matt, xix. 8; xxiii, 13-25, hus calls hie 
‘own gencration the most ungodly of all,'and says that ape 
have lestruyed them if the Romans had not come, |, J. iv. ates 

‘Take the single fact that the ‘ordeal of ji "hind boew abolished 
prevalence of adultery, by RL Johanan ben 

Sa Sh eres soe 

LXX. ispeovasie. ‘The reference is not clear, but see Deut, vil. 255 Acts xix. 
Tue WR Oh ax 8 (Or does it refer to defrauding thi 3 
ill, 8—10.)" erpaiur Arie (Matt. xxi, 13}, Josephus 
chim, who mal the fom the noe of he Jew a re 
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doer wit notice it” (Kdslashin, E40, Ih Be Bey 

fing, ts waked if the balnkow has ayy 


there i# one perfectly righteous man in the world,’ 
peared, bu Rip eal tender to say wo"! (Aiddushin, £ 
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From this impasioned strain be desewmls—in a manner very characteristic 
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replies, “ Much advantage every way. Firat, because they were entrusted 
with the oracles of God." The result of that advantage was that the Jow 
stovd at a higher stago of religions consciousness than the Gentile. Judaism 
‘was the religion of revelation, and therefore the religion of the promise; and 
therefore the religion which typically and symbolically contained the elements 
of Christianity; and the religion of the idea which in Christianity was realised. 
Christianity was, indeod, apiritualised Judaism, an advance from servitude to 
feeedom, from nonage to majority, from childhood to matarity, from the flesh 
to the spirit; yet even in this view Judaisen had been, by virtue of its treasure 
of rovelation, preparatory to the absolute religion! This was its first 
advantage, What he might have added as his secondly and thirdly, we may 
conjecture from a subsequent allusion? but at this point he is led into « 
digression by his eagerness to show that his provioux arguments involved no 
ahandonmont ou God's part of His own promiscs, This might be urged as 
an objection to what he has been saying. He answers it in one word — 
Some of the Jews had been unfaithful ; shall their unfsithfulness multify God’ 
faith? Away with the thonght!? Alike Scripture and reason insist on God's 
truthfulness, though every man were thereby proved a liar, ‘The horror with 
which he rofecte the notion that God has proved 
of his actual reply. It lios in the word “ some."? 
to the nation as a nation ; 


‘not do evil that ton 


he deigas no further immediate ‘Thero are in thoology, as in nature, admit 

antinomies. Tho relative truth vines, their truth as regards mankind, ie not 
affected by pushing them into the regions of the atwolute, and showing that thay 
Snvolve contradictions if thrown into ayllogisms. We may not push the traths of 
the nite and the temporal into the regions of tho infinite and the eternal. Syllo- 
kistically stated, tho existence of ovil might be held to dewonstrute either tho weak 
Hews or tho cruulty of Gad; but such syllogian, without the faintest attempt to 
answer them, aru flung aside as valueless and irrelevant by the faith amd conscicnoe 
of mankind.’ The mere slatement of somo objections is thuir most effective re- 


aa oe Yeeees Reeaaeane SAVER boners a tate eee oman cere ee 

4 Tew times in this Epistle (Iii. 4, 6 31; vi % 155 vii. 7, 13; ix. 145 xi. 2, 1), and 
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* Si, 5, ‘There in an interesting reading, enra dvtpiewn. “Ts Godt ut Fho inflicts 
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4 tho rightoousness of God,” both in itself and as an objective gift of justification 
to man, “has horn manifested, bing witmwal to by the Law and the Prophets.” 
Tho nature of that witness he will show later on; at present ho" pauses to give = 
fuller, and indoed an exhaustive, definition of what he means by “ The ri UTC 
ted va of ith in Jorne 

. For 
of God, being justified frealy by His 
niga ech vs el so ote 


pentariioter ot pu dia ie Geka ticbemem eat 
a view (I say) to the manifestation of this righteousness at this ne ee epoch, that 
Ho might, by a divine paradox, and by a now and divi 

bo just and tho justitier of him whose life springs from Eire Josue 


Lot us pause to enumorate the separate elements of this great statement. 
It brings before us in one view— 

L. Justification,—the new relation of reconcilement between man and God, 

2. Faith,—man's trustfal acceptance of God's gift, rising to absolute self- 
surrender, culminating in personal union with Christ, working within him as 
a spirit of now life. 

3. The universality of this justification by faith,—a possibility offered to, 
beeanse neoded by, all. 

4. This means of salvation given, not earned, nor to be earned ; a free gift 
due to the free favour or grace of God. 

5. Tho object of this faith, tho source of this possibility of salvation, the 
Ufe and death of Christ, ns being (1) » redemption—that is, a musom of 
mankind from the triple bondage of the law, of sin, and of panishmont; 
(ii.) a propitiatory victim, —not (except by a rude, imperfect, and mosh mis- 
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Teading anthropomorphism) as regarda God, but from the finite and. 
standpoint of man; and therefore the Apostic adds that Christ becomes snch 
to we by means of faith in His blood, 

6, The reason for this,—the manifestation of God's righteonsness, whieh 
might otherwise have been called in question, because of the pratermission af 

sins. 

7, Tho end to be attained—that, in perfect consistency with justice, God 
might justify all whose new life had its root in faith, 

Boasting then is impossible, since merit is non-existent. By works it ix 
unattainabl 

id Pagan, and Justification ia God's free gift to man as man,* 

because He is One, and the God alike of Jews and Gentiles. To the Jew 
faith is the source, to the Gentile the instrument of this justification? 


it to be tho ‘aint Dect 

ei Soe its spirituality; render! 

manley ndlosting was ie ae ent. i 

tin which came by wis the pensablo pi foe the parr) 
grace. Lot ns begin at the vory beginning. Let us go back from Mosws even 
Abraham. What did ho, our father, ynin by works?* By his works he 
nothing bofore God, as St. Paul proves by tho verso that “He dvllernt 

‘was imputed to hima for righteousness’ ‘That word * ieyputed” 


led, is the grace of God (Hom. iti, 24). 
"Ver. 24, “Therefore [but yin, a ny we reckon that a man is 


of the Law," a i the verse in which Lather inter; aed Ne ord 
‘ox Sots tot clamoritas bspédata” (Erssun,). Hence the nusne Solitidian. 
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falth of Abrabamn wns » common subject of discussion in Jewish schools, See 

remarkable parallels in} Maco. ii, G2; Philos eulogy of faith, de Abrabumo, i td 
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timos in the chapter, is tho keynoto of the entire aad isos of very prisiary 
ienportance in the argument with the Jews, who held that Abruham obayed the Law 
before it was given. To ox, perhaps, it i# of secondary importance, xince tho 
Apostla dill not derive his view’s from those considerations, bat discovered the truths 
revealed to him in passages which, antil ho thas applied them, would not have been 
toon to involve this deeper signifiesnce, Tt requirod, as Do Wette mys, no. small 
penetration thus to unite the ¢limar of religious development with the historic 
point at which the series of religious developments began. To « worker, he argues, 
the pay is not * imputed” as a favour, but paid asa debt; but Abenbam’s fuith was 
* imputed” to him for righteousness, just as it ix to all who believe on Hin who 
{zitfce the nmgodiy. | ‘This truth ‘David alto indicates when ho. sptaks of the 
jlosicdness of the man to whom God iapiteth righteousness, or, which comes to tho 
eamo thing, 

with circus 


This, then, is the proof that the doctrine of Justification is not contrary tw 
Scripture, and does not vilipend, bat really establishes the Law; ani into the 
last verse are skilfully introdacod the mow conceptions of Christ's death for 
our sin, and His resurrection to procure our imputod righteousness, which ary 
farther developed in the subsequent chapters, 

But first, having provod his point, he dirells on its blessed consequences, 
which may be summed up in the two words Pesce aud Hope, 


‘These are treated togother. We have Posce,* because through Christ wo have 
oar access into the freo favour of God, and can exult mot only in the hope of the 


Mut, Now. i. 580, Nay, since tho plural “laws” is used ta Gen. xxvi, 6 Rabh held 
that he kept both the written and the oral law (You, £28, 2). 
‘thdmahin, £, 82, 


. 11, The word “eal” (nw) oseurs in the formula of olreumelsion aarp rs 
7 re clrowncised child was called “an espomsed of bled” Ke, to 


rider the weakness of his own bedy, but yet had faith. In fact, “ not co 
bolly = contrailiets Gen, xyil. 17, 


In vorse 23 the first ta fs retrompective, the second S prospective ; tal wa 
wt n 
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add as the second half of the parallel, “#, fo», by one man sas Jesh and 
#0 life was offered to all.” “I'he conclusion of the sentence was, however, 
ne the desire to meet a diffiealty. Ho had said, * all sinned,” but some ‘one might 
outa How #0? you have already told us that where there is mo law there is no 
transgression ; how, then, could men sin betwoen Adam and Moses?” ‘Tho answer 
is fay from clear to understand. St. Taal plate perhaps have referred to the law 
of nature, the trinagression of which involved sin 5 bat what ho says is that “til 
the law, sin was in the world, but sin {a not impated when thore is if 
had said, “sin ix not brought into prominent self-consciousness,”” his ee 
would have been both clear and consistent, but the verb used (@AAeydra;) does not 
admit of this sense. Perhaps wo may take the word Bees to imply that “it ‘a 
not 40 fully reckoned or imputed,” a view which may find its illustration in our 
Lord's remark that the sin af Sodom and Gomorrah was less unj 
that of Choruzin and Bethssida. It scems as if he meaut to imply a distinction 
ween “ #iu” in general, and the “transgression” of somo special law or laws in 
particular! Every sin,’ aa St. Thomas ee says, “may be called a trans 


dwells first on the paints  Midterence tb 18), mt Pe ae ats pp res 
ead 19). The differences between the results caused by Adam ira Christ are dif- 
forcaces both qualitative and quantitative—both in and ki 

i. By Adam's ono tranagreeion the many died, but tho Phe grace of Christ 
abounded to the many in a far greater degree,’ 


rate, iinitato St, Paul in dwelling rather on the positive than the uegative side, rather on 
Christ than A\ Petpet play penrmethet mdi pe ple ag b ny haber 
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abounded, tlint as sin reigned in death, so also de bi reign throngh 
righteousness into life ctornal, by Jeans Christ our La! 

‘The next chapter (vi) is of vast importance aa wee an objection which 
might well bo regarded as deadly, and as ¢howing us how best to deal with an 
apparent paradux. If grace snperabounds over sin, why should we not con- 
tinue in sin? After firstthrowing from him the hateful inference with a 
“ Perish tho thought!” ho procoods in this chapter to prove, first in a mystic 
(vi 1—15), and them in @ more popular exposition (15—25), tho moral conso- 
quences of his doctrine. In the first half of this chapter ho usea tho 
metaphor of death, in the latter the metaphor of emaneipation, to illustrate 
the utter severance between the Christian and sin, 


Tdeally, theoretically, it should be neediess to tell the Christian not rhe | ag 
dead to win; the ve name of “elect” or “ saint” excludes the en! 
of sin, because the ian is “IN CHRIST.” ae ee alee “err 
quintossonce of all that in most. distinetive in St. Paul's theology, 
identical with the leading conception of St. John, who (we aro 
rails at him in the Apocalypse as Balaam and Jezebel, a sham sear a 
apostle! That the two words “in Christ” sam up tho distinctive meres, 
revealed mystery of the Christian life, especially as taught by St, Pant and by 
John, will be obvious to any thoughtfal reader, If this mystic union, to which 
Doth Apostles again and again recur, ix expromed by St, Paul im the meta of 
stones in a temple of ‘which Christ is the foundations of m of a 


which Christ is the head,? St, John reoorda, and St, Paul allodee to, the motay ‘t 
the branches and the vino,f and both Apostles without way: image ayguin at 
declare that the —_ van life is a epit Hi upernatural life, and ono wl 

we can only tive by faith in, by union with, by partaking of the life of neon at 
God.* With both Apostlos Clrrist is our life, and apart from Him we have no trac 
Tfe.t St. Pant, aguin, is fond of the molaphor of wouring Christ aa a garmont, 


putting on Christ, putiing on the new ean’ svilecting Him with erer-brightening 
splendour,’ In fart, the words in Christ” and “ with Christ’ are his most con- 
Manily rrourrent phrasea. We, work for Hin, wo live im Him, we dia in Him, 
we rise with Him, wo are justiSed by Him We are His sheep, His scholar, His 
soliiers, His servants, 


1 ¥, 20,21, Tho old Protestant divines thus stated tho uses of the Law :—1. [na 
rious, aivl r.peliticalto govern states, 85" Uiews seraaiins, coavictire or 
to convines wa of ain. Tews fertiue, didnctio or formative—to guide the life 
believer (Formula Comers 504). Dr. Soba‘f, in his aseful additions to the trans 
lation of Lange's Romans, out that these three correspond to the Gorman sentesce 
that the Law isn Zigd (1, & restesian) oy a mirror); and a Rigel (3, a rod) 
The Law multiptes tr ma 
ie negnta.” “‘Lenoti nulla eupido, 
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Such statymonts as these, if left unsapported and unexplained, might well 
turn every Jewish reader from respectful inquiry into ineredulous disgust ; 
and he therefore proceeds to the difficult task of justifying his views, 

‘The task was difficult because he has to prove seripturally and dialoctically 
‘the truths at which ho had arrived by a wholly different method. The central 
point of his own conviction was that which runs through the Epistle to the 
Galatians, that if salvation was to be earned by “ doing"—if the Law was 
sufficient for justification—thon Christ's death was needless and vain. If ho 
wore right in his absolute conviction that only by faith in the blood of Christ 
are we accounted righteous before God, then clearly the Law stood condemned 
of incapacity to produce this result, Now by tho Law St. Paul meant the 
whole Mosaic Law, and there is not in him » single trace of any distinction 
between the degree of sacredness in the ceremonial and the moral portion of 
it, If there had boon, be might perhaps have adopted the luminous principle 
of tho author of tho Epistle to the Hebrews, and shown that the Law was 
only abrogated by the completeness of fts fulfilment; that its inefficleney only 
proves its typical character; and that the type disappeared in tho fulness of 
the antitype, as a star is lost in the brightness of tho sun, ‘This method of 
allegory was by no means unfamiliar to St. Paul; he not only adopts it 
freely,* but must have learnt it as no small element of his Rabbinic training 
in the school of Gamalicl, But, on the one hand, this attribution of a spiritual 
depth and mystery to every part of the ceremonial Law would have only 
tended to its glorifleation in the minds of Judaisers who lad nob yet learnt 
its abrogation; and, ou the other band, it was not in this way that the relation 
of the Lav to the Gospel had specially presented itself to the mind of Paul. 
Tho typical relation of the one to the other was real, and to dwell upon it 
would, no doubt, have made St, Paul's arguments ‘less abrupt and less op- 
pressive to the consciousness of the Jows:"? bat it would also have male 
them less effective for tho emancipation of the Chureh and the world. Tho 
Law must be deposed, as it were, from its long primacy in the minds of 
the Jews, into that negative, supplementary, secondary, inefficient position 
which alone belonged to it, before it could with any prudence bo rein- 
stalled into a position of reflected honour. It had only a subordinate, pro- 
visional importance; it was only introduced per accidens. Ita object was 
pedagogic, not final. St. Paul's reasoning might inflict pain, but the pain 
which he inflicted was nocossary aud healing; and it was well for the Jews 
and for tho world that, whilo ho strove to make his arguments acceptable 
by stating them in a tone as conciliatory as possible, he did not strive to 
break the shock of them by any unfaithful weakening of their intrinsic 


ree, 

i, His first statement had boon that the Law could not justify! That 

1 Gal. if Shy fii, 21. 

# ‘The sounelod ox, 1 Cor. bx. 9; Sarah and Hagar, Gel. fv. 24; the evanescence of 
Aight ow ti face of Slane, 2 Cor, ‘WW. 713; tho following rock, 1 Cor, x. 45 the cloud 
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therefore, St. Paul's painful and diffieult task to sever the Law finally from 
all direct connexion with salvation, by showing that, theologically considered— 
and this was the point which to the Jew would sound so paradoxical and so 
wounding—God had expressly desigued it, not for the prevention of «in, and 
tho effecting of righteousness, but for tho increase of ein, and the working of 
wrath! Tt multiplied sin, because, by a psychological fact, which we cannot 
explain, but which St, Paul here exhibits with marvellous insight into haman 
nature, the very existence of a commandment acts as an hucitement to its 
violation (“Permissum fit vile nefas"); and it worked wrath by foreing all 
sin into prominent self-consciousness,* and thus making it the source of neute 
misery; by bringing home to the conscience that sense of guilt which is the 
feeling of disharmony with God ; by darkening life with the shadows of dread 
and self.contempt; by creating the sense of moral death, and by giving to 
physical death its deadliest sting? 
ili. The third proposition—that “we aro not under the Law, but under 
«has been already sufficiently illustrated; and it mmst be borne in 
mind that the object of St. Paul throughout has been to show that the trae 
theological position of the “Law—its trae position, that is, in the Divine 
economy of salyation—is to come in between sin and grace, to be an impulse 
in the process of salvation, He has already shown this, historically and exe- 
getically, in the fifth chapter, as also in Gal i 
the Law, as a supplementary ordinance,’ cannot disunul a free promise whieh 
was prior to it by 430 years, and which had been sanctioned by au oath, The 
Law, then, shows (1) the impossibility of any other way of oblaining the fale 
filment of the promise, except that of free favour; and. (2) the iinponsibility 
of regarding this promiso as a debt (opeAnua) when it was n froo gift, In 
this point of view the Law fulfils the fanction of driving man to seek that 
justification which is possible by faith alone. Objectieely aud historically, 
therefore, the history of man may be regarded in four phases—Sin, Promiso, 
Law, Graco—Adam, Abraham, Moses, Christ; subjectively and individually, 
also in four phasee—relative innocmes, awakened consciousness, impntablo 
transgression, free justification. The one is the Divine, the other is the 
human side of one and the same process; and both find their illustration, 
though each independently of tho other, in the thology of St. Paul. 
1 Pfleiderer, i. 1. “ Whoever separates himself from the works of the Law Is eon- 
rh: ed {Bato Bathra, £. 79, 1) 
e strength of sin in the Law” (1 Cor. xv, 56), beonuse it is what it it oxsemtially 


muan’s cousciowsoen of i It atrengthens the perveption of sin, nn weakens the 
‘of any power in the will to resist it 
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And if it be asserted, by way of modern objection to t) 
St. Pani's methods of angninent and exogosis, that they 
dificultios; that they pour new wine into old wine-skins, which 
its fermentati that they involve a mysticising idealisation of 1,50 
history and of the plain literal intention of large portions of the 


sion, and intensify the felt heinousness of sin, as ho is said to have bor 
in vision he saw Rabbi Akhibha imputing to him a thousand rules 
had never sanctioned ; that the Law was obviously given with the i 


St. Pant himself has n this very 
justified,” and of “works of the Law,” and of “ 


recompense for it,! and of “reaping what we have sown;”? that | 6 
every one of his Epistles urged the necessity of moral duties, not as 
tnevitable result of that union with Christ which is the Christian's life, ba 
things after which Christians should strice, and for the fulfilment of 
they should train themsclves with severe ono oa eee 
Epistles these moral considerations, as in the Epistles of 
St. James, seem to have come into the foreground, eal te big 
veritics soem to have molted farther into the distance—if these objections be 
urged, as they often have been urged, the answers to them are likewise 
fold. We have not the smallest temptation to ignore the difficulties, 
it would bo easy by separate examination to show that to state them 
shift their trae porspective. As regards St, Paul's style of 
who see in it a falsification of Scripture, a treacheroms dealing with 
of God, which St. Paul expressly repndiates,* shonld consider whether | 
too may not be intellectually darkened by suspicious narrowness and 
proposscssions.® St. Paul regarded the Scripture as the irrefragable 
God, and yet, even when ho seems to be attaching to mere words 
& “talismanie value,” he never allows the letter of Scripture to 
Sao coo spied a da Spee gece Even when he 
Pentateach against him, he never suffered the outward 
stat in egal He know well that ane word af Goit 
cannot contradict another, and his 


the tongue of the sons of men, and human language is at the beat but 
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r direet revelations, 
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Temple, built within the temporary scaffolding of abrogated dispensations. 
In this way of dealing with Scripture he was indeed regarded as a blasphomer 
by a Pharisaism which was at onco unenlightened and unloving; but he was a 
direet successor of the Prophets, who dealt in « spirit of sacred independence 
with earlier revelations,' and with their mantle he had eaught « double portion 
of their spirit, Ho felt that the truths his opponents charactorised as " temo- 
rities" and “ blasphemies” were aa holy as the Trisagion of the Seraphim; 
that his “apostasy from Mosoa"? was dus to reverence for him far deeper 
than that of his upholders, and that there was an immemorial, nay, even an 
eternal validity, in the most extreme of his asserted innovations, 

And as for apparent contradictions, St. Paal, like all great thinkers, was 
very carvless of them, It is even doubtful whether they were distinetly pre- 
sent to his mind, He knew that the prodestinations of the Infinite cannot bo 
thrust away—as though they were ponderable dust inurned in the Colambaria 
—in the systems of the finite. He knew that in Divine as well as in homan 
truths there are certain antinomies, irreconcilable by the mere understanding, 
and yet perfectly capablo of being fused into unity by the divinely ccletlont 
reason, or, a8 he would have phrased it, by the spirit of man which has been 
mystically united with the Spirit of Christ. Ass scheme, aa a system, as a 
theory of salvation—abstractly considered, ideally treated—he knew that his 
line of arguinent was true, and that his exposition of the Divine purpose was 
irrefragable, because he knew that he had received it neither from man, nor 
by any mau? but by the will of God. But there is a difference between the 
ideal and tho actual—between tho same truths regarded in thoir theological 
bearing as parts of one vast philosophy of the plan of salvation, and stated in 
everyday language in their immediate bearing upon the common facts of life. 
In tho language of strict and accurate theology, to talk of the “ morit™ of 
works, and the “reward” of works, or oven the possibility of “ good” works, 
was erroneous; but yet—withont any of such Protestant after-thoughts as 
that these works are the fruits of unconscious faith, or that without this faith 
they cannot in any sense be good, and without dreaming of any collision with 
what he says elsowhore, and untroubled by any attempt to roconcilo his stato- 
ments with tho doctrine of original sin—he could and did talk quite freely 
about * Gentiles doing by nature tho things of the Law,’ and says that “the 
door of the Law shall be justified,” and that God will render to every man 
according to his works.* St. Paul would probably have treated with contempt, 
as u more carping criticism, which allowed no room for common sense in dealing 


1 Jer. xxxi. 29, Emuk. xvilil 2 xx, 25,“ Wherofore 1 gave them also statutes 
wero wot, goo, abd Jalginente whereby they should not Ke.” | Hox Mote desea 
matey tie! Seb hoastion} nad the knoe bodghet Gel uneriaan bacon ebetan® earth 
2, 23, *Lapake not unto your fathers concerning burns offerings ‘or macrifices, but this 
thing cormmasedled 1 thee, saying, Obey my veice. 

*" Acts xxi. 21, "They have been indoctrinated with the view thabyou teach apostngy 
from Sloss.” 
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may be wrested, truth may be distorted, truth may be made an instrument ot 
self-dostruction—but tenth is trath, and can take care of itself, and needs no 
“lying for God" to serve as its buttress! The doctrine of free grace might 
be, and was, quoted in the eanse of antinomianiam, ani degraded into a justi- 
fication of sensuality. ‘The predominance of graco over sin was twisted into a 
reason for doing ovil that good might come. The hope of future forgivences 
was pleaded as 8 ground for continuing in sin. Well, let it be so, The ocean 
of truth did not cease to be an ocean becanse here and there a muddy river of 
error flowed stealthily in its tides. In answer to the moral perversity which 
abused trath into an occasion of wickedness, St. Paul thonght it sufficient to 
appeal to the right feeling of mankind. If a man chooses to pervert a Divino 
and gracious doctrine into a “dangerous downfall,” he docs so at his own 
peril. Evil inferences St. Paul merely repudiates with » * God forbid !"*—of 
malignant misinterpreters he thought it enough to ssy that “ their condemna- 
tion was just!" 

After theso preliminary considerations we aro in # position to proceed 
uninterruptedly with our sketch of the Epistle, sinee we are now in possession 
of its main conceptions. Proceeding then to a further expansion of his 
views respecting the Law, and speaking (chap, vii.) to thos: who know it, 
the Apostle farther enforces the motaphor that the Christian is dead to his 
past moral condition, and has arisen to a new one, A woman whose 
husband is dead is free to marry again; we are dead to the Law, aml 
are therefore free to be united to Christ. Obviously the mere passing 
illustration must not be pressed, because if used as more than an illustration 
it in doubly incompleto—incomplete because tho word “dead” is here used 
in two quite different senses; and because, to make the analogy at all 
perfect, the Law ought to have died to us, and not we to the Law. But 
St, Paul merely makes a cursory uso of tho illustration to indicate that the 
new life of the Christian involves totally new relationships ;* that denth 
naturally ends all legal obligations; and that our connexion with the risen 
Christ is #0 close that it may be compared toa conjugal anion. Hence our 
whole past condition, alike in its character and its results, is changed, and a 
new Law has risen from the dead with our new life—a Law which we 
must serve in the newness of tho spirit, not in the oldness of the letter, 
He who is dead to sin is dead to the Law, beenuse the Law ean only 

, and because Christ in His eracified body has 


But St, Paul is conscious that in more than one passage ke has placed the 
Law and Sin in a juxtaposition which would well eauso the very deopost 
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offence. To show his meaning he enters on a psychologienl study, 
the extreme value has always been recognised entirely apart from 
in the scheme of theology, Here he writes as it were with his very 
blood; he dips his pen in his inmost experience, He is not he: 
with the ideal or the abstract, but with the sternest facts of 
life. There have been endless discussions as to whether ho is 
himself or of others; whether he has in view the regencrate or 
generate man, Let even good men look into their own hearts and 
Ideally, the Christian is absolutely one with Christ, and dead to sin 
reality, as again and again St. Panl implies even of himself, his lif 
warfaro in which there is no discharge, ‘There is an Adam and a 
in each of us, “The angel has us by the hand, and the 

‘The old Adam {s too strong for young Melancthon.’ 
he explains, from a knowledge of his own heart, confirmed by the knowledgo: 
of every heart, that the Law, though not the cause of sin, is yot the occa 
sion of it; and that thore are in every human being two laws—that is, tro: 
opposing: tendencles—which sway him from time to time, and in greater or 
lesa degree in opposite directions, And in this way he wrote an 
of the soul’s progress. When we have once realised that the “1” of the 
passage is used in different senses—sometimes of the flesh, the lower nature, 
in the contemplation of which St, Paul could speak of himself as the chief 
of sinners; sometimes of the highcr nature, which can riso to those full 
heights of spiritual life which he has bec recently contemplating; somo- 
times generically of himself o8 » member of the human race—it is then 
easy to follow bis history of tho soul. 


‘The Law is not sin~ Heaven forbid!—but it provokes disobedicnos,? and. it 
creates the consciousness of sin, Without it there is sin indeed, but it i dead; in 
other words, it is lutent and unrecognised. That is the age of fancied innocence, 
‘of wnimoal irretlective life, of a nakedness which is not ashamed. But it is a condi- 
tion of “ixnmoral tranquillity” which cannot be peat of misplaced contdunce 
which causes many an aberration from duty. en the find tem a of wrong 
becomes conscious of itself by collision with a direct command, then sin aequires 
fresh Hife at tho expense of that misery and shame which is spiritual doth? ‘Thus 
sin, like Satan, dinguitos iteolf under the form of an angel et iy ht, and seizes the 
opportonity furnished by the command which in itself is holy, just, and good,* to 
utterly deceive und to elay me.* 
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“What?” Hl beogh ro) ask, “did that which iy good become death to mof™ Kay, 
‘but sin ‘that which was god fected my denth, because by means of tho 
comanelbnant nie 's exceeding sinf ‘was dragged into recognition. How came 
this? Itcame out of the bac) pole the! ighar the lower elamente of, see 
ont of tho contest botweea my. and servile nature? a 
of origin,—the result of Nesiek fa tabi ans Oe cae coi aaiaiee reverie in 
one, not doing what I desire, and doing what I detest, liver oatacde ian as 
—dwelleth no good thing; but Lam not my flesh, I identify my own individuali 
‘with that higher nature ikea wwilte what i noblo, Wut istoo often defeared 
indwelling impulses of sin,* true solf, my inward man? delights in pro ae - 
God; but my spirit, my intel ‘snd my Tewson are in constant warfare with 
another law—a sonsual in iopaiae ‘of my Geshy nature—which often reduces. mo into 
the bondase of its prison. Wretched duality of condition which makes my 
life a constant inconsistency! Wretched enchainment of n healthy living organiem 
Cie Deer oe Who shall rescue me from these struggles of a disintegrated 
individuality 

‘Thanks to God through Jesus Christ our Lord!" It is a sign af the intensity 
of fooling with which he is writing that he characteristically omits to mention the 
vory thing for which he thanks God. Bat the words *throuzh aoe Christ our 
Lofd" sufficiontly show that his gratitude is kindled by the conviction that the deli- 
verance is possible—that the deliverance has been achioved* 1, my rey self—the 
human being within mo'—serve with my mind the law of God, h my 
weakness, my inconsistency, my imperfect faith, my imperfect union oan th Christ, £ 
still serve with my flesh the law of sin ;* but that sorvitude is largely sweakoned, i is 
pnictioally broken. There is no condemnation for those who by porwnal union 
with Christ? live in accordance with the Spirit. Sin is slavery boy ‘death; tho 
Spirit is freedom and life, The Law was rendored impotent by the flesh, bat God, 
by sending His own Son in the form of sinful tlesh*and asa sin-olfering,® con 
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id finally 

in & measure, we attain to the “life of the spirit.” ae can 
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"This, then, shows us the true law, and the final istue of our lives. If we are lod 
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We oes too, ‘tata things work: 
to all them that love God and aro called according to His purpose. 
ine work that Ho begins Election—predestination to conformity 
and brotherhood with Christ —vocation —justification—thess four steps all 
all must inevitably follow each other. and must end in eaten So 
this glorification, this entrance into the final fulness of sonshiy 
St. Faul—with ono of those splendid flashes of rhetoric which, fee al 
coma diretly frm the intensities of emotion, and have nothing to do the 
nicalitios of nrt—speaks of it inthe same pust tons which he has 
Other wtaze in the process. Those whom {ie foreknew,” sis eco pare 
—them He ales plor{sed.§ 
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‘of confidence and sap tgs rege pare rergaalaedt sci a | 
because in St. Baal n sagh mere srubcility construction is conceivable, but 
which ftly closes this long and intricate ‘hoon in which ho has enunciated 
traths never formulated since the origin of the world, but nover to be forgotten till 
its final conflagration. The subtleties of dialoctic, the difficuitios of langue 
ment, the novelties of spiritualising exogesia, aro concluded; and, firm in his own 
revealed conviction, he has urged Ka eel the conviction Ti world, and fixed in tho 
conviction of Christians for ever, truths of the contrasted to his 
charge. What remains but to give fall 06 to his sonse of exaltation in spite 
of earthly sufferings, and “ to reduce doubt to absurdity” by a wries of rapid, eager, 
triumphant questiona, which force on the minds of bis hearers but one Crenstiols 
anawer? In Rin waa the anguish that persecution can inflict, in spite of all the 
stragglea whi ybellious flesh may causo, “we aro more fan co 


angels nor princi resent 
depth, nor any othor crwated thing, SAT bo abla to sopaze 
God's love manifested towards us'in Christ Joms oar Lord.” In spite 
ite of imperfection, our life is united with the life of Christ, oar 
cl by thn Sy of hc, what hare wa 
d all the angela of hesven, and all the demons of hall, are utterly 
Sewer ta rian te 


CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
PREDESTINATION AND FREE WILL. 
“E ia foreseen, and free will And tho world ia 
grace, and ee iain eee fe Anutyma in Pirbe. a ne M4 


Bri ob phorus vide bruciis dort 7d alras xpurasy & berpdeivor UNE 
se occ mnaien teaen im 3, 3 nc 


“ Rossoned high 
Of Providence, foreknowledge, will and fnto, 
Fixed ven foxptryrs tein tathn rarer 
And found no ond in wi 
‘SMiurox, Parediee Last, i, 
Soll ich dir die id Zoigen 
Musst du erst das besteigen."” —Gorne, 
‘We now come to the three memorable chapters (ix., x.. xi.) in which St, Paal 
faces the question which had, perhaps, led him to stato to the Jows and Gene 
tiles of Rome the very essence of his theology. He las told thom “ his 
Gospel” —that revealed message which be had to preach, and by virtue of 
the outburst in 1 Cor. xv. G4. 
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which he was the Apostle of the Gentiles, He bas shown that Jews and 
Gentiles were equally guilty, equally redeemed. ‘The Redemption was achie red; 
‘but only by faith, in that sense of the word which he has so explained, 
could its blessings be appropriated, Alas! it was but too plain that while the 
Gentiles were accepting this great salvation, and pressing into the Kingdom of 
Heaven, the Jows were proudly holding aloof, and fatally relying on a a 
now abrogated, on privileges no longer exclusive. Their national 

individual hopes, were alike based on a false foundation, whieh it bea 
Apostlo's duty inexorably to overthrow. Their natural exclusiveness he mects 
by tho unflinching principle that thero is no favouritism with our Heavenly 
Father; be moots their sttempts after a legal righteousness by proving to 
them that they, like the Gentiles, are sinners, that they eannot attain a 
righteousness, and that no such endeavour can make them jnat before God. 
Obyiously he was thus brought face to face with a tragic fact and a terrible 
problem. The fact was that the Jews were being rejected, that the Gentiles 
were being received. Even thus early in the history of Christianity it had 
become but too plain that the Church of the future would be mainly « Church’ 
of Gentiles, that the Jowish element within it would become more and more 
insignificant, and could only exist by losing its Judaic distinctiveness. ‘The 
problem was, how could this be, in the face of those immemorial promises, in 
the light of that splendid history? Was God breaking His promises ? Was 
God forgetting that they were “ the seed of Abraham His servant, the children 
of Jacob whom He had chosen?'* To this grave question there was (1) a 
theologic answer, and (2) aa historic answer. (1) The theologic answer was— 
that neceptance and rejoction are God's absolute will, and in accordance with 
His predestined election to graco or wrath. (2) The historic answer was—thab 
the rejection of tho Jews was the natural result of their own obstinacy and 
hardness, The two answers might seem mutually irreconeilable; bat St, Paul, 
strong in faith, in inspiration, in sincerity, never shrinks from the scoming 
oppositions of an eternal paradox. He often gives statements of truth 
regarded from different aspects, without any attempt to show that they are, to 
# highor reason than that of man, complementary, not (as they appear) contra 
dictory, of each other, Prodestination is a certain truth of reason and of 
rovelation ; free will is n cortain trath of revelation and of experience. ‘They 
aro both true, yet they seem mutually exclusive, mutually contradictory. The 
differences between Supralapsarians and Sublapsarians do not really touch 
the question ; God's foreknowledge is always recognised, but in no way does it. 
solve the difficulty of the absolute decree, If we say that St. Paul ix here 
mainly arguing about great masses of men, about men in nations, and the 
difference betwoon Jews and Gentiles, that is partially trac; bat he most 


) “Who hath not known passion, cross, and travail of death, cannot treat of foreknow= 
lodge without injury and inward eusnity towards God. =Wherefe 
drink, vot wine while thou art yet » sucking babe” (Lather 
chap of, ‘the Epistle to the Romans the ninth. Loar 
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definitely recognises the case of individuals also, and God is the Ged not only 
of nations, but of individuals. In any case, this suerifies of the individual to 
the intorests of the mass would be but a thrusting of the difficulty a little 
further hack, Tho thought that many, though Edomites, will be saved, and 
many, though of Israel, will be lost, may make the antenatal predilection for 
Israel and dotestation of Kaan less startling to ws, and it is quite legitimate 
exegotically to soften, by the known peculiarities of Somitic idiom, the painful 
harshness of the latter term. But oven then we are confronted with the pre- 
destined hardening of Pharaoh's heart. St. Paul recognises—all Scripture 
recognises—the naturalness of the cry of the human soul; but the remorseless 
logic of a theology which is forced to reason at all about the Divino proselence 
can only smite down the pride of finite arguments with the iron rod of revealed. 
mysterics. Man is but clay in the potter's hands God is omnipotent; God 
is omniscient ; yot evil oxists, and there is sin, and thoro is death, and after 
death the judgment; and sin is freely forgiven, and yet we shall receive the 
things done in the body, and be judged according to our works: All things 
‘end ina mystery, and all mystories resolve themselves into one—the existence 
of evil. But, happily, this mystery mood in no way oppross us, for it is lost in 
the Plenitude of God. The explanation of it has practically nothing to do 
with us. It lies in a region wholly apart from the facts of common life. 
Whon St. Paul tells us “that it is not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
ranneth,” he is dealing with one order of transcendental ideas; but when ho 
comes to the common facta of Christian life, he bids as will, and he bids us 
rau, and he bids us work out our own salvation with fear and trembling ¢ 
exnetly as ho tells as that justification is of faith alone, and not of works, and 
yet constantly urges us to good works, and tells us that God will reward every 
man according to his works? Boyond this we cannot got, “ Deerotam 
horribile fateor,” said Calvin, “at tawen verom." ‘Theology must illustrate 
by crushing analogies its irreversible decrees, bat it cannot touch the mphern of 
practical experienco, or weaken tho exhortations of Christian morality, God 
predestines; man is free. How this is we cannot say; but so itis, St, Pool 
makes no attempt to reconcile the two positions, “ Neither here nor anywhere 
elso docs he feel called upon to doal with speculative extromes. And in what- 
ever way tho question be speculatively adjusted, absolute dependence and 
moral nelf-determination are both involved in the immediate Christian self- 
consciousness,” * ‘The finite cannot roduce the infinite to conditions, or express 
by syllogisms the mutual relations of tho two, The truths must be stated, 
when there is need to state them, although each of them belongs to soparate 
orders of ideas. Sinco they cannot be reeoneiled, they must be loft side by 
wide, It is au inevitable necessity, implied throughout all Scripture, that, ax 
requirds sach questions, the sphere of dogma and the sphere of homily should 
often bo regarded as though they were practically separate from cach other, 


§ dpotetdras (Rom. Li. 65 2 Tan. Iv. 8); dreamiterre (Col. Hil. 24); poets (1 Cor, 
ts rife ; 8; (Col. iD {1 Cor, it, 5 
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loth are enclosed in the cirenmference of a sphere by far more 
ephere of the Divine, of which for us the centre is everywhere, 





reunference, not indeed “nowhere,” bet i 


the 

“Ah, truly,” says Reuss,‘ “if the last word of the Christian revelation 
is contained in the image of the potter and the clay, it i 
of all the deep needs and legitimate desires of a soul aspiring towards ita 
God. This would be at once s satire of reason upon berself, and 
of revelation.” But it is neither the last word, nor the only word; nor 
has it any immodiate observable bearing on the concrete development of 
our lives. It is not the only word, because in nine-tenths of _ ae 
ia ms wholly excluded from the sphere of revelation as thongh it had beea 
nover revealed at all; and it is not the last word, because throughout the 
whole of Scripture, and nowhere more than in the writings of the rery 
Apestle who has faced this problem with the most hervie it , we 
seo bright glimpses of something beyond. How little we were intended to 
draw logical conclusions from the metaphor, is shows by the fact that we 
are living souls, not dead clay; and St, Panl elsewhere recognised a power, 
both within and without our beings, by which, as by an omnipotent 
mean vessels can become precious, and vessels of earthenware bo transmuted 
into vessels of gold Vessels fitted for destruction may be borne with 
much long-suffering. Apparent loss is made the immediate instrument of 
wider gain. Partial rejection is to pave tho way for universal acceptance. 
God wills the salvation of all. Where sin abounds, there 


and calling aro without repentance, Iaracl is rejected, Israel in part is 
lurdened, yot “all Israel shall bo maved."* “God shut up all into 
‘The Rabbis, to avoid even the most distant anthropo~ 


hom often opoke ef tke ae Af Manton, * ty aces" and iis one of their 
t ¥ “the one 
tayngs thet “"the Universe Sa not the Titee of God, to God ix the Place of the 





Universes.” 
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aisobedience, that He might pity all”? The duality of election resolves 
itself into the higher unity of am all-embracing counsel of favour; and tho 
sin of man, even through the Jong Divine aconomy of the aons, is seen te 
‘be but a moment in the process towards that absolute end of salvation, 
“ whieh is described as the time when God shall be “all things in all things,” 
and therefore in all men; and when the whole groaning and travailing 
ereation shall be emancipated into “the freedom of the glory of the children 
of God.”* If disobedience has been universal, so too is merey; and Divine 
mercy is stronger and wider, and more infinite and more eternal, than human 
sin, Hore, too, there isanautinomy. St, Paul recognises such a thing as 
“‘pordition;” there are beings who are called “the porishing.”* Thore aro 
warnings of terriblo signifiennce in Seripture and in experience, But may we 
not follow tho example of St. Panl, who quite incontestably dwells by prefer- 
ence upon the wide prospect of infinite felicity; who seems always lost in the com- 
templation of the final triumph of all good? However awful may be the future 
retribution of sinful lives, we still cannot sct aside—what trae Christian would 
wigh to act aside?—the Scriptures, which say that “ag in Adam all die, even 
#0 in Christ shall all be made alive;” that all things tend “unto God,” as all 
things are from Him and by Him ;* that Christ shall reign until He hath put 
all enemies under His fect, and that the last which shall be destroyed is death? 

Lot us, then, seo more in detail how the Apestle deals with a fact so shock- 
ing to every Jow as the deliborate rejection of Israel from every shniow of 
special privilege in the kingdom of God; let us seo how bo proves a doctrine 
against which, at first sight, it might woll have seemed that the greater part 
‘of the Old Testament and 1,500 years of history were alike arrayed. 

It should be observed that in his most impassioned polemic be always 
unites a perfect conciliatoriness of tone with an absolute rigidity of statement, 
If he must give offence, he is ready to give offence to any extent, so far as tho 
offence must inevitably spring from the trath which it is his sired daly to 
proclaim, Doubtless, too, mach that he said might be perverted to evil 
results; be it 80, ‘There are some who abuse to evil purposes God's own 
sanlight, and who turn the doctrine of forgiveness into # curse. Are we to 
quench His sunlight ? are we to say that He does not forgive? Some Jews 
wore, doubtless, dangerously shaken in all their convictions by the pro- 
clamation of tho Gospel, as some Romanists wore by the truths of the 
Reformation, Is orror to be immortal beeanse its eradication is painful? Is 
the mandrake to grow, beeause its roots shriek whon they are torn out of the 
ground? Or is it mot better, as St. Gregory the Grent said, that a scandal 
should be created than that truth should be suppressed? There is no style of 
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objection to the proclamation of a pew or « forgotten trmb which isso falan, 
#0 faithless, and so fotile, as the plea that it is *dangeromn” But one duty 
ia incambent on all who teach what they believe to he the truths of God. It 
is that they should state them with all possible candvar, courtesy, foriearance, 
vonsiderateness. The controversial method of St. Paul furnishes the mest 


the maliee of a party criticism, and the Pharisaism of a loveless creed, 

Thar, though he knows that what he hes to enforce will be most un- 
palatable to the Jews, and though be knows how viraleutly they hate him, how 
continuously they have thwarted his teaching and persecuted his life, he begins 
wish an expression of love to them so tender and so intense, that 


“T my the truth in Christ, I Ue not, my conscience bearing 
Hol: piel, tals Ls grees quel ned Somat Sages Seo ea 
fn the intensity of his emotion, ho onita to etate the canse of bis grief, becausn 
ined by what follows and what has gowe before. It is gris 


Tesciebatzon, 
ritual, and the promises, whose are the fathers, and of whom is Christ, according to 
the flesh, who is over all—God blessed for ever. Amen."* On his solemn 
to the fact of his readiness oxen to abandon all hopes of silvation if 
save bis brethren, I think it only necessary to say that the very form in whi 
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Paul. 

“Not, however, as though the Word of God has fniled."' "This is tho point 
which St. Paul has to prove, and ho doos it le reales Premera berber 
of ae ee choice that the Jew cannot put for any exclusive claim to their 
monopoly. 


andes 


Malschi- Jacob I loved, but Eaux I hated.” 
‘To o nataral Ik 


“fallen like a flower,” Job xiv. 2; bat see 1 Cor, xiii. 8; James i. 1. 
comp. Ne f. “In not Ishmael an ond 
oo —— weed be 
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God; and the second, that what God actually dees 
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But Pan) wonld not thas merely smite down the timid questioning of 
sinners by the arbitrary irresponsibility of Infiuite Power, Hoe givesagleam 
of hope; he sheds over the ultimate Divine purposes a flash of insight. He 
asks a question which implies «largo and glorious answer, and the very form 
of the question shows how little hs desires to dwell on the unpractical in- 
soluble mysteries of Divine reprobation.t 

What if wil ‘to dis ‘His wrat ant to Se 
sate tare eat ie rat eee 
wwerving {rom a conclusion too terrible for vied) endured ia 
nw a of wrath fitted for destruction . And what if He did 





ealing i tetrad by tbe of pot! 
is cal heed is illustrat tl two 
ol Ra calls his son und ate and Leu 





preservation of a remnant. 

Tiuving thus established the fact on Scriptural authority, what is the Renn 
Must it not be that—so entirely is election a matter of God's free free grace th 
Gentiles, though they did wot pursue righteousness, yet laid hold of justification ar 
faith; and that the Jews, though they did pursue a legal righteousness, have not 
attained to justification ? “How can sach a strange anomaly be explained? What- 

y be the working of Divine election, humanly speaking, their rejection 
is th the ‘fault of the Jows, ‘They choeo to aim st an imposible justification by works, 
and rejected the justification by faith. Again Si, Paul refers to Isaiah in 
of hie views* Trey stumbled at Christ. To thom, as to all believers, He 
lave been a firm rock of foundation; they mate Him a stone of offence.® 
desire of his heart, his prayer to God, is for their ealvation. But their religious 
xen! has taken an ignorant direction, They are aiming at nape by works, 
and therefore will not accept God's method, which is justifica faith? 

hi solo end, and 








In the path of works they cannot succeed, for the Law 
aim, and fulélment in Christ* and through Him alone is Preto ible. 
Even these truths the Apostle finds in Seripture, or illustrates by Seri quota~ 
tioas. He contraste the ntatement of Mosca, that he who obeyed the endinameea ef 


' When we read such passages as Rom. vill. 22—24; 2 Cor. v. 18; Acts iii, 19, 21, 
we think that St, Paul would have seen a phaso of truth in the lines— 
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p which thou caret ‘not see 5 
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‘All partial evil, Universal goed.” 
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ix. 22—B), Ver, 28 is an exegetical translation wl be Panl adopts from the 


xx! 9) the form of quotation has only nn indirect bearing on the argument, thereader 
must refer to special commentaries for its elucidation, 
* ii Mio he atnened "of fh LXX., followed by St. Pool, is an exegetiony 
in ix. 0 be al "of the lo’ val - 
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the Lay should tive by thom? with those otber words which he 
‘of JustiScation personified, “Say not in thine heart who shall 
or who shall descend into the abyss, but the worl is very 
and in thy heart,” whieb (being sell apealy caf the Law! 
ness und accessibility of the Gospel which was now being 
fusuned up in tho eonfesion 
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lad tidings of poace ; but, alas! the uh bon wanting and, therefi 
Eulling upon Gad. For all had not cp i 

of hearing, for in accordance with weepbery the xix, 4) the words of 
had gono cut to all the world; tut it was for want of faith, and this, 
rophesied, since Lminh said, “* Who believed our preaching #"” Nor, again, 
Kr'want of warning. Meowe (Dest. xxzil. 31) had told ages 
would stir up their jeuloury and kindle their anger by_ means of 
whom in their exclusive arrogance they despised as “no sation:” and 
f 1, 2) says, with daring was found bj sought me 
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‘Thus, with quotation after ‘quotation thers are nine in this chapter alone, 
drawn chicfly from Deuteronomy, Isaiah, aud the Paalms—does St, Paul stato 
his conviction as to the present rejection of the Gospel by his own uation; 


enworen. But having thas established two very painful, and at first sight 
opposing truthy—naimely, that the Jews were being deprived of all oxelusive 
privilegos by the deereo of God (ix), and that this forfviture was dia to their 
own culpable disbelief (x.)—he now enters ou the gladiler aud nobler task of 
explaining how those sad truths aro robbed of their worst sting, when we 
recogniso that they are bat tho partial aud ¢rasiont phenomena ineldoutal 
to the ovolution of @ blessed, universal, aud eternal sche, 


"Task then, did God rojet His rapa Avy with tho thought for at wart 
erin i bt POL thd he olers itu no wae ta hia 


lay The 7,000 whorn God tescrved for Alimasife" whe fa. ii 
ya of EL} not bowed the knee to sal. On thin he pauses to remark that 
tia very phrase, "I ryserved for inysall,” implies that this stannanh was aired 
faith, and not by works. Dut how camo it that tho majority bad sieved the 
for which they sought? Because, ho answers, they were hardeood; God (aa 
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‘Tho concluding words of this section af the Epistle open a glorions per- 
spective of ultimate hope for all whose hearts aro sniliciewtly large and 
loving to accept it. He calls on the brethren not to ignore the mystery that 
the partial hardening of Isracl should only last till the fulness of the 

dhe appeals to Scripture (Isa. lix, 20) to sup. 
port his prophecy that “all Isracl shall be saved,” beloved as they are for the 
sake of their fathors as regards the election of grace, though now alienated 
for the blessing of the Gentiles as regards the Gospel. 


For God's gits and calling admit of no revncation ; once given, they aro given 
for over.’ Once themselves disobedient, the Gentiles werw now in con 
sequence of the disobedience of the Jows; #0 the Jews wura now ‘Ahobediont, but 
when the pity shown to the Gentiles had achieved their fall redemption, the Jews 
in turn ehould share in it.? “ For" —such is the grand conclusion of this tustained 
exposition of the Divine parposes— God shut up all into disobedionce,* that He 
might show mercy unto all.”—Many are anxious, in accordance with their thoo- 
logical viows, to weaken oF ox 


pean of praise and prophecy = 
“O the dey et of there an oan, and pond Leen how unsearchable 
are Bis joe ements, and untrackablo His ways! For who ever fathosed the mind 


of the or who ever became His counsellor? Or who gave Hine first, and it 
shall be repaid to him? For from Him, and through ‘Him, and unto Hitn are all 
things. To Him be glory for aver. Amen.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
FRUITS OF FAITH. 


La foi justi6e quand il opdru, mais il n'opdre que par la charité " (Quosnol). 

“Not that God doth require nothing unto happiness at tho hands of man «ve 
only a naked beliel (for hope and charity wo muy not exclude), bat that withoot 
Dello all other things are ax nothing; and it la the ground of those other divine 
virtues” (Hooker, Heel. Pol, 1. xi. 6). 

* Faith doth not ahat out repestance, hope, love, dread, und the fear of Ged, to be 
joined with faith in evory man that is sjunoes ta It abutteth them owt from the 
Silico of juntifying™ (Homily of Saivation, pe i, 

{It is needles to point out that tho cone of the word “ faith" in these pasager 
is by no means tho Pwuline sense of the word."’) 


Ax this point thoro isa marked break in the letter, and wo foel that th» 
writer has now accomplished the main object for which he wrote. But to 
nears “I will redeem them from dewth . . 
Tx a ia si very nek sn let nerd. 
beh ie spoiled if the comma 


bs Sate ge diabeet te vty abown to you.” 





this, as to all his letters, he adds those noble practical « 
thus made to rest, not on their own force and beauty, mat « 


feeling perfrction 
art! The provalent thought is the daty of lore -—to the 


dissimulation; to the Church, love without straggling 
to the civil power, love without fear; to the work love 
rights or mingling with its immoralities’ First, by the grace 


simpticity in the fulflment of their mutual ministries! by 
on the apologue of the body and the members* which he has 
im his Letter to the Corinthians. The moral of the metaphor is 
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vietory of virtue over vico, It is cloar that the dangers which 
apprehended among the Roman Christians were those exacerbati 
spring from an unloving and over-bearing self-confidence; but he 
‘a general form to all his preeepts, and the chapter stands unrivalled as 
spontaneous sketch of the fairest graces which can adorn the Christian 
life.t 

‘The first part of tho thirteenth chapter has a more obviously special bear. 


its aim is the necossary suppression of evil; that it was not, undor ordinary 
circumstances, any source of terror to a blameless life; and that it should be 
obeyed and respected, not of unwilling compulsion, but as a matter of right 
and conscience? This was, indeed, the reason why they paid taxes? and why 
tho paymont of them should be regarded asa duty to Goi. 

‘The warmth with which St, Paul speaks thus of the functions of civil 
governors may, at first sight, seem surprising, when we remember that a 
Helius was in the Prefecture, a Tigellinus in the Pretorium,a Gessius Florus 
in the provinces, and a Nero on the throne. On the othor hand, it must be 
borne in mind that the Neronian persecution had not yet broken ont; and thas 


the iniquities of individual emperors and individual governors, while it had 
free rein in every question which affected their greed, their ambition, or their 
lust, had not as yet by any means dostroyed the magnificent ideal of Roman 
law. If PeReane ey A Civery os well 
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aes Verros had once been provincial 


then it broke down in minor matters, and more rarely on a large 
total area of acpesberwrtareerteeyemsties On 
St, Paul had himself suffered from local "yay Pit tha 
whole, ap to this timo, he had some reason to be grateful to the sea 
Roman law. At Corinth ho had been protected by the disdainful 
Gallio, at Fphosus by the sensible appeal of the public secretary; 
long afterwards he owed his life to the soldier-like energy of a 
the impartial protection of a Festus, and even of a Folix. Tey, eae ee 
first trial his undefended innocence prevailed not only over all the public 
authority which eonld be arrayed against him by Saddueean priests and 
8 linstile Sanbedrin, but ever over the sceret influence of an Alitnrus and = 
Nor had the Jews sny reason to be fretful and insabordinate, If 
the ferocity of Sejanas and the alarm of Claudins had caused them much 
suffering at Romo, yot, on the other hand, thoy had been protected 
Julius and an Augustes, and they were in possession of legal 
whieh gave to their religion the recognised dignity of a Bo licita, way 
safely be said that, in many a great city, it was to the Peller 
grundour of Rotman law that they owed their very existenoa; berwuse, Huail it 
not been for the protection thus afforded to them, they might have been Hable 
to porish by the exterminating fury of Pagan populations by whom they were 
at once envied and disliked! 

No doubt the force of, these considerations would be fully felt by these 
Jows who had profited by Hellenistic enlture. It is obvious, however, that 
St. Paul is hero dealing with religious rather than with political or oven — 
cratic prejudices, ‘The early Chureh was deeply affected by Essone and 
Ebionitio elements, and St, Paul's enforcement of tho trath that the 
power derives its authority from God, points to the antithesis that it was not 
tho mere vasealage of the devil. It was not likely that at Rome thore should 
bo any of that vealot fanaticism which held it unlawfal for a Jew to 
any otbor earthly ruler besides God, and looked on the payment of tribute as 
a sort of spostnsy.! It is far moro likely that the Apostle is striving to 
coantorset tho restless insubordination which might spring from tha preva 
lonee of chillastic notions such as those which we find in the Clementine 
Homilies, that “ tho prosent world with all its earthly powers is the kingdoms 
of tho devil,” and that so far from regarding the civil governor as “the 
minixtor of God for good,” the child of the future eould only look upon bit 
as the embodied representative of a spiritual enemy. This nnpractical and 
dualistic view might even claim on its side certain phrases alluding to the 








‘Thus the later Rabbis found it necessary to my, with Shemuel, “The law of the 
Gent King Is valet” (athe Kama, f ne 
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moral wickedness of the world, which had a wholly different application ;* 
and therefore Paul, with his usual firmness, lays down in unmistakable terms 
the rule which, humanly speaking, eoukl alone save the rising Church from 
utter extinction—the rule, namely, of holding aloof from political distur- 
bances. On the whole, both Jews and Christians had learnt the lesson well, 
and it was, therefore, the more necessary that the good effects of that faithfal 
fulfilment of the duties of citizenship, to which both Jewish historians and 
Christian Fathers constantly appeal, should not be obliterated by the fanatical 
theories of incipient Manichees, 

‘The question as to the payment of civil dues leads St. Pan! naturally to 
speak of the payment of other dues. ‘The one debt which the Christian owes 
to all men is the debt of lore—that love which prevents us from all wrong- 
doing, and is therefore the fulfilment of the law. ‘To this love he invites them 
in a powerfal appeal, founded on the depth of the night and the nearness of 
the dawn, so that it was high timo to put nway the works of darkness and put 
on the arms of light *—nay, more, to put on, as a close-fitting robe, by elose 
spiritual communion, the Lord Jesus Christ Himself? 

‘The fourteenth chapter again reveals the existence of Ebionitie elements 
in the Roman Church. In a strange city, and especially if he were ont free, 
ascrupulons Jew, uninfluenced by Hellenism, would find it so impossible to 
fulfil tho requirements of the Law rospeeting clean and unclean meats, and 
still moro the many minute additions which Rabbinic Pharisaism had made to 
those requirements, that he would be forced either to sacrifice his convictions, 
or to reduce his dict to the simplest elements. As St, Paul doos not alludo 
to the Law, it is probable that ho is here dealing with scruples even moro 
deoply seated, His object is to rvconeilo the antugonistic feelings of two 
classes of Christians, whom he ealls respoetively the” strong” and the “ weak." 
‘The “strong” rogarded all daysas equally sacred, ot, as the “ yoak™ would 
have said, as equally profano; whereas the “weak” surroanded tho Sabbath 
and tho Jewish festivals with regulations intended to secure thelr rigid obsory- 
ance, Again, the “strong” ate food of every description without the amallost 
seruple, whereas the “wenk" looked on all animal food with such disgust 
and suspicion that they would eat nothing bat horbs? It is obviows that in 
adopting s0 severe a course thoy wont far boyont the requirements of Lovit. 
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called, defending this unanimity against censorionsnoss on the one hand, and 
against disdain on the other. 

He does not attempt to conceal the bent of his own sympathies; he de. 
clares himsolf quite unambiguously on the side of tho “strong.” Tho life of 
the Christian is a life in Christ, and rises transcendontly above the minutias 
of ritual, or the self-torments of asceticisin. “ The kingdom of God"—such 
is the great axiom which he lays down for the decision of all such questions — 
“is not meat and drink ; but righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy 
Ghost.” Tho “strong,” therefore, in St. Paul's judgment, ware in the right. 
But, for this very reason, it was necessary to warn them against the contemp- 
tuous assertion of their superior wisdom, 
follow their own course if mal Go ta 
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emancipate himrelf from these scruples, however ean 

conduct the same freedom in doflance of his then 

Why F Because in that caso he is acting t! 
inciple of his Christian life, and whatsoever is not of f 

fo of self, und act the lite of Christie int 


pe 


and the “strony 
with which he 
tool na by the hand for the glory of God."* 

And Christ had thus set His example of love and help to both the gm 
of the Church. Ho had become the minister of the circumeision: 
God's truth, to fulfil the Promise, male to the fathers; and to the 
compassion.’ Christ thorwfary had shown kindness to both, and that. 
were indeed embraced in this kindness—which, poses: their 
they did not always fool inclined to extend to their weaker 
Proves by an appeal to Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and the Prema? 
onde with the ‘ord “shall hopoy* and. be! clones hie Satie. it 
prayer iat the Gi ope wol thom with all joy 
tial they might abound in hopo in the power of the Haly ohal 


But onee moro he takes ap the pen to assure thom of his d n 
thom, and to spologise for the boldness of his letter, His ples is th 
‘wished to fulfil to the utmost that ministry to the Gentiles which be here eal 
a priestly ministry, because he is as it were instramental In pre 
Gentiles as an acceptable offering to God.* OF this Apostolate 
the glory to God)—of the signs by which it had beon 
width of its range, from Jerusalem to Ilyricam—he may make a | 
boast. 


And ho is still ambitious to preach in regions where Christ has not beea 
Ho will not stay with them, because he has seen enough of the evil eansed 
who built on «foundation which they had not Inid; but he has often felt a 
deairo to visit them on his way to Spain,® and nfter a partial enj of 
socioty,’ to bo furthered on his journey by their assistance. Hu has hitherto 

rovented from taking that journey, but now—since for the present his duties 
Sakase one he hopes to carry it ont, and to tity his earnest desire to 
At present, however, he is about to start for Jeru: |, to accompany the: 
who are to convey to el mints there that temporal gift from the: 
Macedonia and Achaia which is nfter all but a small recognition of the 
gifts which the Gentiles have received from thom, When this task is over: 


' xiv, 23, 23. It is at this point that some MSS. place the of xvi. 
bub lite et be emt anitvandtrvak betes the foereench usd Sica 
oul the reasons for regarding the fifteenth chapter as spurious seem to sas ty 
inconclusive, 
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turn his face towards Spain, und visit them on his way, and he is confident that. he 
shall come in the fulness of the blessing of the of 

fore, earnestiy entreats their prayers that he may be rescued from the peril 

he knows await him from the Jews in Taroabon and that the contribution dae to 
his exertions may be favourably received by the mints, that so by God's will he 
may come to them in joy, and that thay may mutually refresh each othes.* “And 
the God of peace bo with you all. Amen.” 


‘Thoro in all probability ended the Epistle to the Romans. Ihave already 
given abundant reason in support of the ingenious conjectars® that tho 
greater part of the sixteenth chaptor was addressed to the Ephesian Chureh.* 
Even a careless reador could scarcely help observing what we should not at all 
have conjectured from the earlier part of the Epistle that there were schisms 
and seandals (17—20) in the Roman Church, and teachors who deliberately 
fomented them, slaves of their own belly, and by theie plausibility and 
flattery deceiving the hearts of the simple? Nog, again, can any one miss the 
fact that the position of the Apostle towards his correspondents in verse 19 is 
far more severe, paternal, and authoritative than in the other chapters, If— 
as is surely an extromely reasonable supposition—St. Paul desired. other 
Churches besides the stranger Church of Rome to reap the benefit of his 

ripest thoughts, aud to read the maturest statement of tho Gospel which ho 
preached, then several copies of the main part of the Epistle must have been 
made by the amanuenses, of whom Tertius was ono, and whose services the 
Apostle was at that moment so easily able to procure. In that ease nothing is 
more likely than that the terminations of the various copies should have 
varied with the cireumstances of the Charches, and nothing more possible 
than that im some one copy the various terminations should have been eare- 
fully proserved, We havo at any rate in this hypothesis a simplo explanation 
of the three final benedietions (20, 24, 27) which occur in this chapter aloue, 

‘The fullest of the Apostle’s lotters concludes with the most ulaborate of 
his doxologies* 

Vxy. a2 iv is omitted by B. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
THE LAST JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


“Show me sme one formed according to be protean. 
Show mo ono who is sick and happy sin danger and beste happy: 
exiled and happy ; disgraced and happy." —Evtcrwrus, 


Tr was now about the month of February, A.D. 58, and the work which St, 
Pant had sot before him at Corinth was satisfactorily concluded, 

‘been nine months in Encope,? he was anxious to get to Jerusalem by the Pass. 
over, and intended to sail straight from Corinth to one of the porta of 
Palestine. Every preparation was mado; it almost scoms that he had got on 
hoard ship; when he was informod of a sudden? plot on the part of the Jews: 
to murder him, As to al! the details we are left in the dark. We know that: 
the provious plot of tho Jews, nearly five years earlier,' bad been foiled by the 
contemptuous good sense of Gallio; but even if their revenge were othorwien 
likely to be laid aside, we eannot doubt thnt ample fuel had since been i 
upon tho smouldering fire of their hatred. From every seaport of the 
Hgean, from the highlands of Asis Minor, from its popnlous shores, from 
Troas under the shadows of Mount Ida, to Athens under the shadow of Monat 
Pontelicus, they would hear rumours of that daring creed which seenied 
trample on all their convictions, and fling to the Gentiles their moat 

hopes. Tho Jewish teachers who tried to hound the Ji Christians 
against St. Paul would stand on perfectly good terms with them, and these 
Tudaisers would take a pleasure in disseminating the deadliest mi 

tions of Paul's doctrine and carecr. But apart from all mi 





his undeniable arguments were quite enough to madden them to frenzy. 
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may be ante that St Paul taught as ho wrote, and since we hare noticed it as 
a characteristic of his intellect that he is haunted by words and expressions,’ 
wo might infer, d priori, even if it were not abundantly evident in his 
writings, that he is still more powerfully possessed and absorbed by any 
thoughts which might have been foreed into immediate prominence, We may 
regard it as psychologically certain that his discourses st Corinth were the 
ocho of the arguments which fill the two Epistles which he wrote at Corinth; 
and to the Jows the conclusions which they were meant to establish wonld bo 
regarded as maddening blasphemies, “Thoro is neither Jew nor Gentile "— 
where, then, is the covenant to Abraham and to his seed? “There is neither 
cireumcision nor uncireumeision *—where, then, is Moses and all the splen- 
dour of Sinai? “Weak and beggarly elements ””—are theso the terms to 
apply to the inspired, sacred, eternal Thorah, in which God himself meditates, 
which is the glory of the world? We are not surprised that the Jews should 
get up a plot, Paul, ander the mgis of Roman anthority, might be safe in 
the eity, but thoy would avenge thomsclves on him as soon as his ship had 
left the shore. The wealthy Jewish merchants of Corinth would find no diffi- 
culty in bearing of sailors and enptains of country vessels who were sufficiently 
dependent on them to do auy deed of violouce for a small consideration. 

How was the plot discovered ? We do not know, Scenes of tumult, and 
hairbreadth escapes, and dangerous adventures, were so common in St, 
Paul's life, that neither he, nor any one else, has cared to record their details, 
‘We only know that, after sudden discussion, it was decided, that Paul, 
wi uu escort of the delegates, quite sufficiently numerous to protect him 
from ordinary dangers, should go round by Macedonia. ‘The hope of reaching 
Jerusalem by the Passover had, of course, to be nbaniloned ; the only ehance 
loft was to get thers by Pentecost. It was doabtless overrulod for good that 
it should be so, for if St. Paul had been in the Holy City at the Passovor be 
would have been mixed up by his enemies with the riot aud manacre which 
about that tine marked the insave rising of the Egyptian impostor who called 
himself the Messiah? 

Of the soren converta? who necompanied St. Panl—Sosipater sou of 
Pyrrhus,! a Berman, Aristarchus and Secundus of Theslonica, Galas of 
Derbe, Tinotheus of Lystra, Tychicus and Trophiinus of Ephesus, aud Luke 
—all exeopt the latter left him apparently nt Philippi, and wont om to Treas 
to await him thore.® St, Lake was closely connected with Philippi, whero St, 


1 -V. supra, pp. 273, 388, 407, 615, 608, * Verso 
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Pain! had left him on his first visit,! and the two stayed at the Roman colony. 
to keep the Passover, Very happy, we may bo suro, was that qaiot time spent 
by St. Paul in the bosom of the Chureh which he loved best of all—amid the 
most blameless and the most warm-hearted of all his converts, Years mnst 
have elapsed before he again spent a Passover in circumstances so peaceful: 
and happy? 

‘The eight days af the feast ended in that year on Monday, April 3, and on 
the next day they set sail. Detained by calms, or contrary winds, they took 
five days? to sail to 'Troas, and thore they again stayed seven days,* Thedelay 
was singular, considering the haste with which the Apostle was pressing for- 
ward to make sure of being at Jerusalem by Pentecost. It was now about the 
0th of April, and as tho Pentecost af that year foll on May 17, St. Paul, 
dopendent as he was on the extreme uncertainties of ancient navigation, had: 
not « single day to spare. We may be quite sure that it was neither the 
splondour of the town, with its granito temples and massive gymnasiam, that 
detained him, nor all the archaic and pootic associations of its neighbourhood, 
nor yet the loveliness of the groves and mountains and gleams of blue sea, 
Although his former visits had been twiee cut short—onee by the Macedonian 
yision, and once by his anxiety to meet Titus—it is even doubtful whether he 
would have been kept there by the interest which he must have necessarily felt 
in the young and flourishing Church of a town which was ono af the very fow 
in which he had not been subjected to persecution. The delay was therefore 
probably duo to the difficulty of finding or chartering « vossel such as they 
required $ 

Be that as it may, his week's sojourn was marked by a scono which is 
peculiarly interesting, as one of the fow glimpses of ancient Christan wo 
which the New Testament affords. The wild disorders of vanity, fanuticiam, 
grood, which produced so strange a spectacle in the Chureb of Corin‘h, would 
give us, if we did not regard them as wholly exceptional, a most unfavourable 

tion of these Sunday assomblins, Vory difforent, happily, is the secae to 
which we are presented on this April Sunday at Alexandria Troas, AD, 58% 

It was an evening meeting, Whether at this period the Christians had 
already begun the custom of meeting twico—carly in the morning, before 
dawn, to sing and pray. and late in the evening to partake of the Love Feast- 
and tho Lord’s Supper, as they did some fifty years after this time in the 
neighbouring provines af Bithynia’—we aro not told. Great obscurity hangs 
over the observance of the Lord's day in tho first century. The Jewish 


1 ‘The first person plural is resumed in the narrative at xx. 6, baring been abandoned 
It is now continued be Se iat the Acts, and Lake seoms to have remained 
he Laat (2 Tin. fv. 11), 


0 days to sail from Troas to Neapolis, the port of Philippi, 
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Christians doubtless continued to keep the Sabbath, but St, Panl reprobates 
the adoption af any such enstom among tho Gentiles; and, indcod, his 
language seems to show that he did not regard with favour any observance of 
times or seasons which savoured at all of Sabbatical serupalosity.' All that 
we know is, that from the Resurrection onwards, the first day of the week was 
signalised by special Christian gatherings for religious purposos, and that on 
this particular Sunday evening the members of the Church of Troas were 
axembled, in accordance with their usual custom, to partake of the Love 
Feast, and to commemorate the death of Christ in the Holy Communion.* 
‘The congregation may have been all the more numerous because it was 
known that on the next day the Apostle and his little company would leave the 
place. They were gathered in one of those upper rooms on the third storey, 
which are the coolest and pleasantest part of an Eastern house. The labours 
of the day were over, and the sun had set, and as three weeks had now elapsed 
since the fall moon of the Passover, there was but a pale crescent to dispel the 
darkness, But the upper room was fall of lamps? and in the earnestness of 
his overflowing heart, Panl, knowing by many a mysterious intimation the 
dangers which wore awaiting him, continued discoursing to them till midnight. 
‘On the broad sill of one of the open windows, of which the lattice or enclosing 
shutter had been flung wide open to catch the cool sea breeze, ant a boy named 
Eutychus,4 Tho hour was very late, the discourso unusually Jong, the topies 
with which it dealt probably beyond his comprehension. Though le was 
sitting in the plensantest place in the room, where he would enjoy all the air 
thor wns, yut tho heat of s crowded meeting, and the glarv of the many lamps, 
and the aubroken stream of the speaker's uttoraneo,? sent the lad fast asleep, 
The graphic description of St. Luke might almost make us believe that be had 
been watching him, not liking, and perhaps not moar enongh to awaken him, 
and yet not wholly insensible of his dauscor, as first of all he began to nod, 
then his head gradually sank down on his breast, and, at last, he fell with » 
rush and ery from the third storey into the courtyard bencath*® We ean 
imagine the alarm and excitement by which the yoico of the speakor was 
suddenly interrupted, as some of the congrogation ran down the outside 
staircase’ to see what had bappenod. It was dark,* and the poor lad Iny 
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senseless, and “was taken up dead”! A ery of horror and walling 
the bystanders; but Paal, going down-staira, fell on him, and elasplne Bis 
arms round bim,* said, ~ Do not be alarmed, ine his life is in him.” After he 
had calmed the excitement by this remark, he left the lad to the effects of rest 
and quiet, and the kindly care, perhaps, of the deacenesses and other women 
who were present ; for the narrative simply adds that the Apostle went up- 
mairs again, and after “ breaking the brad,”*—words descriptive protably of 
the eucharistic conseeration—and making a meal, which describes the salwe- 
qaent Agapé, be enntinned in frienrlly intercourse with the congregation til _ 
the dawn of day, and then wont out By that timo Eutyehus had fully 
recovered. “They led the bay alive"—apparently into the upper chamber— 
“and wore not a little comforted.” 
‘Next day the delegates—these “ first Christian pilgrims te the Holy Land” 
_—went down to their vessel to sail round Cape Lectum, while Pual went by 
land * scross the hase of the promontory to rejoin them at Assos. Whether he 
had friends to visit on the way, or whether he wished to walk those y 
miles through tho pleasant oak-groves along the good Roman roads in silent 
commune with his own spirit, we do not know. Natures like his, howerer 
strong may be their yearning for sympathy, yot often feel am imperious 
nécensity for solitude. If he had beard the witty application by Stratonicus, 
of Homer's line, 
"Accar W Bs ner Shaver iditpou rhpuall Tanas, 
ho might, while smiling at the gay jest directed against the preeipitons descent 
from the town to the harboar, have thought that for him too—on his to 
bonds and imprisoninent, and perksps to death itself—thero was a 
ineaning in tho line.* Passing between the vast sarcophagi in the atreet of 
tombs, and through the ancient guice which still stands in ruin, bo made bis 
way down tho steop descent to the port, and there found the vessel awaiting 
Lim, Bt. Luke, who was ono of those on board, hore gives « page of his diary, 
ne tho wip wingod her way among the isles of Greece, The voyage seems to 
live boon entirely prosperous. The north-west wind which prevails at that 
season would daily swell the great main-sail, and waft the vessel merrily 
through blue seas under the shadow of old postic mountains, by famous cities, 
along tho vernal shores, ‘That samo evening they arrived at Mitylene, the 
Lright eapital of Losbos, the home of Sappho and Alewus, and the cradle of 
lyric song. Hore they anchored, because the moouless night rendered it unsafe 
to thread thelr course among the many intricacies of that sinuous const, Next 
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day they anchored off rocky Chios, whose green fields were the fabled birth- 
place of Homer.’ Noxt day they touched for a short timo at Samos, and then 
sailed across the narrow channel to anchor for the night in the island-harbour 
of ‘Trogyllium, under the ridge of Mycale, so famous for Conon's victory. 
Next day, ssiling past the entrance of the harbour of Ephesus, they came to 
anchor at Miletus, St. Paul would gladly have visited Ephesus if time had 
pormitted, but he was so anxious to do all in his power to reach Jerusalem by 
Pentecost, and therefore to avoid all delays, whether voluntary or accidental, 
that he resisted the temptation. At Miletas, howerer, the vessel had to stop, 
and Pan! determined to utilise the brief delay. He had probably arrived 
abont noon, and at once sent @ messenger to the elders of the Church of 
Ephesus to come and see him? It was but a distanes of from thirty to forty 
miles along a well-kept road, and tho elders? might easily bo with him by the 
noxt day, which, reckoning from his departure at Troas, was probably a 
Sunday. He spent the day in their company, and before parting delivered 
them an address which abounds in his peculiar forms of expression, and gives 
a dooply interesting sketch of his work at Ephesus. 

“Ye know,” he said, * how from the first day on which I set foot in Asia T 
bore myself with you, serving the Lord with ull lowly-mindeduess, and tears, 
and trials that happened to me in the plots of the Jews;* how I reserved 


nothing that was profitable,* but preached to you, and taught you publiely, 
and from house to house, testifying both to Jews and Greeks repentance 
towards God and faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. And now behold I, 
bound in the spirit,* amon my way to Jerusalem, not knowing what may 
happen to me there, save that in every city the Holy Spirit testifies to ma, 
saying that bouds and tribulations await me, But I regard it as of no 
moment, nor do I hold my soul so precious to myself? as to finish my courso,* 
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and the ministry which I received from the Lord Jesns to teatify® the | 

of the graco of God, And now behold I know that yo shall never see my 
again, all you among whom I passed proclaiming the kingdom.* 

call you to witness this very day that Iam pure from the blood of all, For I 
reserved nothing, but preached to you the whole connsel of God. Take heed. 
then, to yourselves, and to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost 

you bishops to feed the Charch of the Lord? which He made His own hy His 
‘own blood. I know that there shall come after my departure grievous wolves 
ainong you, not sparing tho flock ; and from your own selves* shall arise men 
speaking porverse things, so a8 to drag away disciples after them, ‘Therefore 
be watchful, remembering that for three years, night and day, T ceased not 
with tears® to admonish each one, And now I commend you to God, and tothe 
word of His grace, who is able to build you up, and give you an inheritance 
among all the sanctified. No man’s silver or gold or raiment did I covet. 
Yourselves know that to my needs, and to those with me, thess hands “—and 
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there he held up those thin, tollworn hands before them all—these hands 
ministered. In all things I set you the example, that, thus labouring, you 
ought to kupport tho weak, and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
Be said, ‘ Tt is blessed rather to give than to reccive.’””* 

After these words, which so well describe the unwearied thoroughness, the 
deep humility, the perfect tenderness, of his Apostolic ministry, he knelt 
down with them all, and prayed, They were overpowored with the touching 
solemnity of tho scene. Ho ended his prayor amidst a burst of weeping, and 
as they bade him farewell—anxious for his future, anxious for thoir own— 
they cach laid their heads on his neck, and passionately kissed him? pained 
above all at his remark that never again should they gaze, as they had gazed 
80 often,t on the dear face of the teacher who had borne so much for their 
sakes, and whom they loved so well, If Paul inspired intense hatreds, yot, 
with all disadvantages of persoe, he also inspired intenso affection. He 
had—to nso the strong expression® of St. Lake—to tear himself from them, 
Sadly, and with many forebodings, they went down with him to the vessel, 
which was by this time awaiting him; and we may be very sure that Paul 
wus weeping bittorly as he stepped on board, and that sounds of w 
wore long heard upon the shore, until the sails beeame a white apeck on the 
horizon, and with heavy hearts the Elders of Ephesus turned away to faco 
once more, with no hope of help from their spiritual father, the trials that 
awaited them in the city of Artemis. 

‘Tho wind blew full in favour of the voyagers, and before the evening they 
had run with a straight course to Cos, Neither the wines, nor the purple, nor 
the perfumes of Cos, would have much interest for the little band ;" but, if 
opportunity offored, we may be suro that “the beloved physician” wonld not 
miss the opportunity of seeing all that be could of the scientific memorials of 
the Asclepindwo—the great medical school of the ancient world. Next day the 
little vessel rounded the promontory of Cnidus, and sped on for Rhodes, 
whore, as they entered the harbour, they would admire the proverbial fortility 
cof the sunny faland of roses, and gaze with curicsity on the prostrate mass of 
its vast Colossus, of which two logs still stood on their pedestal! though the 
hinge masa of bronze had been burled down by au earthquake, there to stay 
Ul, thirteen centuries later, they were broken up, and carriod away on 900 
camels, to be the iguoble spoil of a Jew.’ ‘The moustrous iimago—ono of the 
wonders of the world—was a figure of the sun; and, with whatever lingering 
artistic sympathy it might haye been regarded by tho Gentile converis, 
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St. Paal would perhaps think, with a mmile, of Dagon, “ when bo fell fiat, and 
shamed his worshippers,” or point to it as a symbol of the coming day when 
all idols should be abolished at the returning dawn of the Sun of Righteous- 
ness. Tho empire of the sea, which this hnge statue had been reared to eom- 
memorate, had not passed away more completely thau the worship of Apollo 
shoald pass away; and to St. Paul the work of Chares of Lindos, spite of all 
its grace and beauty, was but a larger idol, to be regarded with pity, whereas 
the tomple reared to that idel by the apostate Idumean usarper who had called 
himself king of the Jews could only be looked upon with righteous seorn.t 
Next day, pnssing the seven capes which terminate the mountain ridge of 
“verdant Cragus,” and tho mouth of the yellow river which gave its name of 
‘Xanthus to the capital of Lycia, and so eatching n far-off glimpse of temples 
rich with the marbles which now adorn our British Museum, the vessel which 
bore so much of the fortune of the futuro, turned here course eastward to 
Patara. Beneath the hill which towered over its amphitheatre rose also amid 
its palm-trees, the temple and oracle of Apollo Pataress, A single column, 
and a pit,—usod possibly for some of the trickeries of superstition,—alone 
romain ass monument of its past splendour ;? and it was dae in no small 
measure to the life's work of the poor Jewish Apostle who now looked up at 
the vast world-famed shrino, that Christian pocts would tell in later days how 


“The oracles are dumb, 
No voios nor hideous hum 
Buns through the arched roof in words deceiving; 
Apollo from his shrino 
Can no more divine, 
With hollow ahrick the steep of Delphos leaving; 
No nightly tranoe or breathed spell 
Inspires the pato-oyed priest from tho prophetic cell.” 


Thay could now no longor avail themselves of the vessel in which so far 
thoy had accomplished a prosperous, and, in spite of all misgivings, a happy 
voyngo, Bither its course ended there, or it would continue to coast 
tho shores of Pamphylia and Cilicla, But hore they were fortanate enough 
to find another veasel bound straight for Phanieia, and they at ones went on 
board, and weighed anchor, Once more they were favoured by wind and. 
wave, Sailing with unimpeded eourse—through sunlight and mooulight—at 
tho rate of s hundred miles a day, they caught sight* at dawn of the snowy 
peaks of Oypras, and passing by Paphos—whero Pan! would be reminded of 
Songius Puulus and Elymas—in somo four days, they put in. at Tyre, where 
thoir whip was to unload its cargo. The Apostle must have ceased to feel 
anxiety about being at Jerusalem by Pentecost, since, owing to providentlal 
circumstances, be had now a full fortnight to spare, ‘There were some disciples 
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at Tyre, and St. Paul may have seen them on previous occasiona;? bat in so 
populous and busy a town it required a little effort to find them? With them 
Pin stayed his usual period of seven days, and they by the Spirit told him 
not to go to Jerumlem. He know, however, all that they could tell him of 
impending danger, and he too was undor the guidanco of the samo Spirit which 
urged him along—a fettered but willing captive. When the week wae over* 
St, Paul left them; and #o deeply in that brief period had he won their affections, 
that all the members of the little community, with their wives and children, 
started with him to conduct him on his way, Before they reached the vessel. 
thoy knelt down side by side, men and women and little ones, somewhere on 
tho surf-beat rocks* near which the vessel was moored, to pray together—he for 
them, and they for him—before they returned to their homes; and he went 
‘once moro on board for the last stage of his voyage from Tyre to Ptolemais, 
the modern Acro, Thore they finally left their vessel, and went to greet the 
disciples, with whom they stayed for a single day, and then journeyed by land 
across the plain of Sharon—bright at that time with thousand flowers of 
spring—the forty-four miles which separate Acre from Owsarea. Here St. Paul 
lingored till the very eve of the feast. Ready to face danger when duty 
called, he had no desire to extend the period of it, or incrense its certainty, 
At Cwsarca, therefore, ho stayed with his companions for soveral days, and. 
they were tho last happy days of freedom which for # long time he wa» 
destined to spend. God graciously refreshed his spirit by this brief interval 
of delightful intercourse and rest. For at Casarea they were the guests of 
ene who must have been bound to Paul hy many ties of paren sympathy 
—Philip tho Evangelist. A Hellenist like himself, and a liberal Hellenist, 
Philip, a8 Paul would have been most glad to recognise, had been the first to show 
tho large sympathy and clear insight, without which Panl’s own work would 
have been impossible. It was Philip who had evangelised the hated Samari- 
tans; it was Philip who had had the courage to baptise the Ethiopian eunuch, 
‘Tho lots of these two noblo workers had been closely intertwined. It was the 
furious persecution of Saul the Pharisee which bad scattered the Church of 
Jerusalem, and thus rendered useless the organisation of the seven deacons, 
It was in flight from that persecution that the career of Philip had been 
Kenge tot Gal. i, 1. 
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unged. On the other bend, that ecw carer bel initiated 
coadacs which was to oocupy the Life of Paul the Apotle 


the aguoy af martyricm, had alec fasbed in 


and memories, the house of Philip as hallowed by the crutle ministries of 
four daugiters who, kekiog for the cuming of Christ, kad devoted to the 
servien of the Gospel their virgin lies? 

‘To this lappy little band of believers came down fram Jadza the Prophet 
gehen, che Se Nn esas dag of Bk: Pests werk oh AS 


“vapor anger lretagen dba orpaar ren 5 

Holy Spirit, Thus shail the Jews in Jeruulem bind the man whose 

a, saul shall deliver him into the hands of the Geatilea” They had long been 
aware of the peril of the intended visit, but no intimation had been given them 
so definite as this, nor bad thoy yet forescen that a Jewish assault would 
necessarily end ina Roman imprisonment. On bearing it, St, Pasl's com- 
panions earnestly entreated him to stay where he was, while they went to 
Jerusalem to convey the Geatile contribution; and the members of the 
Camarean Church joined their own tears and entreaties to those of his beloved 
companions, Why should he {sco a certain pecil? Why should he enilanger 
an Invaluable life? Since the Spirit had given him so many 


to persist in his intentions; bat it was not soto be. His purpose was inflexible. 
No voices of even prophets should turn him aside fram obedience to acall which 
ho felt to be from God. A captive bound to Christ’s triumphant ehariot-wheel, 
what could ho do? What coald he do bat thank God even if the Gospel, which 
was to some an aroma of life, became to him an aroma of earthly death? 
‘When the finger of God has pointed out the path to a noble soul, it will pot 
aworyo either to the right hand or tho left. “What are yo doing, weoping 
and breaking my heart?" he said. “Tan vileg mt oly oe 
to be bound, but even to dis, for the name of the Lord Jesus.” ‘They saw that 
furtler importanity would be painful and useless— 
“ Ho mw a hand thoy could not soe 
Which beckoned him away, 
Ho heard a voice they coald sot hear 
Which would not let him atay,"* 
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Thoy desisted and wiped away their tears, saying, “The Lord's will be 
done.” 
Too soon the happy days of rest and loving intercourse camo to an ond. 
Tt was seventy-five miles, an ordinary three days’ journey, from Cesarea to 
Jornsalom. ‘That year tho foast began at sunset on Wednesday, May 171 
The last day at Cmsarea was a Sunilay. Noxt day they packed up their 
bngzage*—and it was precious, for it contained the chaluka—and, accompaniod 
by some of the Cesarean converts, who, with multitades of other Jews, were 
streaming up to Jerusalem on that last day before the feast began, they started 
for the Holy City, with hearts on which rested an evor-deopening shadow, 
‘The crowd at these gatherings was so immense that the ordinary stranger might 
well fail to find accommodation, and be driven to some temporary booth outside 
the walls, But the brethren had taken caro to secure for Paul and his delogates 
& shelter in the house of Mnason, a Cyprian, and one of the orizinal disciples. 
St. Pan! seems to hare had a sister living at Jerusalem, but we do not know 
that sho was a Christian, and in any ease her house—which might be well 
known to many Tarsian Jews—would be an uncertain resting-place for an 
endangered man. And so for the fifth timo since his conversion Paul re-entered 
Jerasalem. He hnd rarely entered it without some cause for anxiety, and there 
could havo been searcely one reminisecnce which it awoke that was not infinitely 
painful. The school of Gamaliel, the Synagogue of the Libertines, the houso 
where the High Priest had given bim his commission to Damastus, tho spot 
where the reddened gras had drank tho blood of Stephen must all have stirred 
painfal memories, Bat never bad he trod the streets of the Holy City with «0 
deop a sadness as now that ho entered it, avoiding notice as much ns possihle, 
in the little caravan of Cesarean pilgrims and Gentile converte, He was 
going into ncity whore frionds were few, and where well-nigh every ono of 
the myriads among whom he moved was an actual or potential enemy, to whom 
the mere mention of his name might bo euongh to make the dagwer flash from 
its seabbard, or to startle a ery of hatred whieh would bo tho signal fora 
farious outbreak. Bat he was the bearor of help, which was a tangible proof 
of his allegianes to the mother church, and tho brethren whom he saw tliat 
evening at the house of Mnason gave hima joyous welcome, It may hnvo 
cheered his heart for a moment, but it did not remove the deep wanes that ho 
was in that city which was the marderess of the Prophets, He knew too woll 
the burning animosity which ho kindled, becanso he remembered too woll what 
had been his own, and that of his party, against the Christian Hellonists of 
oli, ‘The wrath which he had then felt was now a furnace heated sevenfold 
against himself. 
Tho wext day till sunsot was marked hy the ceremonies of the feast, and the 
See aap 4 tase of cursives. In the 
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tad aly ied on tha very ee the foast may be at once inferred 
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hardly disguised miggiving as to the manner in which his gift would be 
aceupted! was confirmed, Never in any age have the recipients of alms at 
Joruxalom been remarkable for gratitude Was tho gratitude of the Zealots 
and Pharisees of the community extinguished in this instance by the fact that 
one of the bags of money was carried by the hands of an ageircumcised Gen- 
tile? Had it been otherwise, nothing would have lain more entirely in the 
scope of St. Luke's purpose to record, ‘Though somo at least of the brethren 
roceived Pan! gladly, the Elders of the Church had not hurried on the previous 
erening to greet and welcome him, and subsequent events prove too clearly 
that his chief reward Jay in tho sense of having done and taught to his con- 
verts what was kind and right, and not in any softening of the heart of the 
Judaic Christians Gratitude is not always won by considerateness, ‘The 
collection for the saints occupies many a paragraph in St, Paul's Epistles, as 
it had occupied many a year of his thoughts. But there is little or no 
recorded recognition of his labour of love by the recipients of the bounty 
which but for him could nevor have been collected, 

When the presentation was over, Paul narrated in full detail? the work ho 
had done, and the Churches which he had confirmed or founded in that third 
journey, of which wo have scon the outline, What love and exultation should 
each @ narrative have excited! All that wo are told is, that “they, om hearing 
it, glorified God, and said"—what? ‘Tho repetition, tho echo, of bitter and 
even desdly reproaches against St. Paul, coupled with a suggestion which, 
however necessary they may have deemed it, was none tho less humiliating, 
“ You observe, brother, how many myriads of tho Jows there aro that havo 
embraced the faith, and they are all zealots of the Law.” The expression is a 
startling one. Were there, indeed, at that early date “many myriads” of 
Jewish Christians, when wo know how insignificant numerically were the 
Churehes even at such places as Rome and Corinth, and when wo learn how 
small was the body of Christians which, a deenile later, took refoge at Pella 
from the impending ruin of Jerusalem? If we are to tako the expression 
Lterally—if thore were even as many as fsr0 myriads of Christians who wore 
all zealous for the Law, it only shows how fatal was the risk that the Charch 
would be absorbed into a more slightly-differentiated ayungogae. At any rato 
the remark emphasised the extreme dangor of the Apos'lo’s position in that 
hotbed of raging fhnnticisin, especially when thay added, “ And they"—all 
these myriads who have embraced the faith and are zealots of the Law} —"have 
been studiously indoctrinated with the belief about you, that you teach 
Apostasy ynoM Moss, telling all rime Jews of the dispersion not to cir 
cumeise their children, and pot to walk in obedience to the customs, What 
then fs the state of affairs? ‘That a crowd will assemble is quite certain; for 
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andeubtedly a calumny if taken strictly—namoly, that he had tanght tho Tews 
apostasy from Moses (as though his whole Gospel was this mere negation !)— 
but also to prove that there was no trath in the reports about him, bat that he 
also was a regular observer of the Law. 

‘That it was an expensive business was nothing, Panl, poor ax he had now 
beeome, could not, of course, pay unless he had the money wherewith to pay 
it; and if there were any difficulty on this score, its removal rested with thoso 
who mado-the proposal. But was the ebarge against him falso in spirit as 
well as in lotter? Wasit trac that he valaod, and—atany rato, with anything 
approaching to scrapulosity—still observed the Law? Would there not be in 
such conduct on his part something which might be dangerously misrepresented 
as an abandoument of principle? If those Jadaiwrs on whom he did not 
spare to heap such titles as “falso apostles,” “false brothren,” "deceitful 
workers,” “dogs,” “emissaries of Satan," “ the coneision,"! had shaken tho 
allogiance of his converts by charging him with inconsistency before, would 
thoy not have far more ground to do so now ? It is trno that at the close of 
his second journey he had spontancoasly taken on himself the vow of the 
Nazarite. But since that time cireumstances had witlely altered, At that 
time the animosity of those false brethren was in abeyance; they had not 
doggod his footsteps with slander; they had not boguiled his convarts into 
logalism ; they had not sent their adhereuts to undo his teaching and persuade 
his own churches to defy his authority. And if all those cireumstances were 
changed, he too was changed since then. His faith had never been the 
stereotype of a shibboleth, or the benambing ropotition of a phrase. His life, 
liko the life of every good and wiso man, was a continual edecation, His views 
during the years in which he lived exclusively among Gentile churches 
and in great cities had been rendered clearvr and mare decided. Not to 
of tho lucid principles which he had sketched in the Epistles to the Carinthiaus, 
ho had written the Epistle to the Galathans, and had developed the arguments 
there enunciated in the Epistle to the Romans, It had been the vory object of 
those Epistles to ostablish tho nullity of the Law for all purposes of justification, 
The man who had written that tho teaching of the Judaisers was a quite 
different gospel to his, and that any one who prenebod it was accursed *—who 
had opouly charged Petor with torgiversation for living Judaically after having 
lived in Gentile fashion *—who bad laid it down as his very thosis that “from 
works of Law no flesh shall be justified "*—who had «aid that to build again 
what he destroyed was to prove himself a positive tranagresor’—who had 
talked of the Law as" a curse” from which Christ redeemed us, and declared 
that the Law could never bring: righteousness*—who had even characterised 
that Law as a slavery to “weak and begyarly elomonts” comparable to tho 
rituals of Cybele worship and Moon worship, and spokes of cireumelsion as 
boing in Haelf no better than » coatomptible mutilation’—who had talked 
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again and agnin of being dead to the Law, and 

rather with tho Gontilos, who were the spiritual, then with the. and 
penally blinded Jews, who were but the physical descendants of Aleaham— 
was this the man who could without creating false impressions avoid danger 
of death, which ho had braved so often, by duing something to show how 
perfectly orthodox he was in the impugned respects? A modern weiter fas 
mid that he could not do this without untruth; and that to se the 
author of the Epistles to the Romans and Galatians standing seven | 

cakes in hand, in the Tomple vestibulo, and submitting himself to all the 
manipalstions with which Rabbinic pettiness had multiplied the Mosake 
coremonials which accompanied the completion of the Nazaritie vow —to enppiiee 
that, in the midst of unbolioving Priests and Levites, he should have patiently 
tolerated all the ritasl nullities of the Temple service of that period, aud 
#0 have bronght the business to its tedious conclusion in the elaborate manner 
above described, *ie just a4 credible as that Luthor in his old age should 
have performed a pilgrimage to Kinsiedeln with peas in bis shoes, o that 
Calvin on his deathbed should havo vowed a gold-ombroidored gown to the 
Holy Mother of God.!"* 

But the comparison is illusory. It may be true that the natural tempers. 
ment of St. Panl—somothing also, it may be, in his Oriental ¢harseter— 
inclined him to go much farther in the way of concession than either Lather 
‘or Calvin would havo done; but apart from this his eireumstances were 
widely different from theirs in almost every respect. Wo pede 
that this unexpected proposal was distastefal to him in many ways; 
hardly possible that he should regard without a tonch of iimpationse te 
tedious ceremonialisms of a system which he now knew to bo in Hts Test 
decadence, and doomed to speedy extinction. Still there wers two 
principles which ho had thoroughly grasped, and on whieh he had 
neted, One was acquiescence in things indifferent for the sake of charity, a0 
that he gladly became as a Jew to Jews that he might save Jews; the other 
that, daring the short time which remained, and undor the pas 
pirosent necessity, it was each man’s duty to abide in the eondition wherein ie 
had boon called, He was a Jew, and therefore to him the Jewish ceremonial 
was a pact of national custom ani established ordinance. For hims it had at 
the very lowest, a efvil if not a religions validity. If the Jows misintorpreted 
his conduct into more than was meant, it would only bo # misroy 
like those which they gratuitously invented, and to which he was 
liahlo, Undoubtedly during his missionary journoy he must again 
lave broken the striet provistons of that Law to the honour and furthorases 
of which ho bad dovoted bis youth. But though he did mot bold himself 
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bound to do all that the Law and the Rabbis required, yet neither did he feel 
himself precluded from any observance which was not wrong. His objection 
to Levitism was not an objection to external conformity, but only to that 
substitution of externalism for faith to which conformity might lead. He did 
not 60 much object to ceremonies as to placing any reliance on them. He 
might have wished that things were otherwise, and that the course suggested 
to hin involved a less painful sacrifice, He might have been gladder if the 
Elders had said to him, “ Brother, you are detested hore; at any moment the 
shout of a mob may rise against you, or the dagger of a Sicarius be planged 
into your heart, ‘We cannot under such circumstances be responsible for 
your lifo, You have given us this splendid proof of your own loyalty and of 
the Christian love of your converts, Tho feast is over.! Retire at once with 
safety, and with our prayers and our blessings continue your glorious work.” 
Alas! such advico was only a“ might have been,” Ho accopted the 

they offered, and the very noxt day entered the Temple with these four 
Nazarites, went through whatever preliminary purification was deemed neces- 
sary by the Oral Law, and gave notice to the priests that from this time they 
must begin to count tho soven days which must pass bofore the final offerings 
were brought and the vow concluded? 

If the Elders overrated the conciliatory effect of this act of conformity, 
they had certainly underrated the peril to which it would expose tho great 
missionary who, more than they all, had done his utmost to fulfil that last 
command of Christ that they should go into all the world and preach the 
Gospel to every creature, The city was full af strangers from every region of 
the world, and the place where of all others they would delight to congregate 
would be the courts of the Temple, Even, therefore, if St. Pual, now that 
the storms of years had scarred his countenance and bent his frame, was 50 
fortunate as to remain unrecognised by any hostile priest who had known him 
in former days, it was hardly possible that every one of the thousands whom 
be had met in scores of foreign cities should fail to identify that well-known 
faco and figure. It would have boon far safer, if anything compelled him to 
linger in the Holy City, to livo unnoticed ia tho lowly house of Muason, He 
might keep a4 quiet as he possibly could in that chamber of the Nazarites; 
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house of tho Turkish Governor on the first occurrence of 

the Grock and Latin Churches, so it was the eastom of tho 
mandant of tho Tower of Antonia to post detachments of 
roof of the cloister which connected the fortress with the 1 

at any moment to rush down the stairs and plunge into the 
the crowded worshippers, What occurred on this occasion 
characteristic. While standing there at guard, one of the J 
weary of having nothing to do, and disgnsted with wntehing 

m4 the mummerios of theso hateful Jews, expressed his con! 

# gesture of the most insulting indecency. Instantly the Je 
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tho soldiers with stones, which seom to have been always ready to hand 
aimong this excitable race. Fearing that the Antonia detachment would be 
too weak to cope with #0 savage an onslanght, Camanus marched his entire 
forces round from the Pratorium. At the clash of their footsteps, and the 
gleam of their swords, the wretched unarmed mass of pilgrims was struck 
with panic, and mado a rash to eseape. The gates of the Temple were choked 
up, and a multitude, variously stated at ten and at twenty thousand, was 
trampled and erushed to death, 

This frightful disaster was followed by another tragedy. An imperial 
messenger was robbed by bandits at Bethhoron, not far from Jerusalem, 
Furious at such an insult, Cumanus made the neighbouring villages re- 
sponsible, and in sacking one of them a Roman soldier got hold of a copy of 
the Scriptures, and burnt it before the villagors with open blasphomies. 
‘The horror of the Insult consisted in the fact that the sacred roll contained 
in many places the awfal and ineommunticable Name. As they had done 
when Pilate put up th gilt votive shields in Jernsalem, and when Caligula 
had issued the order that his image should bo placed in the Temple, the 
Jows poured in myriads to Covsarea, and prostrated themselves before the 
tribunal of the Procurator, In this instance Cumanns thonght it best to 
avert dangerous consequences by the cheap snerifieo of a common soliior, and 
tho Jews were for the time appeased by the exeeution of the offeuiter, 

Thon had followed a still more serious outbreak, The Samaritans, 
actuated by the old hatred to tho Jews, had asessinated somo Galilean 
pilgrims to the Passover at En Gannim, the freaticr village of Samaria which 
had repulsed our Lord! Unable to obtain from Camanes—whom tho Sayna- 
ritans had bribed—the punishmont of the guilty villaze, the Jows, seerotly 
countenanced by the High Priest Ananins, and his son Ananus, flow to arms, 
and, under the leadership of the bandit Eleazar, fniticted on the Samaritans a 
terrible vengeance, Cumanus, on hearing this, marched againat them aud 
routed them. A resewal of the contest was provented by the ontresties of 
the chief men at Jerusalem, who, aware of the tromondous results at issue, 
hurried to the battlo-fiold in sackeloth and ashes. Meanwhile the Prefect af 
Syria, Titus Ummidins Quadratus, appeared on the weone, and, after hearing 
doth sides, found Cumanus and his tribune Color guilty of having aocopted a 
bribe, and sent them to Rome with Ananias and Ananus to be tried by the 
Emperor? Jonathan, ove of the very able ox-High Priosts of the natute 
house of Annas, was sent to plead the eamse of the Jews At that time 
Agrippina was all-powerful with the Emperor, and the freediman Pallas all- 
powerful both with him aud with Agrippina, who owed hor elevation to his 
friendly offices. 'Tho supple Agrippa introduced Jonathan to Patlan, aud 
it scoms as if @ little compact was struck betwoon thens, that Pallas should 
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indace the Emperor to decide in favour of tho Jows, and that Jonathan shonld 


beheaded; Ananias and Ananus Peete acquitted; and A.D. 

years bofore St. Paul’s last visit to Jerusalem, Felix—like his 

Arcadian slave—who had taken the name of Antonius in honour of 
first mistress, and the name of Claudius in honour of his Pires 
Procurator of Judma? 


every sort of cruelty and licentionsness “to wield the power of a king 

the temporament of slave.” Aftor his emancipation he had been entrusted 
with a command in # troop of auxiliaries, and acting with the skill and promp- 
titude of a soldier, he had performed a really useful task in oxti 

bandits, Yet oven the Jews murmurod at the shamoleas indifference with 
which this Borgia of the first eontury entrapped the chief bandit Eleazar into 
a friendly visit, on pretence of admiring his skill and valour, and instantly 
threw him into chains, and sent him as a prisoner ta Rome, They were still 
moro deoply seandalisod by his intimacy with Simon Magus, who lived with 
him at Cmsarea as a guest, and by whose baso devices this “husband oF 
adultorer of three quoons” succeeded in seducing Drusilla, the benutifal 
sister of Agrippa IL—who had now come as a king to Judaa—from her 
husband Aziz, King of Emesa. A crime of yet doopor and darker dyo 
taken place the very year before Paul's arrival, Jonathan, who 
bitterly reminded of his share in bringing upon his nation the 
a Procurator, who daily grow more infamous from his exactions 
savagery, thought that his high position and eminent services to Felix hit 
entitled him to expostulate. So far from taking warning, Felix so. 
rusented the interferenes that be bribed Doras, a friend of Jonathan's, to 
rid of him. Doras hired the services of somo bandits, who, armed with 

or short daggers, stabbed the priestly statesman at one of the yearly 
‘The swecess and the absolute impunity of the crime put a premium upon 
murder; assassinations became as frequent in Jerusalem as they wore at Rome 
daring the Papacy of Alexander VI. The very Templo was stained with 
‘blood. Any one who wanted to got rid of a public or private enemy found it 
& cheap and easy process to hire a murderer. It is now that the ominous 
term sioarine ocenrs for the first time in Jewish history. 

This had hoppoued in A.D. 57, and it was probably at the Passover of 
A.D, 58—only seven woeks before the time at which wo have now arrived— 
that the Egyptian Peendo- Messiah had sueceeded in raising 30,000 followers, 
with no better pretensions than the promiso that he would lead them to the 
‘Mount of Olives, aud that tho walls of Jerusalem should fall dat before bisa. 
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Four thousand of these poor deluded wretches seem actually to have accom- 
panied him to the Mount of Olives. There Folix fell upon them, ronted thom 
at tho first onslaught, killed four hundred, took » multitude of prisoners, and 
brought the whole movement to an impotent conclusion. The Egyptian, how- 
ever, had by some means or other made good his escape—was at this moment 
uncaptured—and, in fact, was never heard of any more, But the way in 
which followers had flocked in thousands to so poor an impostor showed the 
tension of men's minds. 

Such was the condition of events—in so exeited a state were the leaders © 
and the multitude—at tho very time that St. Paul was kooping himself as 
quiet as possible in the chambers of tho Nazarites, Four days had already 
passed, and there seemed to be a hope that, as the number of pilgrims began 
to thin, he might be safe for three more days, after which there would ho 
nothing to prevent him from carrying aut his long-cherished wish to visit 
Rome, and from thence to preach the Gospel even as far as Spain. Alas! he 
was to visit Rome, bat not as a free man. 

For on the fifth day there were some Jows from Ephosus and other citios 
af Asis—porhaps Alexander the coppersmith was ono of them—in the Court 
of the Women, and the glare of hatred suddenly shot into the eyes of one of 
these observers as he recognised the marked features of the hated Shatl. He 
instantly attracted towards him the attention of some of the compatriots to 
whom Paul's teaching was #0 well known. ‘Tho news ran in asnomwent through 
the pnasionate, restless, fanatical crowd. In one minate there arose one of 
those deadly cries which are the first beginnings of a sedition, These Asiatios 
sprang on Paul, and stirred up tho vast throng of worshippers with the ery, 
“ Israclites! help! This is the wretch who tenehes all mon everywhere against 
the people, andl the Thorah, and the Templo, Ay, and besides that, he brought 
Grooks into the Temple, and hath polluted this holy place,” Whother they 
really thought #0 of not we cannot tell, but they had mo grounds for this mnd 
charge beyond the fact that thoy had seen the Ephesian Trophinus walking 
about with Pant in the streets of Jerasalem, and supposed that Pan! had 
taken him evon into the holy procineta. To defile the Temple was what overy 
enemy of the Jews tried to do, Antiochus, Heliodorus, Pompey, had pro- 
faned it; and very recently tho Samaritans had boen charged with deliberately 
polluting it by seattering dead men's hones over its preeinets. Instantly the 
rumour flew from lip to lip that this was Shadl, of whom they had heard— 
Paul, the mee(th—Panl, one of tho Galilean Afinfim—ono of tho believers in 
“the Hang "—Panl, the renegade Rabbi, who taught and wrote that Gentiles 
wore as good as Jews—the man who blasphemed the Thorah—tho man whom 
the synagogues had scourged in vain—the man who wont. from placo to plare 
gotting them into trouble with tho Romans; and that ho had beon caught 
taking with him inté the Temple a Gentile dog, an uneireamelsod ger, The 
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panishment for that crime was death—denth by the fall 


made npon him, and the ery “To the reseae !” eebood on all sides 

streets? To defend himself was impossible. What voice conkd be heard 
amit] the wild rear of that momentarily inereasing hahbub ? Was : 
the end ? Fier: Sa: te Se Sern ts pies Sosa ea 

Precincts? If be had been im the court below, an, thet weal eae 
inevitable fate, bat the sacredness of the spot saved 


the Levites and the ceaeer the = tomtyendei 

closure from one more stain of blood, exerted all their strength to shut: 
ponderous gate behind the throng which sunged after their victim? 
meanwhile the Roman centurion stationed under arms with his soldiers on the: 
roof of the western cloisters, was awarv that a wiki commotion had 


to the city, and streams of men were thronging from every direction 
yast area of the Court of the Gentiles, In another moment it was certain 
that those white pillars and that tessellated floor would be stained with blood, 
Without a moment's dolay tho centurion sent a message to Lysias, the com. 
mantant of Antonia, that tho Jews had seized somebody in the Twmplevanel 
were trying to kill him. The Romans were accustomed to mpht movements, 
tanght them by thousands of exigencies of their carcer in hostile countries, 
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‘but nowhore more essential than in a city which Prefect after Prmfect and 
Procurator after Procurator had Iearnt to detest as the head.quarters of 
burning, senseless, and incomprehensible fanaticism. A single word was 
enough to surround Lysias with » well-disciplined contingent of centurions 
and soldiors, and he instantly dashed along the cloister roof and down the 
stairs into the Court of the Gentiles. The well-known clang of Roman arms 
arrested the attention of the mob, They had had some terrible warnings very 
lately. ‘The memory of that awful day, when they trampled each other to 
death by thousands to escape tho cohort of Cumanus, was still frosh in their 
memory. They did not dare to resist the mailed soldiery of their conquerors. 

Lysias and his soldiers foreed their way straight through the throng to the 
placo where Paul was standing, and reseued bim from his enraged opponents. 
When he had seizod him, and had his arms bound to two soldiers by two ehaing, 
he asked the question, “Who the man might be, and what bo lind done? "* 
Nothing was to be learnt from the confused eries that rose in answer, and, in 
despair of arriving at anything definite in euch s scene, Lysias ordered him 
to bo marched into the barracks? But no sooner had he got on the stairs which 
led np to the top of the cloister, and so into the fortress, than tho mob, afraid 
that they were going to be banlked of their vengeance, made another rush at 
him, with yells of “ Kill him! kill him!" and Paal, unable in his fettered 
condition to steady himself, was carried off bis logs, and hurried along in the 
arms of the surrounding soldiers. He was saved from being torn to piecos 
chiefly by the fact that Lysins kept close by him; and, as the resewo-party 
was about to disappear into the barracks, Paul said to him in Greck, “ May 
speak a word to you?” “Can you speak Greek?” asked the commandant 
in surprise. “ Are you not then really that Egyptian * who a littl while ago 
made a disturbanee,? and led out into the wilderness those 4,000 slearit "7 
“No,” eaid Paul; “I am a Jow, « native of Tarsus, in Cilicia, a citizen of 
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haling te prises not only men, but even women ; in proof of which he appealed 
to the testimony of the ex-High Priest Theophilus, and many still surviving 
members of tho Sanhedrin who had given him letters to Damascus. What, 
then, had ehanged the whole spirit of his life? Nothing less than a Divine 
vision of Jesus of Nazarath, which had stricken him blind to earth, and bidden 
him confer with Ananias* He does not tell them that Ananias was a oe 
tian, bat—whieh was no less true—that he was an orthodox observer of 

Law, for whom all the Jews of Damascus felt respect. rear eel mom 
his blindness, and told him that it was “tho God of our fathers,” who fore- 
ordained him to know His will and see “the Just One,"* and hear tho 
message from His lips, that he might be for Him “ s witness to all men” of 
what he had heard and seen. He then mentions his bapticm and return to 
Jerusalem, and, hurrying over all needless details, comes to tho point that, 
while he was worshipping—now twenty years ago—in that very Temple, he 
had fallen imto a trance, and again seen the risen Jesus, who bade him 
hurry with all speed out of Jerusalem, because there they would not receive 
his testimony. But so far from wishing to go, he had even pleaded with 
the heavenly vision that surely tho utter chango from Saul the raging per- 
secutor—Sanl who had imprisoned and beaten the believers throughout the 
synagogues—Sanl at whose fect had becn Inid the clothes of them that 
slew His witness* Stephen—the change from such a man to Saul the 
Chiiati a the preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ—could not fail 
to win erodence to his testimouy. But Ho who spake to him would not 
suffer him to plead for a longer opportunity of appealing to his fellow- 
countrymen. Briefly but decisively came the answer which had been tho 
turning-point for all his subsequent career—" Go, for I will send theo far away 
‘To THE Guxriies {” 

‘That fatal word, which hitherto he had carefully avoided, but which it 
was impossible for him to avoid any longer, was enough. Up to this: peta 
they had continued listening to him with tho doopest attention. 
them were not wholly unsequainted with the facts to which he appealed. ie 
intense earnestness and mastery over the language whieh they loved eharmoed 
them all the more, because the soldiers who stood by could not undorytand » 
word of what ho was saying, so that his spooch bore the air of # confidential 
communication to Jews alone, to which the alien tyrants could only listen 
with vain curiosity and impatient suspicion, Who could toll but what some 
Messianie announcement might be borering on his lips? Might not he who 
was thrilling them with the narrative of these vixious and revelations have 
some now eestasy to tell of, which should be the signal that now the supreme 
hour had como, and which should ponr into thelr boarts » atroam of fire so 
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intense, so kindling, that in the beat of it the iron chains of the Romans 
should be as tow? But was this to be the climax? Waa trance to be 
pleaded in defenee of the apostasy of the renegade? Was this evil soul to bo 
allowed to produce holy witness for his most flagrant offences? Were they 
to be told, forsooth, that vision from heaven had bidden him preach to 
“sinners of the Gentiles,” and fling open, as he had been doing, the hallowed: 
privileges of the Jews to those dogs of the unciremncision ? All that strange 
multitade was as ono; the same hatred shot at the same instant through all 
their hearts, That word “ Genriies,” confirming all their worst suspicions, 
fell like «park on the inflammable mass of their fanaticism. No sooner was 
it uttered! than they raised a simultancous yell of “ Away with such a wretch: 
from tho earth; ho ought never to have lived!" 

Then began one of the most odious and despicable spectacles which the 
world can witness, the spectacle of an Oriental mob, hideous with impotent 
rage, howling, yelling, cursing, gnashing their teoth, flinging about thelr arma, 
waving and tossing their blue and red robes, casting dust into the air by land. 
fuls, with all the furious gesticnlations of an uncontrolled fanaticism? 

Happily Paul was ont of the reach of their personal fury.’ It might goad 
them to a courago sufficient to make them rend the air with their eries of 
frenzy, and make the court of the Temple look like the refuge for a throng af 
demoniaes; but it hardly prompted them to meet the points of those Roman 
broadewords, In great excitement, the commandant ordered the prisoner to 
be led into the barracks, and examined by scourging; for, being 
ignorant of what Paul had been saying, he wanted to know what farther he 
could have done to excite those furious yells. The soldiers at once tied his 
hands together, stripped his back bare, and bent him forward into the 
for that horrid and often fatal examination by torture which, not far from tint 
vory spot, his Lord had undergone.* ‘Thrice before, om that searred bnek, had 
Paul felt the fasces of Roman lictors; five times the nine-and-thirty strokes of 
Jewish thongs; here was a new form of agony, the whip—tho horribile 
—which the Romans employed to force by torture the confession of the truth? 
But at this stago of the proceedings, Paul, self-posseased oven in extremes, 
interposed with a quict question. It had been useless before, it might be 
useloss now, bat it was worth trying, sinco both the soldiers and their officers 
seem already to have been prepossessed by his noble calm and self-control im 
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tho midst of dangers so awful and so sudden, He therefore asked in a quict 
voice, “Is it lawful for you to scourge a Roman who has not been tried 2” 
‘Tho question was addressed to the centurion who was standing by to see that, 
the torture was duly administered, and ho was startled by the appeal. This 
was evidently no idlo hoaster; no man who would invent a privilege to escape 
pain or peril, Few under any circumstances would ever venture to invent the 
proud right of saying Crvis Romanvs Sus,' for the ponalty of imposture 
was death ;? and the centurion had seen enough to be quite sure that this 
prisoner, at any rate, was not the man to do #0, He made the soldiers stop, 
wont off to the commandant, and said to him, with something of Roman blunt- 
ness, “ What are you about ?? This man isa Roman.” This was important. 
If he was a Roman, the Chiliarch had already twice broken the law which 
entitled him to protection; for he had both bound him and, in contravention 
of an express deeres of Augustus, had given arders to begin his examination 
by putting him to the torture, Moreover, as being one who himsvlf placed 
the highest possible value on the jus cieitatis, he respected the claim. Hurry 
ing to him, he said— 

“Toll mo, are you a Roman?” 

“Yes,” 

But Lysias, as he looked at him, could not help having his doubts, Ho 
wns himself a Greek or Syrian, who had bought the franchise, and thereupon. 
assumed tho prawomen Claudius, at a timo when the privilege was very 
expensive.! Whether Paul was a Roman or not, he was clearly a Jew, and no. 
less clearly a very poor one: how could he hare got tho franchise ? 

“TI know how much it cost me* to got this citizenship,” be remarked, in a 
dubious tone of voice, 

“But I have been a citizen from my birth,” was the calm answer to his 
unexpressed suspicion. 

‘The claim could not be resisted. Paul was untied, and tho soldiers dropped 
their scourges. But Lysias was not by any sseans free from anxiety as to tho 
consequences of his illegal conduct? Ansiona to rid his hands of this 
awkward business in acity where the merest trifles wore constantly loading to 
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wisdom of his conduct towards the Samaritans, and the far from noble means 
which he took to eseapo the consequences of his complicity in their maasecre. 
‘The Talmud adds to our picture of him that he was a rapacions tyrant who, in 
his gluttony and greed, reduced the inferior priests almost to starvation by 
dofranding thom of their tithos ;4 and that he was one of those who sent his 
creatures with bludgeons to the threshing-floors to seize the tithes by foree* 
Ho held tho highpriesthood for a period which, in these bad days, was 
unusually long,? a term of office which had, however, been interrupted by hia 
absence as a prisoner to answor for his misconduct at Rome. On this occasion, 
thanks to an actor and a concubine, he seems to have gained his cause,’ but he 
was subsequently deposed to make room for Ishmacl Ben Phabi, and few 
pitied him when he was dragged ont of his hiding-place in a sewer to perish 
miserably by the daggers of the Sicarii, whom, in the days of hia prosperity, 
he had not scruplod to sanction and employ. 

His conduct towards St. Paul gives us a specimen of his character. 
Searecly had the Apostle uttered the first sentence of his defence when, with 
disgraceful ogality, Ananias ordered the officers of the court to smite him on 
the mouth. Stang by an insult so flagrant, an outenge so undeserved, the 
naturally choleric tomperament of Paul flaned into that sndden sense of augor 
which ought to be controlled, but which can hardly be wanting in a truly noble 
character. No character can be perfect which does not cherish in itself m 
deeply-scated, though perfectly generous and forbearing, indignation against 
intolerable wrong. Smarting from the blow, “God shall smite thos,” he 
exclaimed, “thou white-washed wall!’ What! Dost thon sit thore judging 
me according to the Law, aud in violation of Jaw biddest me to be smitten ?”"* 


fat this time the sacred light, which was to burn all ‘om the candlestick (ner 
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daring the fow and much occupied days which had elapsed sines his return, 
giren himself the trouble to inquire whether a Kamhit, or a Bocthusian, or & 
Canthera was at that particular moment adorned with the empty title which 
ho probably disgraced. He must, of course, have been aware that the high 
priest was the Nasi of the Sanhedrin, but in a erowdod assembly he had not 
noticed who the speaker was. Owing to his weakenod sight, all that he saw 
before him was a blurred white figure issuing a brutal order, and to this 
person, who in his external whiteness and inward worthlessness this reminded 
him of the plastered wall of a sepulchre, he had addressed his indignant 
donunciation. ‘That he should retract it on learning the hallowed position of 
the delinquont, was in accordance with that high breeding of tho porfoct 
gentleman which in all his demeanour he habitually displayed. 

But while we ean eaxily excuse any passing touch of human infirmity, if 
such there were, in his sudden vehemence, we cannot defend his subsequent 
conduct at that meeting. Surely it was more than pardonablo if on that day 
ho was a little unhinged, both morally and spiritually, by the wild and awfal 
trials of tho day before. In the discussion which was going on about his 
case, his knowledge of the Savhodrin, of which ho had been a member, enabled 
him casily to recognise that his judges were still mainly divided into two 
parties—the Sadducean priests and the Pharisaic elders and scribes. Tho 
latter were the more populat and nomorous, the former wero the more wealthy 
and powerful. Now St, Paul woll knew that these two parties were separated 
from each othor by an iutornecine enmity, whieh was auly reconciled in the 
presence of common hatreds. He knew, too, that oue main point of conten 
tion between them arose from questions about the Uusece World, and the life 
beyond the grave! Seeing, theroforo, that he would moot with noithor justice 
nor mercy from that tribunal, he decided to throw among thom the apple of 
discord, and cried out amid tho Babel of tongues, “ Brothren, I am a 
Pharisee, a son of Pharisoos, I am boing judged about the hope and 
resurrection of the dead.” ‘The plan showed great knowlodge of charneter, 
and the diversion thus caused was for the time emivently successfal; bat was 
it worthy of St. Paul? Undoubtedly thore wore poluts in common between 
him and the Pharisess. “‘Thoy taught « resurrection of the dead: 0 did ho, 
They taught the coming of the Kingdom of God: so did he, They tanght 
the Advent of tho Messiah: so did he. They taught an intercourse of God 
with men by the medium of angels, dreams, and visions: so did he, Ho 
shared with the Pharisees exactly those doctrines, om account of which ho was 
regarded by tho Saddncees as a reducer of tho people.” ‘This is truo; but, on 
the other hand, his belief im tho risen Messiah was not the point on which he 
was mainly being called in question? That belief, had it stood alone, would 
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nddod violence toa yet more infurinted reaction in men who felt that they 
had beon the victims of s successful stratagem, and in tho remark of St. Paul 
before the tribunal of Felix! I seem to see—thongh none have noticed it—a 
certain souso of coumpnnetion for the method in which he had extricated him. 
self from 4 pressing danger. 

Bat, as wo hayo said, the stratagem was for the timo almost magically 
successful. Paul's enemies were instantly at each other's throats. The High 
Priest, Ananias, was so singularly dotested by the Pharisaio party that 
centuries afterwards the tradition still Hngered of his violonee and greed? 
‘There rose a sudden uproar of angry voices, and. the scribes, who sided with 
the Pharisees, started up in a body to declare that Paul was innocent. “We 
find the defendant not guilty; but if a spirit or angel spoke to him——? "# 
Again the Jews, even these distinguished Hiorarchs and Rabbis, showod their 
niter incapacity for self-control, Even in the august precincts of tho 
Sanhedrin the elamour was succeeded by a tumult so violent that Paul was 
‘onco moro in danger of boing actually torn to picces, this time by learned and 
venerable hands. Claudius Lysias, more and more amazed at the imprac- 
ticability of thess Jews, who first unanimously set upon Paul in the Temple, 
and half of whom in tho Sanhedrin appeared to be now fighting in his defence, 
dotorminod that his fellow-citizen should not at any rate suffer 60 ignoble 
4 fate, and once moro ordered the dotachment of soldiers to go down to snatch 
‘him from the midst of them, and lead him to the one spot in Jerusalem where 
the greatest living Jew could alone find security—the barracks af foreign 
conquerors, 

St. Poul might well be exhausted and depressed by the recurrence, on two 
consecutive days, of such exciting scenes, and even a courage so dauntloss as hin 
could not faco unshaken this continual risk of sudden death. ‘Tho moxt day 
was again to bring a fresh poril; bat before it came, Goi in His merey, who 
had ever encouraged His fnithfal servant at the worst and darkest crises, sent 
him a vision which saved him from all alarm as to his setnal life for many a 
long and trying day, As at Jerasslem on his first visit, and as at Corinth, and 
as afterwards on the stormy sea, the Lord stood by him and said, “ Cheer 
thee, Paul; for as thou didst boar witnoss respecting me at Jerusalem, so must 
thon also bear witness at Rome,” 

‘The dawn of the next day sufficed to prove that his mananrre in the 
Sanhedrin had only won a temporary success at tho cost af a deopor 
exasperation. So unquenchable was tho fury against bin, and so inflamed 
was the feeling of disappointment that Lysias sbould have suatebed him away 
from their rovengo, that’ ka: Chie’ morning’ no'Jons than forty Jews bound 
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bring him down to you, under pretext of amore 

We. before he gets near you, are prepared to slay him." 

the snggestion with execration, as many a ’ 
degenerate Jews and worldly priests agreed to it with 

known to forty conspirators, and requiring the © 

number more, is no seeret at all, ‘There were sure to be: 
gestures, words of ill-concealed triumph, and, indeed, 50 
the orthodox Jews, and even, we fear, among 
Christians, was the dotestation of the man who fi 
Moses,” that in most circles there was no need 
concealment. When St, Peter had been in prison, a 
execution, the Christian community of Jerusalem had been 
of alarm and sorrow, and prayer had been made day and night wi 
to God for him ; but St, Peter, and especially the St, Peter 

was regarded with feelings very difforent from those 
believers looked on the bold genius whose dangerous 
Mosaiom and its essential covenant as a thing of the 
Gontiles, We hear of no prayor from any one of the Ele 
myriads” on behalf of St. Panl. He owed to a relative, 
Chureb, tho watchful sympathy which alone resened hin 
had o married sister living in Jerusalem, who, whether she agn 
tho viows of her brother—and the fact that noither sho nor 
elsewhere montioned, and that St. Panl never seems to hay 
house, makes it at least very doubtful—had yet enough m1 
try to defeat a plot for his assassination. Most gladly 
somothing furthor about the details, All that wo are told 
thin Indy, apparently a mere boy, on hearing of the intentled a1 
at once to the barracks of Fort Antonia, and gaining ready 
who, ws an antriod Roman citizen, was only kept im 
revealed to him the plot, The Apostle acted with his 
promptitude, Sending for one of the ten centurions of th 
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to him, “Lead this yonth to the commandant, for he has something to tell 
him.”? ‘The centurion went immediately to Lysias, and said, “The prisoner 
Paul calied me to him, and asked me to lead this youth to you, as ho has some- 
thing to say to you.” There isa touch of very natural kindness in the way in 
which the Roman officer received the Jewish boy. Seeing, perhaps, that ho 
was nervous and flustered, both from the peril to which he was subjecting 
himself by revealing this secret—sineo suspicion would naturally fall on him— 
and also by finding himself in the presence of the most poworfal person in 
Jerusalem, the military delegate of the dreaded Procurator—Lysias took him 
Dy the hand, and walking with him toa place where thoy were out of earshot, 
began to ask him what his message was. The youth told him that he would 
immediately receive a request from the Sanhedrin to summon a mecting next 
day, and bring Paul once mor before them fo arrive at some more definite 
result; and that more than forty sicardi had agreed on time and place to 
murder his prisoner, so that the oly way to defeat the plot was to refuse the 
request of the Sanhedrin, Lysins saw the importance of the sccrot, and 
instantly formed his plans. He told tho youth not to mention toany one that 
he had given him information of the conspirsey, and, summoning two cen- 
turions, ordered them to equip two hundred legionaries, soventy cavalry 
soldiers, two hundred lances? with two spare horses, to bo ready to oscort Paul 
safely to Cwsarca that very evening at nine o'clock, Ho was extromely glad 
to get rid of a prisoner who created auch excitement, and who was the object 
of an animosity #0 keen that it might at any moment lead toa riot, At that 
day, too, charges of bribery flew about in the most dangerous manner. Celer, 
a Koman knight of far higher rank than himself, had actually hoon dragseod 
by Jows round the walls of Jorusalom, and finally beheaded, for reeviving a beibo 
from the Samaritans? Agrippa L had been dismissed from Antioch; and no 
Jess a person than the Procurator Cumanus had beon imprisoned and din- 
graced, So corrupt was the Roman administration in the hands of even the 
hi; host officials, that if Paul were murdered Lysias might easily have beon 
charged with having accepted a bribe to induce him to eonnive at this 
nefarious conspiracy,’ Thore was now sufficient protext to sud Paul away 
swiftly and secretly, and so got rid of an embarrassing responsibility, At 
nine that ovening, when it was dark and when the streets would be desertod, 
tho large escort of four hundred and seventy soldiors—an escort tho nocessity 
of which shows the dangerous condition of tho country, and the extent of 
Lysias's alarm—stood ready at the gate of the barracks; and before the tramp 
of horse and foot began to startle the silent ot, the commandant handed tw 
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the centurion in command a letter which, in its obvious 

i very dexterows mixtare of truth and faleshood, and by no means 

the representation that Lynias was a stupid person, It was one 
almteneta of criminal charges called elogia, which it was the custom 

iin wubeattting a prisoner to the cognisanes of a superior jodge; and 
ingeniously framed with a view to obviate beforehand any 

illegal condnet towards a Roman citizen. The condnet of 

little bmsty at first, bad however been, on the whole, both 

able; and be would probably be assured by St. Paul that, so far as he was 
concerned, he might lay aside all anxiety as to any proceedings intended 
vindicate the inalienable rights conferred by the citizenship, 


The otter ran as follows — 


*Clanilins Lysias to his Exeelleney the Procurator Felix, greeting. 

“The prisoner whom I send to you is one who was seized by the Jews, and 
was on tho point of being killed by them when I came down upon thems with 
my forees, and rescued him on being informed that he was a Roman, As I 
wanted to know further the reason why they accused him,1 took him down 
into their Sanhedrin, and found that he was being aceused of questions of 
their law, but hod against him no charge which deservod death or eliaina. 


Bat on receiving seorot intimation of a plot which was to be put in fares 
against him, I immodintely sont him to you, at the samo time giving moties to 
hin accusers also to nny all they had to say about him in your presemoe, Fare 
welll!” 


Paul was mounted on one of tho horses provided for him, anil the escort 
rode rapidly throng! the disturbed country, in the vieinity of Jerusalem, with 
avharp look-out against any ambuseado, After that, being too munierons and 
woll-armed to have any dread of mere brigands, they went at their ease 
a Roman road, tho thirty-five miles to Antipatris! Herw they rested for tir 
remainder of th Next day tho four hundred legionaties and lancer 
marched back to lem, while the mounted soldiers rode forward om the 
romaluing twenty-five mi exurca. St. Paul thus entered Cisnrem with 
fa pomp of attendance very unlike tho humble gnise in which he had Jef 
amid the little his fellow-Christians. ‘They entered the 
Lyroad dayligh body passing through the streets mnst 
attmetod J eyes, How must Philip and the other Ohristinvs 

to recognise the rapid fulfilinent of their 
teach whom they had 
ates 


s, am diors from the garrison of Antonis t 
the midst of his Roman body-gaard, was destined to be him last 


experience of afr and exercise, till—after two years of imprisonment—his- 
voyage to Rome began, 
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‘The centurion and his prisoner were at once introduced into the presenes 
of Felix. Felix read tho lotter of Lysias, and after briofly inquiring to what 
province Paul belonged, and being told he waa a Cilician, he said, “I will bear 
out your case when your accusers have arrived,” He then handed Paul over 
to a soldier to be kept in ono of the guard-rooms attached to the old Herodian 
palace whieh now formed the splendid residence of the Proeurators of Judwa. 


CHAPTER XLL 
PAUL AND FELIX. 
“Antonine Felix, Ree eames Saree et libidinem, jos regium servili ingonio 
exerouit.”"—Tac. Hist, ¥. 


Tam Jone pat + « « et ouncta malefacta siti impane ratas,"— 
Ann, xii. 


A Romaw judge to whom a prisoner had been sent with an eloginm was 
bound, if possible, to try him within three days, Felix, however, had to send 
a message to Jerusalom, and fix a time for the cass to come on, in order that 
the accusers migit be present; and as the journey took nearly two days, 


it was the fifth day after St. Paal’s arrival at Crosaroa that ho was brought 
to trial. The momentary diversion in his favour, of which by this time the 
Pharisees wore probably ashamed, had settlod into an unanimons hatred, and 
the elders, probably of both parties, hurried down to scouso thelr adversary, 
Ananias in person accompiniod them, engor for revenge against the man 
who had compared him to a plastered sepulchre, It must have boon intonsoly 
disagreeable to these diguified personages to be foreod to hurry oa a fatiguing 
journey af some sevouty miles from tho religious to the political eapital af 
Judea, in order to indaco a Gentile dog to give up an npontate meuith to 
their jurisdiction; but the Sanhedrists, amarting under defeat, would not bo 
likely to leave any stone unturned whieh should bring tho offender within 
roach of vengeance, 

They wished to make sure of the extradition of their victim, and being 
little able to plead either in Greek or Latin, and moro or less ignorant 
of the procedure in Roman courts, thoy gave thelr brief to a provincial 
barrister named Tortullus, Everything was done with due formality, They 
first lodged thoir complaint, and then the prisoner was confronted with them 
thot be might hear, aud if possible refulo, their seeusations, ‘Tortillas was 
ovidontly » practised speaker, and St. Luke has faithfully preserved an outline 
of his voluble plausibility, Spoaking with politic complainanco as thoagh he 
were himself a Jow, he bean by a fulsome compliment to Felix, whieh peered 
ns the usual explatio benevolentiae, Alluding to the early exertions of Polix 
against the bandittl and thi rmeost enpprossion of the Egyptian false Mossiah, 
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therefore, met the first and third counts of the indictment with » positive 
contradiction, and challenged the Jews to produce any witnesses in confirma- 
tion of them, As to the second count, he was quite resdy to admit that he 
belonged to what they called a sect ; but it was no more an illegal sect than 
those to which they themselves belonged, since ho worshipped the God whom, 
as a Jew, he had been always taught to worship—frankly accepted their entiro 
Seriptures—and believed, exactly as the majority of themselves did, in = resur- 
rection of the just and unjust, In this faith it had always been his aim to 
have a conscienco void of offence towards God and towards man, Ho had 
now been five years absent from Jerusalem, and on returning with alms for 
the poor of his people, and offerings for the Temple, they found him in the 
Tomple, a quict and legally purified worshipper. For the riot which had 
ensued he was not responsible, It had been stirred up by certain Asiatic 
Jews, who ought to have been present ns witnesses, and whose absence was 
8 proof of tho weakness of the ease against him. But if their attendance 
could not be secured, he called upon his accusers themselves: to state the 
result of their trial of him before the Sanhedrin, and whether they had a 
single fact against him, unless it were his exclamation as ho stood before 
them, that he was being tried about a question of the resurrection of the 
dead. 

‘The case had evidently broken down, St. Panl's statement of facts 
Giroctly contradicted tho only charge brought against him, ‘Tho differences 
of doctrine between the Jews and himself were not in any way to the point, 
since they affected questions which had not been touched upon at all, and of 
which the Roman law could take no cognisance, It was no part of his duty 
to prove the doctrine of the Nazarenes, or justify himself for having embraced 
it, since at that time it had not been declared to bo a religio ilicita. Of this 
finct Felix was perfectly aware, Hoe bad a more accarate knowledge of “ that 
way " than the Jews aud their advocate supposed.! He was not going, there 
fore, to hand Paul over to the Sanhedrin, which might be dangerous, and would 
certainly be unjust; but at the samo time he did not wish to offend these 
important personages. Ho therefore postponed the trial—rem ampliavit— 
‘on the ground of the absence of Lysins, who was a material witness, promising, 
however, to give a final decision whenever he camo down to Cusarea. Paul 
was remanded to the guard.room, but Felix gave particular instructions to the 
centurion? that his custody was not to be a severe one, and that his friends 
were to be permitted free access to his prison. St. Luke and Aristarchue 
certainly availed themselves of this permission, and doubtless the heavy hours 
were lightened by the visits of Philip the Evangelist, and other Christians 
‘of the little Cxsurean community to whom Paul was dear? 
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moral fore, sent for him not unfrequently to converse with him 

his beliefs. But this apparent interest in religious subjects was, in reality, 
akin to that vein of superstition whieh made him the ready dupe of Simon 
Magus, ‘and it did not exelade a certain hankering after a bribe, which he 
felt suro that Paul, who had brought considerable sums of money to Jern- 
salem, could either procare or give. He took care to drop hints which shonld 
leave no doubt as to his intentions, But Pan! was innocent, and neither 
would ho sdopt any illicit method to secure his liberty, nor in any case would 
he burden the affection of his converts to contribute the ransom which he was 
too poor to offer. He did not wish by dubious haman methods to interfere 
with God's plan respecting him, nor to set a questionable example to the 
future libellatici. He therefore declined to take the hints of Felix, and two 
yours glided away, and he was still in prison. 

Towards the end of that time he must have been startled by a terrible 
clamour in the streets of Caesarea. Disputes, indeed, were constantly oceur- 
ring in a city composed half of Jews and half of Greeks, or Syrinns, between 
whom there was a perpotual fond for precedence. All tho splendour of tho 
place—its amphitheatre, its temples, its palaco—was due to tho passion for 
building which animated the first Herod. "hs Jewish population was lange 
and wealthy, and since their king had done so shuch for the town, they claimed 
it as their own. It was quite true that, but for Herod, Consurea would never 
have been heard of in history. Ils sole utility consisted in the harbour which 
he had constructed for it at enormous cost of money and laboar, and which 
was extromely needed on that inhospitable coast. But the Greoks maintained 
that it was their town, secing that it had been founded by Strato, and called 
Strato's Towor until Horod had altered the namo in his usual spirit of flattery 
towards the Imperial House, ‘Towards tho close of Paul's imprisonment, the 
Greeks and Jows camo to an open quarrel in the market-place, aud the 
Greeks wero being worsted in the combat by thelr enraged adversaries, when 
Felix appeared with his cohorts and ordered the Jews to disperse. As his 
command was not instantly obeyed by the vietorious party, Felix, who like all the 
Romans sided with the Gontilo faction, let loose his sokliors upon them, The 
soldiers wero probably not Romans, but provincialst They were thereforo 
delighted to fall on the Jows, many of whom woro instantly pat to the sword. 
Not contont with this, Felix, whoso dislike to tho wholo raco only deepened 
every year, allowed them to plunder he houses of the wealthier Jews? This 
crowning act of injustice could not pass unnoticnd. Felix, indeed, as Tacitus 
tolls us, had so long learnt to rely on the overwholining influence af Pallas 
over Clandius, that he began to think that he might commit any erimo ho 
liked without being called to question. But Claudius hed now been dismissed 
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and he inherited the government of a country in which tho wildest anarchy 
was triumphant, and interneeine quarrels were carried on in the bloodiest 
spirit of revenge. Had he been Procurator for a longer time, difficult as was 
the task to hold in the leash the furions hatreds of Jews and Gentiles, ho 
might have accomplished more memorable resulta. ‘The sacred narrativo dis- 
plays him in « not unfavourable light, and he at any rate contrasts most 
favourably with his immedinte predecessor and successor, in the fact that ho 
tried to administer real justice, and did not stain his hands with bribes? 

His first movements show an active and energetic spirit. He arrived in 
Palestine about the month of August, and three days after his arrival at 
Cirsarea went direct to Jerusalem, One of the first questions which he had 
to faco was the mode of dealing with St, Paul, Two years of deferred hope, 
aud obstructed purposes, and dreary imprisonment had not quenched tho 
deadly antipathy of the Jews to the man whose free offer of the Gospel to 
the Gentiles seemed to thom one of the most fatal omens of their impending 
ruin. The terrible fight in the market-place between Jews and Syrian 
Greeks, which had caused the disgrace of Felix, had left behind it an un- 
appeased exasperation, and the Jews of Caesarea wore unanimous? in demand- 
ing the immediate punishment of Paul. Whon Festus reached Jerusalem 
the same cry? met him, and the death of Panl was demanded, not only by 
tho mob, but by deputations of all the chief personages in Jerusalem, headed 
by Ishmael Bou Phabi, thenew High Priest! We have seen alroady that 
tho Jews, with great insight into human nature, eagerly scized the first op- 
portunity of playing upon the inexperience of a newly-arrived official, and 
moulding, him if possible, while be was likely to be most plastic in his 
desire to create # favourable improssion, Bat Fostus was not ope of the base 
and feeble Procurators who would commit a crime to win popularity. ‘The 
Palestinian Jews soon found that they hat to do with one who more resom- 
bled a Gallio than Felix. ‘The peoplo and their priests begged bim as an 
initial favour not to exempt Paul's ense from their eoguisance, but to bring 
him to Jorusalem, that he might once more be tried by tho Sanhedrin, whon 
they would take care that he should eause no second fiasco by turning their 
theologic jealousies against each other. Indeed, these sacordotalists, who 
thought far less of murder than of ceremonial pollntion,* had taken care 
that if Festus once granted their petition, their hid assassins should got rid 
of Paul on the road “or ever bo camo near.” Festus saw through thom 
sufficiently to thwart their design under tho guiso of a eourtoous offer that, 
as Paul was now at Cusarea, he would rotor thithor almost immediately, 
and give a full and fale audience to their complaints, On their continued 
insistence Festus gave thom the haughty and genuluoly Roman reply tht, 
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whatever their Oriental notions of justice might be, it was not the emstom o* 
the Romans to grant ary person's life to his accusers by way of doing « favour, 
but to place the accused and the secusers face to face, and to give thea 
a full opportunity for-self-defence. ‘The High Priest anid his 
rators, finding that they could not play either on the timidity of Festus 
complaisance, had to content themselves once more with al 
deputation to carry out the aceusation, Eight or ten days afterwards Festus 
returned to the palace at Cwsarea, and the very next day took his seat on the 
tribunal to hear the case, Tho Jows had not again hired ako, 

to help them, and the trial degenerated into a scene of 

which St. Pau! simply mot the many accusations against him by ale 

‘Tho Jews, tumultnonsly surrounding the tribunal, reiterated their 

tions of heresy, sacrilege, and treason ; but as not a single witness was 
coming, Paul had no need to do more than to recount the facts. ee 
Jows soem to have defined the old vague chargo that Paul was a 

sedition throughout the Diaspora, by trying to frighten Festus, as they” 
frightened Pilato, with tho namo of Cassar ;* but Festus had too 
knowledge of the Roman law not to see, through all this murky storm of 
the two plain facts, that he was trying a false issue, since the inealens 
turned on matters which affected the arcana of Jewish theology; and 
oven if there was a grain of trath in the Jewish accusations, Paul had 
been guilty of anything approaching to a capital crime, Wishing te = 
end to the scone—for nothing was more odious to the dignity of rn 
Roman than the scowling fuees, and gleaming eyes, and 

lations of despised Oricntals—Festus asked Paul whether ho was wil 
go up to Jerusalem, and bo tried before the Sanhedrin under his protes 
"This was practically a proposal to transfer the question back from the Reomas 
to the Jowish jurisdiction. But Panl knew very well that he had far more 
chance of justice at tho hands of the Romans than at the hands of Joy 
whose crimes were now dragging Jernsalom to her destruction, 
tribunals had invariably and even savagely condemned him; Gentile 
—Gallio, tho Politarchs, tho Asiarchs, Lysias, Folix, Festa, 
“ Prootors)” at Philippi, and at last oven tho monstor N 
proclaimed his innocence. But he was sickof these delays; sick of the 
reiteration of calumnies which he had ton times refuted; sick of 
the bone of contention for mutual hatreds; sick of the arbitrary 
provincial gorernors. Terrible as the black dungoonof Machwras to 
soul of the Baptist, must have been the dreary barracks of Cwsaren 
ardent zeal of Paul. How he must have hated that palace, dripping: 
blood of murderod Herods, and haunted by the worst memoriog © 
crimes! How tired ho must have been of the idleness and the 
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provincial soldiers, and the tumultuous noises of collision between Jews and 
Gentiles which were constantly resounding in those ill-managed streets! 
Donbtless his imprisonment had been a period of deep inward ealm and 
growth. He knew that his course was not yet over. Ho was awaiting the ful- 
filment of God's will, He saw that he had nothing more to hope for from 
High Priests or Procurators, and seized his opportunity. Asa Roman citizen 
ho had one special privilege—that right of appeal to Corsar, which was still 
left a8 the venerable trophy of popular triumph in the struggles of eontaries. 
He had only to pronounce the one word Appello, and every enemy would, for 
# time, bo defeated, who was now thirsting for his blood.’ He determined to 
exoreise his privilege. The Procurator was but a shadow of the Cosar. His 
offer sounded plausibly fair, but perhaps Paul saw through it, “I am stand- 
ing,” ho said, “ at Corsar’a tribunal, There, and not before the Sanhedrin, I 
ought to be judged. Even you, O Festus! know full well that I never 
in any respect wronged the Jews. If Tam an offender, and have committed 
any capital crime, it is not against thom, but against the Empire; and if 
I am found guilty, I do not refuse to die, But if all the accusations which 
theso bring against me are nothing, no one can sacrifice me to them as a 
favour.” And then he suddenly exelaimed, “ Cacsarem appello!” 

‘The sppeal was a surprise; even Fostas, who meant well and kindly, 
though perhaps with a touch of natural complaisance towards his new sub- 
jects, was a little offended by it. It wns not agreeable to have his jurisdiction 
superseded hy an “appeal” to a superior on the very firat occasion that ho took 
his seat on the tribunal, Paul had not yet hind time to karn his character. 
He might doubtless have trasted him more, if he had known him better; bat 
matters had fallen into a hopeless imbroglio, and perhaps Pan} had some in- 
ward intimation that this, at last, was God's appointed way in which he was 
to visit Italy, and to bear witness at Rome, 

‘Tho appeal at once put an end to all the proceedings of the court. Fostns 
held a very brief consultation with his consiliarti—or council of bis assessors 
—as to whether the appeal was legally adinissiblo or not, ‘The case was too 
clear to admit of much donbt under this head, and, after & moment's delay, 
Fostns exclaimed, in words which, however brusquely spoken, mast haye 
thrilled the heart of more than one person in that assembly, and most of all 
the heart of the Apostle himself, “Caesarem appellasti; ad Caesarem ibis.” 
Porhaps Festus avenged his momentarily wounded vanity by tho thought, 
You little know what an sppeal to Ciesar means [!* 

Of course some days must olapse before au opportunity would occur to 
sond Paul from Cwsroa to Italy. A ship had to be provided, and othor 
prisoners had to be tried whom it might be necessary to remand to the 
Emperor's decision, The delay was a providontial one, It furnished Paul 
with « happy opportunity of proclaiming tho truths and tho arguments of 
Christianity in the presence of all the Jewish and Gentile magnates of the 
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aristocracy of Cmsarea, both Jewish and Gentile, Fostus ordered tho 
auditorium to be prepared for the oceasion, and invited all the chief officers 
of the army, and the principal inhabitants of- the town. The Herods wore 
fond of show, and Festus gratified their humour by a grand processional 
display. He would doubtless appear in his scarlot palndament, with his full 
attendance of lictors and body-guard, who would stand at arms behind the 
gilded chairs which were placed for himself and his distinguished visitors. 
Wo aro expressly told that Agrippa and Boronico wont in state to the 
Pratorium, she, doubtless, blazing with all her jewels, and he in his purple 
robes, and both with the golden eirelots of royalty around their forcheads, and. 
attended by suite of followers in the most gorgeous apparel of Eastern 
pomp. It was a compliment to the new governor to visit him with as much 
splendour as possible, and both he and his gucsts were not sorry to furnish 
spectacle which would at once illustrate their importance and their mntual 
cordiality. Did Agrippa think of his great-randfather Herod, and the 
massacre of the inuocents ? of his great-uncle Antipas, and the murder of 
Toln the Baptist ? of his father Agrippa L, and the exeention of James the 
Elder? Did he recall the fact that they had each died or been disgraced, 
soon after, or in direct consequence of, those inflictions of martyrdom? Did 
he realise how closely, but unwittingly, the faith in that “ono Jesus” had 
hoon linked with tho destinios of his honse? Did the pomp of to-day remind 
him of the pomp sixteen yoars earlier, when his much more poworful fathor 
had stood in the theatre, with the sunlight blixing on the tlasued silver of his 
robe, and the people shouting that he was a god?! Did none of the dark 
memories of the place overshadow him as he entered that former palace of his 
race? Jt is very unlikely, Extremo vanity, gratified self-importance, far 
moro probably absorbed the mind of this titular king. as, in all tho pomp of 
phantom sovereignty, he swept along the large open ball, seated himself with 
his beautiful sistor by the Procurator's sido, and glanced with cold curiosity 
on the poor, worn, shackled prisoner—pale with sickness and long imprison. 
ment—who was led in at bis command. 

Festus opened the proceedings in a short, complimentary speech, in which 
ho found an excuse for the gathoring, by saying that om tho one band the Jows 
were extremely infuriated against this man, and that on the other he was 
ontirely innocent, so far as ho could seo, of any capital crime, Since, however, 
ho was a Roman citizen, and had appealed to Casar, it was necessary to send 
to “the Lord”? some minute of the case, by way of elogium, and ho was 
completely perplexed as to what he onght to aay. He was, thorefore, glad of 
tho opportunity to bring the prisoner before this distinguished assembly, thot 
thoy, and especially King Agrippa, might hear what he had to say for himself, 
and uo, by forming somo sort of preliminary judgment, relieve Fostus from 
the ridiculous position of sonding « prisonor without being able to stato any 
detluite crime with whieh be had been charged. 
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tu pieces; but in this and every danger God had helped him, and the testimony 
whieh he bore to small and great was no blasphemy, no slpostasy, but simply 
atruth in direct accordance with the teachings of Moses and the Prophets, 
that the Messiah should be liable to suffering, and that from His resurrection 
from the dead a light should dawn to lighten both tho Gentiles and His 
people. 

Paul was now launched on the full tide of that sxcréd and impassioned 
oratory which was so powerful an agent in his mission work. He was deliver- 
ing to kings and gorernors and chief captains that testimony which was tho 
very object of his life. Whether on other topics his speech was as con- 
temptible as his enemies chose to represent, we cannot say; but on this topic, 
at any rate, he spoke with the force of long familiarity, and the fire of intense 
eviction, He would probably have proceeded to develop tho great thesis 
which he had just sketched in ontline—but at this point he was stopped short. 
‘These facts and revelations were now to Festus, Though sufficiently familiar 
with true culture to recognise it even through these Oriental surroundings, 
he could only listen open-mouthed to this impassioned tale of visions, and 
revelations, and auciont prophecies, and of = Jewish Prophet who hai been 
erueified, and yet had risen from the dead and was Divine, and who could 
forgive sins aud lighten the darkness of Jews as well as of Gentiles, He 
had been getting more and more astonished, and the last remark was too 
much for him. He suddealy burst out with the loud and excited interraption, 
“You aro mad, Paul;! those many writings are turning your His 
startling ojaculation checked the majestic stream of tho Apostlo’s el OTT 
but did not otherwise ruffle his exquisite courtesy. “I am not mad," he 
exclaimed with calm modesty, giving to Festus his recognised titl of “your 
Excelleey ;” “but I am uttoring words of reality and soborness.” But Festus 
was not the person whom he was mainly addressing, nor were these tho 
reasonings which he would be likely to understand. It was differont with 
Agrippa. He had rad Moses and the Prophots, and had heard, from multl- 
tudes of witnesses, some at Jeast of the facts to which Paul referred. To him, 
therefore, the Apostle appealed in proof of his perfect sanity, “The king,” 
ho said, “knows about these things, to whom it is even with confidence that 
Tom addressing my remarks. Iam sure that bo is by no means unaware of 
any of these circumstances, for all that I say has not been done in = corner,” 
And then, wishing to resume the trend of his argument at the point where 
it had been broken, and where it would be most striking to a Jew, be asked— 

“King Agrippa, dost thou beliove the Prophets? 1 know that thou 
believest,” 

But Agrippa did not choose to be entrapped into a discussion, still lors 
into an assent, Not old in years, bat neeustamed from his boyhood to an 
atmosphere of cynicinm and unbelief, he could only smile with the guod- 
natured contempt of a man of th. world at the enthusiastic earnestness which 
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remarking on all sides that Paul was undeserving of death, or even of imprison- 
ment, He had made, in fact, « deeply favourable impression. Agrippa’s 
decision was given entirely for his acquittal, ‘This person,” ho mid to 
Festus, “might have been permanently set at liberty, if he had not appealed 
to Cesar.” Agrippa was far too little of a Pharisee, and far too much of a 
man of tho world, not to see that mere freedom of thought could not be, and 
ought not to be, suppressed by external violence, The proceedings of that 
day probably saved St, Paul's life full two years afterwards. Festus, sineo 
his own opinion, on grounds of Roman justice, were so entirely confirmed 
from the Jewish point of view by the Protector of the Templo, eould hardly 
fail to send to Nero an elogium which freely exonerated the prisoner from 
every Jogal charge; and oven if Jewish intrigues were put in play 

him, Nero could not condemn to death a man whom Felix, and Lysias, and 
Fostus, and Agrippa, and even the Jewish Sanhedrin, in the only trial of the 
caso which they had held, had united in pronouncing innocent of any capital 
crime, 


CHAPTER XLII 
THE VOYAGE AND SiIPWwRECK. 


“Non vultus instantis tyrannl 
Mento quatit solida, nec Awster 
Dux inquioti turbédus Adrine,”"—Hon, Od. 
“Tho flattering wind that late with promised aid 
Frean Candin's bay the nnwilling, ‘hip betrayed, 


No longer fawns, boneath the fair dixguise, 
But like & ruffian on his quoery tlios” 
Parcusan, Shipwreck, canto i. 


Ar tho earliest opportunity which offered, St. Paul, and such other prisonerst 
ns wore waiting the result of an appeal, wore despatchod to Italy under the 
chargo of Julius, a conturion of an Augustan cohort, ‘This Augustan cohort 
may either be some local troop of soliticrs of that name stationed at Caxarea, 
sinco tho name “ Augustan” was as common os“ Royal" among us; or they 
may have belonged to tho body of Anguatani—veterans originally enrolled 
by Augustus as a body-guard;? or they may have been tho Priorian guards 
thomselves, who occasionally, though not frequently, were sent oat of Italy 
on imporial missions.? It is not, however, said that Julius was accompanied 
by his cohort, and it is not at all impossible that he may have boon sent with 
a few of those chosou soldiers of the most distinguished Roman regiments 


' xxvii. 1. deters ie not necomarily used with classioal aceu to denote “ prisoners 
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wild be inexprossibly tedious and extremely expensive; and Julins might 
rely with tolerable certainty on finding some vessel which was bound from 
‘one of the great emporiums of Asia for tho espital of the world, 

St, Panl was spared one at least of the cireamstances which would havo 
weighed most heavily on his spirits—he was not alone. Luke and Aristarchus 
accompanied him, and, whether such had been their original intention or not, 
both were at any rate driven by stross of circumstances to romain with him 
daring great part of his Roman imprisonment. They, no doubt, were pas- 
sengers, not prisanors, and thoy must either have paid their own expenses, 
or have been provided with monoy for that purpose by Christians, who knew 
how necessary was some attendance for one so stricken with personal infirmities 
as their illustrious Apostle. 

Tho voyage bogau happily and prosperously. ‘The leading westerly wind 
was so far farourable that the day after they started they had accomplished 
the sixty-seven miles which lay between them and the harbour of Sidon, 
There they touched, and Julins, who ean hardly have been absent from tho 
brilliant throng who had listened to Panl's address before Agrippa, was #0 
indulgently disposed towards him that he gave him Jeavo—perhaps merely 
on parole—to land and see his friends who formed the little Christian com- 
munity of that plaeo, ‘This kindness was invaluable to St. Paul. The two 
Years’ imprisonment must bave told unfavourably upon his hoalth, and he 
must have been but scantily provided with the requisites for a long voyngr. 
‘The expression used by St. Lake that Julius allowed him to go to his friend 
and “be cared for,"? seeas to imply that oven during that one day's vo; 
he had suffered either from sea-siekness or from general infirmity, The day 
at Sidon was tho one happy interlude which was to preparo him for many 
anxious, miserable, and storm-toased weeks, 

For from that day forward the entire voyage became a suevession of delays 
and accidents, which, after two months of storm and danger, enlminated in 
hopeless shipwreck. No sooner had they left the harbour of Sklon than they 
encountered the baffling Etesian winds, which blow steadily from the north- 
west, ‘This was an unlooked-for hindrance, because the Etewians uamally conse 
to blow towards the end of August, and are succeeded by south winds, on 
which the captain of tho merchantman had doubtless relied to waft him baok 
to his port of Adramyttium. Hiv nataral courss would have been to sail 
straight across from Sidon to Patara, leaving Cyprus on tho starboard; but 
tho very winds which sped St. Paul so blithely along this course to his 
Casarean imprisonment more than two years before, were now against hia 
retarn, and the vessel bad to sail towards Cape Pedaliam, tho south-eastern 
promontory of Cyprus, bugging the shore undor the leo of tho island as far 
as Cape Dinaretam? On rounding this eapo they could best to windward 
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by the aid of land-treezes and westward currente right 
washes the evaste of Cilicia and Pamplrylia, until they deepped 
wuvuth of the river Andriseus, opposite tos bill crowned with the: 
buildings of Myra, the former enpital of Lyeiat 

Hare they were fortunate—or, as it tarned out, 
find a large Alexandrian wheat-ship? which had undergone the coms 
of being driven out of the direct course by the seme winds whiel: 
the Adramytiian vessel, and which now intended to follow the meunl atier 
native of ereeping serves the Augean from island to island, 
Crete, and so to the south of Cythera, and scross to 
veou], built for tho purposes of the trade which supplied to all Italy the ated 
of \ifo, eould easily provide room for the centurion with 
priemern, nud such pasengers ax chose to accompany them, They 
therefore, shifted into this vessel, nnd’ exiled for Cuidas, the last point af 
whieh Hwy could hope for any help from the proteetion of eee) 
Ureenes anil currents. ‘The dixtanen between the two spots is only 
and iirty miles, and under fsvourable circumstances they might 
to their destination in twenty-four hours. Bat the baffiing Etesians 
continued with dnsexsounble wfeadiness, and to reach even to 
wd uncomfortable days, And when they got off the | 
ive harhour they were destined toa fresh and bitler 
for thoy could wot enter it, Had they been ahle to do me aaa 
wan hy thie time so far ailvanced, and the wind was bape 
wo enn hardly doabt that, mules they continued thelr jourmey ly land, 
wiald wither have walted there for a more favournble breese, or 
whiter in « port where there was every pleasant requisite at hand for the 
eanvenlenes of so largo # verso}, and ite uttmerous crew. Since, however, 
the wind would neither eaffor them to put in at Cnides! nor to continag 
thelr direct voyage, which would have passed north of Crete, the only alter 
native left them was to make for Capo Salmone, at tho eastern 
faland, and there ail woder He leo, To got to Salmon wae 
finy) but when Chey bad rounded it thoy hnd the utmost diffenlty ts 
long the weather eliore until they eame to a place called Fair hat 
to tho east of Capo Matala, and not far from am obscure town of the name 
of Lanwa, While the wind remained in its present quarter it was msoloss to 
continue their voyage, for beyond Capo Matala tho shore trends 
the north, and they would have boon exposed to the whole foree of the: 
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with a lee shore on which they would ineritably have been dashed to pieces, 
At Fair Havens, therefore, they wore obliged to put in, and wait for a change 
of wind. ‘Time psssed, and found them still windbound. Tt was now getting 
towards the close of September. At Fair Havens St. Pan) and any Jewish 
Christians on board would probably keop the Kippor, or great day of Atono- 
ment,! the one fast in the Jewish calendar, which this year fell on September 
24. The autumnal equinox passed. The Feast of Tabernacles passed, and 
perhaps some of the sailors regarded with superstitious terror the partial 
eclipse which occurred on that evening. The Jewish season for navigation 
was now over? but the Gentiles did not regard the sea as closed until 
November 113 Discussions took place as to whether they should winter 
whoro they were or choose the first favourable chance of pushing on round 
Cape Matala to Port Phomix, which lay only thirty-four miles beyond it, 
St. Paul, whose remarkable ascendency had already displayed itself, was 
allowed to give his opinion, and ho gave it emphatically in favour of staying 
whore they wore, “Sirs"*he said, “T perceive that this voynge will certainly 
result in violent weather, and much loss not only of the eargo and of the ship, 
but even of onr lives.” His opinion was entitled to great weight, because his many 
voyages had made hin thoroughly familiar with the winds and dangers of a 
sea in which he had thrice boen shipwreeked, and had once fleated for a night 
and a day. Tho captain, however, and the owner of the vosse! gavo their 
opinion the other way; and it mnst be admitted that they had much to unge, 
Fair Havens afforded a shelter from the norwester which had so long been 
provalent, bat it was outirely unprotectod against east winds, and indeed 
lay open to most points of the compass, Tt would, therefore, be a dangerous 
haven ju which to pass the winter, and it was further unenitable becanse tho 
place itself was a poor one, not quite close even to the town of Lanen, and 
offoring no means of employment or amusement for the soldiers and sailors, 
Tt would have been a serious matter to spond three or four months in a place 
vo dreary and desolate, and it seemed worth whilo, if possible, to get to Port 
Phenix. That town, the modern Lutro, which they eonlil reach in a fow 
honrs’ sail, enjoyed the advantage of the only harbour ou the south of Crete 
which is safe in all weathers, and which was thorefore a familiar resort of 
Alexandrian corn-ships. Its harbour was closed and protected by a little 
island, and was described by thoso who advocated its claims as “looking 
towards Libs and towards Caurus,” or, as wo should say, towards tho south. 
west and the north-west. It has greatly pazzlod commentators to account 
for this expression, seeing that the entrance to the harbour of Lutro (which 
is undoubtedly the ancient Phoenix) looks towards the cast, and its two 
openings at tho extremities of its sholtering island look procisoly in tho 


‘Tt was observed om the tenth of Tisel, which in this yor (A.D, 60) foll at the 
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which exactly describes its direction, since we see from St. Luke’s subsequent 
romarks that it must have been an east-north-easter, which, indeed, continued 
to blow during tho remainder of their voyage.! From the first moment that 
this fatal blast rushed down from the bills and seized thewheat-ship in its grasp? 
the condition of the vessel was practically hopeless, It was utteely impossible 
for her—it would have boon impossible for the finest made vessel —to “ look the 
wind in the face.”?_ ‘Tho suddenness and fury of the blow left the sailors not 
ove moment to furl the mainsail, or to do anything but leave the ship to bo 
driven madly forward before the gale,* untilafter a fearful run of twenty-three 
miles they neared the little island of Clauda snd ran in under its lee. Hnppily 
tho direction of the wind, and the fact—in which we seo the clear hand of 
Providence—that the storm had burst on them soon after they had rounded 
Cape Matala, and not a little later on in their course, had saved them from being 
dashed upon the rocks and reefs, which lie more to the northewest between both 
Candia and Clauda; but their condition was, in other respects, already 
dangerous, if not quite desperate. The ships of the ancients had one main- 
mast and one mainsail; any other masts or rigging were comparatively small 
and insignificant, Heneo tho strain upon the vessel from the loverage of tho 
mast was terrific, and it was impossible that the Alexandrian ship, howover 
stoutly built, should have seadded with hor huge sail set in the grasp of a 
typhoon, without her timbors starting. It is evident that sho had already 
sprung # serious leak, ‘There was noavailablo harbour in the little island, and 
therefore the eaptain, who seems to have shown the best seamanship which was 
possible in his ago, took advantage of thoebrief aud partial tall which wna 
afforded thom by the shelter of the island to do the two things which werg 
most immediately necessary—namely, first to seeure the means of eseape, for 
some at any rate of the crew, in case the vowel founderod, aud moxt to pat off 
that eatastropho as longas possible. Ho therefore gave orders at opoe to hoist 
the boat on board, and #0 seeure it from being staved in, But this was a task 
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commonly befell ancient vessols—that of foundering st sea—was obviously 
imminent. On the third day, therefore, it beeame necessary to take some still 
more decisive step. This,in » modern vessel, woald hare been to ent down 
the masts by the board; in ancient vessels, of which the masts were of a leas 
towering height, it consisted in heaving overboard the hage mainyard, which, 
as we soo, was an act requiring the united assistance of all the active hands" 
It foll over with a great splash, and the ship was indefinitely lightened. But 
now her violent rolling—all the more sensible from the loose nature of hor 
cargo—was only counterneted by a trivial storm-sail, ‘The typhoon, indeed, 
had become sn ordinary galo, but the ship had now been reduced to the can- 
dition of a leaky and dismantled halk, swept from stem to stern by the dashing: 
spray, and drifting, no one knew whither, under Jeaden and moonless heavens. 
A gloomy apathy began to settle more and more upon those helpless three 
hundred souls. There were no means of cooking; no fire could be lighted ; 
the caboose and utensils must long ago have been washed orerboard; the pro- 
visions hal probably beon spoiled and sodden by the waves that broke orer tho 
ship; indeed, with death staring them in the face, no one cared to eat. 

were famishing wretches in a fast-sinking ship, drifting, with hopes that 
diminished day by day, to what they regarded as an awful and a cortain 
death, 

But in that desperate crisis ono man retained his calm and courage, It 
was Paul tho prisoner, probably in physical health tho weakest and the greatost 
sufferer of them all, But it is in such moments that the courage of the noblest 
souls shines with the purest lustre, ani the soul of Paul was inwardly enlight- 
ened. As ho prayod in all tho peacofalness of a blameless conscience, it was 
rerealed to him that God would fulfil the promised destiny which wns to load 
him to Rome, and that, with the preservation of his own life, God wonkd alan 
grunt to him the lives of those nuhappy sn fforers, for whom, all unworthy ax some 
of thom soon proved to be, his human heart yoarnod with pity. While the rest 
were abandoning themselves to despair, Paul stood forth on the deck, and after 
gontly repronching thom with having rojected the advieo which would have 
saved them from all that buffoting and Joss, he bade thom choor ap, for 
though the ship should be lost, and they shoald be wrecked on some island, 
not one af them shonld lose his life. bor they knew that he waa a prisoner 
who had appealed to Corsar; and that night an angel of the God, whose child 
and servant he was, had stood by him, and not only assured bit that he should 
stand before Cusar, but also that God had, as asign of His grace, granted him 
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tonacity, which, indeed, was tho sole cireumstauco between them and hopeless 
wreck, 

Gradually throngh the murky atmosphere of rain and tempest, the grim 
day began to dawn upon the miserable erew, Almost as soon as they could #00 
tho dim outlines of their awn faces, haggard ani ghastly with so muck privation 
and #0 many fears, they observed that they were anchored off low point, 
over which tho sea was eurling with a huge and most farious surf. Ignorant 
that this was Point Koura, on tho north-east side of Malta, and not recog- 
rising a single landmark on the featareless shore, the only thought of the 
selfish heathen sailors was to abandon the bulk and crew to their fate, while 
they saved themsolves in the boat which they had with such trouble and 
dsnger hoisted on board. Pre‘euding, therefore, that they could steady the 
pitching of the ship, and therefore make her bold together for a longer time, 
if they usod more anchors, and laid them ont at full longth of tho cables* 
instead of merely dropping them from the prow, thoy began to unlash the boat 
and lower her into tho sea, Had they sueceedod in their plot, they would 
probably have beon swamped in tho surf upon the point, and all on board 
would inevitably have perished from inability to handle the sinking vessel. 
From this danger alike the crew and the sailors were ones more saved by the 
prompt energy and courage of St. Paal. Socing through tho base design, he 
quictly obscrved to Julins, who was tho porsom of most authority on board, 
“If these sailors do not stay in tho ship, ye cannot bo saved.” Ho ways“ yo,” 
not “we.” Strong in God's promise, he had no shadow of doubt respecting 
his own preservation, but the promise of sa"o y to all the crew was conditional 
on their own porformanes of daty.- Tho soldiers, crowded togothor in the 
vessel with their prisoners, heard the remark of Paul, and—sinee he alone at 
that wild momont of peril had kopt calm, and was therefore the virtual enptain 
—without the smallest seruple drow their swords and cut through tho boat's 
ropes, letting her fall away in the trough of the sea. Tk is not likely that the 
sailors folt much resentment. ‘Their plan was distinctly base, and it offered nt 
tho bost « very forlorn and dubious hope of safoty, But the daylight bail now 
Increased, and the hour was approaching in which everything would depend 
upon their skill and promptitade, aud on the prosmce of mind of all on board, 
Onco morv, therefore, the Apostle encouraged them, and urged them all to 
take somo food, “This is the fourteonth day,” ho anid, “on which you aro 
continuing foodloss, in constant anxiety and vigilance, withoat taking any- 
thing. I eutrnnt you, thon, all to join in a meal, which Is indood essential 
to that preservation, of which I astro you with contidenes; for not a 
hair of the bond of any ono of you shall perish.” And having given 
thom this encouragement, he himeslf set the example, Making of the 
shuplest necessity of life a religions and eucharistic act, he took berad, 
gave thanks to God in tho presence of them all, broke if, and began to 
eat. Catching the contagion of his choorful trust, tho drenchod, miserable 
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had resctied should be the only thanksgiving of the survivors. It was even 
more horrible that they who had fraternised with their fellows in the levelling 
communism of sympathy, as they huddled sido by side, with death staring them 
in the face, should now thrust their swords into hearts with which their own 
lund so long been beating in fearful sympathy. From this peril the prisoners 
wore again indirectly saved by him whose counsel and encouragement had all 
along been the direct source of their preservation, If the prisoners were to 
bo killed, equal justice, or injustiee, must be dealt to all of them alike, and 
Julius folt that it would bo dastardly ingratitude to butcher the man to whom, 
under God's providence, they all owed their reseaod lives. Ho therefore 
forbade the design of the soldiers, and gave orders that every one who could 
swim should first fing himself overboard, and get to land! ‘The rest scized 
hold of planks and other fragments of the fast-dissolving wreck? The wind 
threw them landwards, and at last by the aid of the swimmers all were saved, 
and—at a spot which, owing to the accurate fidelity of the narrative, ean still 
be exactly identified—a motley group of nearly three hundred drenched, and 
shivering, and weather-beaten sailors and soldiers, and prisoners and passen- 
gers, stood on that chill and stormy November morning upon the desolate and 
surf-beat shore of the island of Malta, Some, we are sure, there were who 
joined with Paul in hearty thanks to the God who, though He had not made 
the storm to cease, so that the waves thereof wore still, bad yet brought them 
safe to land, through all tho perils of that tempestuous month, 
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OHAPTER XLIV, 
ST. PAUL'S ARRIVAL AT ROME. 
Paulus Romao, apex Evangolii.”—Bzxoxt, 
So ended St. Paul's fourth shipwreck. The sight of tho vessel attracted 
tho natives of the island? a simplo Punic race, mingled with Grock settlers, 
and under Roman dominion, There have beon times far more recent, and 
coasts far nearer to the scenes of civilisation, in which the castaways of a 
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derelict would have been more likely to bo robbed and murdered than received 
with hespitality and compassion; but these Maltese Phomnichans, neatly tro 
millenuiams ago, weleomed the rescued erew with unusual kindness, 

showers had come on, and the shipwrecked men were half-benumbed 
fatigue and cold. Pitying their condition, tho natives lit » hnge fire of fagots 
and brashwood, that they might dry their clothes, and gave them im all 

a fricwlly welcome. Paul, with that indomitable activity and disregard of 
self which neither danger nor fatigue could check, was busy among the busiest 
colleeting fuel. He had got together a large bundle of farze-roots,! and had 
just put it on the blazing fire, when a viper which had been lying torpid, being 
sndderly revived and irritated by tho heat, darted out of the bundle and 
“fastened on Paul's hand.” Seeing the creature hanging from his hand, 
and observing that he was a prisoner, the simple natives muttered to ome 
another that he must be some murderer, resened indeed from the wares, but 
pursued by just vengeance even on land, Paul, quite undisturbed, shook the 
creature off into the fire, and was none the worse,* The natives 

that he would suddenly drop dead? For a long time they watehed him with 
eager eyes, bat when they observed that no unpleasant result of any kind 
followed, they, like the rude people of Lystea, gradually changed their minds. 
and said that he was a god. 

For three months, util the beginning of Februnry opened the soa to 
navigation, the crew lived in Malta; and during that time, owing omee more 
to the influence of St. Paul, he and his associates received the ntmost kindnpen 
Not far from the seene of the shipwreck lay the town now called Alta Vocehia, 
tho residence of Publius, the governor of the island, who was probably « 
of tho Proctor of Sicily, Since Julius was a porson of distinction, this Romas 
official, who bore the title of Protos (“ First”)—a local designation, the mega. 

riey of which is supported by inscriptions'—offered to the centurion = 
genial hospitality, in which Paul and bis friends were allowed to share, 
happened that at that time tho father of Publins was lying prostrated 
foverish attacks complicated with dysentery. St. Luko was « phy 
his skill was less effectual than the agency of St. Paul, who 


Mis) ha raniour'od the enre spread through the little inland, aiid 

the sick inhabitants to come for help and tendanee, We may be sure that 
St. Paul, though we do not hear of his founding any Qhurch, yell lost aa 
opportunity of making known the Gospel. He prodeced a deep and mush 
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favourable impression, aud was surrounded on all sides with respectfal demon- 
strations. In the shipwreck the crew must have lost all, except what little 
anouwy they could carry on their own persons; they were thereforo in deep 
need of assistance," and this they reccived abundantly from the Jove aud 
gratitude of the islanders to whom their stay had caused so many benefits. 
Another Alexandrian corn-ship, the Castor and Polluz—more fortunate 
than her shattered consort—had wintered in the harbour of Valetta; and 
when navigation was again possible, Julins and his soldiers embarked on 
board of her with their prisoners, and weighed anchor for Syracuse. It was 
but eighty miles distant, and during that day’s voyage St. Paul would gazo 
for the first time on the giant cone of Etna, the first active voleano he had 
ever seen. At Syracuse they waited three days for a more favourable wind, 
Since it did not come, they made a circuitous tack, which brought them to 
Khegium. Here again they waited for a single day, and as a south wind 
then sprang up, which was exactly what they most desired, they sped swiftly 
through tho Straits of Messina, between tho chains of anow-clad hilla, and 
after passing on their left the huge and ever-flashing cone of Stromboli, 
anchored the next day, after a splendid run of 180 miles, in the lovely Bay 
of Puteoli, Tho unfurled topsail which marked the Alexamlrian corn-ship 
would give notice of hor arrival to the idlers of the gay watering-place, who 
gathored in hundreds on the mole to weleome with their shouts the vossels 
which brought the staff of life to the granaries of Rome, Horo Paul had the 
unexpected happiness to find a little Christian Chureh, and the brethren boysged. 
stay with them seven days. ‘This enabled them to spend toguther a 
Sabbath and a Sunday, aud the privilege was granted by tho kindly aud grateful 
Julius. Hore, then, they rested, in ono of the lovelicst of earthly scenes, 
whon Vesuvius was still a slumbering yolenno, elad to its green summit with 
vines and gardens. Paul could not have looked unmoved on the luxury and 
magnificence of tho neighbouring towns. Thero was Baim, whore, to tho 
indignation of Horace, the Roman nobles built out thelr palaces into the sea; 
and where the Cusar before whose jndyment-seat he was going to stand had 
enacted the hideous tragedy of his mothor’s murdor, and had fled, parssed 
by hor Furies, fram place to place along the shore. In sight was Pandataria, 
and the other distant rocky islets, dense with exiles of the noblevt rank, whore 
Agrippa Postumus, the last of the genuine Cwsars, had tried to'stop the pangs 
of famine by gnawing the stuffing of bis own mattress, and whore the daughtur 
of the great Angustus had ended, in unutterable wretehednews, her life of 
infamy. Closo by was Cumm, with its Sibylline fame, and Pausilypus, with 
Virgil's tomb, and Caprem, where twouty-three years before ‘Tiberias hai 
dingyed to the grave his miserable old ago. And within easy distanoe were 
the little towns of Pompeii aud Herculaneam, little dreaming as yot, is their 
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How many a look of contemptuous curiosity would be darted at the chained 
prisoner and his Jewish friends as they passed along with their escort of 
soldiers! But Paal could bear all this while he felt that he would not be 
utterly loncly amid the vast and densely-crowded wilderness of human habita- 
tions, of which he first canght sight as he mounted the slope of the Alban 
hills, 

Perhaps as they left the Alban hills on the right, the brethren would toll 
the Apostle the grim nnnals of tho little temple which had been built 
beside 

——" that dim lake which 
Seana ae Talc se 

The trees in whose dim shadow 
‘The ghastly priest doth reign, 

The priest who slew the slayer 
And shall himself be slain.” 


And so throngh ever-lengthening rows of suburban villas, and ever-thickening 

throngs of poople, they would reach the actual precincts of tho city, catch 

sight of the Capitol and the imperial palace, pass through the grove and by 

the fountain of Egeria, with its colouy of begging Jews! march past the 

pyramid of C, Cestius, under the arch of Drusns, through the dripping 

Caponian gate? leave the Circus Maximus on tho left, and pass on amid 

tomples, and statues, and triumphal arehes, till they reached the Eucubito- 

rium, or barracks of that section of the Prwtorian cohorts whose turn it was 

to keep immediate guard over the person of the Emperor. It was thus that 

- the dream of Paul's life was accomplished, and thus that in March, A.D. 61, 
in the seventh year of the reign of Nero, under the consulship of Cusennius 

Patus and Petronius Turpilianus, he entered Romo, 

Here the charge of the conturion Julins ended, thoughwe can hardly suppose 
that he would entirely forget and negleet henceforth his noble prisoner, to whom 

in God's providence he owed his own life and the safoty of the other prisonora 
entrusted to him. Officially, however, his connexion with them was closed 
when he had handed them over to the charge of the Prefect of the Prastorian 
guards, From this time forward, and indecd previously, there had always 
been two Praefecti Praetorio, but during this year a single porson held the 
power of that great officg, the honest and soldierly Afranius Burrus? So far, 
Pau! was fortunate, for Burrus, as an upright and humane officer, was not 
likely to treat with noodles sovority a prisonor who was accused of no compro- 
hensible charge—of nono at any rate which a Roman would consider worth 
mentioning—and who had won golden opinions both from the Procnrators of 
Judma and from the centurion who had conducted him from Jorusalem. A 
vulgar and carcless tyrant might have jumpod to tho conclusion that he was 
some fanatical Sicarius, such as at that time swarmed throughout Judia, and 
so have thrust him into a hopeless and intolerable captivity, But the good 
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word of Julius, and the kindly integrity of Burrus, d 
and he was merely subjected to that kind of eustodia 
known as observatio. For the first three days he was ho 
some member of the Christian community,! and was afl nd 
hire a lodging of his own, with froo leave to communicate with on 
by letter and by personal intercourse. Tho trial of having a solidie 
to him indeed continued, but that was inevitable under the B 
‘was in mitigation of this intolerable concomitant of his imp 
goodwill of his Roman friends might be most beneficially ex 
best, it was an infliction which it required no little fortitude to: 
‘a Jow it would be far moro painfal than for a Gentile. Two G 
have much in common; they would be interested in commen t 
by common principles; but a Jew and Gentile would be 
antipathies, and liablo to the incessant friction of irritating 
St. Paul deeply felt this annoyances may be seen from hi 
“bonds” or his “coupling-chain” in every Epistle of the C 
tho first Agrippa had been flung into prison by Tiberins, 
friendship for his family, had bribed the Pretorian Pr u 
him under the charge of a kind centurion, and to secure as far as 
tho soldiers coupled to him should be good-tempered men. Somesman 
of similar consideration may have been extended to Paul; bat 
irksomo, and there must have boon some soldiers whose 
natures caused to their prisonor a terrible tortare. Yet even 
uneducated Gentiles, the courtesy, the goutleness, the “sweet 
of the Apostle, asserted its humanising control, If he was él 
soldier, the soldier was also chained to him, and during the dull 
was rolieved, many a guardsman might be glad to hear from st 
their immortal novelty, the high truths of the Christian C 
worst trials he Apostle ‘cheerful faith created tho opportunitiog | 
usofulness, and from the necessities of his long-comtinaod " 
4 diffusion of Gospel traths throughout the finest regiment of r 
Joss than a century later was to number among its contingents = 
jon,” and in less than throo centuries was to supplant the 
the empire by tho then dotosted badge of a slavo'stortare 
punishment, 
1¢ was one of the earliest cares of the Apostle to summon 
leading members of tho Roman Ghetto, and explain to 
Addressing them as ” brethren,” he assured them he had 
peoplo ror contravened their hereditary institutions, In spite 
Leen seized at Jerusalem, and handed over to the Roman 
Romaus, after examining him, had declared him 
havo been glad to liberate him had not the opposition of dhe J 
him to sppeal to Omsar. But he was anxious to inform them that | 
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appeal he did not intend in any way to set tho Roman anthorities against his 
own nation, and that the eause of the chain he wore was his belief in the fulfil. 
ment of that Messianic hope in whieh all Israel shared. 

‘The reply of the Jows was very diplomatic, Differences within their own 
pale, connected as we have seen with the name of Christ, had kindled auch anger 
aud alarm against them, that less than ten years before this time they had 
suffered the ruinous indigaity of being banished from Romo by an odict of 
Claudius, ‘That edict had been tacitly permitted to full into desnotude ; but 
the Jows wore anxious not to be again subjected to so degrading an infliction. 
‘They thorefore retarned a vague answer, declaring—whether trathfully or not 
‘we cannot say—that neither by letter nor by word of mouth had they received 
any chargo against the Apostlo's charactor, It was true that, if any Jews bnd 
been deputed to carry before Caesar the accusation of the Sanhodrin, they could 
only have started at the same time as Julins, and woald therefore have been 
delayed by the same storms. The Jews wished, however, to learn from Panl 
his particalar opinions, for, as he was a professed Christian, they could only 
say that that sect was everywhere spoken against.+ It is obvious that this 
answer was meant to aay as little as possible. It is inconceivable that the Jews 
should novor have heard anything ssid against St. Paul; but being keen 
observers of the political horizon, and seeing that Paul was favourably regarded 
by people of distinction, they did not choose to embroil thentselves in any 
quarrol with him. Nor does their professed ignorance at all disprove the 
existence of a Christian community so important as that to which St, Paul had 
aldressed his Epistle to the Romaus,* Tho Jews could boast of one or two 
noble proselytes ; and it is possible that Pomsponia Grocins,* wife of Plautins, 
one of the eonquerors of Britain, may have been a Christian. But if so sho 
had long beon driven into tho deepest seclusion,’ and the conversion of tho 
Consular Flavius Clemens, and his wife, Plavia Domitilla, who were martyred. 
by Domitian, did not take place till some time afterwards, Tho Christian 
Church was composod of the humblost.clomenta, and probably its Jewish and 
Gentilo members formed two almost distinct communities under separate 
presbyters* Now, with uneireumncised Gentile Christians of tho lowost rank 
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about the heresies which were beginning to ereep into tho Churches of 
Laodicen, Hierapolis, and Colosun ;' Mark, dear to tho Apostle as the cousin 
of Barnabas, more than made ap for his former defection by his present 
constancy ;? and Demas had not yet shaken the good opinion whieh he at firs 
inspired? Now and then some interesting episode of his ministry, like the 
visit and conversion of Onesimus, came to lighten the tedium of his confine. 
ment.* Nor was his time spent fruitlossly, as, in same measure, it had been at 
Cesarea, Throughout the whole period he continued heralding the kingdom 
of God, and teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ with all openness of speech 
“unmolestedly.” 


With that one weighty word dewaéror, wo lose the help of the Acts of the 
Apostles, From the Epistles of the imprisonment we learn that, chained 
though he was in one room, even the oral teaching of the Apostle won many 
converts, of whom some at least were in positions of influenee; and that—as 
soldier aftor soldier enjoyed the inostimable privilege of being chained to him 
—not his bonds only, but also his Gospel, beeame known throughout the 
whole body of Prvtorian guards. But besides this, God overruled these two 
years of imprisonment in Rome for the bonelit of the whole world. ‘Two 
imprisonments, away from books, away from all public opportunities for 
preaching, each of two years long, with only a torriblo shipwreck interpolated 
between them—how sad an interraption to most minds would these havo 
scomed to be! Yet in the first of these two imprisonments, if nothing else 
was achieved, wo can perecive that his thoughts were ripening moro and moro 
in silent growth; and in that second imprisonment he wrote the Jottors which 
have enabled him to exercise a far wider influence on the Church of Christ 
throughout the world than though he had been all the while oceupied in 
sermons in every synagogue and missionary jourmoys in every land. 


CHAPTER XLY. 
87. PAUL'S SOJOURN IN ROME. 
Td dxrrophy ris olnoundeys.—Atnen, Deipros, 1120, 
 Fumum ot opes etrepitunque Romao,"—Hfoa, 
Sr. Pavt’s arrival at Rome was in many respects the culminating point of 
his Apostolic careor, and as he continued to work there for so long a time, 
it is both important and interesting to ascertain the state of things with which 


ho came in contact during that long stay, 
Of the city iteelf it is probable that he naw little or nothing until ho was 
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Se et ae eee ee 
place of confinement. Although his friends had 
not permitted to visit them, nor could a chained. 
with his guarding soldier. Yet on his way to the P 
aye seen something of the narrow and tortuous: 
open spaces of ancient Rome; somothing of the spl 
and the meanness of its lower purlieus; something of 
between the ostentatious luxury of inoxhanstiblo wealth, 
squalor of chronic pauperism? And daring his stay ho 
hoard much of the dangors which beset these den 
human beings ;* of men injured by the clumsy carrucas 
huge stones or swaying pices of timber; af tho en 
raised on weak foundations to storey after storey n 
women and children trampled down anid the pak ail 
witness the horrid butcheries of the amphiltenter Stee 
marauders; of the irresistible fury of the many 
ial he would rot have heen alloted 4o woakee beeing ae 
boyoud the ‘Tiber, since he would be obliged to consult the ec 
snecessions of soldiers whose duty it was to keep guard | 
indeed possible that he might have been located near the 


§t socms more likely that the Pritorians who wore settled there 
much occupied with the duties thrown on thom by their attends 
palace to leave them leisure to guard an indefinite 

We infer, therefore, that Panl’s “hired apartment” was 

of the Protorian camp. Among the prisoners there ¢ 

seon tho Jowish priests who had boon sent to Rome by Felix, 
from their nation #0 much approval by the abstinence whieh 


tho determination that they would not be defiled by any 
meat.’ Here, too, he may have seen Caradoc, the British 
ple dignity extorted praise oven from Ro 
The fact that he was not in the crowded city preeinets woukl 
Joss cost to got a better room than the sti ng garnets whbel 
feelingly describos as at ones ruinously expensive and distin 
venient. Considering that he was a prisoner, his life was mot: 
to suffer from deep discouragements, he could also thank G 
happy alleviation of his lot, He had indeed to bear 
deferred, and put up with the bitterness of “tho law's delays.” 
indefinite); in osiarenl peniene by ie er Cea shipwreck, 
of Festus; by the non-appearance of his accusers; by their plea 
procure the necessary witnesses ; or by the frivolous and iul 
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‘of the miserable youth who was then the emperor of the world. Ho was 
saddened at the rejection of his teaching by his uneonverted countrymen, and 
by the dislike and suspicion of Judaising Christians. He could not but feel 
disheartened that some should bo preaching Christ with the base and conten 
tious motive of adding affliction to his bonds? His heart must have been 
sometimes dismayed by the growth of subtle heresies in the infant Church* 
But, on the other hand, he was safe for tho present from the incossant porils 
and tumults of tho past twenty years; and he was deprived of the possibility, 
and therefore exempt from the hard necessity, of earning by incessant toil his 
daily bread, And again, if he was neglected by Jews and Judaisors, ho was 
accoptable to many of the Gentiles ; if his Gospel was mutilated by unworthy 
preachers, still Christ was preached ; if his bonds were irksome, they inspired 
others with zeal and courage; if ono form of activity had by God's will boon 
restrained, others were still open to him, and while he was strengthening 
distant Churches by his letters and emissaries, he was making God's message 
known more and more widely in imperial Romo, Ho had preached with but 
smal] suecess in Athens, which had been pro-cminently the home of intellect; 
but he was daily reaping the fruit of his labours in the city of empire—the 
city which had snatched the sceptre from the decrepit hands of her elder 
aister—the capital of that race which represented the law, the order, and the 
grandour of the world. 

That many of the great or the noble resorted to his teaching is wholly 
improbable, nor is there a particle of truth in the tradition which, by the aid 
of spurions letters, endeavoured to represent the philosopher Seneca as one of 
his friends and correspondonts. Wo have soon that Gallio prided himsolf 
on ignor'ng his very existence; and it is certain that Seneca would have 
shared, in this as in all other respects, the sentiments of hia brother. In his 
voluminous writings he never so mach as alludes to the Christians, and if he 
had done #0 he would have used exactly the same language as that so freely 
alopted many years later—ani, therefore, wheu thoro was far less excuse 
for it—oven by such enlightoned spirits as Pliny, Taeitus, Epictetus, and 
M. Aurelius. Nothing can Jess resemble the inner spirit of Christianity than 
the pompous and empty yaunt of that dilettante Stoiciam which Seneca 
professed in every letter and treatise, and whieh he belied by the whole tenor 
of his life. There were, indeed, some great moral principles which he was 
enabled to see, and to which be gave eloquent expression, but they belonged 
to tho spirit of an age when Christianity was in tho air, aud when tho loftiost 
natures, sick with disgust or with satiety of tho universal vice, took refuge in 
the gathered experiences of the wise of overy age. It is doubtful whether 
Sencea over heard more than the mere name of the Christians; and of tho 
Jows ho only speaks with incurable disdain, ‘The ordinary life of the wealthy 
aud noble Roman of St. Paal's day was too mach divided between abject 
terror and unspeakable depravity to be reached by asything short of w 
miraculous awakening. 
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“On that hard Pagan world disguat 
And secret loathing fell; 
Deop weariness and sated lust 
jade human life a hell. 


“In his cool hall, with haggard eyes, 
‘Tho Roman noble lay ; 
He drove abroad in furi 


“Ho mado a feast, drank fast and ficrea, 
‘And crowned his huir with flowers— 
No ewsier nor no quicker 
‘The impracticable hours,” 

The condition of the lower clases rendered them more hopeful subjects 
for the ennobling influences of the faith of Christ. It is true that they aleo 
liveil in the midst of abominations. But to them vieo stood forth fn all its 
bare and revolting hideousness, and there was no wealth to gild its anguishing: 
reactions. Life and its temptations wore a very different aspect to the 
master who could lord it over the souls and bodies of a thousand 

inions, and to the wretched slave who was tho vietim of his eaprice and 
As in every city where the slaves far outnumbered the free 
populition, they had to be kept in subjection by laws of terrible severity. Ie 
it is no wonder that in writing to » Charch of which so many members were 
in this snd condition, St, Paul had thought it necessary to warn them of the 
duty of obedience and honour towards the powers that be* The house ef « 
wealthy Roman contained slaves of every rank, of overy nation, and of every 
accomplishment, who could be numbered not by scores, but by hundreds. The 
master might kill or torture his slaves with impunity, bat if ome of them, 
goaded to passionate rovenge by intolerable wrong, ventured to taise a hand 
against his owner, the whole familia, with thoir wives and children, however 
innocent, were put to des The Roman Jady looked lovely at the hanquet, 
but the slave 
shot iron? 
myrehine enps, but if a slave did but drop by acc 
might be flang then and there to feed the lamproys in his master's Gslipond. 
The senator and the knight might loll npon cushions in the amphithentem 
and look on luxurion ruggles of the gladiators, but to the 
gladiator this i ° co of all the detestable savagery of the 
lawista, and tho taking of a borriblo onth that, "like a gomnine gladiator,” be 
‘would allow himself to be bound, burned, beaten, or killed at his owner's will? 
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‘There wore, donbtless, many kind masters at Rome; but the system of wlavery 
was in itself frredeemabty degrading, and we cannot wonder, bnt can only 

that, from Cusar's houschold downwards, there were many in this 
condition who found in Christian teaching a light and peace from heaven, 
Howover low their earthly lot, they thas attained to a faith so sue and #0 
consolatory that in the very catacombs they surrounded the grim memorials 
of death with emblems of peace aud beauty, and made the ill-spolt jargon of 
their quaint illiterate epitaphs the expression of a radiant happiness and an 
Hllimitable hope. 

From the Roman aristocrncy, then, Pan! had little to expect and little to 
fear; their whole life—physical, moral, intellectual—moved on a different 
plane from his. It was among the masses of the populace that he mainly 
hoped for converts from the Gentiles, and it was from the Jews, on the one 
hand, and the Emperor, on the other, that he had most to dread. The first 
terrible blow which was aimed at any Charch among the Gentiles was dealt 
by the Emperor, and the hand of the Emperor was not improbably guided by 
the secret malice of the Jews, That blow, indeed—the outhurst of the 
Nevonian perseention—St. Paul escaped for a time by the guiding Providence 
which liberated him from his imprisonment just before the great fire of 
Rome; but since he eseaped it for a time only, and since it fell on many 
whom ho had taught and loved, we will conelude this chapter by a glance at 
these two forces of Antichrist in the imperial city, 

1. The importance of the Jews at Rome began, as we have seen, with tho 
days of Pompeius! Julius Casar—who, as Philo informs us, felt an 

isguised admiration for the manly independence with which they held 

usclves aloof from that all but idolatrons adulation into which tho 
dogenorate Romans were so realy to plange—allowed thom to settle in a largo 
district beyond the Tiber, nnd yearly to send deputies aml temple-tribute to 
their holy city, From that tin forward they wore the incessant butt for the 
half-scornful, half-alarmed wit and wrath of the Roman weilers, The district 
assigued to them—being in the neighbourhood of the wharfs where the barges 
from Ostia wore secustomed to anlade—was particularly suitable for the retail 
trade in which they were mainly occupied? They increased with almost 
incredible rapidity. ‘Their wisp of hay and the basket, which wore their sole 
belongings, and were adopted to secare them from the danger of uneloan 
meats, were known in every quarter. Martial describes how Jewish hawkers 
brokp his morning slambors with thoir bawling, and Juvennl complains of the 
way in which their gipsy-like women got themselves smuggled into the 
boudoirs of rick and silly Indies to interpret their dreams? Others of them, 
with a supple versatility which would have dono credit to the Grooks then 
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solves, thrant themselves into evory house and every profession, flung them= 
selves with perfect ehamelessness into the hesthen vices, and beeame the 
nseful tools of wealthy raseality, and the unserapelons confidants uf the 
gilded youth.” Some became the favourites of the palace, and imate 
notainal proselytes of noble Isdies who, like Poppes, wl a 
thst of.virtue* But whatever their condition, they wore penne 
the mass of the population. If they were false to their 
flouted as renegades ; if they were true to it, their Sabbaths, lh re 
cision, and their hatred of pork, their form of oath, their 
their solemn festivals were held up to angry ridicale? as pis 
abject superstition. If a Roman saw a knot of Jew beggars, he turned from 
them with a shudder of disgust ; if he noticed the statue of a Jewish king or 
Alabarch, he frowned at it as a proof of the degradation of the age. Whother 
shocessful or unsnecessful—whether be was an Herodian prince ors mateh- 
selling pedlar—tho Jew was to the Latin races an object of abhorrence and 
disdain. They were regarded with the mmo feelings as those with 
citizen of San Franciseo looks on the Chinese immigrant—as intruders, 
competition was dangerous—as aliens, whose customs were offensive. And 
yet they made their presence tremendoasly felt. Rome, so tolerant and soim- 
different in her own religious beliefs, was sometimes startled into amazement 
by the raging violence of their juternal disputes, Cicero, one handred and 
twenty years before this period, prided himself on his courage in 
Flaccus against their chargos, and was obliged to deliver his speech im a low 
tone of voice, for fear of exciting ® riot among the thousands of them who 
hesieged the court to denounce their enemy. Sober Quirites had listened with 
astonishment to their wild wailing round the funeral pile of their patron | 
Julins Cesar! Even poots and satiriets imply that those who were attracted 
by footings of superstition to adopt some of their eustoms were neither few in 
number nor insignifieant in position.* 

Under Augustus their condition was not materially altered. 
nising them as a dangorous element in the population, made a ruthless: 
to keep down their wumbers by conscriptions and deportations, Gaiits, on 
othor hand, grossly as he beliaved to their most venerable am! 
much attached to the older Agrippa that ho respected their nice 
political immunities. The position of the Herodian priness in the 
court was sufficient to protect them during the greater part of the 
Chiudius, During the reign af Nero, and therefore at the very time 
Paul's Koman imprisonmont, they enjoyed a secret influence: ot ih the moat for 
midable kind, sinee Poppia never hesitated to intercede for them, 
oven given orders that after her death her body was—in accordanes with the 
Towish practice—to be buried aud not burat, 
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2. If Panl had little to hope from the Jewish community at Rome, he 
had still less reason to place any confidence in the justice, or mercy, or even 
the ordinary discerumont, of the Cesar to whom he had appealed. ‘The first 
three Cesare had been statesmen and men of genins. For Gaius might have 
been urged the mitigating plea of congenital madness. Clandins was 
redeemed from contempt by s certain amount of learning bphaneyiees 
But Nero was in some respects worse than any who had 
Incurably vicious, incurably frivolous, with no result of all his satin 
beyond a smattering of ridiculous or unworthy accomplishments, his selfish- 
ness had been so inflamed by unlimited antocracy that thore was nota 
crime of which he was incapable, or a single degradation to which he could 
not sink. The world never entrusted its imperial absolutism to a more des- 
picable specimen of humanity. He was  tonth-rate actor ontrusted with 
irresponsible power. In every noble mind he inspired a horror only alleviated 
by contempt. ‘The first five years of his reign— that “ golden quinquennium ” 
which was regarded as an ideal of happy. government—wore a mero illusion.? 
‘Their external success and happiness had been due to the wise counsels exclu. 
sively of Burras and Seneca, which Nero—who was but seventeen when his 
stepfather Claudius had been poisonod by his mothor Agrippina—was too 
ignorant, too careless, and too bent on personal pleasure to dispute, Yet in 
all that concerned the personal conduct of himself and of Agrippina, even 
those five years had been thickly sown with atrocities and infamies, of which 
the worst are too atrocious and too infamous to be told. His very first year 


‘Clandius—Britannicus, a boy of fourteen, from whom he had usurped 
second year was marked by the cowanlly folly of his 


discovery to throw off all shadow of control. Shortly after Paul’ 
Burrus had died, not without suspicion of being poisowed by his imy 
master, Nero seized this opportunity to disgrace Sencca from his 
position, To fill up the vacancy created by the death of Burrus, ho 
to the old plan of appointing two Pretorian Prefects. These were 
Rufus, a man of no personal weight, but popular from his benovolent di 
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Tit.). Tho Epistles to tho Philippians.and to Philemon stand in most respects, 
separate from the groap to which they belong, 

1. The two letters to the Thessalonians are the simplest of all in their 
matter and manner, and deal mainly (as we have seen) with the question 
of the shortly-expected return of Christ, They were written about A.D. 52. 

2. The next great group of letters may be called in one of their aspects the 
letters of Judaic controversy. This group comprises the two Epistles to the 
Corinthians—which show St, Paul’s method of dealing with questions of doe- 
trine and discipline in @ restless, intellectual, and partly disaffected Church; 
and those to the Galatians and Romans. They were written during the years 
A.D. 57 and A.D. 58, period pro-eminently of storm and stress in the 
Apostle’s life, of physical suffering and mental anxiety, which leave deep 
traces on his style. 

Of these, the Epistles to the Corinthians are largely occupied with tho 
personal question of Paul's Apostolate. His Jewish-Christian opponents had 
found it easier to impugn his position than to refute his arguments. It became 
a duty anda neeessity to prove his elaim to be a teacher of co-ordinate 
authorily with the very chiefest of the Twelve. 

‘The Epistles to the Galatians and the Romans contain the defenee of his 
main position as regards the Law; o definition of the relations between 
Christianity and Judaism ; and the statement and demonstration of the Gospel 
entrusted to him by special revelation, Of these, the latter is calmer, fuller, 
anil more conciliatory in tone, and serves as the best commentary on the 
former. 

‘The Epistle to the Philippians finds its main motive in an entirely different 
order of conceptions. In it we only hear the dying echoes of tho great con- 
troversy, and if his one outburst of strong indiguation against his opponents 
(ti. 3—6, 18) reminds us of the heat of the Epistle to the Galatians, on the 
other hand he bere suppresses the natural sense of deep persomnl injuries, anid 
even atters an expression of rejoicing that these very opponents, whatever 
may be their motives, are still preachers of the Gospel of Christ (i, 14—20), 

‘Tho next two Epistles, those to the Colossians and Ephesians, mark tho 
riso of a new phaso of error, They are the controversy with incipient 
Gnosticism, Hersce also they are the chief Christological and Ecclosinstical 
Epistles, the Epistles of Christian dogina, the Epistles of Catholicity, The 
iden amd constitution of the Church of Christ was the destined Walwark 
against the prevalences af heresy, and the doctrine of Christ was tho sole pro. 
sorvative against the victory of error. ‘Ths dominant thought of the Colos- 
sians in Christ over all; that of the Ephesians, the Universal Charch in 
‘Olirist, 

Tho Epistle to Philomon, a sort of appendix to the Colossians, stands alone 
axa letter eddrenved sololy to an individual friend, though it involves the 
statemont of nu iumortal principle, 

4, Im tho last group stand the three Pastoral Epistles, containing, as we 
should have expected, the proof that there had been a development of the 





the hope of Ohrist’s return; and the 
that return, and our duties with regard to it. 


Apologia pro vitd sud, Tho Epistle yf 

fiom tho bondage cf the Lamy that erty =e 
The Epistle to the Philippians is the Epistle of 
Christian joy in sorrow at to the Colossians, the Epa 


ascended Christ, the Epistle of Christ in His Or 
that to Philemon, the Mayna Charta of emancipation. 
Timothy, and that to Titus, are the manuals of the 
Second Epistle to Timothy is the last mesage of 

‘He must doubtless have written others besides thane, 
have boon for us tho theologic and psychologic 
trivial of his writings, we may assume, with absolute 
which we still possess have been preserved in accord 
providence, and were by far the most precious and 
wrote. 


‘That the four letters which we shall now examine 
and not, as some critics have imagined, at Cusarea, may 
Intely certain. Although Rome is not mentioned in 
facts to which they advert, and the allusions in whieh 
as exactly suit the ancient and unanimous tradition # 
during the Roman imprisonment,* while they agroo far 
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fantastic hypothesis that they were sent from Cwsareat If any confirmation 
for this certain tradition were required, it would be found, as far as the 
Epistle to the Philippians is concerned, in the salutation whieh St. Panl sends 
from the converts in “Casur's honsebold.” As regards tho athor three 
Epistles it is sufficient to say that internal evidence conclusively proves that 
all three were written at the same time, as they were despatched by the same 
messengers, and that whereas daring his Casarcan imprisonment St. Panl was 
looking forward to visit Romo,? he is, at the time of writing these letters, 
looking forward to visit, first Macedonia, thenColossw,* Farther than this, 
tho allusions in these Epistles show that, prisoner thongh he was, he was 
enabled to exereise » poworful influence for the spread of the Gospol in a city 
of the highest importance! Meyer, indeed—with that hypereritical ingenuity 
which, like vaulting ambition, so constantly orerleaps itself and falls on the 
other side—argues that Onesimus is more likely to have fled from Colosam to 
Cwsarea than to Rome; an argument of which we can only say that Caesarea 
—a mere Procuratorial residence fall of Jews—would be about the very last 
town which any one would naturally have dreamt of suggesting as a likely 
hiding-place fora runaway Asiatic slave, Meyor might as reasonably argue 

that a London pickpocket would be more likely to hide himeelf at Biacrta than 
at New York. His other arguments derived from the non-mention of the 
name of Onesimus in tho Epistle to the Ephosians, and the incidental expres- 
sion “ you also” in that letter, are too trivial for sorious diseussion. 

‘The question next arises, in what order these Epistles were written; and 
the primd facie argument that the Epistle to the Philippians seems to havo 
been written before the approaching erisix of his trial has been taken as a 
sufficient proof that it was written after the other three. On the other hand, 
thore is tho samo expectation of approsching release in the Expistle to Philo. 
mon, #0 that on this clreumstance no conclusion ean be built, The notion 
that this Epistle shows traces of deeper depression than the others, and that 
this may be accounted for by tho change wrought in his affairs through the 
influence of Tigelliems and Poppesa, is partly unsupported by fact, since « 
spirit of holy joy és the very key-note of the Epistlo: and partly inconsistent 
with itself, sinee, if the hostile influences were at work at all appreciably, they 
were quite as much so within a fow months after Paul's Roman imprisonment 
began, as they were at its close,* It is truo that the letter could not have been 
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written during the earliest months of the capti 
woust be allowed for tho news of Paul's arrival 
Philippians; for the despsteh of Epsphituditas with 
his illness at Rome; for the arrival of intelligenes to. 
and for the return of their expressions of sorrow 
journey from Rome to Philippi—a distance of soren 
under ordinary cireumstances, occupy about « month, 
pose that any of these letters were written during 
imprisonment, ample time is allowed for these jo 
whatever to the traditional priority of the Epistle to # 


fs an indication of the most uneertain charactor. i 
(aaa) everyday experience to prove the utter fi 
ent realises "and we know fartoo little of 
saa moremonts, from church to church, and continent 
companions of St, Paul, to be able in any way to build apn 
of the name of any one of them. Since, therefore, there 
arguments against regarding the Epistle to the P p 
the four Epistles of the Captivijy—although it may have 
few months beforo the other three—full weight may be mt 
‘idence, which is in favour of that supposition. ‘That 
sists in the general resemblance of this Epistle to those of | 
espee'ally to the Epistle to the Romans—which enables 
intermediate link between the Epistles of the Captivity and 
Apostolic journey” To the Epistle to the Romans it 
a parallels in thought and language, while its gener 
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calmnoss, the spiritual joy which breathes through its holy resig- 
nation, the absence of impassioned appeal and impetuous reasoning, mark its 
y to the three by which it was immediately followed. Although not 
much more than four years had now olapsed since Paul, a froe man and an 
active Apostle, elaborated at Corinth the great argument which he had 
addressed to the Gentiles and proselytes, who formed the bulk of the Church 
of Rome, his controversy with Judaism had to somo oxtent faded into the 
background. Every Charch that he had founded was now fully aware of 
his sentiments om the questions which were agitated between the advocates 
of Judaic rigour and Gospel freedom. In writing to the Philippians thorw 
was no need to dwell on these debates, for whatever dangers might ye* 
await them—dangers sufficiently real to call forth one energetic outburst, 
which reminds us of his earlier toue—they had up to this time proved 
themselves faithful to his teaching, and were as yot unsophisticated by any 
tampering interference of emissaries from Jerusalem. The Jndaisers of the 
party of James may have heard enough of the devotion of the Philippians for 
St. Paul to show them that it would be unadvisablo to dog his foot 
through the Christian Charehes of Macedonis, They might leave their view 
of the question with better poliey in the hands of those unconverted Jews, 
who would never hesitate to use on its behalf the engines of persecution, 
‘Thus St. Paul bad no need to enter on the debate which had so recently 
occupiod tho maturity of his powers; ani in the Epistle to tho Philippians 
we have only “the spent waves of this controversy.” Nevertheless, as we 
have seen, his was a mind whose sensitive chords continued to quiver long 
after they had been struck by the plectrum of any particular emotion. He 
was reminded of past controversies by tho coldness and neglect of « commu 
i which some “preached Christ even of contention, supposing to add 
to his woud” If, then, he dwelt on doctrinal considerations at all 
in a letter of affectionate groctings to tho community which was dearest to 
his heart, they would naturally be thove on which be had last most deeply 
thought, By the time that he sat down to dictate the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians a fresh set of experiences had befallen him, His religious musings had 
doen turned in an outirely different direction. The visit of Epaphras of 
Colossie had made him aware of new errors, entirely difforent from thos 
which he had already combated, and the Churches of Proconsular Asia evi- 
dently needed that his teaching should be direeted to questions which lay far 
apart from the controversies of the last eight years. On the other hand, I 
regard it as psychologically certain that, hind the Epistle to the Philippians 
been written, as so many critics believe, after those to the “ Ephesians” and 
Colossians, it could not possibly havo failed to bear upon its surface soma 
traces of the controversy with that hybrid philosophy—that Judaic form of 
ineipiont Gnosticism—in which he had been so recently engagod. ‘These con- 
siderations seem to mo to have decided the trae order of the Epistles of the 
Captivity, and to give its only importance to a question on which little would 
otherwise depend. 
MM 
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‘Tho Fpistle to tho Philippians ' aroso directly out of ono of the fow happy 
incidents which diversified the dreary unceriainties of St, Paul's captivity, 
‘This was the visit of Epsphroditus, a leading presbyter 
Philippi, with tho fourth pecuniary conteibution by which 
generous Church had ministered to his necossit 


sufficiently 

wealtLy to render it an éasy matter for them to supply his necessities; but the 

uacconntable indifference which seoms to have marked their relations to 
hit, and of which he complains both in this and in his later imprisonment, 
shows that much eould not be hoped from their affection, and #trangely belied 
the zealous respect with which they had come thirty or forty miles to-moet 
and greet him. It is, of course, possible that they may have been ented 
help him, but that he declined an assistance respecting which he was 
sensitively carefal. Bat the Philippians knew and valued the 
had becn accorded to them—and perhaps to them only—by their father in 
Christ—the priviloge of helping him in his necessities It was = custom 
thronghout the Empire to alleviate by friendly presents the hard fot 
prisoners? and we may bo sure that whon once the Philippians had heard o 


flinging himself heartily into the service of tho 

hich in a city like Rome must have required the fullest 
every labonrer—had succumbed to the unhcalthiness of the seasom, and boon 
= and all but fatal sickness. ‘The nows of this illness 


ler al ty to exercise them in their own immediate 
cirelo, or for any ends mal happiness. No miracle was 

except ono of thos daily miraclos which are granted to fervent prayer? Paul 
had many trials to bear, and the dvath of his brother, Epaphroditus,” as he 


tenderly calls him, would havo plunge 
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not doubt that he pleaded with God for the lifo of his sick friend, and God 
had mercy on him. Epaphroditus recorered; aud deeply as Pasl in his 
loneliness and discouragement would have rejoiced to keep him by his sido, 
ho yielded with his usual unselfishness to the yearning of Epaphroditus for 
his home, and of the Christians of Philippi for their absent pastor. He thero- 
fore sent him back, and with him the letter, in which he expressed his thank- 
fulness for that constant affection which had so greatly cheered his heart, 
And thus it is that the Epistle to the Philippians is one of the least 
systematic, the loast special in character, of all St. Paul's writings. But it is 
this which raises the genuineness of the letter, not indeod beyond cavil, but 
far beyond all reasonable dispute. The Tabingen school, in its earlier stages, 
attacked it with the monotonous arguments of its credulous scepticism, 
With those critics, if an Epistlo touches on points which make it accord with 
the narrative of the Acts, it was forged to suit them; if it seems to disagree 
with them, tho discropaney shows that it is spurious, If tho diction is 
Paulino, it stands forth as a proved imitation ; if it is un-Panline, it conld not 
have proceeded from the Apostle, The notion that it was forged to Introduce 
thy uame of Clemeut because he was confused with Flavius Clemens, and 
because Clement was a fellow-workor of St. Peter, and it would look woll to 
place him in connexion with Paul—and tho notion that in Phil. li, 6—8 the 
words form and shape express Gnostic concoptions, and that the verses refer 
to the Valentinian Aon Sophia, who aimed at an equality with God—are 
partly founded on total misinterprotations af the text, aud are partly the 
perversity of a criticism which has strained its eyesight to such an extont as 
to become utterly purblind.! This Epistle is genuine beyond the faintest 
shadow or suspicion of doubt, The Philippian Church was eminontly {reo 
from errors of doctrine and irregularities of practice, No schism seems to 
have divided it; no heresies had crept into its faith; no false tonebers hind 
porvorted its allegiance, Ono fault, and ono alone, seems to have necded 
correction, aud tls was of so personal and limited a charactor that, instead 
of denouncing it, Paul only noeds to bint at it gently and with affoctionate 
entreaty, This was a want of unity between somo of its fomalo members, 
especially Euodia and Syntyche, whom Paul begs to become reconcilod to each 
other, and whose feud, and any partisanship which it may have entailed, he 
tacitly and considorately rebukes by the constant iteration of the word “ all” 
to those whom he can only regard as one united body. Tn fact, we may any 
that disunion and despondeney were the main dangers to which they wero 
hence “ all” and “rejoice” aro the two leading words and thonghts. 
But this absence of any <pecial object makes the letter loss doctrinally dis- 
tinctive than those which aro more controversial in charactor, It wonld, 
indeod, be colourless if it did not receive a coloring from the rich hnes of the 
writer's individuality. It is not, tke the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, » 
| Baur, Pout, ii, 50, Sebwoglor, NS pn pe ‘The throe 
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may be summed up in two words—xal 
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call himself an apostle, because to them no assertion of his authority was in 
any way noedfal.! 

‘The thanksgiving which follows is nnnsually full. He tells them that he 
thanks God in all his remembrances of them, always, in all his supplication on 
behalf of them all, making his supplication with joy for their united work in 
furtherance of the Gospel from the first day when he had visitod them—ten 
years ago—until now ; and ho is very sure that God, who began in them that 
sacred work of co-operation in & good cause, will earry it on to perfection until 
the day of Christ; a conviction arising from his heartfelt sonse that they 
were ALL of them partakers of the grace which God had granted to him, and 
which they had manifested by their sympathetic aid in his bondage, and in 
the defence and establishment of the Gospel. God knows how much he yearns 
for them in Christ; and his prayer for them is that their love may abound 
more and more in full knowledge of the truth, and all insight into its applica. 
tion, so that they may discriminate all that is best and highest and he pure 
towards God, and blameless towards mon, for the day of Christ, having been 
filled with the fruit of rightoousness attainable not by their own works, but 
by Jesns Christ, for the glory and praise af God.* 

‘They must not suppose, he tells them, that he'te the Apostle of s ruined 
cause, or that his imprisonmont is a sign that God's frown is on his work, and 
that it is coming to nought; on the contrary, he wants thom to recognise that 
his misfortunes have been overruled by God to the direct furtherance of tho 
Gospel, The necessity of his being coupled to guardsman after 
day after day and night after night, had resulted in the notoriety of his con- 
dition as a prisoner for Christ among all the Prutorian cohorts,” and to overy- 
borly elso; and the majority of the brethren had been stimulated by his bonds to 
adivine confidence, which had shown itself in a yet more courageous daring than 
before in preaching the word of God. Some of thom preach Christ out of 
genuine good will, but somo, alas | tell the story of Christ insincerely ® out of 
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that he is appointed for the defence of the Gospel ; the lattor 
ont of partisanship with base motives, thinking to make his bonds 
galling! Perhaps the day had been when Pan! might have denonnced 


yet Paul the aged. He had learnt, he was learning more " 
with of man, even in a holy cause, worketh not the righteousness of God ; he 
had risen, and was rising more and more, abore every personal 

What mattered it whether these preachers meant only to insult 

render his bondage yet more galling? After all, “in every way, whether with 
masked desigu or in sincerity, Christ is being preached, and therein I do— 


annoyance that may strive to hiss in his sad heart, and crushes it yet more 
vigorously with » determined offort if its hiss still tries to make itself heard, 
Ho has attained by this time to a holy resignation. 


“For L know that this trouble will tarn to mlvation by means of your 

and the rich out-pouring? of the se of Josus Chait in accordance aceon why ; 
earnest desire and hopo that with all outspokenness, as always, so now" 

going to my, “I may magnify Christ,” but with his usual sensitive dog toad 


any exaltation of himself, he substitutes tho third person? and 
my body, whether by life or by death, ars 
gain.* But if life in the flesh m T shall 
s+ well, Deeper Tam 
and be 


Only in any caso he bids them play worthily the part, not only of Roman, 
bat of Christian citizens," that, whether he came and saw their state, or 
heard of it at a distance, ho might know that they stood firm in one spirit, 

‘one heart, follow-wrestlors with tho Faith in the Gospel, and mot seared im 
anything by their adversarios—conduct which would be to thosd adversaries & 
proof of their ultimate perdition, and to themselves of salvation; an ovidenae 
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from God Himself, since, thus, they wore privileged not only to believe in 
Christ, but to suffer for Him, as sharers in a contest like that in which they 
saw Paul ongaged when ho was among them, and in whieh they know by 
ramour that he was at that moment 

And this brings him ea a ek che which was to urge on 
them this earnest entreaty — 


then, there be any a to in Christ, if any persuasiveness in love, if 
ici ia tho Spine it ny oan be eat wast cova passlonstenoes ebony 

beef joy by thinking the sume having the sume love, hoart-united, thinki 
one thing. Nothing for partisuahip, nor for empty personal vanity; but in low! 
ore a you thinking othors his own superiors, not severally 
Your eye on your own interests, but, also severally, on the interests of others* 

“ Bo of the same mind in Seen brea kee! fir bite pe exist. 
ing in the form ((uopog) of jo, deer not equality wit * lor 
tckaret bul smptiot ittossty Cine toa dare ofa wave, satesla Hine 


preparer ro herp (oxtwer) as 6 mat ‘humbled 
rowing Himself obodient even to death, ayo, and that death—the death of ths 
8. 


‘Those words were tho very climax; in striving to urge on tho Philippians 
the examplo of humility and unselfishness as the only possible bases of unity, 
he sets before them the Divine lowliness which had descended step by step 
into the very abyss of degradstion. He tells them of Christ's eternal posses- 
sion of the attributes of God; His self-abnegation of any claim to that 
equality; His voluntary exinanition of His glory; His assumption of tho 
essential attributes of a slave; His becoming a man in all external semblance ; 
His display of obedience to His Father, even to death, and not only death, but 
—which might well thrill tho heart of those who possessed tho right of 
Roman citizenship, and wero therefore exempt from tho possibility of so 
frightful a degradation—death by crucifixion, Such wers the elements of 
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near to death, playing the gumbler with his Tifoy! in ardor to fill up the iocessary 
lack of your personal ministration towards me.* 

“For the rest, my brotheen, farewell, and indeed fare ye well in the Lor? To 
write tho atmo things to you is mot irkeouse to ae, and for yon it is safe." * 


‘Then camo a sudden break. It seems clear that the Apostle had intended 
at this point to close the letter, and to elose it with # repetition of the oft- 
repeated exhortation—for which ho half apologises—to greater peace and 
unity among themselves? It is quite possible that these last words might 
have rin on, as they do in the First Epistle to the Thessalonians, to a 
considerable length;? but here something occurred to brenl the sequenes of 
tho Apostle’s thoughts, When ho returned to his dictation he began a 
digression far more severe and agitated in ifs tone than the rest of his letter, 
aud he does not resume the broken thread of his previons topic till the second. 
verse of tho fourth chapter, where, instead of any general exhortation, he 
makes « direct personal appeal. 

As to the nature of the interruption we cannot even conjecture. It may 
have been merely a change of the soldier who was on guard; but in tho 
exigencies of a life which, though that of » prisoner, was yot fully occupied, 
many circumstances may have caused a little delay before everything could be 
ready, and the amanuensis once more at his post. And meanwhile something 
had occurred which had rnflled the Apostle’s soul—nay, rather which bad 
disturbed it to its inmost dopthe. ‘That something can only have been a 
conflict, in some form or othor, with Judaising teachers. Somothing must 
cither have thrown him in contact with, or brought to his notice, the character 
a | doctrine of false Apostles, of the same class as he had encountered at 
vorinth, and heard of in tho Churches of Galatia. Ones more the thoughts 
ani tove of the Epistle to the Galatians, the truths and arguments of the Epistle 
to the Romans, swept in a storm of emotion over his soul; and it is with » 
Durst of indiguation, stronger for tho momeat than ho bad ever before ex- 
pressed, that, on ouce more continuing his lutter, he bids Timothy write to the 
still uncontaminated Church :— 


* Howarn of tho doga!* Bewpro of the bai werkers!* Beware of tho cancion 
Party!” 
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71 Them. iv, 2. 

* Genendly uel of Gentiles and Heltenting Jews (Matt xv. 26), Involving « coarse 
shale of roprencd (Det, xxilt, 18; Kev, xxlk 15) Weeannot be sure of the allusion here, 

¥ Of, 2 Cor, xi, 13; Matt. xxfii, 15. 
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near to death, playing the gambler with his Tife,! in order to Mil ap the necesarr 
lack of your persomal ministration townrds me. 

“ For the rest, my brethren, farewell, and indoed fare ye well in the Lord# To 
write the sane things to you ia not irksome to me, amd for you it is safe.” + 

‘Then came a sudden break. It sorms clear that the Apostle had intended 
at this point to close the letter, and to elese it with a repetition of the oft- 
repeated exhortation—for which he half apologises—to greater pence and 
muity among themsclves® It is quite possible that these last words might 
have ran om, as they do in tho Firat Epistle to the Thessalonians, to a 
considerable longth;? but here something ocenrred to break the sequence of 
the Apoatle's thoughts. When he returned to his dictation he began a 
digression far more severe and agitated in its tono than the rest of his letter, 
aud he doce not resnine the broken thread of his previous topie till the second 
verve of the fourth chapter, where, instead of any general oxhortation, he 
makes a direct personal appeal. 

As to the nature of the interruption we cannot even conjecture. It may 
have been merely # change of the soldier who was on guard; bat in the 
exigencies of a life which, though that of a prisoner, was yet fully oceapied, 
many cirenmstances may have caused a little delay before everything eonld be 
ready, and the amanuonsis onee more at his post. And meanwhile somothing 
had oceurred which had raffled the Apostlo’s soul—nay, rather which had. 
disturbed it to its inmost depths. ‘That something ean only bare beon a 
conflict, in some form or othor, with Jadaising teachers. Somothing must 
cithor have thrown him in contact with, or brought to bis nothes, the eharacter 
a | doctrine of false Apostles, of the same class as he had eneonntered at 
vorinth, and heard of in the Churehes of Galatia. Quee moro the thoaghts 
and tone of the Epiatlo to the Galatians, the truths and arguments of the Epistle 
to the Romanus, swept in a storm of emotion over bis soul; and it is with a 
burst of indignation, stronger for the moment than he had ever before ex- 
presscd, that, on ones more continuing his lotter, he bids Timothy write to the 
still uncontaminated Church »— 


ware of the dogs!* Bewgre of the bad workers!* Beware of tho coneixin 
. 
D. RF, GL. It ie used ompectally off one who endangers 
meats tha (rarcisteat. (Weeket ieah 


4 1 have tried to keep up tho two meanings of farewell” and “rejoice.” 
4 Las ig ‘ye. ‘ag Ins oe Me 


wrally usel of Gentides and Hellenising Jews (Matt. xv, 20), involving a course 
shale of reprowel (Deut. xxiii, 18; Key, xxii, 16) Woeannet be ware of the alluston here, 


* Ob 2 Cor. xi. 13; Mate, xxbi. 15, 
© expirmeh, exraropiy would be in “elroumclsi,” “deelsl," (Qurti, Hor, Sat 
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talked to him when they had returned from the contests in the Cireus 
‘Maximus, and joined their shouts to those af the myriads who cheered their 
favourite colours—leading forward in his flying car, bending over the si aken 
rein and tho goaded steed, forgetting everything—every peril, every com- 
petitor, every circling of the meta in the rear, as he pressed on for the goal by 
which sat the judges with the palm garlands that formed the prize.’ 


“Lot all, then, of ws who are full grown in epiritnal pivilgs have this mind 
thon if in any other respect yo think otherwise? ths ye should, this shall God 
reveal to you; only walk fi the sume path to the point whereunto we once 
reacl 


And as a yet further warning against any danger of their abusing the 
doctrine uf the free gift of grace by antinomian practices, he ndds— 


“Show yourselves, brothren, imitators of me, and mark theee who walk as ye 
havo us for an example, For many walk about whom I often used to tell yon, and 
now toll you even with tears—the enemios of the cross of Christ, whose end is 
destruction, whose god their belly, and their glory in their shame, mon minding 
earthly things. For our real citizenship is in heaven, whence also we anxiously 
await as a Saviour the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall change the fashion af ths Be 
of our abasement #0 as to be conformable to the body of His 
efficacy of His power to snbject also ovory existing thing unto ‘Hime nae 
es, beloved and longed for, my joy and crown, so stand ye firm in tho 

love 


‘Then after this long digression, which, beginning in strong indignation, 
calms itself down to pathetic appeal, he once more takes up the exhortation to 
unity with whieh he had intended to conclude, He entreats two ladies, Euodia 
and Syntyche, to unity of mind in Christ, and ho also affectionately nske 
Syzygus*—on whose name of “yokefellow” he plays, by calling him « 
genuine yokofellaw—a yokefellow in boart as woll as in samo?—to assist these 
ladies in making up their quarrel, which was all the mor deplorable because 
of the worth of them both, secing that they wrestled with him in the Gospel, 
with Clement too, and tho rest of his fellow-workors whose names aro in the 
Book of Life.’ 
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“Fore yo well always; again T will my, are yo well. lekigoas Seer 
be recognined by nll men. Be anxious a’ othing, but 
rea and special fearers with than hagng At your req) tes 

fore God. Then shall the peace of fh sarpasseths suulerstuenag keep 
sontry over your hearts, and the devices of your heurts, im Christ Jesus 

Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are rval, whatsnever See arn awful, 
whateoover | things are just, whatsoever things aro pary, whatsoever 
siniable, whatsouvor things aro winning, if ‘virteo, ! if Mhonoar? have a real men 
ing for you, on these things meditate, ‘The things which eta Jeartmed and, 
received, both heard and saw in mo, these things do, and the of peace shall be 


with you." ® 


‘Thon comes the warm yet delicate expression of his heartfelt gratitude to 
them for the pecuniary contribution by which now, for the fourth time, they, 
and they only, had supplied the wants which he could no longer meet 
mannal labour, 


“One word more:—TI rejoiced in the Lord greatly, that now enos 
thought on my behalf blossomed afresh.’ In this matter ye were oeeeaee 
in mind, but ye were without opportanity. Not that T speak with 
deficiency, for I learnt to be always independent in existing cin per ee 
how both to be humiliated, and F know low to abound. In ert and 
things I have heen initicted how both to be mti-tied and to be 
abound and te be A. Dam strong for every thing in Hin who 
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No great fature awaited the Philippian Church. Half a century later, 
Agnatius passed through Philippi with his “ten leopards,” on his way to 
martyrdom; and Polyearp wrote to the Church a latter which, like that of St. 
Paul, is full of commendations, Little more is heard of it, Its site is still 
occupiod by the wretehed village of Filibidjek, but in spite of the fair promis 
of its birth, “the Church af Philippi has.” in the inscrutable counsel of God, 
“lived without a history, and perished without « memorial,”* 


CHAPTER XLVIIL 
GNOSTICISM IN THE GEEM. 


Od, ndOarep Ev vex eledoese, dxBpdeees degpéeny rink sate 0 Eryeror BAX’ abrdy 
ray rexvirgy wal Sqpoovpydv rar bAwr.—Bip. ad Diognet, 7. 
Tue remaining three of the Epistles of the Captivity were written within a 
short time of each other, and were despatched by tho samo messengers, 
‘Tychicus was the bearer of these to the Ephesians and Colossians. Onesimus, 
who naturally took the letter to Philemon, was sent at the same tine with him, 
a» appears from tho montion of bis namo in the Epistle to tho Colossians, In 
both of those latter Epistles tharo is also a mossago for Archippus. 

‘There is nothing but internal evidence to decide which of these letters was 
written first, The letter to Philemon was, however, a mere private 
to the Epistle to the Colossians, which may have been writtea at any time, 
Tho letter to this Chareh must claim the priority over the circular Bpistlo 
which is generally known as the Epistle to the Ephesians, ‘Tho reason for this 
opinion is obvions—the Epistle to the Colossians was called forth by # special 
nood, tho other Epistle was not, It is in exact psychological accordance with 
the peculiarities of St. Paul's mind and style that if, after writing a letter 
which was evoked by particular circumstances, and led to tho dovelopmont of 
particular truths, he utilised the opportunity of its despstel to send another 
letter, which had no such immediate object, tho tones of the first letter would 
still vibrate in the second, When ho bad discharged his immediate duty to 
the Chureh of Coloswo, the topics dwelt upon in writing to the neighbouring 
Churehes would be sure to bear « close resemblance to those which had most 
rently been occupying his thoughts, Even apart from special information, 
‘St. Paul may have soen the desirability of warning Ephosus and ite depen- 
dencies against a peril which was infusing its anbitle presence within 90 short a 
distance from them ; and it was then natural that his language to them whonld 
bo marked by tho very differetices which soparate tho Eipistlo to the Colossinus 
from that to the Ephesians, The former is specific, concrete, and polemical ; 
the latter is abstract, didactic, general, The sane words and phrases predomi. 
‘pu.v in both; but the resomblanees are far more marked aud numerous in the 


1 Lightfoot, p. Gt. 
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practical exhortations than in the doctrinal statements. In the Epistle to the 
Colossians he is primarily ocenpiod with the refutation of an errors it: tak 
to the Ephesians be is absorbed in the rapturous development of an exalted 
truth, The main themo of the Colossians is the Person of Christ; that of the 
Ephesians is the life of Christ manifested in the living energy of His Clureh* 
Jn the former, Christ is the “ Plenitude,” the synthesis and totality of every 
attribute of God; in the latter, the ideal Church, as the body of Clirist, ix the 
Plonitade, the recipiont of all the fulness of Him who filloth all things with 
ali? Christ's person is most prominent in the Colossians ; Christ's body, the 
Church of Christ, in the Ephesians. 

Tho gonnineness of these two letters has boon repeatedly and formidably 
assailed, and the grounds of the attack are not by any means #0 fantastic as 
those on which other letters have been rejected as spurious. To dwell at 
length on the external evidence is no part of my scheme, and the grownils on 
which the internal evidence seems to mo decisive in their favour, even afler 
the fullest and frankest admission of all counter-difficultios, will best appear 
when we have considered the events out of which they spring, and which st 
once shaped, and are sufficient to account for, the peculiarities by which they 
are marked. 

Towards the close of St. Paul's Roman imprisonment, when his 
ing liberation seemed so all but certain that he even requests Philemon to be 
gotting a lodging in readiness for him, he received « visit from Epapliras of 
Colosam. To him, perhaps, had been granted tho distinguished honour of 
founding Churches not only in his uative town, but also in Laodicon aad 
Hierapolis, which lie within a distance of sixteen miles from each other tn the 
valley of tho Lycus. ‘That remarkable stream resembles the Anio in clothing 
the country through which it flows with calearvous deposits ; and in Se 
of its course, especially near Colossw, it dowed under natural beidges of 
gleaming travertine deposited by its own waters, the course of whieh was fe 
quently modified by this poculiarity, and by the terrific earthyuskes te whieh 
the valley has always been liable. ‘The traveller who followed the course of 
the Lycus ina south-eastward direction from the valley of the Miandor inte 
which it flows, would first observo on a plateau, which rises high shove it 
northern bank, the vast and splendid city of Hicrspolis, famous as the birth 


“ ‘Teught Arrian when Vorpasian's brutal son 
Cleared Rome of what most ehamed bin "= 


and famous also for the miraculous proporties of the mephitio spring whew 
exhalations could be breathed in safoty by the priests of Oybele alone, About 
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six miles farther, upon the southern bank of the river, he wonld see Laodicea, 
the populous and haughty metropolis of the “Cibyratic jurisdiction,” which 
alono of tho cities of proconsular Asia was wealthy and independent enough 
to rebuild its streets and temples out of its own resources, when, within a year 
of the time at which these letters were written, an carthquake had shaken it,’ 
Passing up the valley about ten miles further, he might before sunset reach 
Coloss, a town far more anciently famous than either, but which had fallen 
into comparative decay, and was now entirely oclipsod by its thriving and 
ambitious neighbours? 

This remarkable valley and these magnificent cities, St. Paul. strange to 
say, had never visited, Widely as tho result of his preaching at Ephesus had 
been disseminated throughout Asia, his labours for tho Ephesian Church had 
been so close and unremitting as to leave him no lcisure for wider i 
enterprise And although Jews abounded in those cities, the divinely guided 
courso of his provious travels had not brought him into this neighbourhood, 
It is true that St. Luke vaguely tells us that in the seeond missionary journey 
St. Paul bod passed through “the Phrygian and Galatian country,” * and that 
in the shifting ethnological sense of tho term the cities of tho Lycus-valley 
might be regarded as Phrygian. But the expression seems rather to mean 
that the course of his journcy lay on the ill-defined marches of these two dis- 
triets, far to the north and east of the Lyeus. In his third journey his natura} 
routo from tho cities of Galatia to Ephosus would take him down tho valleys of 
the Hermus and Cayster, anil to tho north of the moantain range of M: 
which separates them from the Lycus and Maunder. From St. Paul's own 
oxprossion it soems probahle that the Churches in these three cities hail been 
founded by the labours of Epspliras, and that they had nover seen his face in 
the flesh " at the (ims when he wrote these Epistles, though it is not impossible 
that he subsequ ntl visited them. 

And yet he conld not but foel the deopost interest in thoir welfare, because, 
indirectly thongh not directly, he bad been indeed their founder, Ephesus, as 
we have noon, was a contro of commerce, of worship, and of political procodare ; 
and among the thonsands, both Jows and Grocks,” “almost throughout all 
Asin,” who heard through his preaching the word of the Lord must have been 
Philemon} his sou, Archippus, and Epaphras, and Nymphas, who were leading 
ministers of tho Lyeus Churches* 

And there was a special reason why St, Paul should write to the Colossian 
Christians. Philemon, who resided there, had « worthless slave named 


4 Tac. Ann. xiv. 27, * opitus revalult.” Rev. li 14. Cicero, who resided 
{quently refers ta it in his lotters. 
Hoot calls it “the beast important Church to which any 
arsed” "(Coby p10) 


Pa Acie xx. 31. 

* Acts xvi 6 In Acts xviii, Sr oe ke tinch es Pec ha Tees, ta the atte on 

the former instance he was travelling from in Pisidis to Troas; in the from 
Aatioeh Ah bh are 
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of circumcision, if not upon its actual necessity! Yet it did not, as a whole, 
resemble the Galatisn Judaism, nor did it emanate, like the opposition at 
Antioch, from a party in Jerusalem, nor was it complicated, like the Corinthian 
schisins, with personal hostility to the authority of St. Paul, Its character was 
Judaic, not so much essentially as virtually; not, that is, from any special 
mpathy with national and Levitieal Hebraism, bat rather beeause there were 
cortain features of Judaism which were closely analogous to those of other 
Oriental religions, and which commanded » wide sympathy in the Eastern 
workd 
We must judge of tho distinctive colour of the dawning heresy quite os 
much from the truths by which St Paul strives to ebrek its progress, as by 
those of its tenets on which he dirvetly touches? In warning the Colossians 
respecting it, he bids them be on their guard against allowing themselves to be 
plundered by a particular tencher, whose so-called philosophy and empty deceit 
‘were more in accordance with human traditions and secular radiments than 
with the truth of Christ, The hollow and misguiding system of this teacher, 
besides the importance which it attached to a ceromonialism whieh at the best 
was only valuable as a shadow of a symbol, tried farther to rob its votaries of 
‘the prize of their Christian race by ropresenting God asa Being so far removed 
from them that they could only approach Him through « series of angelic 
intermodiates, It thus iguorod the precious truth of Clirist's sole mediatorial 
dignity, and turned humility iteolf into # vice by making it elosk for inflated 
and carnal intellectualism. In fact, it was nothing moro nor less than pride 
which was thus aping humility; and, in endeavouring to enforeo an Sgnoble 
self-nbrogation of that direct commution with God through Christ whieh iv 
tho Christian's most imperial privilego, it not only thrust all kins of inferior 
agencies between the soul and Him, but also laid dowa a number of rales and 
dogmas which were but a set of new Mosaisins without the true Mosaic ane- 
tions. Those rnles wore, from their very watury, false, transient, and: trivial, 
‘They paraded n superfluous solf-nbasoment, and insisted on a hard asceticism, 
‘but at the same time thoy dangerously dattered the soul with a semblance of 
complicated earning, while they were found to be in reality valueless a» any 
remedy against self-indulgence, ‘That these ascetio practices amt dreamy: 
imaginations were accompanied by a pride which arrogated to itself cortain 
inysterios as an exclusive possession from which the vulgar intellect must be 
kept aloof; that, while professing belief in Christ, the Colossinn mystic 
represented Him as one among many beings interposed betwoon God anil man; 
that ho regarded matter in general and the body in particular as something in 
which evil was necessarily immanent? soom to result from the Christology of 
‘the Epistle, which is more especially developed in one particular direction than 
4 Col. ii, 11. 

“Gnontic Ehiomites,"" “ Cerinthlans,"* “Christian 
ale in pope to Spot, ey 
and Corinthians,” Nitesoh ; “ its of the Exvene scbool,” Holter 
thagny ”Preouars ofthe Chats neve” ('Sebheror, ii, 08.) 
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the Colossians refleeted in the positive theology which is here developed in 
order to counteract them. In the moral and practical divenssions of the 
Epistle we seo the true substitute for that extravagant and inflating asccticigm 
whieh had its origin partly in will-worship, ostentations humility, and trast in 
works, und partly in mistaken conceptions as to the inhereney of evil in the 
body of man. St, Paul points out to them that the deliverance from sin was 
to be found, not in dead rales and ascetic rigours, which have a fatal tendency 
to weaken the will, while they fix the imagination so intently on the very sins 
against which they aro intended as a remedy, as too often to lend to those very 
sins « more fatal fascination—but in that death tosin which is nocessarily in- 
volved in the life hid with Christ in God. From that new life—that resurree- 
tion from the death of sin—obedience to the moral laws of God, and faithfulness 
in common relations of life, result, not as difficult and meritorions acts, but as 
tho natural onorgics of a living impulse in the heart which beats no longer 
with its own life but with the life of Christ. 

Alike, then, from the distinet notices and the negative indieations of the 
Epistle wo can reproduc with tolerable clearness the featnres of tho Colossian 
heresy, and we at once trace in It the influence of that Oriental theosophy, 
those mystical speculations, those shadowy cosmogonies and moral aberrations: 
whieh marked tho hydra-headed forms of the systems afterwards summed up 
in the one word Gnosticism, This very cireumstance has been the main ground 
for impugning the genuineness of the Epistle. It is asserted that Gnosticism 
bolongs to a gencration later, and that these warnings are aimed at the 
followers of Cerinthus, who did not floarish until after Paul was dead, or 
even at those of Valentinus, the founder of a Gnostic system in the second 
century, In support of this viow itis asserted that the Epistle abounds in 
un-Pauline phrases, in words which occur in no other Epistle, and in technical 
Gnostic expressions, such a3 plenitude, mystery, wisdom, knowledge, powers, 
light, darkness. Now, that Gnosticiwm as a well-dovelopod system belongs to 
a Intor period is admitted; but tho belief that the acceptance of the Epistle 
‘ks genuine involves an anschronista, depends solely on the assumption that 
Gnostic expressions may not have been prevalent, and Gnostic tendencies 
socrotly at work, long before they were crystallised into formal heresies. As 
far as these expressions are concerned, some of them are not technical at all 
until a Gnostic meaning ts read into them, and others, like “knowledge” 
(guiis), &e., “ plonitude” (plerdma), though beginning to be technical, are 
used in a sense materially different from that which was afwerwards attached 
to thom. As for tho asserted traces of doctrines distinctly and aystemntically 
Gnostic, it is a matter of demonatration that they are found, both isolated and 
combinod, during the Apostolic age, and before it, as well as afterwards, The 
esoteric exclusivencss which jealously guarded the arcana of its mysteries 
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from general knowledge ; tho dnalism which became 

attempt to distinguish between the good and evil im 

God's “plonitude” could only flow ont in a multitude of im 

the consequent tendency to exalt and worshipa gradation 

the rules and purifications which were 

the inevitable contact with matter; the attempt to 

‘evil in matter by vain and fanciful eosmogonies ; the 

vances; the reduction of food and drink to the barest eler 

forms of animal life; the suspicions avoidance or gradging 

marriage as a pernicious and revolting necessity 

Oriental religions, and may be traced in philosophies whieh 0 

the Asiatic Grecks, They find a distinct expression in tho docter 

Essenes' Their appearance in the bosom of a Christian 

indeed new; but there was nothing new in their existenes; mi 

with which, as extraneous forms of error, St. Paal's Jewish 

studios—were it only his knowledge of Essouc tenets and can 

lations—had not made him perfectly familiar, "That they sh 

Phryyian Church, powerfully exposed to Jewish influonees, and. 

of Gentiles trained amid the mysteries of a ceremonial mnt 

accustomed to tho utterances of a speculative philosophy® must 

painfal to St, Pant, but could not have been surprising. ‘The proof 

forms of heresy might haye been expeeted to appear Is ‘edd 

cogent by the knowledge that, within a very short period of this thy 

actually did appear in a dofinito and systematic form, im the harsay 

thus, with whom St, John himself is said to have come inte personal 

And under these circumstances, so far from seolng a mark of 

we rather deduce an incidental argument in favour af the 

Epistle from tho naturo of the errors which we find that it is 

denounce. Many critics have been eager to prove that St, Pauleould 

it, because they reject that fundamental dooteine af the 

ty of 

bulwark ; yet t! 
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that the proof of its being so would hardly bo weakened, oven if thean 
Epistles could be banished from the canon to which hostile criticism has only 
succeeded in showing more conclusively that they must still be considered to 
belong. 

‘The Christology, thon, of thoso Epistles is nothing more than the ayste- 
matic statement of that revelation respecting the nature of Jesus, which is 
implicitly contained inrall that is written of Him in the New Testament ;* and 
the so-called “ Gnosticism " with which these Epistles deal is nothing more 
than a form of error—a phase of tho crafty working of systematic decep- 
tion—which is common to the intellectasl, moral, and spiritual aberrations 
of all ages and conntries. It ix found in the Zend Avesta; it is found 
in Philo; it is found in Neoplatonism; it is found in the Kabbala; it 
is foand in Valentinns, Abjoct sacordotalism, superstitious ritual, extravagant 
ascoticism, the faithlessness which leads men to abandon the privilege of 
immediate aceeas to God, and to thrast between the soul and its One Mediator 
all sorts of human and celestial mediators; the ambition which builds upon 
tho unmanly timidity of its votaries its own secure and tyrannous exalta- 
tion; the sabstitution of an easy externalian for the religion of the heart; the 
faney that God cares for such barren self-denials as neither deepen our own 
spirituality nor beuclit our neighbour; tho elaboration of unreasonable systems 
which give the pompous nate of Theology to vain and vorbal spcenlations 
drawn by elaborate and untenable fuferonces from isulated expressions of 
which the antinomies aro aufathomable, anil of which the truo exegetic history 
is deliberately ignored; the oscillating reactions which lend in the aumo sect 
and in even the same individual to the opposite extromos of rigid scrupulosity 
aud antinenian Heeace:*—these aro the germs pot of one but of all tho bero- 
ties ; these are more or less the clements of nearly every falao religion, Tho 
pouderons technicalities of tho systematiser ; the interested self-ansertions of 
thi pelost ; the dreamy speentations of tho inystic; the Pharisale comesit of 
tho externalist; the polemical shibboleths of tho sectarian; the spirits) pride 
and narrow ono-siiledness of the self-tormentor; the ruinous identification of 
that saving falth which is a union with Christ and a participation of His life 
with the theoretic acceptance of a number of formule —all these elements 
have from the earliest dawn of Christianity mingled in the tainted stream of 
heresy their oloments of ignorance, self-interest, and error, In their dark 
features wo detect a common resemblance, 

 Fackes non ormnibas ana 
Noo divorsa tamon, quales decet esse sororum,” 

‘There was Grosticiem in the days of St. Paul as thore is Gnosticism now, 
though neither then noe now is it recognised under that specific name, 

Wo may, therofore, pass to the study of the Epistlo with the strongest 

+ “Los plus énergbynes expreeions de 1rre anz Cxloeina no font qu'enchérir un 


pou mr colles dea Byres antéstouros ” ( 
¥ Clem, Alex. Strom, ili, 54 Stim i ent, dua Sy Mev. ii, 14, 20-22, 





ntates no single trath which is not involved 
fact that it is a splendid development of ti 
sion in the statement of them, in order to meet 


bat many members of that Church were perso 
was writing to them on a familiar theme kad 
his thoughts. The mere fact that be had als Hi 
to the Galatians would make his thooghis flow 

to the Colossians be was handling s new theme, 


la no greater than wo find in the works of other authors 
of their lives, or than we daily observe in the 
men who deal with different topics in varying 
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THE EPISTLE TO THE COLOSSIANE. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE EPISTLE TO THR COLOSSIANS. 


“Por Me yenitur, ad Me porvenitur, in Me permanctar."—Ava. In Joann, xii. 


PEE sind eeprrardre. In eo ambulate; in illo wlo., Tic Epistalae copes ext. 
—Brxowt. 


© Viva, pressa, solida, norvis plena, mascula.”—Bonscen, Jeng. Ix, 
“Bravia Epistola, sed nucloum Evangelii continens."—Caxvex. 


Arter a brief greeting “to the saints and faithful brethren in Christ which 
are in Colossw,"! he enters on the usual “ thanksgiving,” telling them how in 
his prayers he ever thanked God our Father® on their bebalf, on bearing of 
their faith in Christ and love to all the saints, because of the hopo stored up 
for them in heaven, Of that hopo they had heard when the Gospel was first 
preached to them in its true genuineness; and as that Gospel grew and bore 
fruit? in all the world, so it was doing in them, from the day when they heard 
of the grace of God, and recognised it in all its fulness, from the teaching of 
Epaphras, the Apostle’s beloved fellow-prisoner and their fuithful pastor on 
the Apostle’s behalf! By Epaphras he has been informed of their spiritunl 
chnrism of love, and from the day that he heard of their Christian gracos it 
was his earnest and constant prayor that their knowledge of God's will might 
be fully completed in all spiritual wisdom and intelligence, in practical holi- 
ness, in fresh fruitfulnoss and growth, in increasing power to endure even 
suffering with joy, and in perpetual thanksgiving to God, who qualified us for 
our share in the heritage of the saints in light, and who rescued us from tho 
power of darkness, and transferred us by baptism into tho kingdom of the 
Son of His love, in whom wo have our redemption, tho remission of our 
sins.? 

Of the nature of that Son of God, on whose redemption he haa thus 
tonched, he proceeds to speak in the noxt five verses. They form one of the 
two memorable passages which contain the theological essence of this Epistle. 
‘They are tho full statement of those truths with respect to the porsou of 
Christ which were alone adequate to mect the errors, both of theory and 
practice, into which tho Colossians were sliding under the influones af some 
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feoonefled® in the ody of Tia fa by death, to peemnt yourvetras Roly and was 

Tiemiahed and blamcless before Hin, if that & yor abide by Mie fot foaodad had 

firm, and not being ever shifted from the hope of tho Goapal which yo beard, which 

was proclaimed throughout this sublunasy wurld—of which X becasno—t, Faul—e 
minister.’ 


‘The immense grandeur of this revelation, and the thonght that it should 
have bocn entrusted to his ministry, at once exalts and bumiliates him; and 
he characteristically* continues — 


" Now I rejoice in my sufferings ow your behalf, and tthe deficiencies 
of the afflictions of Christ in my flesh on behslf of His bedy, which is the oe 
of which I became a minister according to the we stor of God granted to. 

o which hs Ini hidden 


toil, nd mr (rte hich ee 
|, contending a to which works in mo in 
“Por I wish you to know how severv a contest® I ine in ove 

those in Laodioea, and all who hiavn not seen my face in the flosb, that tI a 
may be confirmed, they being compactod* fn love, and s9 brought to ull wealth of 
the full assurance of intelligence, unto the full knowledge of that mystory of God, 
which ia Corie in whom aro all the prea i of vere and knowledo—hid 
treasnros,"—yet, a8 the whole gt 
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Lord—walk fn and 


‘He has thas given them « 

erroneons teaching. er 

definiteness, the truth that the Pleroma dw 

sole Lord of the ereated universe, and ¢ 

matter no inherent element of inex! avi 
x 

rear of wisdom to all aka hy ha all 4 

now time to come to more 

loa of thoes great etarnal prinélplen FURESEA ont 


“Took that thero be no person [whom one 
off as plunder by his “philosophy,'4 which 4a vain 
‘human traditions and earthly rudiments and sot 

fim all the Plenitude of Godherd ® has bodily 
jnHim, folded with Hie Planitans, who ates 
‘power.’ 


From this great trath flow varions practical eon 
the Essene mystic, who was making a prey of them ty 


sophistry which ho called philosophy, impressed om tl 
cision, though not, it wonld seem, with the same ix 
Phariscos who had intruded themselves info Galatia, Bu 
could circumcision do them? Their cireumeision 1 
already been perfurmod—not by human hands, bit 

the partial mutilation of one member, but a8 the 

thom of the whole body of the flesh.’ It was, in fact, th 
they bad boon buried with Christ, and also raised w 
faith in the power of God who raised Him from 


“You, too, dead by 
quickened with Him, frocly remi 
bond which, by its decroes, was valid against ms3* 
bond He has taken away, nailing it to His cress, 
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the ‘ principalities’ and ‘powers’ (of wickedness)! He made a show of them a 
are cette thet Sone ibn making the er of thenlave i 
foretrom, oo which to carry the spoils of His triamph as an ‘Conauaror, after 
Jeadly struggle with the Singing torets of wickedness: 


Sinco, then, mere legal obligations are part of a dead compact, a torn and 
cancelled bond, which is now nailed to Christ's Cross— 


“Tat no one then judge you ht! and drinking? and in the matter of 
feast, or a now moon, or Sabi Sevbiath,! whi ich things area 

the substance is Christ's, Tassos dea een 

ing in abjectnees* and servi 


Bola Him ho ia the Hed 

junctures 

ie Christ ees rudiments, wl ete re 
ea gare with such rules as ‘Do not hand! 


cc 
‘ef the flesh." 
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‘Tho true remedy, ho proceeds to imply, is vory different — 


“Tf then wero raised with Christ, seck the things abore, 
is sitting on the right hand of God. Think of tho thingy ao 
on tho carth. For yo diced” (to sin in baptism), “and your Tito ns been | 
with Christ in God.” When Christ, our lifo, is manifested, then yo also 
shall bo manifested in glory. Kill thon ata blow""—not by gut 
but by this outburst of a new life, which is in Christ, which de 
members that are on the carth—fornicstion, uncleanness, passion, evil 
above all, covetousnos, for that is idolatry—bocauso of whiels 
wrath of God! In which things yealso walked ones, when yo were 
but now put ye away also all vices, angor, wraith, malioo, 
out of your mouths, Lie not one to another, since ye 
man with his deeds, and put on the new man, which is bei 
knowledge, acconting to the image of his Creator, in aTogion w! 
for Greek or Jew, circumcision or uncireumcision, regi S 
but Christ is all things, and in all. Put on then, as elect of ints beloved, 
hearts of compassion, kindnosa, humblencss, meokness, long-suffering, forbexring one 
another, and forgiving one another, if any one have « complaint against any 
Even as the Lord forgave you, so also do ye, And over all i a 
‘on love, for love is the girdle of perfection ; and let the peace of 
your hearts, unto which peace ye were even called in and body, and show 
thankful. Let the word of Christ dwell in you richly in. all wisdom, peg oes 


another and admoniahing ano another in psalms, hyauns,? epiritual race. 
sitar in your hearta to God. And ‘eorybane whatever ye do, in re 
dood, do all’ things in tho name of tho Lord Jesus, thanking God the or by 


Him."* 


‘Then follow various practical exhortations—to wives to love their husbands, 
ns is eternally fit in the Lord;* to husbands to love thole wives, and 
not behave bitterly towards them; to children to obey their parents; to fathers 
not to irritate their children, that they may not lose heart 
of whose Cuties and position he must often have thought recently, from 
his interest in Onesimus, he gives the preeopt to obey earthly masters, Working 
as ever in their Great Taskmaster's eyo, looking for the reward of faithfulness 
to Him who would also send the retribution for wroag-doing, On masters 
ho enjoins justice and equity towards their slaves, remarking that they too 
have a Lord in heaven? 


for, the worrying scrupulosition of e: 
uscles for the end in view. St. Pant might have gone even 
hermits and monks show us that the virulence of ——— is 
into inmpportable agony by the morbid introspection which resuite from mistalven meas 
of combating it 
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‘Then ho tells them to be constant in watchfal prayer and thankegiving, 
and asks their prayers that God would grant an opening for that ministry for 
which he was prisoner, To tho onter world he bids them walk in wisdom, 
buying up every opportunity, and addressing each ono to whom they spoke 
with pleasant and wholesome words—*in grace seasoned with salt.” * 

Ho sends no personal news, because that will be conveyed by Tychicus, 
his beloved brother, and a faithfal minister and fellow-slave in the Lord, whom 
ho sends for that purposo’ to strengthen their hearts, with Onosimas, their 
fellow-citizon, and now their faithful and beloved brother, whatever he may 
have been before, Ho sends them greetings from Aristarchus, his fellow~ 
prisoner ;* from Mark, the ecusin of Barnahas, about whove possible visit 
they had received special injunctions; and Jesus surnamed Justus—the only 
three Jewish Christians who worked with him to further God's kingdom, and 
80 became a soures of vonsolation to him, Epaphras, also one of themselves, 
greots them—a slave of Christ Josus, ever contending on their bohalf in his 
prayers that they may stand perfoct and entire in all God’s will, and one who 
was deeply interested in their Churches. Luke the physician, the beloved, 
greots them, and Demas*- He bogs them to groot the Laodicean brothren, and 
Nymphas, and the church in the house of him and his friends® He orders 
his Epistle to be pablicly read, not only in the Colossian, bat also ip the 
‘Laodicean Chureh, and bids them read tho circular letter which they couldproenre: 
from Laodicea? “ And sey to Archippus, Take heed to the ministry which 
thou receivedst in the Lord, that thou fulfil it,** ‘The lotter coneludes with 
his own autograph salutation, to which be briefly adds, “ Remember my bonds, 
Graco be with you.”"? 

ecu casera EaGRhEe Hat 


fors Dieu." ** La: 
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of Renan in Fronce, have tried to represent that St. Paul's 

was followed by a reaction in which his namo was ealuniniated 
doctrines ignored. ‘The theory is very dubious. 

warnings of St. John to the Seven Churches are closely analogous 
sometimes almost verbally identical with, those of St. Paul; and the 

of the teaching of both Apostles on all the most important 
Christianity is almost exactly the same, An untenable inference has 
drawn from the supposed silonce of Paplas about St. Panl, so far as we 
judge from the references of Eusebius, It was the object of Papias to 
traditional testimonies from various Apostles and disciples, and of these 
Paul could not have been one. Papias was Bishop of Hi 

St. Paul may never have set his foot. Even if he did, bis visit 

had takon place long before Papias wrote, whereas after 

of Jerusalom St, John resided for many years at Ephesus, 

gathered around him Andrew, Philip, Aristion, and others who 

Lord, ‘These were the authorities to which Papias referred for 

loose and credulous traditions, and he may have quoted St, Paul, 
as Polycarp does, without its at all occurring to Eusebius to mention the 
Not only is thore no proof of a general apostasy from Pauline pri 

in the deerces of the Council held at Laodices about the middle of 
contury, wo read tho very same warnings against angololatry, Ji 
Oriental speculation, which find a place in these Epistles of the 
Colossm itself—liable as it was to constant earthquakes, which ware 


under the withering blight of Islam with its eruoltics, its 
aud its neglect. 


CHAPTER L, 
ST. PAUL AND ONESIMUS, 
“ Qoasi vero curent divina de sorvis!"—Macnon. Sat. 11, 
In servos superbissimi, crudelissimi, contumeliosissin’ aumns.” Sie, Bip atyil 
‘ Acqualitas naturse ¢ oi potior est quam differentia #tateusn.”—Bewaan, 


rough tho vista of history we see slavery and its Pagan ot two 
i word of Jesus, “All taan ate the children oh Glades 


tory ia too raro to be true? Chriatian faith has aneworod Ghat Nie 
Christian ecionco haa unewared that,"”— Last, alpeat 


Epistle to the Colossians St. Paul had sent no greeting to Philemen— 
who was a prominent member of that Church—because he purposed to wrilt 
him a separate letter, A man like St. Paul, whose lange and lovingg bimrt bail 
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won for him so many desply-attached friends, must have often communicated 
with thom by brief lotters, but tho Epistle to Philemon is the only private 
letter of this correspondence which has bean preserved for us—tho only private 
letter in the canon of the New Testament, with the exception of the brief 
letter of St, John to the well-boloved Gaius.! We cannot but regret the loss, 
Handreds of letters of Cicoro, of Seneca, and of Pliny, have come down to us, 
and, though some of them are models of grace and eloquence, how gladly 
would wo resign them all for even one or two of those written by the Apostle; 
In styl, indeed, his letter is quite careless and unpolished; but whereas the 
letters of the great Romans, with all their literary skill and finish, often leave 
on us an involuntary impression of the vanity, the insincerity, even in same 
instances the entire moral instability of their writers, on the other hand, this 
brief lotter of St. Paul reveals to ua yet another glimpss of « character worthy 
of the very noblest utterances which we find in bis other Epistles. ‘These few 
Hines, at onco so warmhearted and so dignified, which thoological bigotry was 
once inclined to despise as insignificant, express principles of eternal mp. 
plicability which even down to the Intest times have had no small influence in 
the development of tho world’s history. With all tho slightness of its texture, 
and the comparative triviality of the occaston whieh called it forth, the letter 
is yet a model of tact, of sympathy, and of high moral noblencss. ‘This little 
“idyl of the progress of Christianity”? shows that under the worn and 
ragged gabardino of the wandering missionary there beat the heart of a truo 
gentleman, whose high-bred manners would have done honour to any court. 
We have seen that during his imprisonment St. Paal was, by “that unseen 
Providence which men nickname Chance," broaght into coatact with a 
runaway slavo from Colosam, whose name was Onesimus, or “Profitable.” Ho 
had fled to Rome—to Rome, tho common sentina of the world‘—to hide 
himself from the consequences of crimes for which a beathen master might 
without compunction have consigned him to the ergastalem or the cross; and 
iu the basoment of ono of the hage Roman énsulae, or in the hovel of some 
fellow-child of vice and misery in that sccthing mass of haman wretchednoss 
which woltered like gathered soum on tho fringo af tho glittering tide of 
civilisation, he was more secare than anywhere else of remaining undetected, 
What it was that rescued him from the dogradations whieh were the sole 
poenible outcome of such an ill-beyan career we cannot tell. He would soon 
exhaust what he had stolea from his mastor; and as Rome was full to over- 
flowing of slaves and idlors—as the openings for am honest maintenance even 
in tho lnrest poverty were fow—it is hurd to see what resource was left to 


lop peg ls 2 Jobm L I ts believed to be, not an inlividual, but a Church. 
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him except a life of rillany. Perhaps in this condition he was met by his 
follow-Colossian, Epaphras, who as a Presbyter of Colosee would be well 
known to Philomon. Perhaps Aristarchus, or any othor of thoso who had 
boon St, Paul's companions at Ephesus, had come across him, and recognised 
him as having been in attendance on Philemon at the time of his conversion 
by St. Paul, Perhaps he had himself been present at some of those daily 
addresses aud discussions in tho school of Tyrannus, which, though at tho 
time they had not touched his heart, had at the least shown him the noblo 
nature of the speaker, and révealed to the instinctive senso of one who 
belonged to an oppressed class, the prescnee af a soul which could sympathise 
with the suffering. How thla may have been we do not know, but we do 
know that his hopes were not deceived. The Apostle reesived him kindly, 
sympathetically, even tenderly. The Rabbis said, “It is forbidden to teach 
slave the Law.” “As though Heaven cared for slaves!” said tho ordinary 
Pagan, with « sneer# Not so thought St. Paul. In Christianity there is 
nothing esoteric, nothing exclusive. Onesimus beeame a Christian. The 
heart which was hard ax a diamond against Pharisaism and tyranny, was 

tender as a mothor's towards sorrow and repontant sin, Paul bad learnt in 
the school of Him who suffered the penitent harlot to wash His feet with her 
tears and wipe them with the hair of her head; of Him who had said to the 
convicted adulteress, “ Neithor do I condemn thee; go, and sim no more,” 
Paul in no wise shared the anti-Christian respect of persons which made some 
poople in St. Jerome’s days argue that it was beneath his dignity to tronblo 
himself about a ronaway slave, Ho understood botter than tho Fathers that 

the religion of Christ is the Magna Charts of humanity. "Che drag-not of Hix 
“fishers of mon” was dropped to the very depths of the social sea. Here was 
‘one whose position was the lowest that could bo conceived. He was a slave: 
a slave of the country whose slaves were regarded as the worst there were; a 
slave who had first robbed a kind master, and then ran away from him; a 
slave at whom current proverbs pointed as exceptionally wortliless,* amenable 
only to blows, and none the better even for them.’ In a word, he was a 
slave; a Phrygian slave; a thievish Asiatic ranaway slave, who had no 
recognised rights, and towards whom no one had any recognised dutins. He 
was a mere “livo chattel ;”* a more “implomont with a volee;"* a thing 
which had no rights, and towards which there were no duties. But St, Paal 
converted him, and the slave became a Christian, a brother beloved and 
serriceab'o, an heir of immortality, a son of the kingdom, ono of ‘a royal 
generation, of n holy priesthood. ‘The satirist Porsius speaks with alter scorn 
of the rapid process by which a slave became a freeman and a cithwon: 
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“Thoro stands Dama—a tropenny stable-boy, and a pilfering scoundrel; the 
Prutor touches him with his wand, and twirls him round, and 
“ Momento turbinis, exit 
Mancrs Dama! . .. . Papae! Marco spondente recuma 
Crodoro tu naimos? "Marco sub judice palles 2" 


But the difference between Dama the worthless drudge and Mareas Dama ths 
presumably worthy citizen was absolutely infiuitesimal compared to the real 
and nnsurpassable difference which separated Onesimus the good-for-nothing 
Phrygian fugitive from Onesimns the brother faithful and beloved. 

And thus the Epistle to Philemon becomes the practical manifesto of 
Christianity against the horrors and iniquities of ancient and moiera slavery,? 
From the very uature of the Christian Chureh—from the fact that it was “a 
kingdom not of this world”—it could not be revolutionary. It was never 
meant to provail by physieal violenes, or to bo promulgated by tho sword. It 
was the revelation of eternal principles, not the elaboration of practical dotails, 
It did not interfere, or attempt to interfere, with the facts of the established 
order, Had it done so it must have perished in the storm of excitement 
which it would have inovitably raised. In revealing truth, in protesting 
against erime, it insured its own ultimate yet silent vietory. It knew that 
whero the Spirit of the Lord is thore is Hberty. It wns loyal to the powers 
that be. It raised no roles, ani refased no tribute even to. Gains or a Nero, 
It did not denounce slavery, and prenehed no fatal and fatile gervile war, It 
did not inflame its Ovesimi to play the parts of an Eunus or an Artomio. Yot 
it inspired a sense of freedom which bas been in all ages tho most invincible foo 
to tyranny, and it proclaimed # divine equality and brotherhood, whieh while 
it loft nutouched tho ordinary social distinctions, left slavery impossible to 
enlightened Cliristian lands? 

This deliente relation to tho existing structurm of socioty is admirably 
illustrated by the Letter fo Philemon. The tension always produced by the 
cxistonce of a slave population, vastly preponderant in numbers, was at that 
moment exeoptionally felt, Less than two years befory St. Paal wrote to 
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Augustus, should bo carried ont, and the entire familia 

to desth. Regardless of the menaces of the ae 

sentence to be exeented by milifary foree, and four Herel 

every ago and of both sexes had been led through lines af soldiers 
slanghtor iu spite of the indabitable innocence of the vast majority, 
horrible event, together with the thrilling debate to which it 

the Senate, had made the subject of slavery a “ 

and deepened the general focling which had long foand 

that “the more slaves the more enemies.” In that memorable debate, it had 


worst, not unavenged among the guilty—would be by a rigid adherence to the 
old and sanguinary law. 

Such thon, was the state of things in which St. Pan! ast down to write his 
letter of intercession for the Phrygian runaway. He could not denounce 
slavery; he could not even emancipate Onesimus ; but justas Moses, “becanse 
of tho hardness of your hearts,’ could not overthrow the lez tallonie, or 
polygamy, or the existence of blood-fends, but rendered them as nugatory a 


possible, and robbed thom as far as he could of their fatal sting, by controlling 
and modifying influences, so St, Paul established the traths that rendered 
slavery endurablo, and raised the slave to a dignity which made 

itsolf seem but a secondary and oven trivial thing. A blow was stenck at tho 
very root of slavery whon our Lord said, “Ye all are brethren." Ina 
Christian community a slave might be # “bishop,” and his master only « 
catechumen ; and St. Paul writes to bid the Corinthians pay due respect and 
subjection to tho houschold of Stophanas, thongh somo of tho Corinthians 
wore people of good position, and these were slaves? Onosimus repaid by 
gratitude, hy affection, by active and chorished services to the aged 

the inestimable boon of his deliverance from moral and pee ese: 
Gladly would St, Panl, with so much to try him, with so few to tend him, have 
rotained this warm-hearted youth about his person,—ono whose qualifies, 
however much they may have beon pervertod and led astray, were 0 naturally 
swoot and amiable, that St. Panl foola for him all the affection of father 
towards a son? And had he retained him, he felt sure that Philemon woalil 
not only have pardoned the liberty, but would even have rejoiced that ane over 
whom he had some claim should discharge some of those kindly duties to the 
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Apostle in his affliction which he himself was unable to render? But Paul 
wus too inneh of 4 gentleman? to presume on the kindness of even a beloved 
convert. And besides this, a fault had been committed, and had not yet been 
condoned, It was nocessary to show by examplo that, whore it was possible, 
restitution should follow repontance, and that he who had been guilty of a 
great wrong should not be irregularly shielded from its legitimate conse 
quences. Had Philemon been a heathen, to send Onesimus to him would have 
‘been to consign the poor slave to certain torture, to possible crucifixion? Ho 
would, to a certainty, have become henceforth a “branded runaway,” a 
stigmatias,’ or have beon turned into tho slave-prison to work in chains. But 
Philemon was a Christian, and the “Gospel of Christ, by Christianising the 
master, emancipated the elave.”* Paul felt quite sure that he was sending 
back the runaway—who had becomo his dear son, and from whom he could not 
part without a violent wrench—to forgiveness, to considerate kindiiess, in all 
probability to future freedom, and at any rate right was right, and he felt that 
he ought not to shrink from the personal sacrifico of parting with him. Ho 
therefore sont him back under tho kind care of Tychicus, and—happily for ua 
—with a “commendatory Epistle,” which even Baur apologises for rejecting, 
and which all tho world has valuod and admired.’ It has been compared by 
Grotius and others with the graceful and touching lotter written by tho 
Younger Pliny to his friond Sabinianus to intercede for an offending freedman, 
Who with many tears and entreaties bad besought his aid, ‘That exquisitely 
‘natural and beantifully-written letter docs credit both to Pliny's bert and to 
his head, and yet polished as it is in stylo, whilo St, Paul's is written with a 
fort of noble carolessness of expression, it stands for beanty and value far 


© Uelow the letter to Philemon. In tho first place, it is for a young freedman 


‘who had been deeply beloved, and not for a runaway slave. In the fext place, 
it is purely individual, and wholly wanting in tho largo divine principle which 
| underlies the letter of St, Panl, And there aro other marked differences. 

7 Panl has uo doubt whatever about the future good conduct of Onesimus; but 
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Tous! not ‘proftable,’ and no Christian, but now truly proGtable? and a good 
Christinn—whom T send back to thos, Him that is the son of my bowels? whom T 
should hive pruferred to retain about my own pervon that he may on thy behalf 
minister to me in the bonds of the Gespel—but without thy opinion I deciiled to do 
nothing, that thy kindly deed may not be» matter of compulsion, but voluntary. 
For perhaps on this account he was parted for a eoason, thst thou mayst have hins 
‘back for ever, uo longer asa slave, but above a alave, a brother beloved, especially. 
to me, but how far more to thee, both naturully and cing Wy Tf, then, thou 
holdest mo ns © comme, receive him like aor But if he wronged thoe in an) 
respect, or is in thy debt, set that down ta me. I Tuul write it with my own bai 
I will repay it not to sy to thos that thou owest me even thyself besides, Yes, 
benther, may T *protit’ by thee in the Lord* Refreah my heart in Christ, Con- 
fidiag in thy complianos 1 write to thee, knowing that even more than I aay thou 
wilt, ut farther than this, prepare for me « lodging, for L hope that by means 
of your prayers [hall be granted to you, 

“ Thore sbute thee ihre, A eo in Christ Josus, Mareus, Aris- 
tarchus, Tereas, Lake, my fellowslabourers, 

“ ‘The grace of the Lord Jesus Chriet be with the spirit of you and yours."* 
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olnorved) to furnish a decisive proof that the latter, to some extent, sprang 
out of the former, and that it was written because the Apostle desired to 
utilise the departure of Tychicus with the letter which had been evoked by 
tho heresies of Coloma. 

Of the genuineness of the Epistle, in spite of all the arguments which have 
beon brought against it, I cannot entertain the shadow of n doubt, T examine 
the question without any conscious bias, If tho argumonts against its Paulino 
authorship appeared valid, I am aware of no propossession which would lead 
mo to struggle against their force, nor would the deepest truths of the Epistle 
appear to mo the less profound or sacred from the fact that tradition had erred 
in assigning its authorship.t 

To the arguments which endeavoured to show that the Phaedo had not 
been written by Plato it was thought almost sullicient to reply—~ 


ct pe TrAdree 0b ypdye Bite Uydrorro Tdrures. 


Certainly if St, Paul did not write the Epistle to “the Ephesians,” there must 
have been two St. Pauls, Baur speaks contemptuously of such an objection ;* 
but can any one seriously believe that a forger capable of producing the 
Epistle to the Ephesians could have lived and died unheard of among the 
holy, bat otherwiso very ordinary, men and mediocre writers who attracted 
notico in the Church of the first century? It is trac that De Wette, and bis 
followors,? treat the Epistle de Aut en ba as n verbose and colourless 

duction, quite inferior to St. Paul's genuine writings, and marked by poverty 
of ideas aud redundance of words. Woe can only reply that this is a matter of 
taste. The colour red makes no impression on the colour-blind ; amd to somo 
readers this Epistle has seemed as little colourless as is the body of heaven in 
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veyed so different an impression in a style so characteristic and so intensely 
emotional.’ Even if we could regard it as probable that any one could 
have poured forth truths 60 exalted, and moral teaching so pure and pro- 
found, in an Epistle by which he deliberately intended to deceive the 
Church and the world,? it is not possible that ono actuated by such a pur- 
pose should successfully imitate the glow and rush of feeling which marks 
the other writings of the Apostle, and expresses itself in the to-and-fro- 
conflicting eddies of thought, in the one great fow of utterance and pure 
pose, Tho style of St. Paul may be compared to a great tide ever advance 
ing irresistibly towards the destined shore, but broken and rippled over 
every wave of its broad expanse, and lisble at by, soeinent Soa 
refluenees as it foams and swells about opposing sndbank or rocky capo* 
With oven more exactness we might compare it to a river whose pure 
wators, st every interspace of calm, reflect as in a mirror the hues of 
heaven, but which is liable to the rushing inflax of mountain torrents, and 
whose reflected images are only dimly discernible in ten thousand fragments 
of quivering colour, when its surface is swept by rulfling winds, If we 
make the difficult concession that any other mind than that of St. Paul 
could have originated the majestic statement of Christian truth which is 
enshrined in the doctrinal part of the Epistle, we may still safely assert, 
on literary grounds alone, that no writer, desirous to gnin « hearing for such 
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that is flowing steadily beneath it, the unconscious recurrence of haunting 
expressions, the struggle and strain to find a worthy utterance for thoaghts 
and feelings which burst through the feeble bands of language, the dominanes: 
of the syllogism of emotion over the syllogism of grammar—the many other 
minnto charactoristics which stamp #0 ineffaccable an itpress on the Apostle’ 
undisputed works. This may, I think, bo pronounced with some confidence 
to be a psychological impossibility, ‘Tho intensity of the writer's feelings ix 
betrayed in every sentence by the manner in which great truths interlace exch 
other, and are yet subordinated to one main and grand Mannerisms 
af style may be reproduced ; but let any one attempt to simulate the lan~ 
guage of gonuino passion, and every reader will tell him how ludicrously he 
fails. Theorists respecting the spuriousness of some of the Panline Epixtles 
have, I think, entirely underrated the immense difficulty of palming upon the 
world an even tolerably successful imitation of a stylo the most living, the 
most nervously sensitive, which the world has ever known. Tho spirit in 
which s forger would have eat down to write is not the spirit whieh could 
have poured forth so grand a oncharistic hymn as the Epistle to the Bphe- 
sians.' Fervour, intensity, sublimity, the unifying—or, if I may nee the 
expression, esemplastie—power of the imagination over the many subordinate 
traths which strive for utterance ; the eagerness which hurries the Apostle to 
his main ond in spite of deeply important thoughts which intrude themselves 
into long parentheses and almost intorminablo paragraphs—all those must, 
from the very nature of Hterary composition, have been far beyond the reach 
of one who could deliborately sit down with a lie in his right hand to writes 
false superscription, and boast with trembling humility of the anparalleled 
spiritual privileges entrusted to him as the Apostle of the Gentiles, 

A strong bias of prejudice against the doctrines of the Epistle may 
perhaps, in somo minds, have overborne the sense of literary 
But is there in reality anything surprising in the developed Christology of 
St. Paul's later years? ‘That his views respecting the supreme divinity of 
Christ never wavered will hardly, I think, be denied by any eandid contro- 
versialist, They aro as clearly, though more implicitly, present in the Fint 
Epistle to the Thessalonians as in the Second Epistle te Timothy, No himen 
being can reasonably doubt tho anthenticity of the Epistle to the Romans; 
yet the Pauline evangel logically argned out in that Epistle ix ideutioal with 
that which is so triumphantly preached in this. They are not, as Reuss has 
olserred, two systems, bat two methods of exposition. In the Romaua, 
Paul's point of view $s psychologic, and his theology is built on moral fxete— 
the universality of sin, and the insufficiency of man, and hence salvation by 
the grace of God, and union of the believer with the dead and risen Christ 
But in the Ephosians the point of view is Hheologic—tho idea of God's eternal 
plans realised in the course of ages, and the anity in Christ of redecmed 
humanity with the family of heaven, “The two great dogmatic teachors of 
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tho sixteenth century, both essentially disciples of St. Paul, have both, so to 
speak, divided between them the inheritance of their master. The manual of 
Melancthon attaches itself to the Epistle to the Romans; the 'Institutes* 
of Calvin follow the direction marked out in that to the Ephesians; party 
spirit will alone be able to deny that, in spite of this difference of method, the 
system of the two writers has, after all, been one and the same."* Is there a 
word respecting Christ's exaltation in tho Epistle to the Ephesians which 
implies » greater or diviner Being than Him of whom St. Psul has spoken as 
the Final Conqueror in the 15th chapter of the First Epistle to the Corin- 
thinus ? 

We can imagine that when ho began to dictate this circular letter to the 
Churches of Asia, the one overwhelming thought in the mind of the Apostle 
was the ideal splendour aud perfectness of the Church of Christ, and the con- 
sequent daty of holiness which was incumbent on all its mombers, The 
of Humanity regenerated in Christ by am eternal process, and the consequent 
duty of all to live in nccordancs with this divine onlightenment—these 
are the double wings which keep him in opo line throughout his rapturous 
flight. Hence the Epistle naturally fell into two great divisions, doctrinal and 
practical ; the idea and its realisation ; pare theology and applied theology ; 
the glorious unity of the Chareh in ‘Christ ite living head, and the moral 
exbortations which sprang with irresistible force of appeal from this divine 
mystery, But as ho was in all his doctrine laying the foundations of practicn, 
and throughout founded the rules of practies on doctrine, the two elements 
are not so sharply dividod as not to intermingle and coalesce in the general 
design, The glory of the Christian’s vocation is inseparably connected with the 
practical duties which result from it, and which it was direetly intended to 
eluce. Great principles find their proper issue in the faithful performance of 
little duties, 

Itis naturally in tho first three chapters that St. Pan is mest overpowered 
by the grandeur of his theme. Universal reconcilintion in Christ as the central 
Boing of the Universo is the leading thought both of tho Ephesians and the 
Colcasians, and it is a deeper and grandor thought than that of the Epistle to 
tho Hebrews, which only sees this unity in Christ's priesthood, or that of the 
Paowilo-Clementines, which sees it in Christ aa the Prophet of Trath- St, 
Paul is endeavouring to impress upon tho minds of all Christiana that they 
have entered apon a new won of God's dispensations—tho won of God's ideal 
Chureh, which is to comprehend all things in heavea and on earth. Round this 
‘central conception, as round » nucleus of intense light, there radiate the con. 
siderations which be wishes them specially to bear in mind :-—namoly, that this 
portected idea is the working out of » purposa eternally conceived; that the 
cormomy—i.e,, tho Divino disponsation?—of all tho past circumstances 
‘of history has been fore-ordainod before all ages to tend to its completion ; 
that it bs a myelery—ic.,a trath hidden from previous ages, bat now revealed ; 

; Reuss, Lee Fue ii. 146, 
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that exch Person of the Blessed Trinity has taken dirsot part therein; that 
this plan is the result of free grace; that it ts unsurpassable in 

length, and hoight and depth, being the exhibition of a love of which tho 
wealth ia inexhaustible and passes knowledge ; that the benefits of ft extent 
alike to Jew and Gentilo; that it centres in the person of thé rissn Christy 
and that to the Apostle himself, unworthy as ho is, is entrusted the swfal 
responsibility of preaching it among the Gentiles, 

‘The incessant recurrence of leading words connected with these 
thoughts is 4 remarkable feataro of the first three chapters! Thus, 
endeavour to express that the whole great schome of redemptive love is part 
the Divine “Will” and “Purpose,” those two words are frequently 
‘Grace (xspis) is so prominent in tho Apostle’s mind that the word 
thirteen times, and may be regarded as the key-note of the 
‘The writer's thoughts are so completely with the risen 
as tho hoad, the centre, the life of the Church, that bo 
expression “tho heavenlies” without any limitation of timo or 
feels so deeply the necessity of spiritual insight to 
of fancied wisdom, that the work of the Spirit of God in the spirit 
is hero peculiarly prominent! Tho words “ wealth””* and “glory, 
“mystery,”? and “plenitude,"* show also the dominant chords which 
vibrating in his mind, while the froquent compounds in dei, «ph and ety? 
show how deoply ho is impressed with the loftiness, the fo 
the result of this Gospel in uniting the Jew and Gentile within one gront 
spiritaal ‘Temple, of which the middle wall has been for ever broken down, "Ie 
would, indood,” says Mr. Maurico, “amply repay the longest stady to examine 
the order in which theso details are introduced, in what relation they statd to 
each other, how they are all referred to one ground, the good pleasure of His 
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will, and to one end, the gathering up of all things in Christ! Bat however 
dosirable the minute investigstion is, after the road has heen travelled 
frequently, the reader must allow tho Apostle to carry him along at his 
own speed on his own wings, if he would know anything of the height from 
which he is descending and to which he is returning.” * 

‘After his usual salutation to the saints that are in — (perhaps leaving a 
blank to be filled up by Tychicus at the places to which ho carried a copy of 
the letter), he breaks into the rapturous sentences which is “mot only the 
exordium of the letter, bat also the enunciation of its design.” 


“ Blessed be the God and Father of our Lord Jewus Christ, who blessed ua with 
ail spiritnal blessings in the heavenlies in Christ, oven as Ho chose us out in Him 
before the foundation of the world, that we should be holy and blameless before 
ther love; oreieaginies, i for the prise eee fey f, aceord| 
to the good pleasure of His wi praise ry grace 

He graced us in the beloved.” 

This leads him to a passoge in which the work of the Son in this great 
fore-ordained plan is mainly predominant. 

“In whom we have our redemption through His blood, the remission of trans- 
Bressions, according to the wealth of His grace, wherewith He abounded 
us, im ali wisdom und discernment, making known to us the mystery of His wil, 
according to His good pleasure which Ho purposed in Himself, with a view to tha 
dispensation ef the fulness of the texsons—to sun ap all jin Chriat, both the 
things in the heavens and the things on the earth —in Jfim. In whom we also wore 
mado an inhoritance, being fore-ordained according to the of Him ai 
worketh all Ghings acoonding to the peeves ot oe Nie Sind we should be to the 
praise of His giory who have before hoped in 


‘This repetition of the phrase “to the ag His glory,” intredacos the 
‘work of tho Third eo of the Blessed Dis, 


is the earnest of our ah Fa with 
possession unto the praise of His glory." 

Since, therefore, it is the fixed ordinance, from all eternity, of the Blessed 
God, that mau should be adopted throagh the redemption of Christ to the 
praise of A Renn ER ER oe should receive the seal of tho 
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influence of the Prince of the power of the air; wo 
occupied with the desires of the flesh, the d 

and tho thoughts, and were by nature chi 

‘but God in His rich love and merey rickenen! bone 
gether, while still dead in their transgressious, amid raised 
seated them together in the heavonlics in Christ Jesas—a 
‘verse after rerse, being at the very heart of the Aponte 


that this grace might bo manifested to the coming aia 
wealth of kindness; and that we, thus created anew in 
vented from any boast that we achieved by good works 
might still walk in good works, to which God predestined us 
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then, were to remember that their former uncircumcision, so far as it was of 
any importance, was that spiritual uncircumeision which consisted in utter 
alienation from Christ, His kingdom, and His promises. But now in Christ, 
by the blood of Christ, the once afar have been mado near. For Ho is our 
Peace; Ho has broken down tho separating partition—tho enmity botwoon 
the two meinbers of His great human family—by doing away wat the law of 
ordinances and deerees,! that He might create the two—Jew and Gentilo— 
into one fresh human being, making peace; and might reconcile them both in 
one body to God by the cross, slaying thervby the enmity between them both, 
and between them aud God, The result, then, of His advent is pence to the 
far-off aud to the nigh; for through Him we both havo access by one Spirit 
to the Father. The Gentiles are no longer aliens, but fellow-citizons with the 
saints, built on the corner-stone of Christ whieh the Apostles and prophets 
laid—like stones compaginated? into tho ever-growing walls of the oue 
spiritual House of God# 

‘Then follows a chapter of parenthesws, or rather of thonghta leading to 
thoughts, and linked together, as throughout the Epistle, by relatival con- 
nexions* Resuming the prayer (i. 17) of which the thread had been broken 
by the full enunciation of the great truths in which he desired them to be 
enlightened ‘or this cause,” he says—namely, becanse of the whole blessed 
mystery which he has beenexpounding, and which results in their corporate 
union in Christ—“ I, Paul, the prisoner of the Lord, on behalf of you Gentiles'* 
—and there onco more tho prayer is broken by a parenthesis which laste 
through thirteen verses, For, remembering that the lotter is to be addressed 
not only to the Ephesians, of whom the majority were go well known to him, 
bat also to other Asiatic Churches, some of which he had not even visited, and 
which barely knew more of him than his name,’ ho pauses to dwell on the 
exalted charneter of the mission entrasted to him, and to express at the same 
time his own sense of utter personal unworthiness. Having called himself 
the prisoner of the Lord on behalf of you Gentiles,” bo breaks off to say—~ 
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to Him be gtory in the Church, in Christ Jeans, to all the generations of the ago f 
the ages. Amen”! 


‘With this prayer he closes the doctrinal part of the Epistle; the remaining 
half of it is strictly proctical, St. Pan! would have felt it mo descent of 
thought to pass from tho loftiest spiritual mysteries to the humblest moral 
duties. Ho knew that holiness was the essence of God's Being, and he saw 
in tho holiness of Christians the beautiful result of thnt predestined purpose, 
which, after being wrought ont to gradual completion in the dispensation of 
past @ons, was now fully manifested and revealed in Christ. He knew that 
the loftiest principles were the necessary basis of the simplest acts of faithful. 
ness, and that all which is most pare, lovely, and of good report, in the 
Christian lifo, is the sole result of all that is most sublime in the Christian's 
faith. ‘The lustre of the planets may be faint and poor, but yot it is reflected 
from the common sun; and so the goodness of a redeemed man, howover palo 
in lustre, is still sacred, becairso it is a reflexion from the Sun of righteousness, 
‘The reflected light of morality is nothing apart frum the splendour of that 
religion from which it is derived. There is little which is admirable in the 
honesty which simply results from its being the best policy ; or in the purity 
which is maintained solely by fear of punishment ; or even in the virtue which 
is coldly adopted out of a calculation that it tends to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number, It was not in this way that St, Panl regarded morality. 
Many of the precepts which he delivers in the proctical sections of his 
Epistles might also have been delivered, and nobly delivered, by an Epictetus 
or a Mareus Aurelius; but that which places an immeasurable distanco 
botween the teachings of St. Pan! and theirs, is the fect that in St. Paul's 
view holinoss is not the imperfect result of ruro self-diselpline, bat the natural 
outeome of » divine life, imparted by One who is the common Head of all tho 
family of man, and in participation with whose plenitude tho humblest act of 
self-sacrifice becomes invested with a sacred value and a sactod significance. 
And there are these further distinctions (amoug many others) betwoen the 
lofty tenchings of Stoicism and tho divino exhortations of Christianity. 
Stoicism mado its appeal only to the noblethearted fow, dospising and dospair- 
ing of the vulgar herd of mankind iu all ranks, as incapable of philosophic 
training or moral elevation. Christianity, in the name of a God who was no 
respecter af persons, appealed to tho very weakest and tho very worst as being 
all redeemed in Christ, Again, Stoicism was dimmed and darkened to tho 
very heart's coro of ils worthiest votaries by deep perplexity and incurable 
sadness; Christianity breatbos into overy utterance the joyous spirit of vietory 
and hope. Even the best of the Stoles looked on the life of men around them 
with a detestation largely mingled with contempt, and this contempt weakened 
the sense of reciprocity, aud fed the fames of pride. But St, Pant addresses 
a revelation unspeakably more majestic, more profound, more spiritual, than 
any which Stoieism could offer, to men whom he well knows to have lived in 
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tho trammels of the vilest sins of heathendom, and barely even yet t hare 
eseaped out of the snare of the fowler. He confidently addresses r 
of stainless purity and sensitive integrity to men who hed been thieves amd 
adulterers, and worse; and so far from any self-exaltation at his own moral 
Superiority, he regards his own lifo as hid indent with Christ in God, but as 
‘0 little Git to inspire a fecling of satisfaction that he is lost in the eonriction 
of his own unworthiness a3 contrasted with the wealth of God's 
and the unspeakable grandeur of the long-hidden mystery which now in due 
time ho is commissioned to sct forth, The mingled prayer and pean of 
this magnificent Epistle is inspired throughout “ by a sense of opposites—of 
tho union of weakness and strength, of tribulation and glory, of all 
had been and all that was to be, of the absolute love of God, of the 
of that love to man in the Mediator, of the working of that love in man 
through the Spirit, of the fellowship of the poorest creature of flesh and blood 
on earth with the spirits in heaven, of a canopy of love above and 
love beneath, which encompasses the whole creation.” The 
have delighted in the spirit of those words which a modern poet has 
from tho truths which it was his high mission to reveal -— 
“I my to thes, do thon repeat 

‘To the first man thon mayest meet 

In lane, highway, or open stroot, 

‘That he, and wo, and all men move 

Uniler a canopy of love 

As broad aa the blue sky above,!"# 

“T then,” continues the Apostlo—and how much does that word “ then * 

involve, referring as it doos to all the mighty truths which he has been 
forth !—“ I thon, the prisoner in the Lord, exhort you to walk worthily of the 
calling in which ye were called.” This is tho keynote to all that follows. So 
Tittle was earthly success: 
with the exceeding and eternal weight of glory which alllietion was 
out for them, that while ho has urged them not to lose heart in his tel 
tions, he makes thoso very tribulations a ground of appeal, and foals 
ean speak to them with all the stronger iniluence as “a prisoner in the Lord’ 
and “ an ambassador in a chain.” And the worthy elevation to the grandeur 
of their calling was to bo shown by virtues which, in their heathen condition, 
they would almost hav ranked with abject views—lowliness, mecknos, em 
Anranco, the forbearance of mutual esteem. ‘The furious quarrels, the mail 
jeslousies, the cherished rancours, tho frantic spirit of revenge which chara 
terised their heathen condition, are to be fased by the heat of love inte ene 
reat piri ity nnd peace. Oneness, the resalt of love, $s the ruling 
thonght of this soction (iv, 3—13), “One body, and one spirit, even as alt 
ye wore called in an ing, ono Lord, one Faith, one 
ono God and Father of all, who is above all, and through all, and fn alll 
Yot this unity is not a dead lovel of uniformity. Each las his separate 
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measuro of graco given by Him who, ascending in triumph, with Sin and 
Death bound to His charlot-wheels, “gave gifts for men”? having first 
descendeil that by aseending “far abore all heavens” He might fill all things. 
Apostles therefore, and Prophets, and Evangolists, and Pastors, and Teachers 
were all appointed by virtue of the gifts which He gave, with a view to por- 
fect the saints, and so to build up the Chureh which is the body of Christ, 
until we all finally attain? to the unity of the faith, and the full knowledge of 
tho Son of God, to perfect manhood, to the measure of the stature of tho 
Plenitude of Christ." But to contribute to this perfect growth we must lay 
aside moral and spiritual childishness; we must keep the hand firmly on tho 
helm that we may not be tossed like dismantled hulks by every wave and 
storm of doctrine, in that frandfal sleight and craft which many devote to 
further the deliberate system of error, ‘To be trae and to be loving is the 
seeret of Christian growth? Sincerity and charity are as the life-blood in the 
veins of that Clarch, of which Christ is tho Head and Heart, “from whom 
the whole boiy being fitly framed and compacted by means of every joint of 
the vital supply, according to the proportional eworgy of each individual part, 
tends to the increase of the body, #0 as to build itself up in love."* 

‘After this expansion of the duty of Unity, he returns to his exhortation; 
and, as before be had urged them to walk worthily of their vocation, he now nrges 


them not to walk, as did the rest of the Gentiles, in the vanity of their mind, 
having been darkened in their understanding, and utterly alienated from the 
life of God because of their ignorance and the eallosity of their hearts, sooing 
that they, having lost all sense of shame or sorrow for sin,# abaudonod themselves 
to wantonness for tho working of all uncleanness, in inordinate desire :7— 


«But sor so did ye loarn Christ—assuming that ye heard Hint, and were tangh: 
in Him as tho truth is in Joss,’ that ye pat off, ax concerns your formwr convermte 
tion, the old man which is over Leing corrupted according ta the lusts af deceit, and 
undergo renewal by the spirit of your mind, and put on the nuw man which after 
God was created in rightoounes und holiness of truth.""* 


‘Then follow tho many practical applications which result from this elothing 
of the soul with the now-ereated lumanity, Put away lying, bocause we are 
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( Awako thee, thou that deepest, 
And from the dead arise thou, 
And Christ shall shine upon theo.”)! 
‘Tako heed, then, how ye walk carefully, not ax unwise but as wise, buying up 
the opportunity because the days are evil. Do not prove youraitves but 
understanding what ia the will of the Lord. 


‘Thus, mingling special exhortation with universal principles, he proceeds to 
warn thom against drunkenness, and recalling perhaps the thrill of emotion 
with which he and they have joined in such stirring words xs these ho 
has just quoted, he bids them seck rather the spiritual exaltations of thnt holy 
enthusiasm which finds vent in the melodies of Christian hymnology, and in 
the eucharistic musie of the heart, while at the same time all are mutually 
submissive to cach other in the fear of God? 

The duty of sulmissivencss thus casually introduced is then illustrated 
and enforeed in threo great social relations.‘ Wives aro to be submissive 
to their husbands, as the Chureh is to Christ; and husbands to love their 
wives, as Christ loved the Church, to sanctify it into stainless purity, and 
to cherish it as a part of Himself in inseparable union, Children are to obey 
their parents, and parents not to irritate their children. Slaves are to render 
sincere and conscientious service, as boing the slaves of their unseen Master, 
Christ, and therefore bound to falfil all the duties of the state of life in which 
‘Ho has placed them; and masters are todo their duty to their slaves, abandon- 
ing threats, resnombering that they too have a Master in whose sight they all 
are equal’ 

Having thus gone through the main duties of domestic and social life aw 
contemplated in tho light of Christ, ho bids them finally “ grow strong in the 
Lord and in the might of His strongth,”® 'Tho exhortation brings up the 
image of armour with which the worn and aged prisoner was but too familiar, 
Daily tho coupling-chain which boand his right wrist to the left of » Roman 
logionary clashed as it touched some part of tho soliice's arms, ‘The 
the military boot, the oblong shiold, the cuirnss, the helmet, the sword of the 
Pretorian guardsman were among the few things which be daily saw. But 
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which ho is an ambassador—not inviolable, not splendid, but— an ambassador 
in a coupling-chain,”* 

‘Ho sends no news or personal salutations, because he is sending the faithfal 
and beloved Tyehicus, who will tell them, as well as other cities, all his affairs ; 
but he conclndes with a blessing of singular fulness: 2 

“Peace to the brethren and love with faith from God the Futher and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, Graos be with all who love our Lord Jesus Christ in incorruption.”* 


We have now examined all the Epistles of St. Paul except the last gronp 
of all—the three addressed to Timothy and Titus. ‘These are asnally known 
as the Pastoral Epistles, beeause they sketch the duties of the Christian 
Pastor. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews I havo said nothing, becanse I hope 
to speak of it hereafter, and because, for reasons which appear to me abso- 
Intely convincing, I cannot regard it as a work of St. Paul's, Bat oven if tho 
Epistle to the Hebrews be accepted as having bom written by the Apostle, it 
adds nothing to our knowledge of his history. But for the preservation of 
tho Pastoral Epistles, we should not know a single additional fact about him, 
except such as we can glean from vague and wavering traditions, 

The Acts of the Apostles ends with the statement that Paul remained a 
period of two whole years in his own hired Sodging, aud received all who 
camo in to visit him, preaching the kingdom of God and tenehing the things 
concerning the Lord Jeans Christ with all confidence unmolestedly.® Tho 
question why St. Luke deliberately onded his sketch of the Apostle at that 
point, is one which enn never receive A decisive answer, He only related cir- 
cumstances of which he was an eyewitness, or which ho knew from trustworthy 
information, and for that reason bis narrative, in spite of its marked lacunae, 
is far more valuable than if it had been constructed out of looser materials, 
It may, however, be safely asserted that since ho had been with St. Paul 
during at least » part of the Roman imprisoumont, he brought down his story 
to the peried at which he first wrote his book, A thousand cireumstances may 
have prevented any resumption of his work us = chronicler, but it is incon- 
ecelvablo that St, Paul should have died almost immediately afterwards, by « 
martyr's death, and St. Luko have boon aware of it before his book was pub. 
Hished, and yet that he should not have made the faintest allasion to the 
subjoct.' The conjecture that Theophilus know all tho rest, so that it was 
needless to commit it to writing, is entirely valocless, for whoover Theophilus 
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not have eseaped. If, therefore, the Pastoral Epistles be forgeries, we have 
heard the last words of St. Paul, and at the Inst verse of the Acts the eurtain 
rushes down in utter darkness upon the remainder of his life. Let us, then, 
consider what tradition says, and whether we can still accopt as genuine the 
Epistles to Timothy and ‘Titus. If the indications derived from these sources 
are in any degree trustworthy, we have still to hear some further thoughts and 
opinions of the Apostle, Wo catch atleast a glimpse of his final movements, 
‘and attain to a sure knowledge of his state of mind up to the moment of his 
death. If tradition be mistaken, and if the Epistles are spurions, then we 
must acquiesce in the fact that we know nothing more of the Apostle, and that 
ho perished among that“ yast multitude” whom, in the year 64, the vilest of 
Emperors, nay, almost of human beings, sacrificed to the blind madness which 
lind been instigated against them by a monstrous aecusation. If, indeed, St, 
Panl porished amid that crowd of nameless martyra, thore is but little pros 
bability that any regard would have been paid to his claim as a Roman citizen. 
‘He may hnve perished, like them, by crucifixion; or have been covered, like 
them, in the skins of wild beasts, to be mangled by dogs; or, standing in his 
tunic of ignited pitch, may with his dying glance have caught sight of the 
wicked Emperor of triumphant Heathendom, as the living tore of hidvous 
martyrdom enst a baleful glare across the gardens of tho Golden House 


From all this, however, we may feel a firm conviction that, by tho merey of 
ivered for ! 


It is truo that, so far as direct evidenoe is concerned. wo can only say that 
St. Paul's own words ronder it probable that ho was liberated, and that this 
probability finds some slight support in a common tradition, endorsed by the 
authority of some of the Fathers, But this tradition goes little further than 
the bare fact. If we are to gain any further knowledge of tho blegmnphy of 
St. Paul, it mast be derived from the Pastoral Epistles, and from thom alone. 
If they be not genuine, we know no single further particular respecting his 
fortunes. 

Now, it must be admitted that a nambor of critics, formidable alike in 
their unanimity and their learning, have come to the conclusion that tho 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus wore not written by St. Paul? Thoir arguments 
‘aro outitlod to respoctfal attontion, and thoy undoubtedly suggest difBoulties, 
which our ignorance of all dotails in tho history of those early centuries 
renders it by no means easy to remove, Nevertheless, after earvfally and 
impartially weighing all that they have urged—of which some necount will be 
found in the Excurans at the end of tho volame—T have comw to the decided 
conviction that the Epistles are genuine, and that tho first two of them wero 
written during the two years which intervened between St, Paul's liberation 
‘and his martyrdom at Rome. 

1 Tao, Ann, xv. 44 (of, Mart, x, 255 Juv, Set, vili, 285); Sem. Bp. 14, 44 Schol. tw 
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Fathor, perhaps derived from some recent study of Psalm Ixiii. 7, aud 
continued throughout the Pastoral Epistles when once adopted ; for the name 
“our Hope,” applied to Christ, and not improbably borrowed from the same 
verso; and for the word “mercy” so naturally introduced by the worn and 
tried old man, between the usual greetings of “ grace and peace,” * 


“As T begged thee to remain still in 1 in Epheens om sy way to Macedonia, that 
thou mightest command some not to teach different doctrine, nor to give heed to 
myths and interminable genealogies? secing that these minister tec questions rather 

the dispensation of God? which ix in ta ‘The sentence, quite 
charncteristically, remains unfinished; bot St, Paul evidently meant to my, “I 
repeat the exhortation which then I gave." 


In contrast with these false teachers he tells him that the purpose of the 
Gospel is love out of a pure heart, a good conscience, and faith unfeigned, 
failing of which some turned aside to vain jangling. They wanted to pass 
themselves off as teachers of tho Jewish Law, but their teaching was mere 
confusion and ignorance, 

‘The mention of the Law leads him to allade to its legitimate function.” 
To thoso who wore justified by faith it was needlens, being merged in the 
higher law of a life in unity with Ohrist; but its treo function was to warn 
and restrain those who lived under the sway of mere passion in heathenish 
wickedness.’ For these, though not for the regencrato, the thunders of Sinai 
aro necessary, “according to the Gospel of the glory of the blessed God, 
whorewith I was entrusted.” ? 

‘He then at once digressos into an exprossion of boartfolt gratitude to God 
for thnt grace which snperabounded over his former ignorant faithlossness, a 
faithlcasness which had led bim to outrage and insult, such os only his 
gnoranco conld palliate, 

“ Faithful is tho mying,* and worthy of all a ion, that Christ Jems came 
into the world to mve sinners, of whom I am chicf.? But om this account I 

ined morey, that in mo first and foromost Clirist Jesus might manifest His entire 

buffering as a pattern for those wl were hereafter to believe on Him to 
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After this double digression he expresses his wish that the men? should 
pray in every place, " uplifting holy hands,* withont wrath and doubling; and 
that women, with shamefastness and sobriety, should adorn themselves, not 
with plaits of hair, and gold or pearls, or costly raiment, but, in aecordance 
with their Gospel profession, with good works.” Let them be silent and 
submissive, not obtrusive and didactic. This rule he supports by the 
narrative of the Fall, as illustrative of generic differences between the sexes,* 
adding, however, that in spite of tho greater liability to deception and sit, 

all be saved through motherhood, if they abide in faith and love 


The third chapter passes into the qualifications for office in the Church. 
It is introduced by a sort of Christian aphorism, * Faithful ia the saying, If 
any man desires the office of the pastorate! he desires a good work.” ‘Tho 
qualitications on which St. Paul insists aro irreproachableness, faithful 
domestic life,’ soberness, sobermindedness, decorousness, hospitable dispo- 
sition, and aptitndo to teach, He who is quarrolsome over wine, given to 
blows and coretousness, is unfit, Moderation, peaccfulness, indifference to 
money, well-ordered houschold, grave and obedient children, are signs that a 
man may aspire to the sacred work ; but be must not be a meophyte,’ that he 
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Tho true doctrine again recalls him to the subject of the false teachers. 
Beyond the present poril lies the prophecy of future apastasies, in which somo 
shall give heed to deccitful spirits and doctrines of devils, by means of the 
hypocrisy of linrs, whose consciences have been seared. ‘This apostasy, partly 
prosent, partly futuro, is marked by dualistic tendencies, It hinders mar- 
riage, and commands abstinenes from meats,* forgetting that thankfulness 
and prayer sauetify everything. Another feature of the nascent heresy is a 
fondnoss for profane and anilo myths. A third is more bodily asceticism. 
‘This training may indeed have » partial advantage; but botter is the gymna- 
sium which trains for godliness, since godliness is profitable both for this life 
and the next (“ faithful is the saying”): for with a viow to this—beeauso we 
have hope in the living God, who is the Saviour of all, specially of the fuith- 
ful?—wo aro enabled to endure both toil and ataggle. These truths Timothy 
is to teach, showing himself au example to the faithful in speeeh, conversa 
tion, love, spirituality, faith, purity, so that none may despise his youth. ‘Pill 
St. Paul arrives he is bidden to occapy himself in reading,’ exhortation, teach- 
ing; securing progress by diligence, and not noglecting—which possibly 
Timothy, in his retiring character, was tempted to do—tho grace which was 
solemnly bestowed on him at bis ordination? 

‘Then he is advised how to behave towards various ordors in bis Church. 
Ho is not to wso severe language to an eldor, but to exhort them ax fathers; 
the younger men as brothers; the elder women ss mothors, tho younger na 
sistors, in all purity.’ Speeial directions are given about widows." ‘Those are 
truo widows who rightly train their children or grandchildren, who do their 
duty to their parents, who devote thomeelves to constant prayer. Bat in a 
widow, a prurient, frivolous character is a living death; for, in a Christian, 
noglect of domestic duties and relations is worse than beathenism. No widow 
is therefore to bo put on the list before sixty yoars of age, aftor one honour. 
able marriage,? and after having acquired « charavter for motherliness, hospi- 
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thonghts—sineo otherwise the former rule might have led to a self-denial still 
more rigid! and even injurious to health—it is far too natural and 
taneons, too entirely disconnected from all that preeedes and follows it, to have 
occurred to any imitator, An imitator, if capable of introducing tho natural 
play of thought to which the precept “ Koop thyself pure ” is due, would have 
been far mare likely to add—and especially in an Epistle which so scrapn- 
lonsly forbids indalgonce in wine to all Church officials—" And, in order ta 
promote this purity, take as little wino as possible, or avoid it altogether,” 
He then passes to the duties of slaves® Their conversion is not to be 
made a plea for mpsetting the social order, and giving any excuse for abusing 
the Gospel. Christian masters are still to be treated as masters, aud to bo 
served allthe more heartily “beeause all who aro partakers of this kindly 
service are faithful and beloved.” Here again he reverts to the false teachers 
—who had perhaps perverted the truth of Christian equality into the falsehood 
of socialism—to denounce their inflated ignorance and unwholesome loqnacity 
as the sonres of the jealousies and squabbles of corrapt men, who look on 
religion as a source of gain.! A source of gain indeed it is when accompanied 
with the contentment® arising from the sense of the nakedness of our birth 
and death, and tho fewness of our real needs,* whereas the desire of wealth 
breeds the sumerous forms of foolish desire which plunge men into destruc- 
tion and perdition, For all ovils spring from tho root of covetousness’ which 
has led many into heresy a8 well as into mauifold misories. ‘The Apostle 
appeals to his son in the faith to flee these things: to pursue® righteousness, 
godliness, faith, love, endurance, gontleness; to strive tho good strife of faith ; 
to grasp eternal life, “to which also thou wert called, and didst confess the 
good confession before many witnesses.” He most solemnly adjures him, by 
Christ and His good confession before Pontius Pilate," to keep the command. 
mont without spot, without reproach, till the tnuifestation of our Lord Josus 
Christ, whieh Ho shall show in His own seasons, who is the blessed and only 
Potentate, the King of kings and Lord of lords, who alone hath immortality, 
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the murder of James tho Lord’s brother.t Soon after the neccasion of Gessius 
Florns to the post of Procurator, there were violent disturbances throughout 
Judwa. The war which culminated in the total destruction of the Jewish 
polity did not indeed break ont till A.D. 66, but the general spirit af 
turbulence, the deeply-seated discontent with the government of Agrippa Tl. 
and the threatening multiplication of the Sicarii, showed that 

was ripening for the final revolt? We may be sure that when the ship of 
Adramyttinm sailed from Tyre, St, Paul had seen his last of the Holy Land, 
From Macedonia he doubtless went to Corinth, and he may then have sailed 
with Titus to Crete, 

‘On the southern shores of that legendary island he had involuntarily 
touched in the disastrous voyage from Myra, which ended in his shipwreck 
at Malta. But a prisoner on his way to trial, in a crowded Alexandrian 
eorn-ressel which only awaited tho earliest opportunity to sail, could have had 
but little opportunity to preach the gospel even at the Fair Havens and Laswa, 
and wo may at ouce reject the idle suggestion that the Church of Crete had 
then first been founded. It ix probable that the first tidings of Christianity 
had been carried to the island by those Cretan Jews who had beard tho 
thrilling words of St. Peter at Pentecost; and the insufficiency of knowledge 
in these Churehes may be accounted for in part by these limited opportunities, 
as well as by the inherent dofects of the Cretan character. The stormy shores 
of Crete, and the evil repatation of its inhabitants even from mythical days, 
may well hare tended to deter the ovangolising visits of the early preachers 
of Christianity; and the indication thet the nascent faith of the converts 
was largely tainted with Jewish superstition is exactly what we should have 
expected. St. Paul's brief sojourn in tho island with Titus was probably 
tho first serious effort to consolidate the young. struggting, and imporilled 
Churehes; and we ean easily imagine that it was the necessity of completing 
an anxious work which reluctantly compelled the Apostle to leave his com. 
panion behind him. ‘The task could not have boon left in wiser or firmer 
hands than those of one who had already mado his infleonce folt and his 
authority respected among the prating and conceited sophists of turbulent 
Corinth. ‘Those who argue that, beeause Paul had but recently parted with 
‘Titus, the advico contained in the lotter wonld be superfluous, aro starting n 
parely imaginary difficulty, and one of which tho fatility is demonstrated by 
tho commonest experiences of daily life. Objections of this kind are simply 
astonishing, and when wo aro told that the instructions given are too vague 
aud commonplace to render thom of auy value, and that “the potntleasness of 
the directions must have mado them all bat worthless to an ovangelist,"* wo 
ean only reply that the Christian Chureh in all ages, in spite of the incessant 
tendency to exalt dogma above simple practice, has yet accepted the Pastoral 
Epistles ns 4 manual whieh has never been surpassed. 
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final salutations, are among the many incidental cireumstances which powerfully 
strengthen the arguiment in favour of its authenticity. 

The greeting with which the Apostle opens ix somewhat obscure and 
Havolrodh owing Uie becetuily OF Aaa talents Gis 
prepositions employed. It differs from all othor salutations in the 
slave of God,” instead of a“ s slave of Jesus Christ,” and it is marked by the 
prominence of the tlle Savior, which ia applied throughout this Bpiale bot 


timos, but Fanifosted ny word ta ‘His own seasons in the poet 

‘was entrusted according to the commandment of God our ee 

true son after the common faith, grace and pexce, from God our Father, and te 
Lord Jesus Christ our Saviour,” 

After this solemn greeting he proceeds at onco to the many practical 
dircetions which are the object of his writing. Ho left Titus in Crete to 
finish all necoasary regulations, and especially to ordain presbyters in every 
city, who aro to be men of irreproachable character, and well-ordered domostic 
positions, for a“ bishop” rust be blameless as God's steward, not self-willed, 
not passionste, and with the other positive and negative qualifieations which 
ho has already mentioned in the Epistle to Timothy—with the addition that 
he is to love what is good, and to hold fast tho faithful word according to the 
instruction he has received that ho may be able t@ exhort with healthy teaching 
and to refute the guinsayers.? 

‘Thoso opponents are described as being disorderly, prating, amd solf- 
deceiving Jewish Christians, who for the sake of filthy lucre tarn whole 
familica upside down, To these, as to the Crotans in genoral, St. Paul applies 
the stinging line of their fellow-countryman Eipimanides— 

“The Crotans are always liars, evil wild beasts, lazy gluttons," * 
—tfor whieh reason they must bo sharply robuked, that they may be healthy 
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reciprocal hatred. “Bnt whon"—and here follows another concentrated 

summary of Pauline doctrine anparalleled for beauty and completeness — 
© Bat when the kindness and love towards man of God our Saviour was mani- 
fested, not in consequence of works of righteousness which we did, hut acconting to 
His merey He saved us, by means of tho laver of regencration, and renewal by the 
Holy Ghost, which He poured upon us ay Dee Jesus Christ our Saviour, 
me heirs, according to hope, of 


that bei justified Hh cht 
boing justified by His grace we mig 


Faithful is the saying'—and in accordance with it he desires Titna to 
teach with due insistence, that all who have believed may live up to their pro- 
fewsion, This teaching is fair and beneficent, but foolish speculations and 
disenssions, * and genealogies and legalist disputes aro vain and uscless. But 
if, after one or two admonitions, a man would not give up his own depraved 
and wilfal perversities, then Titus is to have nothing more to say to him. 

The brief lotter closes with a few personal messages. Titus may soon ex- 
pect the arrival of Artemas or Tychicus,* and on the arrival of either, to take up 
his work, he ix with all speed to join Paul at Nicopolis forthe winter, He is 
also asked to do anything ho can to furthor the journey and moot the require- 
ments of Zonas the jurist,’ and Apollos, And St. Paul hopes that all our 
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probability of their genuineness, it seems to me that the probability is raised 
to certainty by the undoubted genuincwess of the Second Epistle to Timothy. 
If, indeed, St. Paul was nover liberated from his first Roman inprisamayt, 
then the Pastoral Epistles must be forgeries; for the attempts of Wiesel 
and others to prove that they might have been written during any part of the 
period covered by the narrative af the Acts—during the three years’ stay at 
Ephesus, for instanca, or the stay of eighteen months at Corinth—sink to the 
ground not only under the weight of their own arbitrary hypotheses, but even 
more from the state both of the Church and of the mind and circumstances of 
tho Apostle, which these letters so definitely manifest. But as the liberation 
and second imprisonment of St. Paul are decidedly favoured by tradition, and 
giro a most easy and natural explanation to overy allasion in these aud in 
earlior Epistles, and as no single valid oljoction ean be urged against this belief, 
I believe that there would never have been any attempt to disprove its possi- 
bility except from the hardly-concoaled desire to got rid of these letters and 
the traths to which they bear emphatic witness. 

‘The allusions in the Second F pistle, though too fragmentary and insig- 
nificant to have boen imagined by an imitator, are only allusions, and it is quite 
possible that they may not supply us with sufficient data to enablo us to 
arrive at any continuous narrative of events in the Apostle’s history between 
his first and secoud imprisonment, To dwell on these events at any length 
would therefore be misleading; but it is perfectly allowable to construct an 
hypothesis whieh is simple in itself, and which fits in with every circumstance 
to which any reference is made. ‘Tho probability of the hypothesis, and the 
natural manner in which it suits tho little details to which St. Paul refers, is 
one more of the many indications that we are dealing here with genuine lotters, 

If, then, wo picce together the personal notices af this Epistle, they enable 
tus to trace the furthor fortunes of St. Ian! after the winter which he spent 
at Nicopolis, in the society of Titus, At his age, and with his growing 
infirmities—conscious too, a8 he must have been, from those inward {stima- 
tions which aro rarely wanting, that his lifo was drawing to a closo—it is most 
unlikely that he should have entered on now missions, and it is cortain that 
he would have found more than sufficient seope for all his energios in the 
consolidation of the many Greck and Esstern Churches which he had 


dying awny into » Jowish sect, only distinguishable from Jadaism by the 
Aceepted fulfilment of Messianic hopes. Labouring as no other Apontlo had 








gratitude all the more heartfelt, because very shortly afterwards Onesiphoras 
seems to have died. 

From the trial at Ephesus, where his cause might have suffered from 
local prejudices, he may once more have found it necessary to appeal to 
Cosar. Barea Soranus, the then Proconsul, may have been glad, as Pliny 
afterwards was in Bithynia, to refor the case to the highest tribunal. Timothy 
wonld naturally desire to accompany him, but at that time the Apostlo—still 
sanguine, still accompanied by other friends, still inelined to believe that his 
lifo, whieh had long been valueless to himself, might be saved from human 
‘violence, however near might be its natural close—thought it necessary to 
Teave his friend at Ephesus to brave the dangers, and fulfil the duties of 
that chief pastorate, respecting which he had recently received sch 
carnest instructions. Tt was natural that they should part with deep emotion 
ats time so perilous and under circumstances so depressing, St. Panl 
sitting in his dreary and dosolato confinement at Rome, recalls with gratitudo 
the streaming tears of that farewell, which proved how deeply his affection 
was requited by tho son of his heart. In all his wanderings, in all his 
sickness, in all his porsecutions, in all his imprisonments, in all his many and. 
bitter disappointments, the one spot invariably bright, the one permanent 
consolation, the one touch of earthly happiness, had been the gentle com- 
panionship, the faithful attendance, the clinging affection of this Lyeaonian 
youth. For St. Pan!'s sako, for the Gospel’s sake, he had left his mother, and 
his home, and his father’s friends, and bad choorfully accepted the trying life 
of a despised and hunted missionary. By birth a Greek, be had thrown in 
his lot by cireumeision with the Jew, by faith with the Christian ; and his 
Ligh reward on earth had been, not the shadow of an immortal honour, but the 
substance of lofty service in the canse of the truth which was to subduo the 
world, The affection between him and the Apostle began in the spiritual 
sonship of conversion, and was comontod by community of hopes nud porils 
‘until It had become one of tho strongest ties in life, For troubled years they 
had cheered each other’s sorrows in the midst of painful toils. The very 
Aifferenee in their age, the very dissimilarity of their charneters, had but 
mado their love for each other mors sacred and morv deep, The ardent, 


What Melancthon was to Luther, whom Luther felt that be could not 

‘spare, and for whose life when all hope seemed over he stormod heaven with 

i and vietorious sapplication,*A—that and more than that was the 
comparatively youthful Timothy to the more tried and lonoly Paul, 
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pest of Praetorian Prefect, a political prisoner was at least eure that he would 
not be treated with wanton severity; but with a Tigellins in that offico—a 
‘Tigellinus whoso foul hands were still dripping with Christian blood, and 
whose foul life was stained through and through with every form of detestable 
wickedness—what could be expected ? We eatch but oue glanee of this last 
imprisonment before tho curtain falls, hut that glimpse suffices to show how 
hard it was, Through the still blackened ruins of the city, and amid the 
squalid misery of its inhabitants—perhaps with many « fierce scowl turned 
on the hated Christiaa—Paul passed to his dungeon, and there, as the gate 
clanged upon him, be sat down, chained night and day, without further hope 
—s doomed maa, 

To visit bim now was no longer to visit » man against whom nothing 
serious was charged, and who had produced a most favourable impression on 
tho minds of all who had been thrown junto relation with him, It was to visit 
the bearer of & name which the Emperor and his minions affected to detost; 
it was to visit the ringleader of those who were industriously maligned as the 
authors of a calamity more deadly than any which had afllicted the city since 
its destrnction by the Gauls. Merely to be kind to such a man was regarded 
as infamous. No one could do it without rendering himself liable to the 
coarse insolence of the soldiers.' Nay, more, it was a service of direct political 
danger. Rome swarmed with spies who were ready to accuse any one of 
Iacsa majestas on the slightest possible occasion. Now who bat a Christian 

* would visit « Christian? What could any respectable citizen have to do 
with the most active propagandist of a faith which had at first boon ignored 
8s contemptible, but which even calm and cultivated men were beginning to 
regard as an outrage against humanity ?? And if any Christian were changed 
with being a Christian on the ground of his having visited St. Paul, how could 
ho deny the charge, and how, without deaying it, could hoe be saved from 
incurring the extremest danger ? 

‘Under these circumstances the condition of the Apostle was very different 
from whut it had been three years before, His friends had thou the froest 
sccess to him, and he could tench Ohrist Jesus with all boldness undisturbed, 
Now thore wore fow or no friends left to visit him; and to teach Jesus Christ 
was death, He knew the human heart too well to bo unaware how natural 
it was that most mon should blush to associate themselves with hins avd his 
chain. Ono by one his Asiatic friends deserted him. The first to have 
him wore Phygellus and Hermogenes,t Thon tho temptations of the present 
course of things, the charm of free and unimperilled lifo, wero teo much for 
‘Demas, and he too—though he had long been his associate—now forsook hin, 
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‘That which God has revealed to us in Scripture is rather the aconomy—the 
gradual nnfolding and dispensation—of His eternal scheme for the salvation 
eT mankind, thaw tho fall biography of those whose glory it was to be en- 
trasted with the furtherance of His designs. Eagerly should we have desired 
to know the details of that trial, but St, Paul only tells us a single particular. 
His silence once more illustrates the immense difference between ancient and 
modern correspondence. A modern, in writing to a dear friend, would have 
Leen sure to give him some of tho details, which could hardly fail to interost 
him. It may be said that these details might have been supplied by the bearer 
of the lotter, It may be so; but if we judge St. Paul by his own writings, 
and by tho analogy of other great and spiritually-minded men, wo should 
infer that personal matters of this kind had but little interest for ie 
Accustomed to refer perpetually to his high spiritual privi 

Ineessantly to tho fact of his peculiar Apostolate—ho yet speaks but ttle 
and never in detail, of tho outward incidonts of his life. They did but belong 
to the world’s passing show, to the things which were seen and evanescent, 
‘Two vivid touches nlone reveal to us the nature of the ocedsion. One is tho 
deplorable fact that not a single friend had tho courage to stand by his 
side. He had to dofend bimsolf single-handod. No patronue would encourage 
him, no advocates plead his cause, no deprecator say a word in his favour. 
“No man took bia place by my side to help me; all abandoned mo; God 
forgive them." Tho other is that even at that supreme moment, with the 
foco of the threatening tyrant fixed Joweringly upon him, and tho axed fasces 
of tho lictors gleaming lefore his eyes, his courage did not quail. If man 
forsook bim, God strengthened him. If even Luke left him to face the 
court alone, the Lord Himself stood by him. He spoke, aud spoke in 
A manner worthy of his cause. How mnch heathen literature would wo 
freely sacrifice for even a brief sketch of that speech such as Luke could 
so well kavo given ws had bo only been present! How supreme would 
havo been the interest of o defence uttered by St. Paul in the Roman 
forum, or in s Roman basilica! Alas! the echoes of his words have diod 
‘away for ever, We only know what ho who uttered it tells us of it. But he 
was notified with it, He felt that the Lord had strengthened him in ordor 
that, throngh his instrumentality, the preaching of the Gospel might be ful- 
Billed to the uttermost, and that all the Gentilos might hear it, And he was 
suecons{nl—suecessful, we cannot doabt, not meroly that he might prolong his 
days in useleas aud hopeless misery, bat for some high design, and perhaps 
among other reasons that he might leave us his last precious thoughts in the 
Second Epistle to his dearest convert. But tho dangor had been imminent, 
‘ail tho too-certain result was only postponed. “I was reseued,” ho says, 
“out of the lion's mouth,” Each juror reevived thres voting tableta—one 
marked with A. for Absolvo ; another with C., for Condemno; and a third with 
N.L., for Now liquet, or “not proves.” ‘The majority of votes had beea of the 
third description, and the result had been tho ampliafio, or postponement of 
‘the trial for tho production of further evidence, But St. Paul was not docelved 
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their hatred to » Flaceus, is it likely that they would hare abstained from 
hostile demonstrations against an enemy so detested and so perfectly defence- 
Toss as St. Pant? 

Paul before Nero! if indeed it was so, what a contrast does the jnxta- 
position of two such characters sugzest—the one the vilest and most wicked, 
the other the best and noblest of mankind! Here, indeod, we see two recs, 
two civilisations, two religions, two histories, two wons brought faco to face. 
Nero summed up in his own person tho might of logions apparently invincible; 
‘Paul personified that more irresistible weakness which shook the world. The 
one showed the very crown and flower of luxurious vice and guilty splendour; 
the other the earthly misery of the happiest saints of God. In the one we see 
the inearante Nemesis of past degradation ; in the other the glorious prophecy 
of Christian sainthood, The ono was the deified autocrat of Paganism; tho 
other the abject ambassador of Christ. The emperor's dindem was now con- 
fronted for the first time by the Cross of the Victim before which, ero three 
centuries wore over, it was destined to succumb. 

Nero, not yet thirty years of ago, was stained through and through with 
every possible crime, and steeped to the very lips in every nameless degrula- 
tion, Of all the black and damning iniquities against which, as St, Paul had 
often to remind his heathen converts, the wrath of God for over burns, there 
waa searenly one of which Nero had not been guilty. A wholesale robber, 
@ pitiloss despot, an intriguor,  poisoner, » murderer, a matricide, a lar, 
a coward, a drunkard, a glutton, incestuous, anutterably depraved, hix evil 
and delasd nature—of which even Pagans had spoken as “a mixture of 
blood and mud "—bad sought abnormal outlets to weary, if it could not 
sate, ite insatiable proclivity to crime. He was that last worst specimen 
ickednoss—a man who, not content with every existing form 
sin in whieh the taint of human nature had found « vent, 
“an invontor of ovil things.” He had usurped a throne; ho 
poisoned, under guise of affection, tlie noble boy who was its legitimate 

married the sistor of that boy, only to break hee boart by his 

and: finally to order her assassination; he had first planned the 
hen ordered the execution, of his owa mother, who, however deep 
had yet committed ber many crimes for love of Lim; be had 
sacrificed the one great geweral whoso victors gave nny 
lustre to bis reign; among other murders, too numerous to count, he lad 
the deaths of the brave soldier and tho brilliant philosopher who 

won to guido his wayward and intolerablo honrt ; he hail disgrmood 
thority with every form of sickening anid moustrous folly; bn had 

youth and the natural dignity of manhood through the 

vory lowest miro; he had killed by a kick tho worthlens but beautiful woman 
torn from Ler own husband to be bis second wife; he hm 

own capital to nshos, and buffooned, and fiddled, and «ang with 
voice in public theatres, regardless of the misery and starvation 
of its rained citixons; he had chargod bia incondiarian upou 
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the life of utter self-sacrifice, and tho lifo of unfathomable self-indulgence: 
the representatives of two religions —Christianity In ite dawning brightness, 
Paganism fn its effete despair: the representatives of two theories of life—the 
simplicity of self-denying endurance ready to givo up life itself for the good 
of othors, the Inxury of shameless Hedonism which valued no consideration 
divine or human in comparison with a new sensation: the representatives of 
two spiritual powers—the slave of Christ and the incarnation of Antichrist. 
And their respective positions showed how mach, at this timo, the course of 
this world was under the control of the Prince of the Power of the Air—for 
incest and matricide were clothed in purple, and seated on the curnle chair, 
amid the ensigns of splendour without limit and powor beyond control; and 
he whose life had exhibited all that was great and noble in the heart of 
man stood in peril of execution, despised, hated, fettered, and in mga. 

But Roman Law was still Roman Law, and, except where passions of 
unusual intensity interferod, some respect was still paid to tho forms of 
justice. For the time, at any rate, Pan! was rescued out of tho lion's mouth, 
‘There was some flaw in the indictment, some deficieney in the evidence; and 
though St. Pan] well knew that it was but a respite which was permitted him, 
for the time at any rate he was remanded to his prison. And Nero, if indeed 
he were “the lion"* before whom this first defence had been pleaded, had no 
farther door for repentance opened to him in this life. Had he too trembled, 
as Paul reasoned before him of temperance, righteousness, and the judgment 
to como? Had he too listened in alarm as Herod Antipas had listened to 
the Baptist? Had he too shown tho hue of passing shame on those bloated 
features #0 deformed by the furrows of evil passion—as, at the Conneil of 
Constance, the Emperor Sigismund blushed when John Huss upbraided him 
‘with the breach of his pledged word? The Emperor, who stood nearest to 
Nero in abysmal depravity, and who, like him, being himself unatterably 
impure and bad, had the innermost conviction that all others were at heart 
the sume, used to addross grave men with tho most insulting questions, and 
‘if the indignant blood mantled on their cheeks, he used to exelalin, “ Erubuit, 
salva ree est,""* “He blushed; it is all right.” But of Domitian we aro 

told that be could not blush; that his flushed cheeks wero an 
impervious berricr against the accoss of any visiblo shame? And in all 
probability Nero was infinitely too far gone to blush. It is far more probable 
that, like Gallio, ho only lisjened to the defence of this worn and aged Jew 
with ill-conrealed impationco and profound disdain, He would hare regarded 
such 4 man as this as something more abject than the very dust benesth his 
foet, Ho would have supposed that Paul regarded it as the proudest honour 
of his lifo oven to breathe the same atmosphere as the Emperor of Rome, 
‘His chanoo of hearing the words of truth roturned no more, About this time 
‘the sailed on his frivolons expedition to Greece; and after outraging to an 
extent almost inconceivable the very name of Roman, by the public singings 


Ay veges 3 Tac, Agric. 45; Suet, Dom. 13; Ptin. Panag. 48 
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over-advancing impicty and the spreading eancer of their doctrine, which 
identified the resurrection with spiritanl deliverance from the death of sin, 
and denied that there was any other resurrection,' to the ruinous unsettlement 
of some, Fruitlessly, howover, for God's firm foundation stands impregnable 
with the double inseription om it, “The Lord knoweth them that are His,” 
and" Let every one who nameth the name of Christ stand aloof from un- 
righteousness.” Yet there should be no surpriso that such errors spring up 
in tho visible Church, It is like « great honse in which are vessels of wood 
and earth, as well as of gold and silver, and alike for honoarable and mean 
purposes. What cach one had todo then was to purge himself from polluting 
connexion with tho mean and vile vessels, and strive to be “a vessol for 
honour, sanctified, serviceable to the master, prepared for every good pur- 
pose."* He is therefore to “fly” from the desires of youth, and in union 
with all who call on the Lord with a pure heart to pursue righteousness, faith, 
love, peace, having nothing to do with those foolish and illiterate questions 
which only breed strifes unworthy of the gentle, enduring meekness of a 
slave of the Lord, whose aim it should be to train opponents with all mikiness? 
in the hope that God may grant them repentance, so that they may come to 
fall knowledge of the truth, and “ awake to soberness out of the snare of the 
devil, afier baring beon taken alive by him—to do God's will.”? 

The third chapter eontinucx to speak of these evil teachers and their 
futuro devolopmonts in the hard times to come, A storn sad picture is drawn 
of what men shall thon be in their selfishness, greed, conceit, ingratitude, 
Tovelessness, treachery, besotted atheism, aud reckless love of pleasure. He 
bids Timothy turn away from such teachers with their sham religion, their. 
ereeping intrigues, their prurient influence, their feminine conquests,* 
resisting the truth just as the old Egyptian sorcerers Jaunes and Jambres* 

1 Since there it = nape Soaetly the mass Miceky fa TONY xy, 12, it is idle of Baur 
to asirne any allusion to Marcion bere. St. Paul's warning thas making the 

was all the more needful, because il ‘a distortion of his 
ee ee 
moaning of the Lie sivctine though it fs indistinctly 
remarks, “Hacc mundatio non ext deeortio comgre- 


* See Matt. xii, 19, 20, 
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biblia—the papyrus books—few wo may be sure, but old friends, Perhaps 
he had bought them when he was a stadent in the school of Gamaliel at 
Jerusalem; or they may have been given him by his wealthier converts.t 
‘The papyrus books, then, let Timothy bring, but especially the parchmentsa— 
the vellum rolls. What were thee? Perhaps among them was the diploma 
of his Roman franchise; or were they precious rolls of Isaiah and the Psalms, 
and the lesser Prophets, which father or mothor had given him as # life-long 
treasure in the far-off happy days when, little dreaming of all that would 
befall him, bo played, a happy boy, in tho dear old Tarsian home? Dreary 
and long are the days—the evenings longer and drearier still—in that Roman 
dangeon: and it will be a deep joy to read once more how David and Isaiah, 
in their deep troubles, learnt, as he had learnt, to suffer and bo strong. A 
simple mossago, then, about an old cloak and some books, but very tonching. 
‘They may add a little comfort, n little relief, to the long-drawn tedium of 
these last dreary days, Perhaps he thinks that ho would like to give them, 
as his parting bequest, to Timothy himself, or to the modest and faithfal 
‘Luke, that their trae hearts may remember him when the sea of life flows 
smooth once more over the nameless grave, It would be like that sheepskin 
cloak which conturies afterwards the hermit Anthony bequeathed to the 
Archbishop Athauasius—a omall gift, but all he had. Poor inventory of a 
taint’s possessions! not worth a hundredth part of what a buffoon would get 
for one jest in Cxasr’s palace, or an acrobat for a feat in the amphitheatre, 
Dut would he hare exchanged them for the jewels of the adventurer Agrippa, 
or the purple of the unspeakable Nero? No, he is much more than content, 
‘His soul is joyful in God. If he has the cloak to keep him warm, and the 
books and pareliments to teach and eneourage him, and Mark to help him in 
‘yarious ways, and if, above all, Timothy will come himself, then lifo will have 
shed on him its last rays of sunshine; and in losser things, as well as in all 
greater, he will wait with thankfulness, even with exultation, the pouring out 
in fibation of those last few drops of his beart’s blood, of which the rich full 
stream has for these long years been flowing forth upon God's altar in willing 
snerifico.* 
But there are no complaints, no marmurs—thore is nothing querulous or 
in those last words of St. Paul. If the Pastoral Epistles, and above 
all this one, wore not genuine, they mast have been written by one who not 
‘only possessed the most perfect literary skill, but who had also entered with 
cousurmmate insight into the character and heart of Paul ;—of Paul, but not 
of ordinary men, oven of ordinary great men, Tho characteristic of waning 
Tife is disenchantment, a sense of inexorable weariness, a sense of inevitable 
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that the Spirit which God gave was one not of fear, but of power, and of loye, 
and of s sound mind. “ Bear, then, afflictions with me. Be strong in tho 
grace of Jesus Christ, Fan up the flame in those whitening embers of zeal 
and courage. Be a good soldier, a true athlete, a diligent toiler. Do you 
think of my chains and of my hardships? They are nothing, not worth a 
word or athonght. Bo brave, Be not ashamed. We are weak, and may be 
defeated; but nevertheless God's foundationstone stands sure with the 
donble legend upon it—one of comfort, one of exhortation, Re thou strong 
and faithful, my son ‘Timothy, even unto death.” So docs he hand to the 
dear but timid racer the torch of truth which in his own grasp, through the 
long torch-racs of his life, no cowardice had hidden, no carelessness had 
dimmed, no storm had quenched, “Glorious Apostle! would that overy 
leader's voice coukl burst, as he falls, into such a trampet-sound, thrilling 
the young hearts that paut in the good fight, and must never despair of final 
vietory."* Yes, even so: 


* He havo precarious life; 
‘Thoy are oft blighted, withered, snapped sheer off 
igorens youth, and turned to rottonneas; 
Bunt faith fulivese can feed on angering, 
And kusoes we disappointment”? 


CHAPTER LYIL 
THe END. 
“Tonum agonem wubéturi eatis, in quo asonothetes Deus vivas ext, xyatarchos 
eee Sunctas, corona acternitatis, bravium angelicae substantiae, politia im coclia, 
ia in mecula muevuloram.”—~Tenr. ad Mart, 3, 
“Qni desiderut dimotvi et es cam Christo, patienter vivit et dloctabiliter 
‘moritur.”— Avo, 
“ Lieblich wie dor Iris Farbentover 
‘Auf der Donnerwotke duft'gom Tha 
Schimmert durch der Webmuth distern Schleior 
Hor der Ruko heitres Blau.” —Sewttren, 
Dip Poul over get that cloak, and the pspyriand the vellum rolls? Did 
Timothy ever reach him’? None can tell us. With tho last verse of tho 
Second Epistle to Timothy we have heard Panl’s last word. In somo Roman 
Lasilien, perhaps before Helius, the Emperor's freedman, in tho presence of 
‘some denso, carious, hostile crowd of Jews and Pagans, he must have been 
heart once more, in his necond defence, or on the second count of the indict- 
ment against bins; aed on this occasion the majority of tho assessors must 
have dropped thy tablet C—the tablet of condormnation—into tho voting urn, 
aud the presiding judge inust have pronounced sentences of docspitation on 


’ Hours of Thonght, p. 39. * “Spanish G: oe 
Hie hall in taceanante esalcctece, and He wot impeolabiy tel Ve Baa hi 
toca the liberation fra whieh La mentioned in the Eplatle to the Hcheews (ail 
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“Doloe sonat athere vor 
Himes tranaiit, oocidit nox, 
Amber abit moesteque crux, 
‘Lacet io perpetes lux.”—Baroe. 


Earthly favonr could hardly have scemed more absolute. No blaze of 
glory shone om his last hours. No maltitudes of admiring and almost ador- 
ing brethren surrounded his Inst days with the halo of martyrdom. Near 
the spot whore he was martyred it is probable that they laid him in some 
nameless grave—in some spot remembered only by the one or two who knew 
nud loved him. How little did they know, how little did even he understand, 
that the apparent earthly failure would im reality be the most infinite success! 
Who that watched that obscure and miserable end could have dreamed that 
Rome itself would not only adopt the Gospel of that poor outcast, but even 
derive from his martyrdom, and that of his fellow Apostle, her chief sanctity 
and glory in the eyes of a Christian world; that over his supposed remains 
should rise a church more splendid than any ancient bosilica ; and that over 
‘@ greater city than Rome the golden cross should shine on tho dome of 
mighty cathedral dedicated to his namo} 

How little did men recognise his grestness! Here was one to whom no 
single man that has ever lived, before or since, can furnish a perfect parallel. 
If wo look at him only as a writer, how immensely docs be surpass, in his 
moat casual Epistles, tho greatest authors, whether Pagan or Christian, of 
his own and sueceeding epochs. The younger Pliny was famous as a lettar- 
writer, yet the younger Pliny never produced any letter so exquisite as that 

fo Philemon. Seneca, as a moralist, stood almost unrivalled, yet not only is 
Sy largely mixed with his gold, but oven his finest moral aphorisms are 
inferior in breadth and intensity to the most easnal of St. Paul's. Epictetus 
and Marens Aurelins farnish us with the purest and noblest specimens of 
Stoic loftiness of thought, yet St, Paul's chapter on charity is worth more 
than all they ever wrote. If we look at the Christian world, the very greatest 
worker in each realm of Christian service does but present an inferior aspect 
of one pbaso only of Panl's many-rided pre-eminence, Aw a theologian, as 
‘cone who formulated the doctrines of Christianity, we may compare bim with 
‘St, Angustine or St, Thomas of Aquinum; yet how should we be shocked to 
find in him tho fancifal rhetoric and dogmatic bitterness of the one, or tho 
sebolastic aridity of tho other! If we look st him as a moral reformer, wo 
may compare him with Savonarola; but in his practical control of even thn 
most thrilling spiritual impulses—in making the spirit of the prophet subject 
to the prophet—how grand an exemplar might he not have furnished to the 
impassioned Florentine! If we consider him as a preacher wo may compar 
‘him with St. Bernard; yet St Paul would have been ineapable af tho 
uunataral ascotiom and heresy-bunting hardness of tho great Abbot of 
Clairvaux. As a reformer who altered the entire coarse of human history, 
Luthor alone resembles him ; yet bow incomparably is the Apostle superior 
to Luther in insight, in courtesy, in humility, in dignity, in self-control! As 
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‘Tree reader may be interested to woe collected a very few of tho varying estimates of the 
style of the great Apostle :— 
Loxarxvs [Paul as master of the dogmatis style}— 


Oe ae re Eo 


Pa re Shinarrnt earerereaater ore 
meme ee 
= THES De Secondo, Ie ly. 7. 


Sr. Jxnosre [Pan!'s words thenders}—“ Paulum proferam quem quotieseunque lego, 
video mihi nom verba audire eed tonitras . . . Videntur quidem verba simplicis ot 
quasi innocontis hominis et rusticani ot qui nec facero nec declinare noverit insidina, 
ted quocungue reapezeria fulming aunt, Hacret in caush; eapit omne quod tetigerit ; 
(ecg worth wh ompere  fugnn slat ut ooldat" (8p. ax! Pammach 68 22) 


"© Vidi due veoehi in abito dispari 
‘Ma pari in atte, ognuno oneste ¢ solo. 
Leen! si monstrava aloun de famigliari 
Di quel somme Ippecrate, che natura 
Agli animals fe" ch’ ella ba pia oark, 
‘Monstrava I' altro? la contraria cure 
(Coe una spada lucida ed acute ® 
‘Tal che di qua dal rio mi fo? paura, 
ete, 1h, 
Andorri poi lo was a’ elentone + 
Per recarno couforto » quella Fede 
Ch’ 8 principio alla via di ealvaciono, 
Anjermy the $8. 
‘Loran. —*Paulus meres fiammas loquitur tamque vehomenter ardet ut tnoiplat 
‘etiam quai Angelis maledicore” (in Gul. i.), 
“In 8 Paulo tnd Johanne ist cine soulerliche {irtreffliche Gowisbeit und Plero- 
phoria ; sie reden davon als sey os schon allbereit vor Augen" (Tischreden, iv, 390; el, 
Forstemann), 


Bishop Heamenr ox Loarrca.—" Corte, fratros, verbo Pusll, mom verb hominis, sed 
setboris tonitrus eave videntur " (Life anal Sermons, ii. 308). 
Enatucs [Paul's style Hiko » thusdertorm}—" Non ext cxjuavis hominis Paula 
poctus elfingere ; tonal, fulgarat, meras fanmas loquitur Paulus” {ad Col, tv, 18). 
1 oe opie (aces Sak For other aibslons oe Parad xv 131, me 
es 








THE STYLE OF ST. raUL. 
and their bints of deep philosep! 


smn asking others to join the chorus... His life was a battle from which 
in inlervats ofthe good fight, his words erove ast song of vistery” (Hours of ThowMt, 
16), 
Per Towers speaks of him as teaching Ms great doctrines “in broken words and 
form of speech, with no beauty or comelineas of 
Hace, after pointing out how the style is filled to overfowing with the forma and 
elements of thought, and that thoughts not only follow hard on thoughts, but that those 


wapernbundant matter it would fairly express” (Fawl. ii. 281). 
Hacssari.—"‘Es ost schwer diese Individuattat mu charakterisiren in der sich 


such pasmges a0 2 Cor. xi. 6 do not bear out these remarka His 
Indeod of a class whigh would have gained applause from pedantic purists and Atticising 
Sareea nice enh Sere ita tn Ue eck of Plato us the Latin of Milton 
to that of Cicero. But this fact constitutes its very life. It is « style far too vivid, 
Penatratel by persona] emotion, to have admitted of being polished 


important point of view these defects aro better than any besuties, because they are due 
‘to Paul's individuality. In whole sections of bis Epistles his very want of style is hin 
style, His style, like that of evory great man, has the defects of its qualities. 

syle,” said Buffon, not (aa he a usually quoted) cent Comes, bat c'est do I'homme.”4 
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meamire"1—this was due to the fact that his citizenship was in heaven, his life hid with 
(Christ in God, 


EXCURSUS I. (p. 15). 
Rueronte oF Sr. Pact. 


M. Revay, in describing the Greek of St. Paul as Hellentatie Greek charged with Hebra- 
farms and Syrinciems which would be scarcely intelligible to « cultivated reader of that 
period, says that if the Apostle had ever received even elementary Seasons in grammar or 
_ rhetoric at Tarsus, it is inconceivable that he would have written in the bisarre, incorrect, 
‘and non-Hellenio style of his letters. 

Now, I do not think that St, Paul would have made about his own knowledge of 
Grock the same remarks ns Jovephus does, who tells us that he had taken great pains to 
aster he learning of the Gracin and the slaments ofthe Grock language St, Paul bad 

Greck quite naturally in » Grok city, and I think that I have desisively proved 
superficial soquaintance with 


‘of St, Paul, fow, I think, will be able to resist the conviction that he had attended, while 

ab Turvus, some elementary class of Groek rhetoric, I will here content mysalf with brief 

ear eraans Sre eeroee i  mablech, CNG Bock Se SEE 

fa the Bepovitor for 1872. 
Pigs (oxo lox(sere) are divided by Greek and Latin rhetoricians into Figures of 
vertoruss, eleentionss, Méw), and Figures of Thought (sententiae, Kareiss). They 

between them—that figures of language disappear, for Tc 

hn rer tn sang ta pr hog il a 

and unsatisfactory, and it would perhaps be more 


words, resemblance of sounds, usconscious 
‘famociations of ideas, Ke, such aa alliteration, parisosls, paromolosis, parecheals, parono- 
taaala, oxymoron, plays on names, ko, 
figures of Colowr I have nlresdy toached.4 As «pecimans of the two other 
Paul's Kpistles wo may take the following—reforring to my Brief Greek 
othor books, for am explanation of the technleal terms >— 


SPA geri ta comme cncetont roms be Huthen's Bays (006-808, 


ae eens Me De Oret, 8. ‘See Vous, Inet Orat ¥, 1; Gloag, 
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A Thoss, iv, 11, dcAorucietian fowgdger (bo ambitious to be quiet). 
1 Thess. £. 6, # @hithes roAdg werd xepie (joyous affliction). 

1 Gor. viii, 10, eeotanyhyorras (rainous edification), 

Rona, §. 22, pdowurres clea ovfol Inwpirtqoae. 

Eph. ¥L 15, Gospel of peace part of panoply of tear. 

2 Cor. vill. 2, deep poverty abounding to wauith of Liberality, 
2 Cor. xii. 10, “* When I am weak, then I am strong.” 

It will be suiticient to make the morest reference to Anadiploris (Rom. tx 30; Phil. 
H. 8}; Kpanodos (Gal. iL 16); Epanorthosis (Rom. vill. 34; Gal. ii, 2); lil. 4, &o.)5 
Angnder {1 Cor, xv. 43; 1Tim. 1. 17; 2'Tim. i. 2B, 10, 11, ke.); Antiptaste (Gol. iv, 
27; Gal vi. 13 bv. 11); Hyperbaton (2 Thess. ii, 5, ka); Alliteration (1 Cor. i. 135 
2 Cor. viii. 22; ix. 8, &e.); Constructio praqmans (2 Those, ii, 4, &c,); and many minor 
figares, 


3. Coming to figures of the third division—Sound—we find that $& Pxul makes 
moat remarkable and frequent use of paronomasia, 
Eg. @) Puroncynasia, dependent on the change of one or two letters} :— 
Rom. 1. 29, wsprele revmple . =. divoy, dérav. 
Rom. £30, aevwirave, sevrdirovr, 
Rom. xi. 17, neve rye whéluw ifeehsotyran, 
CE. Heb. ¥, 8, Anat dh" Sir deater, 
(8) Paronomasia, dependent on a play of words of stznilar sound or derivation? This 
fe St. Paal's most frequent rhetorical figure »— 
2 Cor, ik 2, yowreopirg wei dvxpruceon 
Rom. £98, obe iocinmrar (they refused) . » . Abanor voir (a refuse mind). 
Je a + Peprauiy (ciremmeirion), 


fat to be high-winlel (dmembsersir) above what we ought to be 

mindod (teers), but to be minded so an to be sober-minded” (ewpperwir), OL 
Thus. i. (2, ob dpardman péror dAhh esi sarappergaans. 

1 Cor, vil. 3, xmiwere Aaraypiperen, 

2Cor, vi, 10, txewren . , . warixornes. 

2 Cor, iv. 8, Aropriporen . , . Harsprineres. 

2'Tim, iii, 4, Feriterm . Goddess 

2 Thon, ill. 11, not busy (Hevafomérovs) but busyboiten (eps emradnmdvorn), 4 

A Tin, v, 13, 0 pévww 4 dyyet, Lad cal evplerye (female toilers in the school of 
iflenees). 

Cornetius & Lapide and others have {imagined = Intent paronomadia in 1 Cor. {. 23, 
M4. I St. Pan! thought in Syrine it might be ‘To the Jews a wviciet, and to the Grovks 
m mavhcut, but to those that ure called—Christ tho sce! of God." But this ia probably « 
mere ingenious fancy,* 

(7) A third class of paronomasias consists in plays oo names, of which we find threo in 
18, Poul > 

Philem. 11, ‘Ortewor . . . Sypyrront 
Vhiletm. 20, Nai, dyed ov bralew, 


Alb tive changea ahd chances of this 
oe opeire bm Our FLV. o€ damien & 6," Lin that wwersth ta like « wwe of the 
4a," were It down and cena In the ergs 
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pooms which were most in yoxoe at this period, the Phanomena of Arntust With the 
Ting of ein ot Paul may have become sequainted, both beonase they are 
entirely harmless—whiob is more than ean be mud of almost any other Pagam production 
which was popular at that time—ani because Aratus was a Cilician, and very probably @ 
‘Tarsian.? The third was one of those common seatentious pieoos of morality which had 
pasod inte a proverb, and which in all probability Menander, in his Thais, had 
ted from some lost tragody of Euripides, St. Paut t far more lkely to havo 
heard it used in commoa pirlance, or to have seen \t inscribed ou one of the Herma at 
‘Tarsus or Atheas, than to have read it in Menanier, or even-as Socrates’ and 
‘Chrysostom seom to think—in one of the Greek tragedians. It is further remarkable 
about these quotations, first, thnt all three of them were wo current, they are found in at 
Teaxt two poets each ; anit next, that two of them occur at the very beginning of Hymns 
to Zeus. If nny collection of Hymns fo Zeus waa to be found on any bookstall at Athons, 
it ls exactly the kin of book into which St. nul's human sympathies may have induced 
‘him to dip in sxpport of his liberal snd enlightened view that Ged had revealed Himself 
‘even to the beathen, tos degroe sufficient for their happiness and their salvation, had 
‘they chosen to make use of the light they had.‘ A third very remarkable point is that 
in the quotation from Metinder or Euripides, whichever it may have been, the great 
majority of the best MISS, read warn, not xwie#"\—a reading which may therefory be 
roganiod 24 certainly genuine, xince no one would hare dreamt of altering the correct 
metre, if it hail been given in the original manuscript, Now if such bo the case, it seems 
to indicate that the ear of St. Paul was unfamiliar with—or, which comes to the same 
thing, was indifferent to—eren so common a rhythm as that of the jamble verse. Our 
conclusion, therefore, is that St, Punl's isolated quotations no mare prove a study of 
Greek Literature than the quotation of such a national epigram oa 


 Inglese itatiauato, Dlavolo incarnate,” 


or of mich a line as 
“Lasclate ogn eperanza vol ch’ enteate,* 


would necessarily prove that an English writer was a proficient in the literature of Ttaly, 
‘or had read the poems of Dante, St. Paul was a man of remarkable receptivity, and, ax 
‘we have seen, an habitual quoter, Except is Epistles intented for readers to whom Old 
Testament notations would have been uninteldigible, bo ean hardly write five seatonces 
In wuoorssion without n Biblical reference. The utter atweuce of any similar use of oven 
the noblest of the classic writers, ise proof either that be bad intentionally neglected 
them, of that, at any rate, they had loft little or no mark on an intellect so sensitive to 

‘avery cognate infiuence. For that it was not only the Scriptures of the Jewish canon 
pila ties aby be Us rotanie menscey, fs apparent from the free use which he makes 
Of the Hook of Winlom, and porlinps of other books of the Jewish Apocrypha. 16 is ule 


4 Arai Boariahed advvet UC. 270 Ile poe, consdtoring that they only tour n wert of bn 
Sean, aoyalred antoulahing popularity, They weee translated, aiaos 
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tdon—the man whoa thoughts have been enlarged by travel and by intercourse with men 
of other trnining amd other race~in the apparently vivid sympathy with which St, Paul 
draws some of his favourite metaphors from the vigorous contests of the Grecian games. 
‘Thoxe games constituted the brightest, the most innocently attractive feature of Hellenio 
Life, During his long atay at Ephesus and at Corinth ho had doubtless witnessed those 
‘wrestling boats, thoes highly-skilled encounters of pugilism, those swift races to win the 
fading garlands of laurel or pine, which, for someof his heathen conrorts, and particularly 
for the younger among thein, cold not at once have lost their cham. We ean well 
trnagine bow some young Ephesian or Corinthian might have pressed St. Panl to come 
with him and seo the struggle and the race } and how, for one whose sympathies were 
s vividly human, there would have been a thrilling interest in tho spectacle of those 


teodls, with the hair blown 

facet—in tho resotinding acslamations with which they greeted 

the youthful victor aa ho stepped forward with a blush to receive his prize. Would 
these fair youths do se much, and suifer so much, to win a poor withering chaplet of 
pine and parsley, whose greenness had faded before the sun hod set, and would they use 
no effort, make no struggle, to win a crown of amaranth, a crown of righteousness which 
could not fade away? And that, too, when hero the victory of one was the shame and 
‘of all the rest, while, in that other contest, each and all might equally 

be victors, and the victory of oxch bo a fresh glory to all who wero striving for the samo 
high prize? And as much thoughts passed through his mind there was no Judaic naz 
Townes, but « genial sympathy in his soul, and a readiness to admire whatever was 
Innocent aed beautiful in human customs, when he wrote to his converts of Corinth— 
“Know ye not that they which run ins stadium run all, bat one receiveth the prize? 
Bo rub that ye may grasp? Now orery ono that atriveth is temperate in all things 5 
they, howover, that they may recsive » oorraptible crowa, but we an incorruptible, 
T, then, so run, mot as ancertainly ; #9 box I, as one who beateth not the air; but I 
my body with blows and enslave it, lest perchance, after making proclamation to 


brube 
‘thurs, I myself should prove to be x rejectod eombatant."* 
4. But it was not only with Greck customs that St. Paul became familiar during his 


His thoughts often havo a juridical form. He speaks of the “earnest- 
money" of the Spirit; of the laws of inheritance; of legal minority; of the rights of 
wives and daughters.’ ‘The privileges and the prestige conferred upon him by his rights 
‘of Civites would have inevitably turned his thoughts is this direction. The Laws of the 
‘Twolve Tables hat defined the authority which might be exerulsed by fathers over sons 
even after they have come of age (patria pofestas) ina manner which Gaius tells us wae 
oscil pha sberreg with the single exception that it also existed among 

If this means the Galatians it would give uliat significance to the 
pesos ia ak ts Lwin tm any eno peoree familiarity with Roman 
ustitutions which had no existence among the Jews. So, too, weare told by Sir H. Maine 
‘that “a true power of testation” was nowhere provided for im the Jowish Code of Laws, 
and that the Homans “invented the will.” Yet to the rules of testamentary boquesta, 
(2 Seale hacen beraeamalgagten = 
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in bis thoughts with the other details of the Roman pomp—and that if not 
from some other Roman prison he would only be 


EXCURSUS IV, (p. 33). 
St. Pact a Hacanmr: St. Pach avo Paiva, 


‘Tuene are two large divisions of Rabbinic lore, which may be classed under the heads 
of Hagadith, or warceorlel loseats, nnd Havack ith, or rates and precedents in explana 
tion of dabious or unleflued points of logal obsorvance.! It is natural that there should 
be bat fow traces of the latter in the writingy of onn whose oxpress object it was to 
Abliver the Gentiles from the intolerable burden of legal Judaiam. Bat though there is 
Uittlo trace of them in hix writings, he hi:nvelf expressly tells us that he had once been 
enthusiastic in their observanee.? ‘*1 was making,” ho mays to the Galatians, “con= 
tinuous advance in Julaism above many who wore my eyuals in age in my own race, 
being very excoedingly a 2wlot for the traditions handod down from my fathera”? And 
there are in the Epistles abuodant igus that with the Mayadith he was extremely 
familiar, and that ho constantly refers to them in thought. ‘Thus in 2 Tim. ii $ he 
names Jannes anil Jambees, two of the Ezyptlan magicians who withstood 

Mosss. Ho sdopted the onrrent Jewish chrouologics in Avts lil. 20, 21. Ho nlluides to 
‘the notion that the Adam of Gen. i. is the ideal or spiritual, the Adam of Gen. ii. the 
concrete and inful Alam.* ‘Tho conception of the last trumpet,* of the giving of the 
Law at Sov by angols,* of Satan as the got of this world and the prince of the power 
‘of the air,’ and of the celestial and infernal hierarchics,* nro all recurrent in Talmuilio 
writings. When, its 1 Cor, xi. 10, ho mays that “*s woman ought to have « veil on hor 
head bocwase of the angels,” there can, I think, be no shadow of doubt ia the unpre- 
Jadiced mind of any reuler who is familias with thos Jewish views of the sebject in 
Which St. Pan! lind been trained, that he i referring to the common Rabbinic luterpres 
tations of Gon. vi. 2(LXX. Cot. A, “the angels"), where the Targum, andl; Initeed, all 
Jewish wuthorities down to tho suthor of the Book of Knoch (quoted in the Epltte of 
the Full of tho Angols to their guilly love for earthly woeem, St, 

Paul could net have boos unaware of a notion which for many ages seen to have been 
inh mind a notion which is found over amt over again im the 


the nature of the Hatschat amt the Iopetod Iu the Kepenttor, 
mally with the Puntatencty, tive latter with the Haghgrata. 
7) mage, Ag alah wool the Sertytural worn 66 8 
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beyond thelr connexion with loving reminiscences of the things which he had tearnt in 
the lesture-ball of Gamaliel, or in his old paternal home. In this very pasaage of the 
Corinthians the word ‘following (destovéevers) is.only a graceful allusion to the least 
fantastic clement of @ legend capable of a spiritual meaning ; and St. Paul, in the instant 
sildition of the words “ani this rook was Christ,” shows how slight and casual is the 
reference to the purely Haadistic oloments which, in the national consciousness, bad gob 
mingled up with the great story of the wanderings in the wildernoss.! Meanwhile—nince 
it in the spiritual amd not the materia! rock which is prominent in the thoughts of St, 
Ponl—is there any one who holds so slavish and unscriptural a view of Inspiration as to 
Shink that such m transient allosion either demands our literal acceptance of the fact 
alluded to, or, if we reject it, weakons the weight of apostolic suthority? If » modern 

‘writer glanced allaxively at some current legend of our own or of ancient history, 
would it be at ouce assuined that he meant to support its historical certainty? If he 
quotes Milton's line about Aaron's breastplate ‘ardent with goms oracular,” ia he held 
to pledge himself to the Rabbinic theory of the light which moved upon them? Does any 
‘one think himsolf bound to a literal belief in seven heavens, because St. Paul, in direct 
ee ee es, tells us that he was caught up into Purndiseas far as the 

"1 

‘There is ono respect in which those traces of Judaio training are specially interesting, 
‘They show the masterly good sanss of tho Apostle, and they show his inspired muperiority 
to the influwnces of bis training. That he should sometimes rosort to allegory ix reaxon- 
able and interesting; but when we stuly the use which he makes of the allegorising 
method in the case of Sarah and Hagar, we seo at once ite tmmenso superiority to the 
fantastic handling of the saino facts by the learned Philo. How much tare soberly doa 
64, Paul deal with the human and historic elements of the story; and how far more 
simple aml natural are the conclusions which he derives from it! Again, when he alludes 
te the legends and truiditions of his nation, how rational and how purely incidental i his 
way of treating them! Compare St. Paul with Philo, with the Tulnudists, with any of 
the Pathers in the first three centuries, and wo can then more clearly recoguise the ehnam 
which separates the Apostls from the very grostest writers both of his own mation and of 
the early Christian Church. 

The question aa to whether St. Pwal had or had mot read Philo ix not omy to 
fnawer. Gfrirer's work on Philo might seem a decisive proof that he had done 9, 
Tadoubtodly many passages may bo adduced from the voluminous pamphlets of tho 
eloquent Alexandrinn which might lad us to repeat the old remark that "either Paul 
Philoniises, or Philo is » Christian.” Philo, like St. Paul, speaks of the Word of God oa 
the aatitype of the manna, and the smitten rock, ant the pillar of cloud and fire; and 
‘# & Mediator, and as begotten before the worlds, and as the Heavenly Man. He «peaks 
‘of the xtrife between the feahly and the rational soul ; of the amixting grace of God; of 
‘tho milk of doctrine ; of sewing God as through a mirror; of the true riches; and of the 
faith of Abraham. And, besides agroement in isolated phrases, Philo resembles St, Paul 
ba bis appeal to overwhelming revelations,? in modes of citing and interpreting Scripture, 
in his use of allegory, in the importance which be attaches to the vpéritual over the 
‘caral meaning of ordinances, and in many ether particulara, But when we look closer 
we ace that many of thess expressions anil points of view were not peculiar to Whilo, 
‘hey were, s0 to spenk, in the air. They fall under the same eategury aa the resem 
Wianoes to Christian sontiments which may be adduced from the writings of Soncon, 
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‘of St. Tike ix founded on » mans of errors.! Gamalicl, like St. Panl, was a Pharisee, the 
son of Pharisoes, and it was doubtless his nobloness and candour of disposition which 
the Apoutle with the better elements of Pharisaism. ‘The fiery seal of = 

youthful Tarsian may have Jed him for a time to adopt the more violent tone of the 
school of Shammaj, and yet might have been very far from obliterating tho eflects of 
previous tenching. Dut, in point of faét, even « Hillel and « Gamaliel, in spite of their 
general mildness, would have described themaclves without hesitation as “ exosedingly 
sealous for the traditions of the fathers.” Their concessions to expediency were either 
‘concessions in their conduct to the heathen, or concessions to necessity and the general 
{nterest.* The difference between the two Pharisnic schools was not nearly so wide as 
that botween the two great Jewish sects, ‘The Pharisees wero beyond all question alliod 
to tho Zealots in political sympathies, while the Sadducees had natural affinitios with 
‘the Herodisns. In what we know of Gamalicl, we trace a spirit, a tone, a point of view, 
which eminently resembles that of his far greater pupil. His decision that soldiers ia 
‘war time, and all people engaged in works of merey, duty, or necessity, might be 
xompted from the more stringent Sabbatical trailitions; his concession of rights of 
leaning to the poorer brethren; his direction that tho “Pesco be with you" 
should be addressed even to paguns on their frast days ‘—are all exactly analogous to the 
Anown sentimenta of the Apostle; while the just, humane, and liberal regulations whieb 
he Inid dows cleats the unfairness of husbands towards divorced wives, and of dise 
obedient children towards their mothers, are identical in spirit to those which St, Pwul 
applies to similar subjects. ‘The story that he bathed in a bath nt Ptolemais which was 
adorned with » statue of Aphrodite, and answered the repreaches of m min with the 
remark that the statue hed evidently bem made for the bath, and not the bath for the 
status, belongs not to him but to his grandson, with whom he is perpetually con+ 
fored.® To tho latter is alto due the wiso and kindly rule of burying the dead in 
simple white linen, instead of in costly robex Yet so close wae tho unity of 
Aoetrine which bounil together the successive hereditary presidents of the school of 
Hillel, that we may look on any aneodote of the younger Gamaliel as fairly slustrative 
‘of the views of the elder; and the argument of Gamallel 1f., that, if he were to 
be excluded from the enjoyment of every plnce which had been defiled by the 
Fights of idolatry, he would not be able to find any pleco to live in at all, reminds 
tus of moro than one pamago in St. Paul's aryument about meats offered to idols, 
‘We may therefore regnrd ft ax a significant fact that, in apite ef these literal 
Principles, Gamaliel of Jabne sanctioned tho use of the “curse ngalnt heretics,"* 
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" which waa beside the great Court of the Temple to the Chanujdth or 
tender two cedars on the Mount of Olives, is exprosly stated to 


‘wasan elaborate one, On pronunciation of the sentence the condemned was handed 
over to the Skoterim or Lictors of the Sanhedrin, and led to the place of execution. An 
offical stood xt the door of the Judgment Hall* holding in his hand » handkerchief ; « 


atono upon bis chost. If this failed to produce death, all who were presont joined 
stoning him, and his body was subsequently hung by the hands on a tree wntil the fall of 
erening.* 


‘We may be quite ware that none of these elubarate prescriptioes were followed in the 
of Stephen. He was murdered in one of those sudden outbursts of fury to 
which on more than one oceasion the life of cur Lord had been nearly mcrificed. 


EXCURSUS VIL (p. 9). 
‘Tre Powss oF tae Saxuepary to Leriacr Deari. 


line often boon rnised how the Sanhedrin at this timo had the power of 
atallt The well-known passage of St. Jobn, “It is not lawful for us 


+ Deut, xxl om ah 








murier of John the Baptist,’ Antipes applied to thu 
tellius to chastise the audacious Einir who had dared to defeat am 


rholesctne & dred of imperial Rome, to venture on so daring an act of rebel 
the other hand, it is not impossible that the Emperor Gaiue—who was fot 
among princes whom be favoured,? and whose mind was 


Few geographical terms are more vaguely usod by anclent writers than “Arabia,” and 
‘some have seen the explanation of St. Luke's silence about the retirement of St. Paul, im 
tho possibility that he may scarcely have gone beyond the immedinto region of 

Justin Martyr challenges Trypho to deny that Damascus " belonge anit did belong to 
Arbla, though now it has been assigned to what is called Syrophomnicia” Same 


moaning of the word errrexd (which moans were to,” “' correspon 

. falls under the sano row with “), be says that “Mount Sinai or El Belks i 
‘contiguous to Jerumlem."* But since Sinai is certainly not in the El Belles with which 
lone we have any acqusintance—nainoly, the region to the north anil cast of the Dead 
‘Ses—this carious version does not seem worthy of any further notice. Doubtless, in the 
‘then disturbed and @uctuating relations between the Roman Empire and the various Easterm: 

tien, St. Paul might have found himself far beyond the range of interruption 

faking bat a abort journey from the neighbourhood of Damascus, 

Tint is it not more probable that when St. Puul apenks of his visit to Arabia, be moana 
Arshis in thot Hebrew sense in which the word would be understood by the majority of 
‘his readers? We cannot, izslood, secept the proof of his familiarity with these regione 
which i derive! from the reading of our Received text, ‘for this Hayar ia Moant Sinai 
ipa imitates 
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™ Become aa Tam, for I too have become as you, brethren, I beseesh you. In no 
respect did yo wrong me, Yea, ye know that beewuse of infirmity of tho flesh I preached 
to you the first time, and your temptation in my flesh ! ye despised not nor loathed, but 
‘as an angel of God yo received mo, as Christ Jesus. What, then, was your self-congratu- 
lation? For I bear you witnoss that, if possible, ye dug out your eyes? and gave them 
me. So, have I become your enemy by talling you the truth?” 

iii. The most prominent ailusiont to the same bodily aflliction are—Gal. vi. 17: 
“Timooforth let no man trouble me, for I carry in my body the brands of Jesus ;"4 
2 Ur, iv. 10; “ Always bearing about in the body the putting to death of the Lord 
Jomua ;" and perhaps indirectly, Col. L 24: “Now I rejoice in my mufferings for you, 
and I sxpplement in Christ's stead the deficiences of the afitictions of Christ in my flow 
for His body which is the Church." When, too, we remember that the word for “stake” 
is only a more contemptuous form of the word for ‘‘cros,”? there may be » further 
allusion to this special trial in the words, ‘I have been crucified with Christ." 

® Now, from the first of these passages we seo that St. Paul, so far from boasting of 
‘exceptional revelations, will only mention them because they are connected with infirm- 
ities 20 painful as to rendar it ridiculous as well as sinful for him to boast at all, unless 
ho might boast that his very weakness was but o more signal proof of that strength of 
‘Christ which had enabled him to do and to suffer more than the very chiefest Apostles. 

8. We gather that his trial wns something agonising, or it would not be called a stake 
in the flesh ;7 mysterious in its nature, or it would not bo described as an angel of Satan ;') 
intermittent, as is implied in the word “' buffet," and ss is also apparent from various 
special paroxyams to which St, Paul alludes; and a direct consequence of, or at any rate 
intimately connected with, his most exalted moments of revelation and ecstasy. 

y: From tho seoond passage, we have the additional particulars, that it wna in ecw 
sequence of some sharp attack of his malady that ho had been detained in Galatia; that 
thix malady was of such @ nature as to form an actual trial to the Galatians, and 
naturally dispose them to look on him with contempt, {f not with positive loathing; but 
that they had so completely triumphed over this feeling a8 to receive him with almost 
divine respect, and that they had so congratulated themselves on his viait as to have been 
wats, had it been possible, to dig out their very eyea and give them to their suffering 








Reape tics idee occ: lhe sinsiinbim, In aed of Sees 0 Tourn that 
St. Peul looked on his physical infirmities ax mcred stigmata by which Jesus had marked 
him out as His slave, that he might be secured from molestation ;% and in the others 
that he regarded his living death as a sort of continuation of his Lord's crucifixion, and 
‘supplement to those sufferings for the sake of His Church, in which Christ allowed His 
secvants to participate by taking up their cross and following after Him for the servic 
of mankind.* 

Now those passagos at once cxcludo nine-tenths of the conjectures which have been #0 
freely hazardod, and which could not havo boen hazarded at all by those who had caro- 
fully considered tho conditions of the question. Many of thoso conjectures would not 
have eren deanrved a pasting mention if they tad not, on the one hand, posscased a 
‘sartain archrological interest as belonging to the history of exegesis, and on the other 
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mitting as he does to the Corinthians that it is better oneo for all to marry than to be 
consumed by the slow inward fires of concupiscence,? ho yet says to the unmarried, "it 
is good for them to abide oven as J,” and that “he would that all men were even as he 
himself"? There would be hypocrisy, and something worse than byyoerisy, in such 
language if the “‘stako in the flesh,” which was still unremoved when he wrote the 
Second Epistle, were that which this long succession of commentators have supposed 
it to be? 
3, It may, then, bo regarded as cortain that the stake in tho flesh wax somo physical 
; for the fancy firet mentioned by Chrysostem and adopted by the Grovk fathors, 


ek: weare leftin uncertainty, To omit the moro fetile conjectures, neither attacks of 
headache nor cariche mentioned traditionally by Tertullian and Jerome, nor the stone 


fectures which have much intrinsic probability are those which suppose him to have 
suffered from epilepsy oF from ophthalnsia. 

4, There is something to be said in favour of the view that it was Epitepey. It in 
Painful ; it is recurrent ; i opposes an immense difficulty to all exertion ; it may at any 
time chuse a temporary suspension of work; it ix intensely humiliating to the peron 
who waffers from it; Wexercises « repellent effect on thon who witness its distressing 
manifestations. Moreover, it was roganted in anciont days as supernatural in its charao- 
ter, was wurrounded with superstitious fancies, and was directly connected by the Jows 

* Further, St. Paul himself connoets his infirmity with his 


‘or paroxyams of religious tend to « violent disturbance of the nervous 
organiam.* It would be specially certain to act in this way in the ease of one whose 
temperament was #0 emotional as waa that of St. Paul. It is not impossible that the 
Seales whisk followed his conversion may have been induced by the shock which 
his system received from his miraculous conversion on the road to Damascus; and that 
the recurrence of this shock, involving a chronic liability to ite attacks, accompanied 
that second trance in the Temple, which determined his future career as the Apcatle of 
‘His third ecstasy happened fourteen years? before he wrote the Second 
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owing indications —i+ Wagaya tenors 
might well have reniered biz: an object uf loath 
the case with accte ophthalmia The most distressing ciseccs 
bo those who will rat 
face with a saider of pity and almust mruluatey 
disrast—are precisely cose who are the victims of this dinease.? a+ And this word 
eeper patice ard meaning to the Apostle’s testimony that the Galatians :n the 
first fxsh of their Gospel joy, when they looked on the preacher of those good tip a 
an arzel of Goi. world, bad it been posible, Aare day out their eye in orier to 
place them at the merer's service. ‘iii) The term, “‘a stake im the fieah.~ woul! be 
most appropriate to such a malaiy. becazse all who have been attacked with it know 
that the image which it recalls most naturally is thas of sharp splinter ran inw the 
eye.) iv.) Moreover, it would be extremely Likely to cause epileptic or other sympto=s, 
ince in severe a:tacks it is often acoompanied by cerebral disturbance. 1v.) In spite f 
the doztt which kas been recent!y tlrown om the commonly accepted meaning of the 
expreasion which St Paul uses to the Galatians, ‘Ye sce in what large letters I write 
to you wit my own band.” it must at any rate be admitted that it suits well with the 
byvoth:s.a of a condition which rendered it painful and difS-ult to write at all. Tht 
‘St Paal's normal condition seems to result from his almost inranable pracuce 
an amanuensis, and only adding in autograph the few last wands of sreet- 
faz, Which were necessary for the identication of his letvers im an age in 
forgeries were by no means unknown. (vi) It is obvious, too, that ax 
ocular deformity, caused as this had been, might well be compared to the brand fixed by 
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17, there is no other reasonable explanation of the 
iad uttered an indignant answer to the High 
it, he at once frankly offered his apology by 
the mpeaker to have beon the High Priest.” Now, 
Priest as Nasi of the Sanhedrin, seated at the end 
on one sido of hira, and the hacker on the other, 
should not have bors aware of his rank if he had 


to look upon ; was unable to write except with pain, and in lange letters; was 
to attacks of revere agony, accompanied at times with los of consciousness. Ho 


being always i 
‘by faithful friends ;* how much anguish might lie in his remark that in hin atrong affeoe 


tion for the Thesmlonians he was even ready for thelr mos to part with his boloved 
‘Timothous, und to be left at Athens alone. How close, thon, and how tender would be 
es ead ek metal watitnds st etion hich wonld oma sow up lee Ml 
cireamatances between hiraself an tho little band of disciples by whom he was usually 
ncoorpanind | With what deepened bitterness would be feel the cruelty of nogloct and 
Engratiiude when, at his fest atvwer, no man atood with him, but all forsook hiss !# 


were tied to what is sometimes called a column, but which was im reality 


4 Acta el. Thy fo Grcaan see taped onber 
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eorived a double number of blows, The duty of reading aloud while the scourging 
‘continuod was alo a minute inference from the words of Scripture. 

‘A person was liable to this penalty if be wilfully violated any of tho nogative 
_precey ta of the Law, and inadvertently any of thoso which, if 
‘involved the threat of excision from among the people,* or “death by 
‘of Goi" Under which of the numerous offences for which this 


i 
' 
i 


‘but still terrible punishment which was called “the legal 

eet eas ef tat.* * decaus the yet deadlier flagellation with rods, 
the Eabbinic, or tho flagellation of contumacy,? wax never inflicted 

of the Holy Land, and is expromly stated to have been a beating to 


fi 


aan offender had beon scourged this punishment was considéred to remove 
“‘catting off,"* and not only so, but it was regarded ax leating mo igno- 
The humano expression of Moses that forty stripes were not to bo 

thy brother seem vile unto thee,” was interpreted to mean that when 
Vastlonens wes over the pulferer was “rectory to his inagrtty.” ‘Bo completly 

the case that even the High Priest himself might be thus soourged, and 
be “restored to his majesty." But although it was assumed that he would 

‘eaffer no ulterior injury, but rather be suro to win an inheritance in the future, yet, of 
‘course, if ho again offended he was again scourged.? It was even possible that for one 


ie 


‘offence, if it involved the disobedionce to several negative precepts, he mi bt incur 
several consecutive soourgings, care being only taken that ho hed sufficiently recovered 
from the first before the next was inflicted. It is, therefore, by no means impossible, 
‘improboble, that during thow "many days" which Paul spent in Damascus in 
to convince thore passionate disputants, he may bave incurred this torture 


to undergo it by abeltering himself under the privilege of his 
citizenship would have been to incur excommunication, and finally to have out 
frees admimion into the synagogues 


EXCURSUS XIL (p, 141). 
Arornxesis or Kowan Exrenons. 


‘Tin early ee eee eae eed ne ees oo 
necieesty If teesples had been built to them in thelr lifetime, they had 

to their “genius,” or hnd at least been asscciated—as at Athens—with the 

Rome.” Avgestus, with theso restrictions, had yielded to tho earnest 
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“hoary” precepts to warn him to desist in time if he ia not sincere, since, ax 
‘Chelbo said, “proselytes are as injurious to Tarnel asa scab.” Ho ia told about 
“respecting gleaning, and tithes, and the penalties attached to any transgression of 

_ Law, anil is informed that henceforth if ho descorates the Sabbath he is linble to di 
by stoning. If he wabmits ho is cireumcised, and even circumcised « second time, if 
‘there were any neglect or carolossness in the firet performance of the rite After his 
recorery ho is immersed without delay by way of baptinm, and two “disciples of the 
wine xtand by himn, reposting some of the “light” and “heavy” precepts! In fact = 
Gentile could only become w proselyte by submitting himself to the whole ycks of 
Rabbinism, the tyranny of archaic, puerile, and wearisome halachith which year by year 
was laid more heavily on Jewish shoulders by the pedantry of their theologic schools, It 
was tho fault of the Jews that tho Gentiles usually concentrated their attention on mere 
transient Jewish rites, and not on tho eternal principles which God had revealed to them, 
‘Can we be surprised at this whun we find R, Eleazar Bon Chasmah saying that the rales 
ee, ae neste (kind), and the “unclesnliness” of women (niddah) are ewentials of 

Ww 
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; EXCURSUS XIV. (p. 186). 
HATRED oF rit Jews 1 Ctassican Axriqurry. 


Iris nt once curious and painful to perceive how strange was the mixture of curiosity, 
disgust, and contempt, with which the Jews were regarded in pagan antiyulty, From 
Manetho the Egyptian priest, with whom soems to have originated the calumny that 
they were a nation of lepers,? down to Annmus Florus, who brands them ns an impious 
raoe,' the references to them in secular literature are a tissue of absurd calumnios or 
biting sarcasms Chrremon alluites to thon ax unclean and polluted ;* Lyximachus, as 

diseased and unsocial ;® Diodorus Siculus, aa addicted to strange rites, and hostile to, 
strangers;7 Apollonius Molon, « Greck rhetorician of the time of Ciocro, as" goilleas 
and misanthropical ;" Cicero heaps scorn and indignation upon thom in his Oration for 
the extortionate and tyrannous Flsccus,’ and in that on the consular provinces calle 
them “m race born for slavery; Horace ancers at their proselytism, and their 
‘eireumcision, nnd their Sabbaths ;" Seneca calls them ‘a most abandoned mee,” 
Martial, besides odious allusions to their national rite, pours his contempt on their 
poverty. their meniicancy, their religion, and their low trade of selling sulphur matches 

an buying broken glass, and he seis to by the first to originate the slander repeated 





‘that Sales abhor, but actually worshippod the pig ;}° Tacitus, in his History, 

+ Febhamoth, f. 

* Poke “AbAOOS, it ie In partial defence of the sows it try 4 be oi fon some were inclined to 
Recome provelytes to aruld military servive (Tac, Amn. ii. Anil, xviih 3 4 
Gtbars wore Sueehemlis prostlytee- Len to merry Ach Ye 
wore “* Mow-prowelytes” ee ‘out of fear (2 Con a 
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reoreaci es them with grem sensusity, low cunning, and strong hatred of all natives bat 
hair oor. ani gives at fell Senge) avd with aD gravity, the preposteroas stacy abot 
‘their veneration ior the am? I: b's Annals be speaks with equal borror ani ¢;uil 
ignorance of Jews and Christians a5! cocsiders that if the thousaris of Jews vie wert 
deporte! to Sardinia Gied iz wor! i te a cheap loss:* Javeral fings scorafal atau 
their syne. bepgary. rarbalence. szpersaition, cheatery, and illness :3 Celeus sind 
theca as Sagzters ami vanboc is:+ Acmianzs Mareciiisas aa “di gusting ani aes! 
Bewiics Numatianas cows tue Li: of angry slanierers by a barst of stax. 
which be ctaracterises Juiea as a “lyn: lave-caze.* Jeremiah bad bédden te Jn. 
to seek the peace of, ami to pray for. the cty cf their captivity, “for im the now 
thereof stall ye ave peace”? Better Lai it been for the ancient Jews if they hai Lal 
im the spirit of that large advice Bat the Gentiles were well aware that in the Jeri 
spaagosaes there wzs ar exce;tioa to the ceul uniformity of the Bomish Ex:yer and 
‘thar they and their cast.ms wire there treated with open an bitter scorn, which they 
sepaid tenfohl* 











EXCURSTS XV. (p. 196. 
Icpcwess or Eancy Pacas Warrres ox Cumisriaxrrr. 
Sceroxtcs (ed ere. AD. 119. 
© Jelacos ixpu'sore Chresto asci ne tumulteantes Bond expat 
“ Adecco 
Gee, 16, 
“ Percrebuerat Oriente toto vetus et constars opinio, este in fatia, ut eo tempo 
Fulaca profesti rerum potirentar~ (Fes. 4}. 
Tactrcs {Consul saectus, A.D. 971. 





" (Claud. ).* 
Christiani genus hominum superttitivnis novae et maleic” 








mali, sol per urbem eciam .ja0 cuncta undijjue atrocia aut pudenda confluunt ccleheui 
currepti qui fatebantur, deinde indicio corum multituéo ins 






beta, wt feraram verge eoutect laniate eanum interirent, ant crodba 
affixi ant flammandi, atque ubi defecisset dies, in usum nocturni luminis urereutur . 
mle quamquam aiversus sontes et novissima exempla meritos miseratio oricbutur 
tamiquam non utilitate publics sed in ssevitiam unius absumerentar” (Amz. xv. 44). 

Gentiles in the Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons complain, firg re ot 
mney i isniyoren Opqrenies (ap. Euseb. H. B. v. 1). 


|. 2S: Plot. Synep. tv. & On this story see Geiger, Judea uni 
ith, Oct, 1885. 
iva) oB gravisatam cae interment, vila damnum.” (CE. Suet. Tid. 26; Jus 

mers 
156—lwv; atv. 96-107. Bee, for other allusions, éd. fii 13, 298. 
4, ONG. € Cea 3, youre. 

reais. Mare. xxii 3, ~fetenten Indael” | (See “Gentiles + tn Ritto) 
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PROCONSULATE OF SERGIUS PAULUS, 721 


Pury THe Youxors (died circ, A.D, 117), 

‘His tamous lotter to Trajan is too long for insertion. He asks whether he is to punish 
[Persons for simply being Christians, or for crimes involved in the charge of being s0 (nomen 
Epeun, wi foypitiie carent, an fayitia cohaerentia nomins). Hemays that he has punished these 
‘who, after threat of punishovent, still declared themselves Christians, because he con- 
slilers that im any case thelr “ inflexible obstinacy * should be punished. Others equally 

(simitin 


fncense and wine to the Emperor's image, and curve Christ, If thoy did this he dismimed 
‘them, because he was told that no trae Christian would ever do it, Some exld that they 
hhad long abjured Christianity, but declared that the head and front of their “fault” or 
“error” had simply been the custom of meeting before dawn, anil singing untiphons to 
Christ as 4 God, and binding themselves with an oath! not to steal, rob, commit 
adultery, break their word, or deny the trust committed to them; after which they 
separated, mecting again for s harmless moal—a custom which they had droppod after 
Pliny’s edict forbidding guilds Scarcely crediting this strango account of their innocent 
life, he had put two deaconeses (ex duabas ancillis quae ministrae dicebantur} to = 
torture, but discovered nothing beyond perverted and immoderate superstition (prac: 
immoticam). He therefore consults Trajan, because of the multitude of the Seana 
who were of every ago, rank, and sex, both in the city and in the country, So widely 
had “the contagion of that wretched superstition “wpread that the temples were almost 
deserted, and there was scarcely any ono to buy the victims (Ap, x. 97}. 

‘To this letter Trajan briefly replies that the Christians aro to be panished if con- 
Victor, but not to be sought out; to be pardoned if they sacrifice, and not to be tried om 
anonymous accusations, 

Errorercs (died A.D. 117). 


“Then through madness it is possible for a man to be so disposed towards theso 
things” (Le., to be indifferent to the world), “‘and the Galllmans through habit” 


ees M. Auntitos Axtoxtxus (died A.D, 180). 

Speaking of readiness to dio, he says that it is noble, “eo that it comes from » man's 
‘own judgment, not from mere obstinacy (a gryy eopdragr) as with the Christians, but 
considerately, and with dignity " (Hweheir. xl. 3). 

Lectax (died cir. A.D. 290), 

His mecrs nnd parodios of what be calls tho ¢ayuaery eopis of the Christians are to be 
found in the Ver, Mistoria, 1. 12, 30; 11. 4, 11—22 (Alerund, (Porudomnntis) xxv, 83), 
‘The Philopatrie is not by Lucian, but a lrundred years later, 

Gaten, the great writer on Physio (died A.D. 200). 
In his book, De diferent. pulewum, he alludes twive to the obstinacy of Christiae, 


EXCURSUS XVL (p. 107). 

‘Tne Peoconsviare oy Skuores Pavuos, 
‘Te title of ** Proconsul "# givon to this insular governor is owe of those minute towchos 

‘of apoumey which oscar on erery page af the Acts of the Apostles, 
Tb might havo boon a serious Wlilfitalty that the name of Seryies Pantus dees mot occur 
fo thie Ful of the Conwels tilt tong after this period,? but the difficulty vanishes wham 
J Interesting wa the euilieut Caristian apytication of the won Sacraumut™ (Watertand, On the 

Siang aud, consul mllectus; A, 21, and anctber, Conway 0, 168, 
ue 








ST, JOHN AND ST. PAUL 


EXCURSUS XVII. (p. 29) 
St. Joux axp St. Pauty 

“seeming pillars,” John appears to have taken no part in the synod at 
or if he did it was not suificiently déoisive to be recorded. He belonged, i 
fa clear, at this time to the Church of the Ciroumoision, and, #9 far as we know, this was 
reece rae Rees take Shi sileny et Bt Paul. But we have St. 
expres testimony—Iin the only passage in which he is mentioned in the Epixtles— 
Pats crrghina Ws Spstauts y uid tks posiyocy tn aac pang 8 for ops 
hatred to the doctrines of St. Pant which has been assumed 


* the “fale prophot," the Balam," the ““Jesnbel.” the 
“Nicolas,” the “chief of tho synasoguo of Satan,” alluded to in the Apocalypae,! aro a 
indubitably intended for St, Paul as are the savage allusions covertly mado to him under 
‘the name of Simon the Mazician in the Psoudo Clemoatines. Now, on what basis is this 
‘conclusion founded? Simply on the resemblance in tone of a sparious Bbionite romance 
{the Clomentines) to the phrases, “‘thoso which say thoy are Apostles and are not," 
“those which my thay aro Jows and are not," and tho allusions to somo who hold the 
Gectrine of Balaam, and of “that woman Jezebel," who taught people “ to commit forni« 
cation, amd to eat things sacrificed unto idols.” It ts true that there were Judaisers who 
Attacked St, Paul's claim to be an Apostle ; but to assert that St. John was ene of thom 
is to give the direct tie to St. Paul, while to class St, Paul with them “that say they are 
Jews and are not” is to falsify the most notorions facts concerning one who was = 
Pharises of Pharisoes, and a Hebrew of the Hebrows Again, to assert boldly that St 
Paul ever taught people to eat things olfered to Hols, or anything which could be #0 
described without the grossest calumny, is » distinct contradiction of his owa words, since 
hho axpresly warned his converts not to do this, anil ossigus for hie warning the vory 
ronson that to do 90 woulil be *' to east a stumbling block before the children of Lersel."# 
Th tact, though 88, Paul would have denied that to eat thom was wrong in itedl/, his 
concemions on this point went very little beyond those which are sanctioned in the 
‘Talmuil {teelf.? Onos more, what conceivable excuso could there be for saying that St. 
chee “to commit fornication" ?—a sin against which, whether literally 
, he hae urgod oonsiderations moro deeply seated, moro 
Bly to vows the boart, soos Ukely to bind the eonacloncn, tam all the etbec writes i 
the New Testament put together, ‘That even in earliest days there dil spring up anti- 
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it remarks tn Lighittoot's Gal, yp 208, 280.) 








‘ST, PAUL IN THE CLEMENTINES 


‘oritinance of Mossixm, wa rendered simply imposible, God had Himself demonstrat 
that the ann of the Law was closed. ‘Tho withitrawal of the Church to Pella, eased by 
& recollection of the warnings of Jems, would look to tho Jows like an 
desertion of thelr exuse; and the frantic denunciations of the Mins, which date from 
‘fils epoch, were but signs of the gnthering dotestation of Jew for Christian which 
‘culininated in the savage massacres by Barcochba of thove Christians who refused to 
ee: ‘When tho name of Jorasalem had given way to that of 
and Christians were allowed to live where no Jew might set his foot, 
aavonereh of the naw city becams predominantly Gentile, and was for the first timo 
governed bys Gentile bishop.? It is not till after this pariod that we hear of two sects, 
distinct from each other, but often oonfasod. Those were the Nazarenes and tho 
NAZARENES wore not in uny way hostile to the work and memory of 
and they differed from other Christians only in holding that the Law was still 
Binding on Jewish converts, “Tho ‘Lustamenta of tho Twelve Patriarcha"—a book 
which, whether written by a Naxarene or not, expresses their general tenots so far as we 
‘them—not only does not opposo the doctrines of St. Paul, but, though 
from the Judmo-Christian standpoint, puts into the mouth of Benjamin a 
eulogy of Paul, ax one who ix to arito from that tribe “beloved of the Lord, 
to His voice, enlightening all tho Gentiles with new knowledge.” ‘Tho 
EBIONITES, on the other hand—a powerful and zealous soct—broathed the exact 
‘spirit of Panl’s Judaising enomies, and the views of many of thom became deeply tinged 
| With the Gnostic tendencies of the more advanced Esenes. To this section of the 
Ehlonites we owe the forgeries known as the Clementine Homilies, t 
Hecoguitions, extant in a Latin parephrase of ufinus,® and « spurious lett 
James. In the Homilies St. Paul is wurreptitiously attacked in the guise of Simon 


slandered, us “‘the enemy” whoso tesching was antinomian and absurd, and who 
ealumniowly aertod that St. Peter held one view and sanctioned another. In the 
Tocognitions these attscks do not appoar, but ‘the enemy ” sent by Caiaphas to arrest 
Bt, Peter at Antioch, and who throws St. James down the Temple steps, is ovidently 
meant for St Paul, and this notable story is believed to have been borrowed from a 
pprating Gction called the “ Ascenta of James,” which is also the souree of the venomous 
calumny that Pout was a Gentile who hed aocepted cireumision in hopes of marrying 
the High Priest's daszhter, and had only apostatised from Mosaiam whea his bopes 
: 


wore 
It is on trasb of this kind, at once feeble and virulent, at once baseless and 


but am isolated sect. Justin lived in Samaria im the earlior half of the second century, 
andl shows po trace of these viowa, ‘Hegesippns was » Jewish Christian who travelled to 


nd * Marens, B.C. 189. Just, Mart Apel, Lat, p. PR 
‘euler tnay oe Uhese passages translated in Baars Firat Tew Centurtis k wp. 
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THE MAN OF SIN. 77 


the growth of heresy ; or (#}{nlividuatly, Nero, or some Roman Emperor, Simon Magus, 

oF Simon the son of Giorns; anil they sco “the check " genorally in the Roman Emperor, 

OF the Jewish Law, or spiritual gifts,' or the time appointed by God 5? or individually in 

eee renee emenenees clnelli catiye),? o¢ James the Just,! or—in St, 
hisneolf t 

Basen nie dar Soles: the dishoty propcticl.vivw of Nie: enmsan Septal ae 
Apostasy of the Man of Sin to be, (+) generally, the Papacy, or the Reformation, oF 
Rationalism, or as yot undeveloped ; or (#) individually, Mahomet, or Luther, 
of Napoleon, or some future personal Antichrist ; while they see “the check” either, as 
shore, in the Roman Empire, or in the German Empire, or, moro generally still, in the 
fabric of human polity. 

{ui} Finally, thosn who take an entirely broal and subjective view of tho passage, see 
in it only a vague forecast of that which finds its fulfilment in ali Christian, and, indeod, 
‘in all secular, history, of the counter working of two opposing forces, geod and evil, 
Christ and Antichrist, the Jetser 165A and the Jeteer-Aa-rd, o lawless violence and a 


power, 
Now, of all these interpretations one alone can be regarded as reasonably 

namely, that which views "the check” as the Roman Empire,’ and ‘the cheoker™ as 
‘the Roman Emperor, This nay be regarded as fairly established, and bas received tho 
widest acceptance, first, because it fulfils the conditions of being something present and 
intelligible ; secondly, because we aze an obvious reason why it should hare been only 
hinted nt, since to exproas it would have been a positive danger both to the writer and 
‘the commanity ;* azd, thinily, because, as Bishop Wordsworth has pointed out, the 

‘was from the first pablicly read, and the Thossalonians must have attached » 


‘expressing itself in the form of Biblical commentary, the early Pathory at least, 

in regarding ‘the restmining power” ns being the Roman Empire, 
ad the " rostrainer” as being some Roman Emperor? And it soem obvious that ono 
tain feature fn tho blasphemous self-exaltation and opposition to God which is to be a 
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government would perish with Claudius, the reigning Emperor, and that his successor 
would be the Man of Sin, his anticipation was fulfile. If he further anticipated that 
this representative of lawless and already working opposition to God and His Christ would 
be destroyed by the second Advent, he was then absolutely right so far as ite Judaic 
were concerned, and so far ns the second Advent was foreshadowed by the 
destruction of Jerusalem ; and his anticipations were only mistaken on a point respecting 
which all knowledge was confessally withheld—only in that ante-dating of the personal 
‘pecond Advent which was common to him with all Christians in tho first century of 
‘Christianity. Nor neod it be surprising to any one that he should mingle Jewish and 
heathen elements tn the colours with which he painted the coming Antichrist, In 
‘this he was in full second with that which must be the case, and with the dim expecta. 
‘tions of poganism no less than with Rabbinio notions respecting the rival of the Mesaial.! 
—Further than this wo cannot go; and since we cannot—sinoe all attempts at nearer 
fnilication have failed—since by God's expross and declared Providence we are ax far ax 
the ‘Thewalonians could have been from any accurate conception ax to the timex asd 
acasons of the coming of Christ—it is clear that we lose no vital truth of the Gospel by 
our inability to find the exact interpretation of an enigma which haa been hitherto 
Sosoluble, and of which, had it been necessary for us, the exact explanation would not 
have been withheld.” 


4 ft was but a fow years after this thme that Nalhitias, the Kphenlan Jow, who profemed « 
Aer of watrotoay, strology, aan the prophecies ofthe OM Testameut to nasure Nero that Me should teking Keg 
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EXCURSUS XX.—Carer Uncut Maxvecurm 
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EXCURSUS XXI. (p 3 
‘Tumotocr axp Axtixowes ov St. Pare 


T Wave trentad so fully of the main ostlines of St Paul's theology in the sketch of the 
Epctie to the Romans that I need not here enter upon it, but it may be convenient to 
the reader to sce at one glance two of his own most pregnant summaries of it. These 
are Rom. iii 21-25; Tit. fil 3~T, for further explanation of which I must refer to 
TR me 

Rom. ii, 21-28 “But now apart from Law, God's righteoumness has 


Caves to various laste and pleasares, living in malice and cary, hateful, hating one 
another. Bat when the kindness and the love to man of our Saviour God sppeared, 
by works of righteousness which we did, but scconling to His mercy He wxved ux by 
means of the laver of regeneration and renewal of the Holy Ghost, whick He 
forth upon us richly by means of Jewas Christ our Saviour, that being justified by 
grace we shoald become heirs of eternal life acconting to hope.” 

By “antinomies” I meas the apparent contradicterines te human reason of 


Rom. ix. 39—x. 21 (as explaining the rejection 
of Lerne! from the moral and anthropolo- 
gical point of view). 
@ Sin through Adam's fall ; Rom. v. 12—21, 
‘Siz as Isberent in the desh ; 1 Cor. xv. 50, ang. 

8. Chiat joaging afl Chriaiions at Hla Advent; Rom. ft 16; xiv. 10; 1. Cor. HL 
13; 2 Cor, ¥. 20, 
God Snally jodging al! men through Christ ; 1 Cor. fy. 5 (xv. 24, 25). 

4 Recompense for aut according to works ; Rom. fi. 6—10; 2 Cor, ¥. 10, 


A twofold cad; Rom. i 522 “The pertahing * 2 Cor. 1h 15, he. 
G Necemity of human effort ; 1 Cor. ix. 24. “So run that ye may obtain.” 
Ineffectualnma of human effort; Rom. ix 16, "It is not of him that willeth, 
‘nor of him that ranneth. 
‘The two are broaght together in Phil fi. 12, 13, “ Work out your own salvation 
+» « For it is God which woeketh in you." 
‘To these others cers ht pertaga bo adi, bat aoe of them causes, or need cme, any 





atepe 
Fert hen me on bdo wet nak te oe 
‘The distant scene ; owe step eusugh for ma.” 


EXCURSUS XXII. (p. 500}. 
Dasrescrive Worns, Kxy-xores, awp Cuazactraverncs or Tax Eristizs, 


“Br may perhaps serve to call attention to the individ=ality of the Epistles if I endeavour 
‘to point oat how some of them may be roughly characterised by leading words or 


Tha key-note is Hope. Ite leating words, enporvia, #Aidns. 
trom the near hope of the Second Aitvens, iv. 17, 18, dels at Garros dprmyirepete, a. te he 
preps par odbaatere 

2 Tamssctosiaws.—The key-note is ii, 1, 2, ph vixet rarevigrar . . «de bn dndoryenr & 
‘Aeipe vod avpiow. Peculiar doctrinal section ou the Man of Sia, 


I—The AntinFodaic Group, 

‘1 Conrsrurars.—Lore and unity amid divergeat opinions. Little details decided by 
‘great principlea. Lifo (m the world but not af it. 

@ Contwrmtaxs.—The Apostle's Apologia pro witd aud, The leading words of L—vi. 
'trilvalation™ and “consolation.” In viii,—emd, the lewling conceptions “boasting not 

tverite but in inrinities,” 

GALATIANS.—The Apootle’s independent authority. Cnctllon Mherty fuse Sha 0b 
ofthe Law, Cireumeision nothing, and uncircumelsive nothing, but- 

RoMAxs.—'The University of sim, and the Universality of grace (ries loading word). 

by faith. Thin Epistle is the sum of 3%. Paul's theology, aod Rom, i, 16, 17 


poudete” (Bemgol). 
‘Cotosstaxa—Chriet all in all. ‘The Pleroma. Lewting oomeeption, ii, 6, a eirg 
: “Hic epiatolae seopus ext” (Rangel) 


TO dpe, va dedupanca, do Xen 


1 *Hatst haea eplatole merain quaptars dedcedinem, lector! duleiias etectitvas 
falwus expe gan stares onrcrt fate qoodatepalatiin etsingeates "| * (Benge, ius Oaaaat 








IV—The Pastoral Group. 
1 Towra {Maem of the Christian pascer's denny with the faithful and wih 
pki fiiee wesciers Lending comceptcms, miricty of contect, numdan 
Vesa 
2 Yoovrey.—Lest words Be brave amd faitefe. as I have tried we be Com 
quickly, come nefare winter; come befare I dim. 7. 6, ips pop Gq eminem. 





EXCUESTS XXML (a a. 

Lerren ov PLIST 7 SasIsiaSts oO REMALY OF 45 OFYESDISO Fuxrraas 

“(C. Piinias Sebiniawo oxo S. 

“Libermas taza, eci succensere te dizeras, venit ad me advo!sresqee pedibas mo 
fenqeam to's baeet Flevt mcltom, moltom rozavit, maltan etiam tacuit, im summa 
fecis mini fidem parnitextixe. Vere credo emendatum, quia deliquise se eect 
Trneceria, acio, et irascer's merite, id quojue scio: sed tune praecipua mansnetoii=a 
Jens, cum irse coum iustiosima est. A-rasti horninem et, spero, amabis: interim mifict 
ws exorari te sinaa Licebit rursas irasci, «i merserit, quod exoratas excusatins fave 
Henitte aiqrid adclesceatise ipeius, remitte Incrimis, remitte indulgentiac tuse: ot 
torveris ium, ne torveris etiam te. Torjueris enim, cum tam lenis irasceria. Vereor ne 
Vilear non rgare, sed cozere, si precibus eis meas iunzera. Jungam tamen tine 
Plenins et osins, quazto ipezm acrius severiusque corripai, districte minatus nox tam 
me postes rogataram. He illi, quem terreri oportebat; tibi non idem. Nam fortase 
iterum rozabo, impetrabo iterum: sit modo tale ut rogare me, ut praestare te deceat. 


Vaie:” 
Taaxstarios. 

“C. Plinius to his Sabinianns, greeting :— 

“Your freeiman, with whom. as you had toli me, you were vexed, came to me. and, 
flinging hinself a: my feet, clang to them as thoazh they had been yours, He wept 
much, entreated much, yet at the same time left much unsaid, and. in short, convinced 
me that ie was sinzer-ly sorry. I believe that he is really reformed, becanse he is 
conscious of his delinquency. You are angry, I know; justly angry, that too I know; 
but gentleness is moct praiseworthy exactly where anger is most justifiable. You lured 
the poor fellow, and I hope will love him again; meanwhile, it is enough to yield to 
intercession. Should he ever deserve it you may be angry again, and all the more 
excusably by yielding now. Make some allowance for his youth, for his tears, for your 
own kindly dispositién. Do not torture him, lest you torture yourself as well, for it is 
torture to you when one of your kinslly nature is angry. I fear you will think that I am 
not asking but forcing you if I join my prayers to his; I will, however, do so, and all the 
more fully and unreservedly in proportion to the sharpness and severity with which I 
took him to task, sternly threstening that I would never say a word for him azain. 
‘That I said to him because he needed to be well frightened; but I do not say it t» yor, 
for perhaps I sball sey s word for him again, and again gain my point; provided waly 
my request be such as it becomes me to ask and you to grant. Farewell!” 








EXCURSUS XXIV. (pp. 174, 556). 
Tue Henops rx THe Acts, 


Ir there be sufficient ground for the plausible conjecture which identifies Agrippa L and 
Oyproe with the king and queen who figure in the two following anecdotes of the Talmad, 


‘THE HERODS IN THE ACTS. 735 
we shall seo that the part bo had to play was not always am oasy one, and even led to 
perices couiplications 


i, The Talmud rolates that on one oscasion, at a festival, a lizard wes found in the 
royal Kitehen. It appeared to be dead, anil if so the whole banquet would have become 
ceremonially unclean, The king referred the question to the queen, and the queen to 
Rabban Gamaliel, Ho asked whether it had been fount in s warm or scold place, " {nw 
‘warm plice,” they said. ‘Then pour cold water over it.” They did ex ‘The lizard 
revived, and the banquet was pronounced clean, So that, the writer complacently 
the fortuno of tho entire festival deponded ultimately on Rabban Gamaliol.? 

ii. Tho othor story is more serious, It appoars that ata certsin Pamover the ling 
‘and quoen were informed by their attendants that two kinds of victima—a lamb and 
‘kid-—either of which was legal—ha been killed for them, and they were in doubt as to 
which of the two wns to be regarded as preferable. The king, who considered that the 
‘id was prefernblo, and was loss devoted to the Pharisees than his wifo, sent to ask the 
high priest Issachar of Kephar-Barchai, thinking that since ho daily sacrificed vietima, 
ihe would be mre to know. Imachar, who was of the mame hanghty, violent, luxurious 
femperament as all the numerous Sadducean high prieate of the day, made a most con- 
temptuous gesture in tho king's face, ani said that, if the kid was proferabile, the lamb 
‘would not have been ordained for uss in the daily sacrifice. Indignant at his rudeness, 
tthe king ordered his right bani to be cut off. Issachar, however, bribed the executioner 
and got him to cut off the left hand. Tho king, om discovering tho fraud, had the right 
‘band out off also.? It is thus that the story rans in the Pesnoklm, and furthor on it is 
said that whon the doubt arose tho king sent to the queon, and the queen to the Rabban* 
Gaznaliel, who gave tho perfectly sensible answer that aa either victim was legal, and as 
the king and queen had born perfestly indifferent in giving the order for the Paschal 
‘victims to be slain, they could eat of the one which had been first killed.? 

As this story was not very ernditable to Agrippa L, we find a muificiont reason for the 


Insachar seoms to have come betwou 
‘Theophilus, son of Hanan, and Simon, son of Kanthera tho Roothusian.® Whatever may 
hhave been the tendencies of Cypros, and his own proclivitios, 1 was important to 
Sp mer een rotain the support of the sncerdotal aristocrats; and they were 

‘well pleased to enjoy, ‘cirvuret peacoat of haltw-donen fainilles, 
the burdensome dignity of Aaron's successor. 

‘The Pharinces, on the other hand, recounted with pleasure tho faot that no sooner 
‘sd Agrippa arrived at Jorusalom than ho caused to bo suspended om the columns of the 
eulam, or Tempte portico, the chain of massive gold which he had received from Gaius na 

‘en indemnification for his captivity; that he was most munificest in his presente to 


the mation 5 that he was a daily attendant at the Temple sserifiee ; that he had called 
io epee tyre Lagate Potronius to the decroes of Claudius in favour of Jewish 


sone varial and the we 
See 





Te APPESDIX. 


ef D~x,! who hed imeulsel the Jews by cre-ting im Gecir synagogue a statue of the 
empers. They aud a'so told with apzLoase tha: be carried his basket of first-fraits te 
the Temle ice aay ordinary Iarseliss : ‘amd that althouzh every one had to sire way 
‘the screen to the king and his ste yet Acrippe always vielded the right of rita 
marrage oc fmmeral procession? There were two scories oa which they dweit with 
peculiar piewure. Ome was thit oa a sinz’e day—perhape that of bis arrival st 
Jerzslem—he offered s thoasani holocaust and that when th-y had been ofsrei.a 
Poce man came wish two piywas Th: priest refused this sacrifice, on the pret>xt tht 
ex thas day he hai been biiden to odfer none but royal victims; but he yislled to the 
poor man's earnest solicitation on being told that the pigeons were brouzht in faliinest 
ef a vow that be woahi daily offer half the produce of his day's work; ani Asippe 
warm’y approved of this disobadience of his or era‘ Oa another occasion, at the Feast 
of Taberna-tes, be received from the hanis of the High Priest the roll of the Law, aad 
without seating himeelf. read the Lesson for the day. wich was Deuteronxay rni 
14-3) When he came to the words, ““ Thoa mayest 20: s2t a stran er over thee which 
in mot thy brother,” the thoazht of his own [iam eaa origin dashed acrom his mind, and 
Ihe burst into tears. Bat the ery arse on all sides, ‘Fear mot, Agrippa; thoa art ow 
Weother, thoa art oar brother.” + 

‘There were other tendencies which would win for Agrippa the approval of the people 
no lems than that of the Pharisess Sach, for imstance, were bis early abolition of « 
ousetax in Jeramlem. which had been felt to be partic larly burdensome ; and his 
evasra:tion of a mew quarter of the Holy City, which was called Bezetta® The Rabbis, 
imdeei, refused to accord to the new district the san-tity of the old, because it had et 
‘been invasurated by the presence of « king a prophet, the Urim and Thummim a 
Sunhedrin of seventy-one, two processions, and a choir.? It is far from improbable that 
this addition to Jerusileca was mainiy intended to strengthen its natural defences, and 
that Azrippa bal formed the secret intention of making himself independent of Rome 
If so. his plans were thwarted by the watchful jealoasy of Vibius Marsus.t who bad 
succee led Petronius as Pracfe-t of Syria. Hz wrote and informed th: Emperor of the 
exsp.cias proccedings of Azrippa, ani wn Imperial reseript commanded the suspeanea 
of these bail lins operations Petronias had been on terms of intimacy with Agrippa, 
bu: Marsus distrusted and bitterly offended him. After the completion of the majni- 
fizeat theatre, an other buildings whic he had presente 1 to Berytus, he was visited by 
a number of meighboaring pr.nces—Antiochas, Kiag of Commazene, Sampsigeramus of 
Eme.a, Cotys of Lemer Armenia, Polemo of Pontes, and hig brother Herod, King of 
Chalcia. It is probable that these royal visite were not of a purely complimentary 
character, but may have been the nacleas of a plot azainst the Homan power. If #9, 
their machinations were scattered to the winds by the coatemptaous energy of the 
Prefect, who felt a truly Roman indifference for the gilded impotence of these 
Oriental vassala As the gathering took place at Tiberias, he went thither, and Agripra, 

1 Jou dnt. xix. 658 * 
























2 Bo. Ach, € 17,1; Munk, Pasest p 

> Ser C41. 1.2” Bat) as’ Derenboang pouits cat, there were not wanting 
why fr cvatemnel this **fattery of the Eng” (See, too, Jost, Gesck d Jedenthamy, 
429. Ibis wot certain that the auee ote may not refer to Azripins Il.) fm continuation of the st¥ 





‘about Buchs Beo Bata's advice to Hered the Groat to rebuild the Temple, the Talmod adds that tat 
Romans were by o9 means willing, but that the task was baif done before the return of the 
wessencer. who had beva parptely told to speod three years in his mission. Among otber things 
the Hecuins su," If thou hast succeeded by violence at hume, we have the geneslogy here. Tas 
ert neither a king, nor the won of a cing, but a liberated slave” (B dks Bathnu, £3, 2). 

« Juserbus (B J. v4. § 2) says that this word means “New City”; bat elsewhere (40:2 mi 
20, § 3 ne Db he wittes it BiA-Zetb, or“ House of Olivetrecs.". In the Syriac veraica of Acts L 

fAato, ccoee-yand, i» rendered Beck Zitho: and in B. J. ik 19, § 4, Josephus seems to dra 
distinction between ‘Bezetha abd the New City (Munk, Falest. p. 5). Derenbourg, however, b iat 
Gait Bosctha ins transliteration of the Chaldsic Beth Hits, aod that Josephos tw right (Pela 
B ais). 1 Jar. Sankedr. 1 $; Jou BJ.V.4 6% 

"Joe BJ. 1,66 © Jos. dnt xix 6%, 

















‘THE HERODS IN THE ACTR 


Jn whoce character, as in that of all his family, there wns a large vein of ostentation,t 
‘wont seven furlongs out of the city to mest him, with the five other kings in his chariot. 
‘Mareus did not like the look of this combination, and mmt hia servants to the kings with 
‘tho cool order that they wore all to make the best of their way at once to their respective 
homes, It was in consequence of this delibsrate insult that, after the death of Agrippa, 
Clautius, in respect to hie memory, and in consequence of @ request which be bad 
received from him, displaced Marvua, and seat C. Cassius Longinus in his place? 


Acura axp Breesiox, 


‘Not aspark of true patriotiam seems ever to have been kindled in the breast of 
Agrippa Lf. He was as complete a renegade as his friend Josephus,? but without his 
‘vermtility nnd gen{us. Ho had passed all his early years in the poisoned atmosphere of 
such courts as those of Gaius and Claudius, and was now on excellent terms with Nero. 
‘The mere fact that ho should have bown a favourite with the Messallinas, aud Agrip- 

and Poppaas, of a palace rife with the basest intrigues, ix sufficient to condemn 
His appointments to the High-prieathood were ax bad as those of hin 
‘and he incurred the displeasure of tho Jews by the arbitrary rapidity of the constant 
changes which he made. Almost the only specific event which marked his period of 
royalty wasa dispute about a view from a window. Ina thoroughly unpatriotic and 
irreverent spirit he had built  banquet-hall in Herod's palace at Jerusalem, which 
overlooked the Temple courts. Ts was dsiqed to serve the doubts argo of palling 
is tnteent carey nf hs ont ther Iay ot obo by giving thom tho spectacle of 
the Temple worship in its most sacred dotails, and also of maintaining a cortain 
over the movements of the worshippers, which would at any moment enable 
‘him to give potico to the Roman soldiers if ho wished them to interfere, Indiynant at 
‘this instance of contemptible curiosity and contetaptible tresohery, the Jews built up « 
‘counter wall to exclude his view, Agrippa, poworless to do anything himself, invoked 
‘the aid of the Procurator, Sse ws Se emaiadss Iv oe Saas 
‘but also that of the commandant in the towor of Antonia, and Festax ordered them to 
oe ‘The Jews resisted this demand with their usual determined fury, and 
0 far gave way that he allowed them to snd an embassy to Rome to await the 
decision of the Crsar. The Jews sont Ishinacl Ben Phabi the high petest, Helkias the 
treanurer, and other distinguished ambassadors, and nstutely gaining the ear of Poppsa 
who is believed to have been » prosolyte, but if so, was a proselyte of whom the Jows 
ought to havé been heartily ashamod—obtained a decision in their favour, Women like 
Porpne, mists like Aliturur—such wore in thevs days the defenders of the Temple 
for tho Jews agninst their hybrid kings! We hear bttle more of Agrippa IL till the 
breaking out of the war which endod in the destruction of Jerusalem. As might have 
bom expend, bs the Sep, lite Theres Alecander, ‘and other eminent renegades, 
in the 


‘tacred spoils of the Turple, while the wretched captives of his countrymen — 


“ Bwelled, 
Tae buse ants pidcopais ple 


After that be fell into merited obscurity, and ended a frivolous life by » dishonored 








PHRASEOLOGY OF THE EPHFSIANS. 


EXCURSUS XXV. (p 637), 
Pundseoresr axp Docrmes ov tix Eristim To Tam Eruextaxs, 


Tris admittod that there are some new and rare expressions in this Epistle; but they 
are snfiici-ntly sccounted for by the idiosynorasy of the writer, and the peculiarity of the 
wabjects with which be had to deal. It is monstrous toassume that, in the case of one #0 
froth and eoger ae 3t, Paul, the vooubulary would not widely vary in writings extending 
over tearly twenty years, nud written under every possible variety of circumstances, to 
very different communities, and in consequence of very different controversies. The 
wide range uf dissimilarity in thonght and expression between Epistles of admitted 


eoudition. No Apostle, no writer of any kind, contributed one tithe wo mitich to ite 
‘ultimate cohoxion and rigidity ax St, Paul. Are wo then to reject this Epistle, and that 
‘to the Colossians, on grounds so flimsy as the fact that in them for the first time he 
speaks of the remission (pcos, Eph. 
Heen. iii, 25) of sins; or that, writ predominantly Ge 
“ Grecks and Jews" (Col. iii. 11) instead of “Jows and Greeks” (Rom. i 26, ke); 
that he tusos the word “Church” ins more abstract and generic sense than in his former 
‘writings ; oF that he eves the rhetorical expression that the Gospel has been preached in 
all tho world (Col. i. 6, 23)? By a similar mode of reasoning it would be possible to 
‘prove in the care of almoxt every voluminous author in the world that half the works 
attributed to him have been written by some one else, Such argumonts only encumber 
with useless déieis the field of criticism. There is indeed one very unusual expression, 
the pocullarity of which has been frecly admitted by all fair comtroversialists. It is the 
‘romark that the mystery of Christ ls uow revealed “to the holy Apostles and Prophete" 
(lil. 6, ‘The Prophets (as in il. 20; Iv. 11) are doubtless those of the New Testament — 
(CN gp ipisnee ey erm glee pret but the epithet 

is unexpected, It can only be sccounted for by the general dignity and fulness (tho 
erenérm) of the style in which the Epistle is writton ; and the opithet, if genuine, is, it 
‘need hardly be said, official and impersonal, 

Th-woald be much more to the purpose If the adverse critics could prod 
‘decided instance of un-Wautine theology. ‘The demonology of the Bpistle is identical 
‘with that of Paul's Rabbinic training.? The doctrine of original sin, even if it wore by any 
means necessarily deducible from Eph. iL 3—which is not the case, since the word ven i 
‘Bet identical with ‘by birth “—is quite as clearly involved in the Epistles to the Romans 
and Galatians Tho descent of Christ into Hades is not necessarily imptied in iv, 8; and 
‘even if it were, the fact that St. Paul has not elsewhere alluded to it furniabes no shadow 
‘of ® proof that he did not hold it, The method of quoting Scriptare is that of all Jewinh 
‘writers in the age of Paul, and the reminiscences of the Old Tostament in ir, Rand v. 14 
{if the latter be « reminiscence) are searcely more purely verbal than othors which occur 
in the Epistles of which no doabt has over bown entertained. On the other hand, it ie 
frankly admitted that in all essential particalars the views of the Epistle are 
Pauline, Tho relations of Christianity to Judaism; the umivermlity of human eorrup- 
tion through sin; tho merging of hesthenissn and Judaism im the higher unity of 
‘Christianity; the prominence given to faith and lore; the umconditional freedom of 


1 Boch est devine, uname expresicnt, at ri inlopane, aerpaepiroper raheem 
T"Phetlotisan anteatin of demons, snd fsalgustt (me Brvehih, 8,3) 








THE LIBERATION OF ST. PAUL 


EXCURSUS XXVI. (p, 649), 
Eymence as to THe Linznarioy or Sr. Pav 


Tire chiet passages on tho remaining life of St. Paul which have much historio importanos 
fare the following =— 

I, Clemens Romanus, pomihly a personal friend and fellow. worker of St. Paul, if he 
be the Clement mentioned in Phil iv. 3,! but certainly a Bishop of Romo, and a writer of 
the first century, says that :— 

*“Beosuse of envy, Paul also obtained the prise of endurance, having seven times 
borno chains, baving been exiled, and having been stoned. After he had proached the 
Gonpel both in tho Bast and in the West, he won the noble renown of his faith, having 
tanght righteousness to the whole world, and having come to the limit of the West, and 
borne wituess? before the rulers. ‘Thus ho was freed from the world, and went into the 
holy place, having shown himself « pro-eminent example of endurance,”* 

IL The fragmont of the Muratorian Canon (about A.D, 170), though obscure and 
corrupt, and only capable of uncertain conjectural emendation and iterprotation, yet 
‘soem on tho whole to irnply the fact of “Paul's sctting forth from the city om his way to 

"4 


TIT. Eusobtas, in the fourth century, maye:— 
“Then, after his defence, there 4s a tradition that the Apostle again set forth to the 
ministry of his preaching, and having a socond time entered the same city [Rome], was 
perferted by his martyrdom befure him [Nero}.”* 
TV. Chrysostom (died A.D. 407) says :— 
“After he had been in Romo, ho again went into Apain, But whother he thence 
returned into those regions (the East) we do not know."* 
Y. St. Jerome (diod A.D. 420) says that “Pant vas dlamised by Nero, that be might 
Christ's Gospel also in the regions of the West."7 
I take no notico of the inscription supposed to hare been found in Spain (Gruter, = , 
which gratefully records that Nero has purged the province of brigands, and 


muthority make any important contribution to the question, since it camnot be regarded: 
‘a4 adding ono iota of probability to the decision to quote the general assertions of Cyril 
‘of Jerusalem and Thoodorot that St. Pwsl visited Spain; nor can ft be taken ax a 
counter-evidence that Origen does not mention Spain when he remarks “that be carried 
the Gospel from Jerusalem to Iiyrioum, and was afterwards martyred in Rome in the 


lores ar aa sh> ye Uaphethe cec Mcsed i. enero A do a 
ee avapahedparespaml yulfered martyrdom,” bat prodatly 
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EXOCURSUS XXVH. (p. 649). 
‘Tre Gesurvenras oF THE PasToRAt Errarten 
AS our knowledge of the life of St, Paul, after his first imprisonment, depends entircly 
al Aeon nthe athena the Pashral Bplay, {wil bar ely combi 


1. Turning first to the external evidence in their favour, we find an almost indis- 


Rhaiting aad anirekee, ‘and Bosobjus, in the fourth century, reckons them among 
the homologomena or acknowledged writings of St. Paul. With the exception of 
‘Marcion, nn Tatian, who rejected the two Hplatles to ‘Smothy, there seems to have 


yjective grounds, His rejection of the Old Testament, and of all the 
except tea Eplaties of St. Panl, and a mutilated Gospel of St. Luke, shows 
that he nade no sort of scruple about excluding from his canon any book that 
against his peculine dogmas. Nor is Tatian's nnthority of more weight. 
reason why ho accepted na genuine the Epistle of Titus while he re 
“Wmothy, is conjectured to have been that in the Epistle to Titus the 
Gnosticise, which meets with the condemnation of the Apostle is 
Montitied with Jewish teaching.? 

Bast porhape it may bo argued that the Pastoral Kpiatles wore fonged in the 
century, and that the earlier passages which are reganted as allusions to 
quotations from them, are in reality borrowed from Clemens, Polyeary, asd 
by the writer, who wished to enlist the supposed authority of St. Paul in 
of tho spreading Gnosticinm of the seoond oentury. No one would argue that there ix 
merely accidental connexion between, ‘Avoiding profane and 
eppeaitions [or antitheses) of the knowledge [Gnosis] which ix 


argues tha 
ba Bpls sate the extn sees Haguipety od that wus abel on toe Muracsion 
‘who ary expecially indicated in the word “Antitheses,” which is the name of a book 
written by Mlarcion to point out the contradiction betwoen the Oli and New Tostament, 
‘and between those parts of the New Testament which he rejected and thowe whioh he 
Tetalned® Now,“ Antitheses” may mean simply “oppeaitions,” as it is rondored in our 
‘version, and the injunction is explained by Chryssstom and Theophylact, and even by 
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Love's Labor's Lest and Hamlet! Would any one who rewl the more prosaic parts of the 
Paradise Regained recognise the poot of tho first or sixth books of the Puradixe Loa? 
In the style of Darke in the Kesty om the Sublime and Bexutiful the same aa his style in 
the Buxy on the French Revolution! It would be quite supertuous to multiply 
instances. If it beaworted that the Pastoral Epistles are valueless, or unworthy of 
their author, we at once join issue with the objectors, and, independently of our own 
Foigment, we my that, io that cas, they would not have deceived the eritical Intuition. 
‘of centuries of thinkers, of whom many were consummate masters of literary expression. 
Tf, on tho other han, it be merely contended that the style lacks the verre and passion 
‘of the carlior Epistles, we reply that this is exuetly what weehouldexpeot. Granted that 
“dt isnot the object of this, ma of preceding Epistles, to develop fully some essantially 
Pautine btea which has still to vindicate itealf, and ou which the Christian consciousness and, 
life are to be formed, but rather to apply the contents of Christian |Wgctrine to practical Nfo 
in its varying circamstxnors,” we reply that nothing could be more natural. Granted 
‘that, unlike all the other Epistles, they have no true organic development; that they 
do sot proce! from one root-ides which penetrates the whole contents, and binds all 
the mner parts ia an inner unity, because the deeper relations pervade the outward dis- 
counroteduess ; that no one creative thought determines their contents and structure; 
that they exhibit no genuine dialectic movemeut in which the thought posesses 


progress, ara wanting in theso three letters wo entirely 
refuse to admit that this want of structural growth belies their Pauline orkgin, It ia 
Tittle short. of absuni to suppose that erery one of St. Paul's lotters—however brief, 
however casual, howover private—must have boon marked by the same features as tho 
Epistles to the Romans or tho Gulatiana. venture to my that every objection of this 
kind falls at once to the ground before the simple observation of the fact that these were 
tiot grand and solemn compositions dealing with the great problems which were ronding 
the peace of tho assembled Churehes before which they would be read, but onlinary 
private letiors, addressed by an alder anda superior to friends whom he had probably 
Kvown from early boyhood, and who wore absolutely fnmiliar with the great main 
foatures of his teaching anil belief, Add the three circumstances that one of them was 
writton during the cruel imprisonment in which his Life was drawing to ite close; that 
they were protably written by his own hand, and not with the scrustowed ald of an 
amaniensis;# and that they wore certainly written in old age,—and we shall at onco see 
how much there ia which explains the goneral peculiarities of their style, expecially in 
its wamt of colesion and compression, There are in thes Epistles inimitable indications 
tat we are reading the words of au old man. ‘There is neither senility nor garrulity, 
beat there is the dignity and experience which marks the jucunda senectus.’ The digres 
sivensss becomes more diffuse, tho geveralities more freyueot, the repetitions more 
olwervable.t Formule are reiterated with an emphasis which belongs les to the 
Reomsition of the prosont than to the reminiscences of the past. Diverences into 
peronal matters, when ho is writing to Timothy, who had so long been his bosom com- 
panies, become more numerous and normal? And yot it is impossible mot to feel that @ 
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sions in the Epistles to Timothy will see st once that the large majority of them are 
directly connected with the new form of error with which St. Paul had recently been 
esl sn to deal. ‘en who are efted with » vivid power of ration are paral 


quite waflicient to account for the expressions we have mentioned, and many more, We 
‘can have little conception of the plasticity of language at ite creative epoch, and we must 
‘never forget that St. Paul had to find the correct ani adequate expression for conceptions 
which ax yet were extremely unfamiliar. Every year would ndd to the vocabulary, 
‘which must at Srst have been more or loss tentative, and tho harvest of new expressions 
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Mest digs Feereyriomiypeleedny elements of external 
peel etbeees eas coc toe bisty nis eat Soy drareal cease 


{a) Let um first consiiler the question of ecclosinstical organization. And here we are 
at onco met with the preliminary and fundamental objcetion of Bear, that in the Bylstlos 


directly in his way; and that this want of interost in such things fs not merely 
accidental, but founded doep in tho whole spirit and character of Pauline 
‘Bt this form of statements Lovidious, and will uot stand a moment's examination 


Presbyterianiem and Episcopacy aa very soconilary 
ions—questions of expediency, of which the settlement might lawfully differ im 
ferent countries and different times. But to say that he would have considered it 
superttuous to give directions about the consolidation of nascout Churches, and would 
have bad no opinion to offer about the dution and quatifications of miniktors, is murely 
‘Proposterous It is, morwover, contradicted by historic fwets, Hix tours to confirm the 
‘Churebes, his solemn appointment of presbyters with prayers and fastings In his vey 
first missionary journey,’ and his summons to the Ephesian preshyters, that they might 
receive his last wilvice and farewell, would be alone sufficient to prove that wach snattors 
dis—as it was absolutely neconmry that they should —oceupy « large part of his panes 
Are we to suppose that he guve uo pastoral inatructions to ‘Timothy when he 
‘to the Churches of Macedonia, or to Titus when ne cppaieacl Pita Gel of eet 
to regulate tho disorders of the Church of Corinth? 


rulers, preabyters, 
referred to will show that all these names, with the exeoption of the first, were used 
‘vaguely, and to  cortain oxtent even synonymously, or ax only descriptive of iiferent 
aspects of tho samo office. If the imposition of hands is alluded to in the Epiattes 

ot, wit ain ihe Seat ‘Tho notion that formal professioss of faith was roq 

tt ordination wo litle remus from 2 Tin. { 18 that the very next verse be sufécion 
Aisprove such a meaning. If the Pastoral Eplatles contained « clear defence of 
episcopal system of the second century, this alone would be wuflickent to. prove thelr 
sqrriousnoss ; bet the total absence of anything rosembling it is ome of the strongest 
proofs that they belong to the Apostolic age. Mishop and presbyter are still aynonymiy, 
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posable to utilise this institution, and that the widows should themseires desire to bo 
‘serviceable to tho bruthren to whom they owed their livelihcod. Henee ‘the widows” 
became a recognised order, and acquired 4 semi-religions position. Into this order S$, 
Bea poe ser agine Recados of wise vo pre ell of nage he re ea of 
the female charseter in general and in the abstract he does not ordinarily speak in very 
Fesaited terms, and in this respect he only resembles most ancient writers, although, in 
‘spite of surrounding conditions of society, he ses the moral elevation of the entire sex 
in Christ. He regarded it as almort inovitablo that the religious duties of the “‘order of 
widows,” althongh they involved a sort of consecration to celibecy for the remainder of 
thelr tives, would never serve as a sufficient barrier to their wish to marry wgain; and he 
‘thought that moral degeneracy and outward scandal would follow from the intrusion of 
such motives into the fulilment of sacred functions, There is here no contradiction, 
atnd not the shadow of @ proof that in the language of the Epistle there must be any 

entification of widows with an order of female celibates or youthful nuns.! 
{8) We now come to the last objection, which is by far the strongest und most per 
‘The Epistles is mainly 


they 

fully developed till after the death of St, Poul. A more extensive theory was never 
‘built om @ more unstable foundation.* Tho one word antithessi# in 1 Tim. vi. 20, seems 
to Haur a clear proof that the First Eplstle to Timothy ix a covert polemic against Marcion 
im the middle of the second century. ‘To an hypothesis w extravagant it is a more than 
sufficient answer that the heretical tendencies of the false teachers wore distinctly 
Tuilaio, wherens there wan not a single Gnostic system whieh did not regard Judaism ns 
‘sithor imperfect er perniciows, Objections of this kind oan only be reganied as fantastic 
tntil some proof be offered (1) that the germs of Gnosticiam did not exist im the apostolia 
ges anil (2) that the phrases of Gnosticism were not borrowed from the New Testament, 
‘wor those of the New Testament from the Gnostic «ystems, Knowing as we do that 

! fagea” wus thon borrowed hy Valentinus,? and that Gnosis! was beginning to acquire 
‘a technical meaning even when St. Panl wrote hix Epistle to the Corinthians,+ we s00 
that on the one hand Gnostic terms are no proof of allusion to Gnostic tenets, and on tho 
other, that Gnostic tondencles existed undeveloped from tho earliest epoch of tho 
‘Christinn Church, It would be far trucr to say that the absence of anything like definite 
allusion to the really distinctive elements of Marcionite or Valentinian tesehing isa 
decisive proof that theo Hpéatlen belong to far earlier epoch, than to ay that they are 
on attempt to use the great name of Paul to discountenance those sobtle heresies In 


Eplatles he merely touches on them, because in private letters to beloved fellow. workers 
‘there was no weed to enter into nny direst coutroversy with their erroacous tenchings, 
Tut he alludes to those elomonts with the distinet statement that they were of Judai 
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tions om the Mesaio law! Tn dealing with these Panl has left far behind him the epoch 
‘of his struggle with the Pharisalc legalists of Jerusalem. Thought moves with vast 


lnter development, so it already shows the ominous tendency of restieas apecalation 9 
degenerate into itapious pride, and of over-strained saccticisms to link iteelf with intoler 
able Uicense.* These aro speculations and tendencies which belong to no one country and 

‘snd ideas closely akin to Gnosticism are found in the religions and 


day was far too vague to be polemically: 
year 65 or 06, familiar with Essene and Oriental contemporary 
Magus the reputed founder of all Gnosticism, and of Corinthns, ita earliest heresiacch, 


generate human nature—began from the very first to eat Like a canker into the opening 
bud of Christian faith. 

Those who wish to seo every pomible argument which can be adduced against the 
Pauline authorship of these Epistles, may find them marshalled together hy Dr. ee 
in the latter editions of his "Introduction to the Study of the New ‘Testament."* 
answer them point by point would be tedious, for many of them are peed 
minute ;* nor would {t be convincing, for eritics will make up their misds on the 
question on the broader and larger grounds which I have just examined. But to sam 
up, I would my that, although wo cannot be as absolutely certain of their authenticity 
‘as wo aro of that of tho oarlior Epistles, yet that scarcely any difficulty in acsepting 
their authenticity will remain if we bear in mind the following considerations, (1) Is 
times like those of early Christianity, systems were doveloped aud institutions 
dated with extraordinary rapidity. (2) These letters were written, not with the objeot 
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‘of entering Into direct controversy, but to guide the general conduct of those on whom 
that duty hod devolved, and who wore alrauly awarv of that fixed body of truth which 
formed the staple of the apostolic teaching. (3) They abound in unusual expressions, 
because new forms of error required new methods of stating trath. (4) Their unity is 
Jess marked ond their style less logical, because they are the peivate and. informal 
letters of an elder, written with the waning powers of « life which was rapidly passing 


Pouline nlike in their tenderness and severity, Puntine in the 

tions, and the personality of their style, wo may accept two of them with am absolute 
conviction of their authenticity, and the third—the First Epistle to Timothy, which i 
‘more open to doubt than the others—with at least a atrong belief that in reading it we 
‘aro reading the words of the grestext of the Apostles 


EXCURSUS XXVIL 
Curoworocr or THe Lire axp Erwries or Sr, Pam 

‘To enter fully into the chronology of this period would require a separate volume, and 
although there is now an increasing tendency to unanimity on the subject, yet some of 
the dates can only be regarded sa approximate. As few detinite ebronclogieal indications 
are furnished in the Acts or the Epistles, we can only frame our system by working 
backwards and forwarts, with the aid of data which aro often vague, fret the few pointe 
where the sacred narrative refers to some distinct event in secular history. These, 
which furnish us with our points de repire, are— 


‘The Death of Herod Agrippa L, A.D. 44. 

‘The Expulsion of the Jews from Rome, A.D, 82, 
‘The Arrival of Festus as Procurator, A.D. 60, 
‘The Neronian Persecution, A.D. 4. 


‘Tow widely different have been the schemes adopted by different chronologers may be 
2000 from the subjoined table, founded on that given by Moyer. 
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TABLE OF CONTEMPORARY RULERS, ErC,—continued 
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